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PREFACE 


The second volume oi* the History of Dharmaitstra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941, In the Preface to that 
volume 1 held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in DharmasSstra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7 th December 1941, Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Oalcutta and Trincomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by landy 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Elaraohi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Govermnent officials and the members of the public 
Wgre A B. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuably to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and reure books from 
^he libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almtfet the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bomljay. Owing to the war tliere has been great sdmcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained, to 
1)0 dealt with and chose Rajadharma, Vyavahara and SadSctoa^ 

I the treatment of w'hich is now placed before the public. Scato^y 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that tofe third 
volume has been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth, and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: Pates^,; 
karmavipaka and paSyasoitta; antye?ti, a&auoa. and lirAdcth^ ; 
tlrtha; vrata; kala andmuhnrta; Aanti; PauirSpa dhaiinAist^# 
influence of the ParvamiraamsS and other sastras on dhaxma> 
.sastra ; the religious and philosophical background of dhaiixja- 
sistra; the essentials of; our culture, its ftiture, the o(toing 
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PREFACE 


Tlie second volume of the History of Dharma^Sstra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941. In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasistra might be placed 
before sohoiars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invsision. 
But such Fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7 th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
montlis from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and Trincomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land; 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bom^y and Karachi. Tire matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the membens of the public 
were A. E. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army^ 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books frc»n 
The libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons bf 
security. During almost the whole of 1943 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference hooks from 
Bombay. Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
pjvper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose Bi.jadharma, VyavahSra and Sad&c&rat 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public, Sc^ii^ 
of paper and , labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
yolume has been in the press for nearly three years. The preiseiit 
volume incrw« 5 ed in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth apd 
last volitme will deal with the following subjects: I^taka, 
karmavipaka and prayaicltta; antyesti, asauca and g^^addha; 
tirtlia; vrata; kala and muhtirta; ^nti; PaurSpa dharma; the 
influence of the Puivamimimsa and other sastras on dhaxma- 
sastra ; the religious and philosophical background of dhatm^ 
sSstra; the essentials .of our culture, its future, .the csoming 
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Rocial and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Bharmaiastra. 1 am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining v/ork as early as possible. But looking to my 
age (lam nearly 67 now ), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. • This 
volume also is full of quotatious, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat tliein here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusrayti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault w'ith this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to ail works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and £eith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
I wish to, mention specially the debt I owe to the late 
mahopadhySya Kamalakrsna bmrtitlrtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharma^Sstr^ 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volum^ 
of my History viz. HSralata, Viva darutnakara, Grhastharatna- 
kara, Xftyaxatnakara, Tlrthacintamapi, Varsakriyakauraudi, 
D&nakriyakaumudi, SrSddhakriyakaumudI, SuddhikaumudI, 
Dandaviveka, Rijadhannakaustubha and Agastyasaihhita. 1 am 
highly obliged to Paranmhamsa SvantI Kevalilnanda Barasvat! 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of DharmasSstra, to Prof. IS. A, Gore, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs,- to Tarkatlrtha 
RaghunatliasSstvi Kokjt oi Lonavla and Mr. N. G, C.'hapekur* 
B. A., LT..B. { retired F.C. Sub-judge), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progres> of the wf>rk 
tor the Ia.st four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, ansong whom I should like to make 
special mentioij of Prof. H. D. Velankar. Dr. R. N. Dundekar, 
Dr. K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof, Il:inga.<?\viuni Aiyatigar, 
Dr. A, B. Altekar, Mr, 1’. K. Godo, Dr. Raghavan, Mr. B. N. Joshi 
.of jBuh&rata-itibasa-sarhsfodhaka-mandula at Poona, M r. Bhabatosh 
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Bhattacharya (son of M. M. Kamalakrsna Smrtitlrtha ), 
Mr. S. L. Katre of TJjiain, !?rof, A. M, ParamaSiyanantian of , 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Eangacai’ya 
Kaddt Thanks are due to all these and hiany others for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not he expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press,- Poona, for caiTying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
Tire indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


P. V. Kame 


Bombay, > 
M Odc/jer, 1040. > 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 

A. 1. E. All India Eeporter of Nagpur 
Ait Br. =s Aitareya BrS.luiiaua 
All. = Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series 
A. L. J. « Allahabad Law Journal 

Ap, *= Apastamba (generally the author of the Dharmashtra 
is meant) 

Ap. Dh. S. = Apastamba-dharmasutra 
Ap. M. P. = Apastamba-mantra-pStha 

A. S. W. L = Archaelogioal survey of Western India 
Lkv. Gr. = Asvalayana«gfhyasutra 

Baud. Dh. S. Baudh&yana>dhannasutra 

B. I. — Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta 
Bom. =s L L. Reports, Bombay Series 
Bom. G. = Bombay Gazetteer volumes 

Bora. H. 0. R. = Bombay High Court Reports ( vol. I-TTT ) ' ; 
Bom. L. R, Bombay Law Reporter ( edited by Ratahlal 
and Dbirajlal ) 

B. O. R. 1. 1 _ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Irati*? « 

B. O. R. Institute J tute, Poona 

Br. = Smrti of Bfhaspati 

Br. Up. = Brhadarapyaka Upanisad 

B. R. W. W. = Beal’s Buddhist Records of the* Western worli^ 

Cal. = Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series 

Catur. =» Oaturviifa^atimata 

Chan. Dp. = Chandogya Upani^ad 

} Corpus Insoriptionum Indicarum (vol. I 
_ relating to Inscriptions of the times of A^ic&ia, 
vol. II relating to Kusana Inscriptions and 
vol. in relating to Gupta Instnriptions ). | , 

C. L. J. » Calcutta Law Journal . > . X 

Com. = Commentary oTCommentaW(ahbbrdhijgtojcoiii^)^^^ 
Gr. ed. =» Critical edition! of the Maliabhaiatj^ PcKJoaty ! ■ 
0. W. N. « Calcutta Weekly Notes ( Law Reports ) ^ , 

D. B. =* The Dayabhsga of Jlmhtavahana - • I 

D. 0. « Dattaka-dahdriks - j ’ 

*1 ■' 



MisUtry of DJiat^miSslm 

D. C. » Dsccan College Collection (when uii^s. are concerned) 
Dh. Dharmaautra 

D. K. S. s Dftyafcmmasahgraha of Srikrsna 
p. ISi <s Dattakamlma}ii8& of Handapandita 
K C. as Bpigraphia Caxnatica 

E. 1. — Epigraphia Indica 

F. B. =» Full Bench { decision ) 

' The Social organization in North»east India in 
Fick > — Buddha’s time ( translated from German by 
i Dr. Shishirkumar Mitra, 1930 ) 

Gant. — Gautama-dharmashtra 


Gr. B. s GfhastharatnSkara of Cande^vara 

f } = Hhte, of 

Hlr. gp. » Hirapyakesi-gthya-sutra 
I. A, =» Indian Antiquary 

Indian Appeals ( Law Reports ). The context 
will always indicate whether I. A. stands for the 
voinmes of the Indian Antiquary or for the Law 
Reports, Indiiw Appeals 
I. H, Q; » Indian Historical Quarterly 
LL.R.» Indian Law Reports ^ 

Ins. - Inscription or Inscriptions 
I. P. 0. = Indian Penal Code 


1. A.| . 


Jai. = Jaimiai’s Piirvaralraamsasfitru 


J, A, 0. S, — Journal of the American Oriental Society 
J. A. S. B. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
J, B, O. R. S. Journal of the Bihar aud Orissa Research 
Society 

J. R. A. S. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc iety (London) 
Kaoa. =» Karaandakiya-niti-sSra 

« Smrti of KatySyana reconstructed by P. V. Kane 
~ Kaupilya’s Axthas^ti-a 
TL V. H. = Kalivarjyavinirnaya { ms ) 

L. R. 1 A. » Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Privy Council) 
Ha4 ^ Indian Law Reports, Madras Series. 

I d Ar k. «■ Hdrkaa^eyapur&pa 

'Uedh. *> Medh&tithi, the oldest cominentator of Manusmrti 


iiisf cf Ahtfrematicim tltnplcyed 
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Mit. s Mit&kj^arS on the YsjSavalkya-sm^i . 

M. L. J. a* Madras Law Journal 

Moo. 1. A. =3 Moore’s Indian Appeals ( Beports 

N. or n. = footnote 
Nar. = Harada-sm^i 
Nir. S. = Nirnayasindhu 
Nitisara » Kamandaklya-niti-sara 

N. I. A. = New Indian Antiquary, Poona 

Pan. = Panini's Astadiiyayl 

Par. Gr. = Paraskara-gfhya-sntra 

Par. M. = ParaSara-Madhavlya 

Patna » Indian Law Beports, Patna iSeries 

P. 0. =» Privy Council 

P. J. = Printed Judgments of the Bombay High Court 

Q, or q. Quoted 
Bs^hu. » BaghuvamSa 

Bajadharmakanda of Ealpataru ( on p. 43 


B.D.E. 
l^a Dh. E, 


. 1 - 


B. D. E. by mistake stands for Bajadharma- 
kaustublm ) 


B^adharma-E. Bajadharmakaustubha of Anantedeya ' 

Baja H. P. 1 __ Bajanltiprakada (a part of the Viramitrc^aya ' 
B. N. P. J “ of MitramiSra ) 

Bajat. — Bajatarahgipl 
Bg. * Rgveda 

Sam, E. = Samskara-kaustubha 

Sam. Fr. = Samskaraprakasa ( a part of the Viramitrodaya 
of Mitramiitra ) 

^h. Gf. * ^hkhayana-g?hya-satra 
Sat Br. » ^tapatha-brahmapa 

S. B. E. — Sacred Books of the East ( series edited by Max 
Miiiler ) 

5. L I. South Indian Inscriptions 
Sm, C. ~ Snnpticandrika 

&n. Kau. = Smfti'kaustubha 
Sm. M. Sm^timuktaphala 
Sr. Srautashtra 

6. V. ■« ^rasvatlvilfca , , ,/ 


Jlidduy o/ MmiktiMra 


^kra =» SukranltisSra 
Tai. 5 j. ® Taittirlya Arariyaka 
Tat Br. = Taittirlya BrShmana 
Tai. S. == Taittirlya Samhita 
Tai. Up. = Taittirlya Upani^ad 
T, L. L. = Tagore Law Lectures 
Tr. =* Translation or translated 


Vaj. S. == Vajasaneya-aamhita 
Vas. =* Vasis1jha-dharma-s3tra 
V. C. == Vivada-cintaraani 

V. M. 1=* Vyavaliara>iuStrka ot JiinutavSliana (except 
V. Matrka j on p. T09 ) 


V. MayQkha = Vyavaliaramayuki;a ( In a very few places 
such as on p. T09 through oversight V, M. 
stands for V. Mayukha ) 


V Nirnaya } ~ '•’’yavaharanirnaya of Vara data ja 

V.'P. = Vyavaliaraprakasu (a part of the Vlraraitrodaya 
of Mitmnii^i’a ) 

V. B, == Vivadaratnlkara of Candesvara 

viSl m. S. } “ Visnudharraasute , : : ^ 

V. T. " VivSdatSudava of Kainalakara 

“ Vyavaharanirnaya of Varudaraja 
Vaj. = YSjflavalkyasmrti 

wq. ^1. IFi- - 
snq. Ji. qi. - 
%. =s 

it,, sn. '• 

'*sRjn. !9 i. * 



lAst qf Abbi'fiviaHons Efnjdcyed 

\ “ si45I1^ 

«6n®5w^ i 


0J. 3. == 

^>.. Q ^ «> 

'sf. == '4ww33»iraraR0 
%. 5^. JH. = 

%. an. = 


«rr^. = 

sfl^RlR =» 

TO. W. “ TO5R*!I’=J^ 

>n. ® qi^’s araTOift 

^.}=w 

11. = (as quoted in digests) 

11. 3q. = HlW.oq#'?^ 

flcft. = ii5a<|5ir 

D. *= 

i?i. qr. ** »<s r« TO^ a»ra 
^ 

of 

I ^ of ^Og^q 

= i|«=ni^’s ^ on 
311. or ??l|[. » ^sq55Wq?5l% 

?i, sf. #. or q:ra«r. #. or q,i3i5ira%r. = 

< 1 . q1. a. oriqiasff.a, or qjetsfi^. =® of 

m. C. or of qtai*!?: 




: xvii ! ^ ^tdcrii of ShcrmaiOs^ 

sPTi iS. ■* 

ft. ftf. » ftil P tfijWWft 
ft. Iff. » ftro^ of 
ft. j, « 

m u, *= of 

8j|. fSji or sqtf. ft. =B 

ar. Iff. = miRsi^^F of ft?{ft«r 

sff. or sr. « m?RSf|?!r 

«r. m. ® 

m* «T. * 

?PB. » 

?PBi. > “ 

1 

■ • . ■ . -' -- ,«L . - «, - 

mr. w. — acffW5^?3g? 

a. ft. “ SWftqlJwre 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

( of some important works and authors referred to in this volume ) 

ft, B,— Some datss, particularly of ancient woiks, are more or less 
conjectural. 

■iOOO B. C, — lOOO B, 0. — TUd period of the Vedic Sathhitas, 
Brahinaaas and Upanisads. Soms hymns of the Rgyeda, 
the Taittivlya Gambits and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go back to a period earlier than even 4000 
B. 0. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that, are regarded as the earliest ones ) may be later than 
1000 B. C. 

SOO B. C. — 300 B, C. — The Hirukca. 

800 B. C. — 400 B. C. — The principal srauta sutrew ( of Apas- 
tamba, Asvalayana, BaudhSyana, Kstytiyana, SatySsSdha 
and others ) and some of the Gfhyasutras ( such as those of 
Apastamba and Asvalayana ). 

600 B. 0. 300 B, 0. — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas- 

tamba, BaudliEyana, Vasistha and the GxhyasQtras of 
<*Paraskara and a few others. 

600 B. 0. — 300 B. C, — Paninl 

500 B. 0. — 200 B. 0. — Jaimini’s Purvamimamsasutra. 

300 R C. — Vararuci Katyayana, author of Virtikas on 
Pan ini. 

300 B. 0. — 100 A. D. — Arthasastra of Kautilya. * 

150 B. 0, The Mahibhasya of PataSjall 

200 B. C. ■— 100 A. D. — Manusmrti. 

100 A 300 A. D. — yajfiavalkyasmrti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D, — • Vi^nudhaxmasutra, 

IQO AD. — 400 AD. — Naradasmrti. 

200 A D. — 500 A D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimini, 

300 A i). SOO A. D. — Bfhaspatismrti oh Vyavahara (not yet 
fohnd; Extracts transiated in S. B. E. vol. 23 ). 

800 A D. — eoOA P. — Soipe of the extant PurSnas, such as 
Vayu, Vispu, Msrkapdeya, Matsya; Kurma. ; 
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400 A. D, — 600 A, D. — Katyayanasnirti on VyavahSra ( not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English ). 

400 A. D, — 600 A. D. -- Kainandaklyanitisara. 

505 A. D, — 587 A. D, - - VarahumDiira, author of BrhatsivnihUa, 
Brhajjataku, Puficasiddhantika and other works. 

000 A D. — 650 A. D, — Ban.'i, author of tlie Kadambarl and 
the Flai’iacarita. 

650 A. D. — 750 A. D. — * Karaariiabhatta. anthor of Sloka- 
vSrtika, Tantravartika and Tnp-tika, 

600 A. D. — 900 A. D. — Most of tlie sturtls and .sums of Uie 
Puranas. 

7.SS A. D. — 8'10 AD. — Sahkaracarya, the great Advalta 
philosopher. 

fsOU A, D. — 850 A. D. — Visvarupa, com. of Ylijfiavalkya.srnrti, 

900 AD. — MedhatithI, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 A. D. — 1100 A. D. — Parthasirathimisra, author of Sastra- 
dlpika, Tantraratna, NySyaratnakara. 

966 A. D, — Utpnla, com, of Brhat-sarhhita and Byh-ijiStaka. 

1000 A. D. — 1055 A. D. — Dharesvara ( Bhoja ). *■ 

lo7o A. D. — 1100 A. D. — Vijilanesvava, the author of the 
MitaksarS, conn on Yajilavalkya. 

1080 — 1140 A. D. — ^Govindaraja,autborofaco)n. onMaiiiismrfci. 

1 100 ilaO A, D. — Laksinldhara, author of a large digest 
called Krtya-kalpataru or simply Kalpatani, 

1 lUO — 1150 A. X>. — Jiniutavahana, anthor of DSyuliliaga, Kala- 

viveka and Vyavafaaramatrka. 

1.1 14 1186 A, D. — BhaskarSearya, author of Biddhanta- 

siroinani, of which Lilavati is a part. 

1 H5 A D. — AparSrka, author of a com. on the Yajfuivulkya- 
smfti. 

list — 1138 A. D. —• ManasolISsa ’or Abhilasiturthacintaniani 
of Scimesvaradeva, 

, J150 1160 A. D. — Bjijatarahgipl of kalhana. 

: ll50 — 1200 A. D. — Smytyarlhasara of Sridhara. 
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1200 — 1225 A, D. — Smrtioandriks of Devapnabhatta. 

1150 — 1300 AD. — ' Haradatta, com. on Gautamadbarmasutra 
and Apastambadharraasutra. 

1150 — 1300 A. D. — KullQka, com. of Mauusmrti. 

1300 — ' 1300 AD. — Vyavabaranirnaya of Varadaraja. 

1260 — 1370 A D. — Catarvargacintamani of Hemadri. 

j 290 — 1370 A. D. — Caudesvaxa, author of Rajahltiratnakara, 
Vivadaratnakara, Grbastbaratnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Madbavacarya, author of Parasarama' 
dhavlya. 

1360 “ 1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata compiled under king 
MadanapEla. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakalika, com, on 
Yajfiavalkya, 

1400 — 1500 A. D. — Nytyasudha of Somesivara, com. on 
Tantrafartika. 

1400 — 1450 AD. — Vivadacandra of Misaiumiwa. 

1425 — 1450 AD. — Madanaratna of Madanasimha. 

1400 — 1513 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
N^rsbhhaprasada. 

1500 — 1535 A. D. — The Sarasvatlvilasa compiled under king 
Prataparudradeva. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka. 

J500 — 1550 — Vacaspatimisra, author of Vivadacintamaniand 
several other works. 

1530 — 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of Dayatattva, 
Divyatattva, Vyavaharatattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
or Dharmadvaitanirnaya. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


( A few misprints dne to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
as (tnusveiras bare not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Pago 

Line or note 


22 

n. 34 

read HI. 95 ; 

31 

n, 41 

read 59 for ^nJ?f 9 

57 

n. 70 

The verse pw psr: &c, occurs also 
in %*R[T5II 3. 33 

57 

n. 70 

read 

62 

1.3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56. 45-46 ). 

73 

1, 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add ‘ Br, Sam. 23, 2 is : 


183 

183 

183 

193 

U1 


m 


n. 230 
]. 34 
1.38 
n. 250 
n. 306 


1. 14 


I «1^RRq«5- 
II, 3cqR5 

explains ^ 

gsr cRf^ 

On By. 

Sam, 31. 33 g?T3 quotes a verse of 

^ 

This sho^vs the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 

read in line 3 

read ‘ Rsjadharmakaustubha ’. 


read 

add at end * Compare 5. 15 

«T*RP 

^ 1353 !^: 11 * 

read ‘ Manu VIIL 1.’ for ‘ Manu 

vm. 1,’ 
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ADDITION’S AND CORRECTIONS 

( A few misprints due to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
as aftusvuras have not been specified, since they can be easily delected ). 


■age 

Line or note 


«■)•> 

n. 24 

read HL 95 ; 

31 

n. 41 

read 59 for 9 

57 

n. 70 

The verse &c. occurs also 

in q^lffJrtlt’s 3. 33 

57 

n. 70 

read 

6r2 

1.3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56, 45-46 ), 

72 

1. 31 

read * option for ’ 

143 

n, 184 

read ‘ Sahara * in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add ‘Br. Sam. 23, 2 is: 


explains fog^ ^ 

On Br. 

Sam, 21. 32 g?Ts5 quotes a verse of 
‘■fW^ ^ ^<i3f 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguaga 
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n. 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1. 34 

read ‘ iUiadharmakaustuhha 

183 

1. 38 

»s J* 

193 

n. 250 

read 

227 

n. 306 

add at end ‘ Compare 5. 15 

'jilSfe: l 
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1. 14 

read ‘ Manu Vlil. ,1.’ for ‘ Mitntq 
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ADDiriONS AND CORRECTIONS 


( A few misprints due to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
^^anusvaras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Page 

Line or note 


23 

n. 24 

read HI. 95 ; 

31 

n. 41 

read 59 for 9 

67 

n. 70 

The verjse misi &c. occurs also 



in %»nit5n 3. 33 

57 

n. 70 

read 

63 

1.3 

read ‘ Santipaxva ( 56. 45'-46 }. 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add ‘Br. Saih. 23. 2 is: g<g[I^Tl<^ 



I '3rarRi?i55- 
fJjigqpsta 11. gcq55 

explains ^ 

m 


On Br. 

Saih. 21. 32 guotes a verse of 



^ Irosqa^ it 



This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 

imJk 

00 

n, 230 

read In line 3 

183 

134 

read ‘ Bajadharmakaustubha ’. 

183 

1.38 

$» »» 

193 

n.250 

read 

227 

n. 306 

add at end * Compare qtqwiqn 5. 15 


i »f}^#sPit 


242 1.14 read ‘ Manu VUI 1.’ fc® ‘ Mantt 

vm. 1/ 



■, xiiv' 

History of DhamaiasiM 

P^ge 

Lineorbotie 


258 

n. 335 

read in last line 5^^,. 

265 

1.20 

read ^ padas' 

379 

n. 395 

read 

382 

1.6 

read pairam...praUa 

405 

lasfc line 

put a full stop after ‘ banged 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

•n. 690 

read 

533 

n.982 

should we read ^§4*1. for ^ 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line ^ 

.542 

n, 1009 

read in second line 

570 

n. 1069 

read 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 :<[ for 

588 

n.llll 

read in line 2 

605 

n. 1142 

put a full stop after in 1. 5. 



read in line 9 iFP^ * 

627 

n. 1197 

read ^ 3?^ * 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 and in 

line 2 R 

659 

n. 1248 

‘ read 4>gipi«»ir 

»» 

n.1250 

read in line 2 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words 

#>r vide ?i'?nsr 

mnoi n. 5. 2, 23 ; vide %. st. J. 6. 4 
for two ^s in and ^ 

' 5.5. 

695 

n.l321 . 

Add at end ‘ For oom- 

pare.%. 4 VL 6. 4 and 4. 2. 

, 702 

1. 27 

read * ( Sakuntala Act YL). 

> .706 

n.1349 

read 

, ^ 99. 


, read ‘her decked sonless and 

'„i ; • ' " ' 


separated husband’s wealth 



AddUims and CorrecUons xlv 


Page 

Line or note 


751 

1.30 

read after ‘British rule’ the words 
‘the widows of gotraja sapindas’. 

776 

n. 1499 

read in 1. % 

781 

n. 1509 

read in last line 

804 

n.l561 

Add at the end ‘ Recently the 
Indian Legislature passed Act 


XIX of 1946 which confers on 
Hindu married women the rights 
to separate residence and main> 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances 


846 

1. 28 

read * mother ’ 

897 

n. 1762 

read in line 7 ‘Institute’ for 
‘Society’. 

936 

last line 

read ‘ naugamanSbhiTe ’. 




rIjadharma 

(GOVERNMENT AND StATECRAFT) 

CHAPTER I 

Rsjadharma lias been a subject of discussion in works oil 
dbarmalRstra from ■very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. IL 9.25.1 
says ‘ The general and special dJtarmas of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular’. Ap. then states that the king rfiould cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south ; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital ; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘Sman- 
trana’ (hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doore on the north and south. 
Ap. re<]uires that in the king’s realm no brShmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about iwrsons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in ipie houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and monej^ to brShmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brSh- 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i, e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king diould appoint in towns and 
villages officers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth- 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned brShmanas, wmnen of all castes, minors, students stay- 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order; 
fiudras who do menial work for the hiidier castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down pun&lhments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defaoaatioii, for manslaughter, for theft and apprc^riation 
of another’s land, for breach of odntraot to cultiyate (he fiold/crf 
azmihor, for a herdsman leavizighis h«rd or negligently aUdWizijg 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to he punished if they be untruthful 
It will be noticed how ip. briefly covers the whole field of raja^ 
dharma. In the S§,ntiparva of the Mahabh&rata rajadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusm^ti also states at the beginning of 
chap, yn (1) that it will expound rajadhannas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
Considerations. The Anufesanaparva (chap. 39.8) speafe of 
the [lastras composed by B^haspati and USanas. The Santi- 
parva (58.1-3) names as expounders of rajaiastra Brha^ati, 
Bharadvaja, GauraSiras, Kavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetesa and 
ViSalaksa. Santiparva ( 102.31-32 ) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of aoSryas'. The Arthaiastra of Eautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barha^atyas, the Auiia- 
nasas, the ParaSaras and the imbhiyas ), seven individual tea- 
chers (V. 5, and 18) only once (viz. Bahudantiputra, Dirgha 
Oarayana, Ghotamukha, Kanihka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Eifi- 
jalka, Piiunaputra, ) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvaja, Eaunapadanta, Parasiara, Pituna, Vatavyadhi, 
ViSalak^ Eautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent, ^nti 105.44 
refers to a ^Bha^ya on j^jatastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bhasyakaras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Eautillya or to the 
ZautilJya itself ? Another fact indicative of the systematiza- 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabharata, 
the Bamayana, Manu and Eautilya ideas expressed by numWrs 
■ had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as saptanga rajya (State with seven constituent 
elements), ssdgupya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
dedaxation of war &c. ), three iaktis, the four upEyas ( saina, 
dana, bheda, danda ), astavarga, and paficavarga ( Manu VlL 155)^ 
the 18 and 15 tlrthas (Sabhaparva 5,38)?. For deiailed information 
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about the Bajad&stras of Bjfhaspati, XTsianas, Bh^radvaja culled 
from the Mah§.bharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 2 pp. 73-83, 1943. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop- 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadhsurma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all dharmas. Santiparva ( 63.25 ) states 
‘know that all dharmas are merged in rajadhatma; that 
rajadharmas are at the head of all dharmas ’ and ( 141.9-10 ) 
‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
people owe their origin to the king® ’. It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smitis for the several varnas and adramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a ( assembly of learned men ) in enforcing the 

prayaidUa (penance) prescribed fear various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X 7-8, XI. 9-11, Xp. Bh. S. H. 5. 10. 13-16* Vasi?^ 
19. 1-2, Visnu IIL 2-3, Nsrada ( prakirnaka, 5-7 and 33-34 ), 
Santiparva 77,33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, MSrkandeya- 
purSna 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. voL U p, 965. TherefoM 
it may be said with truth ( as done by. the MaMbhirata) that 
rqaraiAarnia was the hipest goal of all the world, that it com- 
prehended within iteelf all rules of adara, vyamhara ( admini- 
stration of justice ) and prdyaicUtd (penance ). It is on account 
. of this all-pervading infiuence of government or royal power 
.that the MaMbhSrata frequently emphasizes that the k±Qg is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can u^er a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country*. The SukranltisSra ( I 

sum wawST i ^ uuf tiewduuiun i 63. 25, 26, 29; 
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59-60 ) remarks that one should leeurn from dSstra what are good 
and eril actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the caiwe of ( good or evil ) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV. 1. 60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 


Though rijadharma was thus an integral part of dharma- 
dSstra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharma^stra separate treatises dealing 
with iSjadharma alone came into existence in very early times. 
J^Sntiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Kpta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moha ( delusion ), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahms composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, ^ha, kSma and 
moksa ( verses 30 and 79 ) ; that part of this work on Niti ( science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Vitl,laksa (verse 80, 
and so it wm called Vaieislsksa) into 10000 chapters, that India 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called Bahudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Byhaspati (and so was called Bsrhaspatya) 
and that Kavya(IISanas) reduced the work to 1000 chaptere. 
The Ksmasutra (15-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Pra^pati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
ihat Manu abridged it as regards dharma, B^haspati as regards 
artho and Nan^ abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics* 
The Ssntiparva (69) gives (versM 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahms on rSjadharma which remarkab- 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The NitipraksSiks (1 21-22 ) states that Brahms, MaheSvara, 
Skanda, India, Praoetesa Manu, Bfhaspati, Sukra, BhSradvaja, 
Veda-VySsa, Qauradiras were the expounders of Esja^stra* 
that Brahms composed a work on rajaliastra in 100000 chapters, 

which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above^ 
mientioned founders until GauraSiras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and VySsa to 300. The SukranItisSra (L 2-4) states that Brahms 
o^^sed nltiSSstra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasistha and others (including Sukra), 


It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government. The most appropriate word fe *i«jatgstra* and 

which speaks of Bihaspati, 
^laradvaja and others as rajasastrarprapelSr^’ (vide p. % above). 
The Fitiprakssjka (1, 21-82) also dubs the divine and htanw 
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writers on government ‘ r&jaSSstr&nam pranetsrah. * The same 
word is employed by snoh ancient classical writers as Advagho^ 
in his Buddhaoarita (I 46 ). * The first verse in Prof. Edgerton’s 
reconstructed Paficatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Bphas- 
pati, Sukra, ParaSara and his son and Capakya as the authors 
of n^a^stra (science of kingship). Another name is Dav4caiiti. 
The ^ntiparva (59.78) explains why Dapdaifiti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the ri^t path) by danda (the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandaniti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds.’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandaniti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes fliem desist from 
adharma. ’ ^ ^nti 63. 28 identifies Dandaniti with rajadharmas. 
The Eautillya (14) explains ‘Dapda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of Anvlksikl, Trayl (the three Vedas) 
and Vsrt&; the rules that treat of danda are called dapdaniti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv- 
ing.* The Mahabharata says ( ^nti 69. 102 ) that a wise k^triya, 
putting dapdaniti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. * The 
Nitisara (ILIS) says that cfeima (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda ’ because control is 
centered in him; that the niti (rules) of dapda is called dap(^ 
nlti and nIti is so called because it leads (people).’ Ssnti(69. 104) 
says that dandaniti is the special concern of the ksatriya (r§.jan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dap^nlti this 


6. *• svt* ga) eft w 
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ft H 59.78} qo8«fh%: fSwaoiS i as’sn' aarfiwT 

u 69. 76. is in the dative and anuilWt 

in the ablative. 
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fhavak « iflfiif r w 15 and ggr* I* 157 (latter readin^.R^iieift &o.) 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also ^nti 15.39, 
63 . 38 , 69.74 ff( eulogy of Dandaniti). Dandanlti is said to be 
the support of the world (l^nti 131.34) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (®nti 133.35. ) 

ijrfliasastra has been a synonym for dandanlti. When the 
Xp. DL S. IL 5. 10, 16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brShmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmaliiistra and arthaSastra. The 
Anusisanaparva says that Brha^ati and others composed artha- 
iastras ( 39.10-rll ). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu (Maium arthamdyU). Vide Jayaswal in 
' Manu and Yajnavalkya ’ ( pp. 5, 7, 16, 35, 36, 41, 43, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha ). l§anti (71. 14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthaifiastra does not secure dharma and kSma 
and that all the wealth of pch a king vanishes in ( the pursuit 
0 ^ ) improper objects. Vide ^nti 303, 109 which speaks of artha- 
liSstra as resorted to by the best among kings. The BamSyana 
(H 100. 14 1 states that Sudhanvtl, XJpSdhySya of Bsma, was an 
adept in eurthaSastra. The arthaSsstra of Eautilya starts with 
. ttxe statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthaiSstras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Eautilya states that that iSstra which is a means of acquiring 
-and guarding the earth is aithaSSstra. This mentions two of 
^e four objects of dandanlti stated in the KautiUya it^lf ( as 
' shown in % 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
( as in ^ti 69. 103 ) since they are the first and principal ones 
: to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
fc uo^ meant that there was, as regards the t(^ios to be dealt 
; .vdth, any distinction between Dandanlti and ArthasSstra. Tlie 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya ate always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu ( VIL 99-100 ), gSnti 103. 57 and 140. 5, 
YS], 1 317, Nltis^a 1. 18 ( whiple I. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of AjavidyS ). At the end (XV, 1) Elautilya states * arlha is the 
sostenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
ii That tSstra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 

j earth is arthadSstra. ’ Men derive their sustenance ftojo. the 

[ earth and all wealth also arises from the eartL Mr. Jayaswal 

J ( Hindu Polity p. 5 ) is not right when he translates * Ariha is 

\ hmaan ^ulation,* Vide U. Ghoshal’s ‘Hindu Political 

^ ; Theories ’ p. 74 n and p. 76 for the various interpretations of this 

^ parage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few oeUturies later 

i than both the Mah&bhSrata and the KautiUya treat the two as 
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identical, Da^idin in liis DaSakumSraoarita ( VHL ) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maurya king in 6000 Slokas, though the Eautillya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an artha&astra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ ArthaSastras as helping to polish the 
intellect’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya as writers on the Sastra ( viz. the Arthaiastra ).” The 
Amarakoia treats the two as identical. Medhatithi on Manu 
Vn. 43 holds that the word * Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of Canakya and others. The Mitaksara on Yaj.' I 313 
paraphrases dandardti by arthaSastra and on Taj. I 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth ( only the two objects mentioned by Elautilya in connec- 
tion with arthaiastra ). According to the Sukranltisara ( IV. 3.56 ) 
* that is said to be artha^astra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming in 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught ’. 

The words artha^astra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (L20) as ‘education, lands, gold, 
cattle, com, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired’ (vide H. DL Vol. II part X p. 9 note 22)- 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthaiiastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti Thou^ works like KautUya’s ArthaSastra 
place a high value on dharma they are priilcipally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of sSma and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha^ 
^lastra is mainly what is called dr^tSrtha smrtl as stated by the 
Bhavisyapuiana (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the Smpticandrika 
p. 24, vyavahara and Vlramitrodaya, paribM^d p. 19 ). Medha- 
tithi on Manu VH 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 

11 . 
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‘ duties’ (dhatmalabda^ kartavyatavacauah), that the duties of 
the king are either drs^rtha (i e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six guvas 
(sandhi, vigraha &c.) or adrstSrtha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
Vn-JX of Manu) the remarks relate principally to distartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rctjadharma is appli- 
cable to such matters (the sis gunas &o.) only.’^ Medh£tithi 
here declares that the rules of rajaniti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmaSastra but principally on the ex- 
perience of worldly affairs. 


Another name for the science of government is Nltidastra 
or E^anltUastra. SSnti’* 59. 74 says that in the nItiSSstra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. TheNltisiia of KSmandaka’® (16) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
SSstra from the vast ocean of ArthatSstra ( works ). The PaSca- 
tantra p. 2 holds that ArthasSstra and Nitisastra are synony- 
mous. The MitaksarS on Yaj. IL 21 remarks that the arthaai5stra 
referred to by Ysj. is rSjanItidSstra that is part and parcel of 
dharmad&stra. The word ‘rSjanIti’ occurs in Ea^uvamda 17.68. 
Vide BhagavadgltS X 38, Asiramavasikaparva 6.5, Manu YU 
177, SSnti 111. 73, 138,39, 43 and 196, 268.9 and 163.7 

for NltiSastra meaning Arthaiastra or Rajaniti andDrona 152.29 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajanItL Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya* which means ‘line of policy' and is employed by 
the Artha^astra (12) when it says ‘ naya and anaya ( bad policy ) 
are treated of in Dandaniti’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kiratarjunlya (R 3, 12, 54, XICL 17 ). 

The relation of arthafestra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above iSjadhanna is a very 
important subject of dharma^-sastra. ArthaJastra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res- 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly spes^ing a 
part of dharmaSastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 
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like dhannadllstira a divine source. But works on artha^stra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmaaastra works generally deal only vdth 
a few salient features of rajadastra. Just as tiie KSmasutra 
( I 2. 14 ) states that dharma is the highest goal and ksma is 
the lowest of the three purusarthas ( vide H. Dh. voL H part 1 
p. 9 ), so Artha^astra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Eautillya states ( IH 1. at end )** ‘ In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmalastra and practices or between 
dharmaiiEstra and any secular transaction, ( the king ) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and tiie ( strict ) letter of the tert 
will be nowhere ’. But Kautilya and other writers on artha* 
dastra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmaaastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmaaastra works lay down ( e. g. A.p. 
Dh. 19. 94. 93, Yaj. H 91, Narada, vyavediaramatrka chap. I 39 ) 
that dharmadEstra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthadastra. Yidvarupa ( on Yaj. XL 91 ) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dhamlaSastra and arthaiastra is illustrated as follows. Manu 
yjLLL 351 (which is the same as Yispu-dharmasutra Y. 190 
and Matsyapurapa 99?. 116-117 ) when dealing with vyavahara 
( a subject that pre-eminently belongs to aithaiastra) provides 
that in killing an ataiSyin, no fault attaches to the killer : wl^e 
Manu XL 89 in the chapter on prayaiicittas (which is pre- 
eminently a topic of dharmalEstra ) states that no penance is 
prescribed ( i e. there is no priyadcitta for removing the guilt ) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brEhmapa. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is iuourred by killing a 
brshmapa even if the latter be an Etatayin ( though there may 
be no punishment by the king ). Yidvarupa does not accept 
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this fltastratioa. The Mit 5 k§ara also refers to this fflffljnple, 
disapprove of it and gives its own example. The ArthatSstra 
declares a king should endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as islaid down in Yaj. L 352 ). The rule of dharma- 
ifistra is that a king has to dispense justice, beit« free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharmaSSstra. There- 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Ylramitrodaya follows the 

Mitai^arS. Dharmatastrawentbythenameofsmrti(Manu]I10), 
while arthaliastxa was treated as an IJpaveda. T^ Visnupurana 
HL 6. 28, VSyu 61. 79 and Brahmapda 85. 88-89 mention the 
four IJpavedas vis. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, GSndharvaveda and 
ArihatSstra as afiSliated to ■fee four Yedas respectively via. 
Bgveda, Yajurveda, Ssmaveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
( X 5 ) ^tes that the king ^ould listen to the recital of i^idaa 
in the latter part of the day and include both dhaxmaisstra 
and arthatSstra under itihUsa** and requires the minister know- 
ing arthatastra to advise the kii^ (with examples and precepts 
derived ) from itihasa and poiapa. 

Thoutd^i Arthatastra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dhanna, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the J&fahar 
hharata and the EautiUya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal- 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
l^nika said to have been a mantrin of Blqtarastra and a pro- 
found student of BSjaSsstra, which is almost on the same lines 
as l^ntiparva chap. 140 where Bhl^ma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niH ) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and. 
how he ^ould give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the substance of the dialogue between 
the sa^ BhSradva.ja and ^atruntapa, king of Sauvlra. The 
whole chapter full of Machiayellian advice. A few speci- 
mens may be set out here. One ^ould be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13); one desirous of 
pro^erity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 

SR » RiWiiVIW in* 6' 88 quoted tqr smsirP* 6. 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s Moulders one’s enemy till one 
accomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
diould break him like an earthen pot on a stone ( 17-18 ) ; the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but ^ould put obstacles in the fiilfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32) ; when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38) ; one should inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true ( to the 
enemy ), but one should strike h i m down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44) ; whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47); 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50) ; when 
about to strike one ^ould utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and shed 
tears (54) ; if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remaindetr 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can- 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the Mahi.bl^rata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
slSstra, It embodied probably the words of earlier arthaSSstra 
writers like BhSradvSja. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhl^a that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out In chap. 142 
Bbtania replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis- 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, viz. strai^tforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and efleotively meet him by such policy. He 
fturthCr says that r^oMarma cannot be based on a singlk 
source (y. 7 ) and that polici^ mre to be pursued not merely 
by ireliance on the sacred- codes of law bdt on reason ai^ Wl 
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( v. 17 ) and Ijhat Indra himself declared this rule which 
he derived from Brhaspati In Ssnti-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in diffi- 
culties may replenish his treasury even, by harassing his 
subjects ( except tZpasas and learned brahmanas ). In chap. 138 
it is that self-interest makes friends ^ foes and that 
OBt^nSsa (putting trust in no one ) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clesur that the Mahsbharata was prepared to 
give up in certain oiroumstahoes the strict rules of dharma^stra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i e, it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharma^Ustra and arthaiSstra, 

The Eautillya also discloses how artha^stra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, seMsh and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guardii^ the prince ’ ( Kaut. 1. 17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out Bharadvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent ; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father, 
Yisaluksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot 
Vstavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses, ^ut. disapproves of ihis as living death 
( for the princes ), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dhatma. In Eiaut. V. 6 BhSradvtja 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
priaces hgainst one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished -the kinsmen and chief princes and brought 
under control, the minister should himself take possesion of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
^vises ( 217 .Aupanisadika) the employment of poison, herbs 
and moantatioto agabast those who are irreligious or wicked. 
InI18 evenEaut- doM not shrink froin advising that secret 
(KniB^fes ( of the reigning king ) may kill an abandoned prince 
with ■ vi^eaj^ns and , poison and in V, 1 Kant remarks ^at, when 
king cen^ipiot opehiyf put down the principal courtiers or chiefs 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may inflict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the ofScer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give >iiTn the posit- 
ion and wealth of the ofScer and then destroy feat attacker wife 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V. 3 for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
fee king to deprive fee temples in fee kingdom of their wealth 
through fee superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on rajadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from fee meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, fee following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section ; fee MahabhSrata 
(Vanaparva 150, SabhaS, IFdybga 33-34, Santi 1-130, ASrama- 
vasika 5-7), fee Eamayana (Ayo^ya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Mantismrti TQ-IX, ArthaSastra of Elautilya { which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj, L 304-367, Vyddha-Harita- 
smrti chap. YIL verses 188-871, Brhat-ParaSara cltep. X.pp. 277-385, 
Vi^pudharmasutra HZ, the Nltisara of Eamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 2l8i-342, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 315-343, Visnu- 
dharmottara n, Marl^ndeya 34, Ealika 87, fee Nltiprakasika 
attributed to Vaisampayana ( ed. by Oppert), Sukranltisara ( ed. 
by Jivananda, 1890), fee Abhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollisa 
( first four viihfetis ) of Som^vara, Yukti-kalpataru of Ehoja, 
Nltivakyamrta of Somadeva ( 959 A D. ), BErhaspatyasutra ( ed. 
by Dr, F.W. Thomas), the RajanltikEnda of fee Ertyakalpataru of 
Laksmidhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai ShaStri 
at Lahore, 1943), Eajaiflti-ratnakara of Capde^vara, Eajanlti- 
prakafe of Mitrami^ra, Hltimayukha of NUakantha, li^ja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusana of Prince 
Sambhaji (between A D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar), 
Dandaniti of KeSavapandita (edited by V. S. Bendr ey, Poona, 1943). 
in recent tinies there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by fee 
publication of fee Eautillya dealing wife ancient and medieval 
jTidia.n polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Eautilya are mehtioiud 
in fee note below. ” 


19. Some parts of the SSntiparva may be later than BSmaadaha’s 'wmrk, 
since &ati ( 123. 11-12 ) refers to the dialogue of Kas^daka and ^hgkri^ha 
idttg of Mga. But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely^ ueces^iy 
to hold that the extant btitimira, erf Kamandaka is referred to 'by S' 
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It '^oald be impossible to go into all details about Govern- 
ment- and Politics witibin the space at my disposal. What is 


( Contimted from last page) 

The reference may be only to a legend. The modem works referred to above 
are Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity* (1935) and ' Kljadharma ' 
(1941) by Rao Bahadnr K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar ; * The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state * by J. J. Anjaria (1935) ; 

• Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ’ ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadhyaya; '* Public Administration in Ancient India" (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; * Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity * (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bbandarkar ; ' The theory of Government in Ancient India 
(1927) and 'The State in Ancient In^' (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad; 

• Buddhist India ’ (1903) by Rhys Davids ; * Hindu Administrative Institu- 

tions ' (Madras, 1929 ) and ‘ Mauryan Polity ' ( Madras, 1932 ) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra DiksMtar; ‘History of Hindu Political Theories’ (Snd ed. 
Calmtta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal; Prof. E.W. Hopkins’ ’Porition of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. Xra. . pp, 57-372 ; ‘Hindu Polity’ (1924) by K. P. Jayaswal: 
‘Administration and Social Idfe under the Pallavas’ (193^ by Dr. C. 
Minaksfai; ’Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity’ (vol. 1, 1914), ’Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India’ (London, 1920), ‘Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity’ (Oxford, 1921), ’Studies in Indian History and Culture’ (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranath Law; ’ Corporate Life in Ancient India ’ ( Calcutta, 1919 ) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar ; * Local Goverument in Ancient India ’ (1919) by 
Dr. Radhakumnd Mnkerjee • ’ Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; ‘Positive Background of Hindu Sociology' 
(Allahabad, 1914) and 'The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus. (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar; ' Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity* by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London, 1938) ; 'International Law in 
Ancient India ’ by Prof. S. V. Visvanathan. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N. N. Law. For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub-topics, vide N. N. Law’s articles in Modem Review, for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and Mwh and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
prmted works on VariS ’ ( economics ) vide the same writer’s * Studies in 
Indian History and Culture’ pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of I 

have gently rwtncted^ myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dhannssa^ and uthasastia and have rarely ventured into works in PSU. 
Sit^lytthas to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover a 

pernrf of swenri centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
tie'n more or less hOmoJeneons 

-li!. fo'nmd a third unit 

^ B“t the authentic data furnished bj 

beriL^S f'y than those supplied by the north and 

besides, , are ..comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
^uge^esaif pr^cipmUy to Sanskrit works. c6m,»sed; in North In^ £ 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several naatters falling under iSja- 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
aud the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit aud Psli, but the emotional or subjeo* 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations indulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti- 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Early History of Institutions’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Bangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp. 66-69 (where 
passages from T.H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An- 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is pc»sible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra- 
cies or real democratic governments did-not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter Of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and thc^ states were no democracies at all in the strict sensa'^* 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thiciusand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Ite growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


Ids. Berokheimer in * the World's Legal Philosophies ‘ (tr. fay jastrow, 
Ke« york, 1929) p. 62 remarks ‘Plato approved of davery vnreserve^y, 
finding it a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritfane and industrial states there vras a large 
slave class; in Corinth, 460000 ; Aegina, 470000 : in Attica (according tO 
the censtu) of 309 B, C. ) 400000 
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a comparison of its ideals and theories of State with the ideals 
and theories of western countries in ancient and medie^l tim%. 
J£ western countries could boast of scMialled republics and city 
states in ancient Greece and Borne, India also had several re- 
publics in ancient times The ancient Hindus made their own 
contributions to political thought, though unfortunately W^rfern 
scholars of the 19th century like Max Miiller, Weber and Both 
were concerned most with the Vedic and allied literature and 
either did not know or ignored the- vast literature on politics 
contained in Sanskrit and Pali works. Vide ‘Some Aspects of 
ancient Hindu Polity ’ by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar ( 1929 ) pp. 2-3 
for views of Max Muller and others and criticism thereof, 
also Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government &c.’ p. 1, IT. 
Ghodial ‘ History of Hindu Political Theories ’ pp, 3-4. 


CHAPTER IL 


SEVEN ANGAS OF RSJYA 

According to almost all of onr authorities a state {rUjya) is 
constituted by seven elements*® viz. s»57ntn( ruler or sovereign), 
amatya ( minister ),/anapada or rS^tra (the territory of the State 
and its people), durgra (fortified city or capital), koia (accumula- 
ted wealth in the ruler’s treasury), (army), mUra (friends 
or allies ). These seven are called angas or Ipmkrtis. The word 
prak^i in works on politics is also used for the constituents of a 
circle of states (of a mandala). Vide Manu YU 156 and Eau- 
tilya ( V12). The word also means ministers as in SukranltisSra 
n. 70-73 and ‘subjects’ in EhSravela’s Inscription (E. L vol. 30 
P.79L4), Narada (praklrnaka 5), Raghuvaih^a YIIL 18. The 
order in which these are arranged and their names vary a 
good deal. The quotations given below will indicate how the 
order differs. The sequence is- important for the reason that 
some of our authorities expressly state that when calamities be- 
fall or deterioration sets in each d the seven elements, those 
that befall each preceding one are more serious for the State 
than those of each succeeding one (Elautilya YIH 1, Manu ZX. 
295). For yandpotia sometimes the word ja?ia or is used^ for 

‘danda’ the word ‘bala’ and the word ‘pura’ for ‘dui^a’. The 
AsramavSsiparva (5.8) speaks of eight angas of rSjya. Accord- 
ing to Sumantu quoted by the Sarasvativilllsa (p. 46)^09^ 
means " punishment bodily or monetary ” and ‘ army ’ is included 
under ‘ kosia ’. Sumantu says that th Qsvamin has to be preserved 
by himself, the ministers by showing them proper respect, the 
people by keeping them contented, the fortified capital by abun- 
dance of wealth and grain, the ko&a by proper expenditure, danda 

20. VI. 1, p. 2S7;^inniRvr 

fS w I n vr?-, I. 3S3; 

OTawr i iretr* wsny n 

Jig 1X294; sgav: r HI; S3. 

1 quoted in gt^infM^gii 5 r p.46. Vide also 
snpET 99. 04-65, jn^ 225. 11 and 239, 233, 11^ snjjn|crr 1. 16 and 

IV. 1-2, The application of the word ijgSt to these is Inoidl; explained jby 
Apamd» (p. 5$8 ) JRB ^ vw 

w fwr wfRTri%wrf?fe«ni&, othhw© w ^sir 

3 
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by following one’s dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho> 
xities axe agreed that the ruler is the most important or the jBxst 
of the seven. Eautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis- 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
at r^ya is to say that the king is the State This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIV of Fiance 
when he said ‘ UEtat c'eU moi Eautilya makes his position clear 
(in VJLll 1) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prsikrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who aj^oinis other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros- 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakftis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The Sukranltisara n.4 remark that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The SukraMtisaia (L 61-62) compares 
the seven ahgSs of rSjya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, tre££Ury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Esm. (IV.1— 2) that each of the.eeven elements 
is (XHuplementaiy to the others, that if the state is defective 
^even^in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
thel wntiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit* 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplidiing the purpose in hand. 
This shoTTO that Manu and the MahabhSrata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of lajya. All must 
W(ftk harmoniously towards one ideal or eni Manu (IX. 
296r297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied together (by a rope of cow’s hair) used by a 
9(mydsm no paxtioular staff is superior (to the others ), so among 

, ’TUI. 2 ; wr* 

vitL 1 ; u gif gteS uw get ^8 1 yunwr; 

^ (? I. 61>-62; 

WWSwi I fi. 1*5? i 

^ ^ snwfisfSftrt II ^ by ib i%r ^ 

WW 11 ; *tf. IX *9^297 contain almost 

these very words and ideas, tn^ 239. i has v mgenb I 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to esoel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Mann IX. 995} is to be 
confined to that matter .alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The ane^lysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
( rastra ), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler ( s'va.ml ), have a certain system of government (amStya ), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationships. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (9) a system of govern- 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut, XI 1 (raja), Ip. H 6. 95. 10 (amatya), Ip. R 10. 95. 11, 
n, 10, 96. 4 (visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XL 5-8 (praja). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It ^ould be noted that neither Xautilya nor Xamandaka 
defines raji/a. Etymologically it means the * karma ’ or ‘bhava ’ 
( activity or state of a king ) being derived from ‘ rajan ’ with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ ( syafi or ‘ yak ’, acc. to Panini V. 1. 194 and 198 ). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ’ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smrtis and works on polity as in Manu VH. Ill, Xam. 
XTTT. 81-89. But when it is said that ‘ rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ rajya * has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ‘ the State ’ ( as including both the Government and 
the governed ). In some cases ‘rajya’ should be rendered as 
‘government’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is fommlated, realized or 
carried out ; vide Manasoll^ H 8, verses €88^ 689, 691 The 
Iffltivakyaiii^a ( Pi 4$ ), says ‘‘ rSjya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting- ihe' eari^"; 
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MedhStithi on Manu YQI 1 remarks that rajya meaius 'a 
prosperous pec^le In ZUL 4 Eautilya states ( m ht/c^ano 
janayoado rafyam jampadam v5 bJmatiti KauUlycd }, ) it as his 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rdjya (a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements). iSabara on Jat II. 3. 3 has a discourse on the deri* 
vation of rajya. 

Prof, Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 
(pp. 66-39), JayMwal in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p, 9, Prof. B, K. 
Sarkar in Positive Background of Hindu Sociology * Book H 
pp. 34^9 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
rajya intp seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theoiy of the State was known 
to ^Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of sapto/hga rclfya^^^ 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntschli and 
pthera On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
* Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the TTj ndn 
the(^ can be caUed a proper oiganic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
termonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to ente into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr, Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
Bide too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 

countries Even hi the tmes of Plato and Aristotle huge 

twM Of riaves had no voice in the -affairs of the state. Up to the 
i9th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

^ The ^tder—The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emnhashieil 
m several wor^ The Ait Br. 1 14 says that the gods 
they were wo^ed because they had no king, that therefore tSv 
^ected one by-’ consent. This shows that military ne ZmZ 

21a. Korkundvin'Geaeral Theory of Law- fir hvw n u- 
New Yqfk, 1922) ekya •Blontschli ■ assimSIatee goverameBt tT^hJh T”*?' 
ia the h^dof the State, 

fore^ affwfi to the Bose ’ (p. 374), »**• and that pf 
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led to kingship. Manu VH. 3 ( as^kranltisara I. 71 ) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran throng fear hither and thither, as there 
was thsn no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda ( the power of punishment ) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other ( Manu VIL 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for ‘ Sule ’ ). This idea of rMsyof^dya 
( the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt ui)on by 
Eautilya, the MahSbhSrata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brShmana XL 1. 6. 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law ’, which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and rrMsyar^Uya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘ if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ Ihe 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. * That in the absence of a king 
( arSjaka ) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi- 
tion of mStsyanyaya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Bamayapa IL chap. 67, l^ntiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Eamandaka IL 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, ManasollSsa n. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67. 16 
and Earn. 1. 1. Gautama XI 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root ‘ dam ’ ( to control ), that he 
( the king ) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no r^raint and ( XL 31 ) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and aSramas. The Matsyapurapa 
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225. 17i AgnipurS^ 226. 16 and Santiparva 15. 8 state that danda 
is so called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root ‘ dam ’ ) and punishes those that are imprudent 
or ungenidemanlike ( from the root ‘ dapd * ). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu ** VIL 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
sdira lH 95 = Matsya 225. 8 }, Ysj. L 354, Ssnti 121. 15. Dapda 
rules over aU people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when ( the guardians of law ) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VIL 18=SSnti 15. 2 ^ Matsya 
225. 14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difficult to find a man who is pure by nature ( Manu 
VIL 22 = ^nti 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s will and coercive power keep the indivi- 
.dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punMi for 
-breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danavaa^ 
gandharvas, the rSk^sas and reptiles— these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda ( Manu VIL 23 ). The Bhs^avad^tS (X 38 ) 
identifies danda with the divine Ersna ‘1 am dapda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti ( i e. rSjanlti ) for 
the conquerors \ For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VII 14-31, Matsya 225. 4r-17, Fsmandaka 
IL 38-44. These eulogies of dan(^ presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the Sastra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Dapda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
( Kaut. I 4, Ksmandaka II. 37, Manu VH 16, Santi 15. Iff^ 
Sknti 56; 21, 103. 34). i^nti 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a kii^, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruletr there would be no wife nor private property. ** This 
diows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence of a 
ruler. KstySyana ( in Raja N. P. p. 30 ) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
sonle^ and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly ofdce, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( "VIL 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96 ) ; one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being ( like others )’ for it is a 
great deity that stands ( before people ) in human form as a king ” 
(Manu YIL 8 = ^nti 68. 40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XL 32 ( ‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’ ) and Ap. Dh. S. I 11. 31. 5 ( ‘ he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu YEL 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranltisara 1 71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu ( IX 303-311 ) puts forward a sli^tly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX 303-306, 
The j^^nipurSua ( 226. 17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Yayu, Yama, 
Yarupa, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Yisnu he has the form of 
these. Yide Sukranltisara L 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin, 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those 
certain deities The NSrada-smrti ( praklrnaka section, 
verses 20-31 ) contains ^ several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Ihdra himself who moves 
about on the earth ( v. 20 ), that a king even when devoid of 
ciualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Kubera ( r?. 26-31 ). The Marka^ideyapura^ ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. ‘ The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen ; one desirous 
of prosperity ^oald honour the king just as one wor^ips 
Indra’ — says ^nti 67. 4. I^nti 69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The Vayu- 
purana (57. 72) remarks ^ that in all past and future 
moitttwrfaros universal emperors {cakramrUn) are born on iiie 
earth with parts of Vispu. The Matsyaputana ( 226. 1-12 ) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bhagavata-purSna ( IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Vi^pu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vsyu, Varupa — these 
and other gods — exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is fttll of ( the parts of ) all gods. It is to strengthen this con* 
caption that ancient kgatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal office. A^oka was 
styled ‘ de^nam priya ’ ( beloved of the gods ) and Kushana 
emperors like Sani^ka and Huvi^a styled themselves Devaputra 
( B. L vol. L pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386 ). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Csesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. 0. by the Greek world 
( vide Cambrige Ancient History, vol. VL p. 433 ) and Caesar’s 
image wm carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(L IS ) makes a spy say among pautas and janapadas ‘kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the jfunctions of) Indra and 
Yama, »noe they visibly inflict puniriiment and bestow favours. 
Bven divine punishment affects liiose who despise them ( kings ) 
ThM-efore kings diould not be demised’. Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Kautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe- 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Ramayana, HL 1. 18-19 and 
Vn. 76. 37-45 and Markapdeyapurana 24. 22-28, Visnudharmot- 
tara H 2. 9 for similar ideas. The phrase ‘ na vispuh prfhivipatih ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways vis. the 
rnler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Vispu i, 6. every king is Visnu. The Pancatantra** (1 130 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up ( of parts ) of 
all gods The BajanItiprak&Sa is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja ( the sovereign ruler ), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 
For eulogy of the kingly office, vide Manu VIL 6-17, Santi 
63. 34-30, ^nti 68, Kim. I. 9-11, ^janltiprakata pp, 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Eaja- 
ifitiratnakara ( p. 83 ) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( proyci ) themselves are called Vi§nu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited ( vide H. Dh> 
voilL part 1 pp. 139-140 ). The Glautama-dharmasntra ( XI. 1, 7 
and 8 } says ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas ; 
all, except brahmanas, ^ould while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon ( worship ) him ( the king ) who occupies a high seat > 
they ( the brahmanas ) too diould honour h im From the time 
of the Ait. Br. ( 37. 5 ) the harmbny between the king and the 
brihmanas and the king’s following the advice of brS^hmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait Br, 40. 1, Gaut. VOL 1» 
XL 37. Farther the ^kranltisara ( 1. 70 ) states that a king 
who oppr^ses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of rak^sas. Manu ( VH 111-113 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses his life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to &e gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmapas ( ^ntiparva 59. 93-95, BhSgavata- 
purana IV. 14 ), The Anusiasanapsurva (61. 33-33) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances “ The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is 
( evil and strife ) incarnate That king who after declaring ‘ I 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should be killed 
( by the pec^le ) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness Manu ( YU 37-38 ) states that the 
great principle of if properly wielded conduces to the 

advancement of the three puitt^arthas, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with his relations. £sm. 3. 38 makes it clear that 
dan^ foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
^ntiparva 93. 19 recommends that a kii^ who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai S. H 3. 1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
BrShmana ( 2H 9. 3. 1 and 3 ) mentions a king Dustaiitu 
Bauihs&yana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The SautrSmapi 
is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
Which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh. yol. IL p. 1337). 
iSSnti 93. 6 and 9, Manu VIL 37 and 34, Yaj. I. 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly 
the ^kranltisSTa ( IL 374-375 ) states that a king, thou^ of a 
nobl e pedigree, diould be- abandoned, if he violates if 

he hates good qualities (, in others ), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family pri@Est with the consent of the principal 
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officers of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
ro 7 al family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. Nsrada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities ( performed in former lives ) and therefore the king 
is their lord ( prakirnaka 25 ). I^kranlti I 20 also brings in 
the doctrine of Earma ‘ the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
Vn. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The l^kranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that brahmanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The YaSeistilaka 
( in. p. 431 ) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Ealinga king who made a barber his oommander-in- 
ohief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. 1 10. 1, 
Sukraniti 1. 188, Narada ( prakirnaka 48 ), Santi 71. 10. It 
may be said here that the appEirently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the staim quo about the duties of 
varpas and alramas, in the privileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ag;es to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order ; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Eautillya V, 3 we meet with these words “In 
B&jasfiya and other solemn ( or elaborate ) sacrifices the * rQjn ’ 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is” ( sanoSnavidyebhyas-trlgunavetano rSja rajasuyadisu 
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of lihe IkSTSku race ^oald be oboeen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers ( ‘rija-kart§>rah’ ) here 
and in chap. 79. 1. In the Xdiparva 44. 6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Faxlksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo- 
rical examples of the election of kings. The k^rupa Eudrada- 
man was elected king by the people of Surastra ( who at one time 
formed a republic, aco. to Kautilya 3X 1 ) and he took an oatii 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 73 (150 A. D.).*® 
Vide E, I Yol. VIII p. 36 at p. 40. Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D.), was elected a king 
(B.L Vol. IV. p. 343 at p. 348 and Jayaswal’s ‘History of 
India,’ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and brShmanas to propose some- 
body as king and such persons were called ‘rajakartSra^’. In 
Ayodhya 67. 8 , they say ‘ our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster*. Arajaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhya 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K, P. Jayaswal ( ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part I, pp. 97-98, 134, 
178) that ‘arajaka’ wm ‘an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evU.’ Ayodhya 67. 8-31, ^di. 41. 37 ff., I§anti 67. 3 ff., 
MatsyapurEna 335. 8-9 are the principal passage on arajaka. 
A. perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient bcraks that arSjaka was viewed as a state of ch a os 
and the negation of any constitution; lhat when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo- 
dhya 67. 31) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes^of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. The famous CShinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (yide Beal’s Buddhist Eecords of the, Western 
World. 1884, vol. I pp. 210-316) that w:hen Itejyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king SaiSihka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harfavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which prqposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of AvalokitesiYara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of FaxamekvaraYarman U ( of the 
PallaYa dynasty), when the PallaYa kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec- 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. 0, Minakshi’s ‘Administration and 
Social life under the PallaYas ’, 1938, p. 38 ). The Bajatarahgipl 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Ya^askara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the br&hmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Eousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modem times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the GoYernment and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among indiYiduals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that gOYernment depended 
on the consent of the people. Xautilya (X 13) refers to the 
legend that Manu VaiYasYata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection aSbrded by him. 
But £autilya is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people. S^ntipaxYa, chap. 59, states how Yainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of goyern- 
ment and not act at his sweet will.** When this theory of an 
agpreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
^read among the people, the theory of the diYihe right of kings, 
if eyer seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Vide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Goyemment 
in Ancient India’ chap. VQI and 'Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. B. H. Mehta, chap, n pp. 79 £t and 101 for election of 
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kiiigs and for Bnddhlst theories of govefoment. It is not possi- 
ble to bold as Jayaswal, IJ. Gbosal and others do (e. g. ‘Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya’ H, ‘Hindu Polity’ part n pp. 54-57 ) that the 
theory of sooisd contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine rigdit of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
sm^i to support the brahmana empire of Fu^amitra. Jayar 
swal is wrong in saying (in ‘Hindu Polity* part n p. 57) ‘the 
theory of the Msnava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subseq[uent law-book’. It has been shown above that NSrada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself ( Manu YH 
28 }. He makes use of bo& the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Yaruna, while I am the lord of the people ( verse 1, hratum saccmte 
Varuvasya deva rajSm kr^tefy <frc); I am Indraand Yaruna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4)’. Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VI 87. 1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘ May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand dim in the world like 
Indraand may you uphold the kingdom’. In the Satapatha 
BrShmana V. 1, 5.14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
inthe Yajapeya) it is said ‘the r5ja?^a is most manifestly of 
Prajapati, while being one he rules over many ’. Here the posi- 
tion of the rajanya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati In the ^at. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacridcer in the I^jasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a membar 
of the k^atriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. A 2, V. 2. 2. 14 should ruA be relied upon in rapport of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by XT. Ghoshal in 
‘Hindu Political Theofies’, pp. .28-29), since every participator 
(whetherabrihmanaor ak^atriya) in such solemn sacrifices 
as the Agniftoma and Yajapeya was rapposed to possess a oeles* 
tied body after dXk^U and Ptavargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Vidvaruph on Ysj. L 350 
quotes a long vedic parage (Spa»^) in which it is stated “the 
gods said to Parajapati ‘ we ^lall arrange for a kjng in human 
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form by t&king from the moon, the gun, Indra, Vi^nu, Vai&ra- 
vana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the MahSlbh^rata. The ^^ntiparva deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67, In chap. 59 Yudhis^hira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhisma how the title ‘king’ 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection (Krtayiiga) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Qradually moha ( delusion or aberration of mind ) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and. 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and went to BrahmS, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning.. 
Then the gods went to Vi§nu and requested him to appoint ( as 
king ) one who deserved to be the best among men. Vifnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmapas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedafigas and Dandaniti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oatii(Betout above in note 41). He wag crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of tiie people. Vispu himself esta> . 
Wished h i m saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to yoiur 
order’ and then Visnu entered the king Pythu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so . 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, nor does Pythu expressly im>mise anything to the people 
as rach. Hrobably it was thought that the promise to the sag^. . 
Was impliedly a promise to the pec^le in ^nerW. thu^.- 
aceoiant, such as it is, raiher appears to emphasize the ; 
origin 'of kingshipi ’’ 
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Qhiap. 67 contains a mucli shorter version of the origin of 
kingship, prohably because a few chapters before another vers- 
ion has abeady been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharm% no security of life nor of property, 
that tWefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts (sciimy^) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honotir 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern- 
ment is a very difScult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men*. The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators ( and not Manu ) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 thma 
is no reference to ah original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. God gives a kihg to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a ^hare in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
pratijnu of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap, 67 there is a blending 
of the thwjy of Divine Eight and of an original compact 
between king and people. In both, boweyer; the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of king^ip. Santi 67. 4 stat^ 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the kii% as one 
hbndurslhdra*, while chap, 59.139 asks ‘what is the cause but 
the divine cdiaxacter (the king, possess), on account of which, 
people remain under his control’? It must be said that in both 
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chapters of the Santiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

The Naradasmrti as indicated above (pp. 23,27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says ( praklrnaka 20-22 ) ‘ It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power ( majesty ) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ ( 1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Right of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions ; 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution ; (EL) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend- 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (HI) kings are accountable to Grod alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience aa-e enjoined by Giod i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the ibreach of the kiaig’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theolc«y and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards prc^KJsition I it has been ^own above that the 
Manusnuti, the MaMbhSrata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent perforixdng . 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposir 
tion H all Sanskrit works recognised here^tary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and ,, 
fourth propositions in tato. . They say that the king cannot. dio;ss 
he likes, that he has to carry out ^e diotatas of dh^wma,. 
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power to make new rulwi is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from ^kranlti and Anu^sanaparva cited above. When 
Mann (Vn. 111-113) says that a king who haxasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him, Fiok (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist Jstakas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by NSrada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. JJarada" (praklrpaka verse.s 13 
and 33 ) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one ^ould not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one ^ould abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
niay follow from violating it (king’s order )’. Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada's doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is -impossible to hold tihat the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblMt to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while ihe theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con- 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Ghri^ian countries, relying on pass^^ in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Bbmans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
oiroumscribed in Indk by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand ; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmasSstra Writers w'as 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand ( see n. 45 ). 
Baud; Dh. S. J. 10, 1, says ‘the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects’. Ysj. I 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the sub> 
jeots do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people) ’ and Yaj, X 384 lays down that a king who 
protects according to tSstras receiyes the 6th part of the merit 
ipuvm) of the subjects. Santiparva (57. 44-'45) states 'One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz> 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who doM not protect &o. ’ Sukranlti X 131 affirms 
‘ the go^ destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts,’ 
Vide Vas^ha X 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Visnu Dh. S. iJL 38, Udyoga- 
parva 133. 13, Santi 67, 37 (4th part of puiiya), ^nti 34, 13 (4th 
part), Santi 73. 30, XSramavasi 3.40, Anu§asana 61.34 and 36, 
Xam. XL 10 for the idea that the king receives a part ( generally 
6th part) of VtLOpuwo. (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their Vide Bamayana 111.6. 14. Kalidasa echoes 

this in the Sakuntala 11. 13. Adiparva 313. 9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world. Santi 71. 39 says that the spiritual merit 
i^at a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based : (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(3) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punidunent ( Manu VIX 
33), (4) n primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz. the State ). Vide Medh§.tithi on Manu IX. 394 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point, Onemeaningof the word ‘rSjan’ is'kgatriya’. Manu 
( VEL 1) states that he will declare rnjadhcsrnm and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘kfatriy a’ and remarks that a 
k^triya who has undergone the upanayana soMTeSira ( or dbU^ha 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most ptqpesr persbni 
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to be a kit^. Some of the works such as the B&jadharmarkauS' 
tubha, Rajanltiprakasfa, the Nltimayukha, and Par. M. vol. I 
pp; 449-451 refer to the discussion in the Furvamln^hs£ 
works on the topic of the Ave0 sacrifice. On Jaimini IL 3. 3 
Sahara and Eumarila hold an elaborate discussion. The Yedid 
texts say ‘rS.jS rSjasuyena yajeta’ (‘the Bajasuya ^ould be 
performed by a rSjan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that saorffioe there is an called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘if a brShmana performs avesti, 
he places the WmU. (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerii^ &c,’. The purvapdk^ (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘ rSjan ’ applies to any one (wheiher a brShmapa, 
a ksatriya or a vaiSya) who protects the people. The siddMiita. 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rSjan 
means a ksatriya and that by the other passage about brah- 
manas &o. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaiSyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Eajasuya rites. 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘rajan’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
thou^ he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while KumSrila observes that persons of all the four 
varpas are seen as mlers of kingdoms.** In the literature on 
dharmai&stra the word ‘rajan’ is understood in the sense of ‘one 
who rules over or protects a country* (i. e. the pOrvapaksa view 
in the Parvamimlihsa). Vide Medhatithi on Manu VIX 1, 
Apararka^* (on Ya j. 1 366) remarks “ when he who is not a kpatriy a 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i. e. becomes a king) he diould 
do all this (that a kpatriya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘that by assuming the: position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other’ and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is establi^ed that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects”. According to KullSkathe 
word ‘rajan’ means ‘ any person who is crowned king and pro- 
tects the country and capital’ and is not used in the sense of ‘a 
person of the ksatriya caste’. The BsjanItiratnSkara (p. 2) 
after citing Sulluka and K§,madhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The EsjanitiprakaSa holds*® a long 
discussion (pp. 10-15 ), states that the word ‘rajan’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘rajan’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The VaijayantI on Visnu Dh. S. H. 44 explains 
‘ r^jham ’ as * of ksatriyas ’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the ^hga empire, was a brahmana 
( Harivariisa HL 2. 35 ff, E. I. vol. 30 p. 54 ); the KanvSyanas, 
who followed the i^ngas, were brShmanas and so were the 
Vakatakas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Insaription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol. YDI. p. 24 ) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. IL pp. 133-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a brahmana ^ould follow the profession of arms. 
Manu yiT. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Eumarila’s dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a §adra. 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a 6udra. Medhatithi*'^ ra:plains this by saying 
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that the prohibition applies only to a country where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief ministeX) the comm an der* 
in-ehief are of the Sudra caste; compare Sp. Dh. S. L 11. 32. 18« 
Manu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any dhdra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
MedhStithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. MedhStithi 
on Manu YUL 1 remarks that ‘persons of other varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have jrawer over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people’. SSntiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to sm?ti rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivamta ( HI. 3. 6 
‘aksatriysSca rajano viprab Sudropailvinab ’ ) and some of the 
Purapas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly tudras and that dudra kings will celebrate Akvamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Linga* 
purSpa 40. 7 and 43. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a ^udra king 
{ Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. IL p. 373 ). 

It ww almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
^ntiparva (33.43-46) enjoins*® upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandsofi of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The Eaja- 
tarangipl (V. 349 and VL 333) describes at great length the 
regime of the notorious queens Sugandha ( 904-906 A. D. ) and 
RidcUi ( 980-81 A. D. ) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, thoc^h on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Ganjam ( of about the 13th century) 
it is stated that When a certain king named ^bhakara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Bandi- 
mah£devl, who is styled ‘parmna-bhattarika-mahS]SjS.dhira.ja- 
pjarameSyarl’ ruled the earth for a long time ( E. L vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138). Whether the grandiloguent titles were deserved by 
^ queen mr were only the exaggerated efiusiohs of a courtier, 
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it is clear tliat the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The BaghuvaihEia ( XIX. 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agniyarpa sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditarjr and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XU. 9.3, 1 eind 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in sucoe^ion has already 
been referred to ( p. 26 ). Thou^ succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne- 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against tiie younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marryii^ before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
sm^tis (H. Dh. II. pp. 546-549). Even the Egveda several 
times refers to jyai^hya ( rights of seniority ) of Indra ( Eg* L 5. 6, 
m. 50.3 ). The Tai. S. U. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Inia as the ‘ jyestha ’ ( the eldest ) and Tai. S. U ** 5. 2. 7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth ( of the father ) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced B^haspati to 
perform the DvUdaSaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that petition. The Nirukta IL 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devipi and Santanu were two brothers, scions of the Xuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so DevSpi practised austeri- 
ties. The result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brShmanas said to him * You sure 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain ’. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to BevSpi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perfeom a sacrifice. The Egveda hymn X 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain This story shows how long 
before Yaska the ];>opular belief was that it was a great sin to 
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pass oyer an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Brhad-devats VH. 156-157 and Vm. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, viz. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when DevSpi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu i^ould be their king, the 
subjects crowned l§antanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
brshmanas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one^”’? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhimaseha who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
* who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?’ (Sabh£ 68.8). In the BamSyapa^ Daiaratha 
addresses Bama ( XL 3.40 ) ' you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself { i. e. of ksatriya blood } ’ and 
Vasiftha says to Bama ‘Among all Iksvakus the eldest son 
becomes the kii^’; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ ( II. 110.36 ). The Ayodhyakanda in 
several places ( 8.33-24, 101.3 ) reiterates the idea that all the 
sons of a king dp not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally ht and endowed with qualities. 
EautUya ( L 1? } ^ states that people esteem rulership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
becomes free from the debt he ow% to his pitrs and there* 
fore the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
l^jadhaxma-k. (pp. 234-235) after quoting the XslttSpur&pa 
and the Bsmayapa lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons ( whether he is junior or senior in s^e ) ; 
(2) if the son of a junior queen ( of the same caste ) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who (son) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred ; (4) if twins are bom to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be'preferred. 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX. 301 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Xdiparva^^ 109. 35 states that 
Dhi^iarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The SukranltisSra (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son ^ould succeed.** The 
Snkranltisara farther points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies ; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea- 
sury, horses &o. (L 346-348). The E&jadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions: (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R D. X. quotes the words of the 
fisherman chief to Bhlqma in Adi. 100. 93.®* The BalambhattI 
on Yaj. I. 309 and BajanltiprakS^a p. 40 say the same. Another 
example is that of Andaman who became king when his father 
AsamaJ ja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(3) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on Papdu’s death and not Duryodhana ). The Nltiva- 
kyamita ( sec. 34 p. 349 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows: the son, full brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected dr who takes up the kingdom ). 
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' Soiii6tiiixeB a king selooted a younget son to sucooed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudxagupta though a younger son was nominated by his 
father Ghandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
guccessful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions p. 6). Similarly Ghandragupta n, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudxagupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
A-dipaarva chap, 75 ff. and above p. 42 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Baghu. XVHL 39, 

In almost aU works on it}at§,stra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Eaut. VI. 1, 
Manu VIL 32-44, Yaj, I. 309-311 and 334, Sankha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D, E, III p. 14 and Esjanlti-praka^a p. 116, 
toi 57. 12 ff. and 70, L 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mans. 
soUasa IL 1. 1-9 (p. 29 ), Sukra L 73-86, Visnudharmottara H 3, 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj, (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘a king should have great ener^, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others> 
dependent on those who are advanced ( in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper ( in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(ion both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh ( in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharma (as to vainas and 
lliiramas), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets (or aco. tb BhSiuchi and AparSrka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies’), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govem- 
ident, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brahmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects’. Manu VH 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. The Mit. says that the qiialities 
speoi&d in Yaj. L 309-311 are ankerangd ( inward or niore essen- 
tial ). The 2nd quality * sthQla-laksa ’ occurs also in the inscrip- 
tion of Rudradanm (1. L vol. VHL at p. 44). Prom I 312, Yaj. 
states the hdhMiga qualities viz. seleotbn of ministers, purohita 
and samrificial priests, gifts to worthy brahmanas, protection &o. 
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EaU'tilya YL 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from- 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa^ 
ohable) viz, being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘abhi- 
gSmika-gunas’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dhara.sena H ( of Valabhi) in E.L vol. XI p. 83 and in -the Maliya 
plate of the same king ( Gupta Ins. pp. 164, 169 ). The Datakumara- 
oarita VUI appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to ) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai. 
vatma-sampad-abhijanat-prabb^i &c.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study, under- 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, refection, discus- 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect( dfti) are mentioned by 
Kam. IV, %%. The word ‘ siakyasamanta ’ ( in Kaut. VI 1 ) occurs 
also in Agn^urana 239. 4, The qualities that are the dMerent 
aspects of his enthusiasm ( or energy ) are : valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in EAm. IV. 23. Then follows a lor^ list of quali- 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( dtma^mpat), Gaut. ( 2, 4-6 ) requires that the king should 
do what is right ( acc. to Sastras) and speak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), ^ould control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all hie subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
dankharlil^ita £^re% more or less with those of Eautilya and 
Yaj. Santiparva 70 states that the king ^ould possess 36 quali- 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he ^ould be godly, not 
wicked, not hauidity, of agreeable addre^ &c. EAm. I 21-22 
mentions 19 qualitieB that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of the king (^morsampxt), -viz. study of Irastra (Dandaniti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of comprehension* 
energy, eloquence, ’fbmness, capacity to endure the worries of^ 
adversities, Ehajesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulness* 
gnatefuiness, noble family, character,’ self-restraint. ' Then Earn, 
in jy. 15-19 sets out the qualities oalied which 
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generally agree 'Wfitt Kauiiilya’s enumeration (inYLl). Acc. 
to IV. %i liberality, taruthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities, l^e MSnasollSsa (IL 1. 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness ( which 
agree more or less with Kautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipuranai (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &o. In the Parasiurima- 
pratilpa 96 qualities are enumerated in the BsjavallabhakSnda 
(Ms. 239 of Vfeamabag collection H, folio 21b). The SabhSparva 
5. 107 t 109 and ESmSyana U. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro- 
or£^ination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
mem^Tts), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under- 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Yanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleases on 
account of vices. SabM5. 125 states that sleep (by day), lazi- 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works oh dharmaSsstra and arthaSSstra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis- 
cipline. Gaut. XL 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl ( the three Vedas ) and Snviksikl. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kau^. L 2 
says that AnvIksikI ooniprehends Sahkhya,*’ Yoga and Loka- 

57., vWt '(ilefwrf < ••• 

i aiwvt iirftwfeit uarr « ari- 

I. a. This last verse oconrs ia on s v tv qsf I. 1. 1, where 

the 4th pada is Some read (JoUy’s ed. of 

art^ner), b’Jt seems to be more grammatical and to be the reading 

of most classical works. The Trivandrum ed. reads PataSjali 

in his Malmbhaaya has a sentence (Bhagnii 

expounds the Lofciyata system ), vpl. Ill p. 325 on Kaini VII. 3. 45. Later 
on ^kayata came to be identified with atheistic views that denied the 
existence of a soul or the next world. Sankara on VedSntasutra II. 2. 1 and 
( Continued on the next page) 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyas with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in oalsunities and prosperity and imparts exceUence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of ( sheds 
light on) all vidy&s, it is the means of (inducing to go in for ) 
all undertakii^, it is the source of all dharmas. Eautilya 
derives the name from the root * Iks * with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokiyata is included in Anviksiki, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remeirks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lok£yata came to mean ‘ nSstika ’ ( atheist, materialist ).Aco. 


( Continued frmn last page ) 


in. 3. 53 and 54 states that the Lauliayatikas held the view that conscious* 
ness is a quality of the body ( and there is no soul over and above the body ). 
The Tantravartika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini I4 3. 3 }• 
In the Ramayana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by £nviksik7 speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharma^stras ( that point out the sensible path ). 

1 It# «iTi5T: tn%5nRT(^s « 

1 fiirS & 1* 

100. 38-39. The Kamasutra (I. 2. 30) says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
a kir»pana ( copper coin ) which one is certain of is better than a niska 
( a gold coin ) which is doubtful. ^ 

1 ^n=r ^ I, 2. so. Raja^khara in his Kavyamimahsa p. 37 
(Gaekwad’s O. series, ed. of 1934) refers to the opinion of the Laukayatika 
logicians that the consciousness in human beings arises from the bhutas 
{ elements ) just as the power of intoxication ( in wine ) is due to the mixture 
of several ingredients (none of which may by itself be intoxicating ). The 
Kitivakyaznrta p. 76 remarks ** the Lokayatika view leads to the effectuation 
of worldly affairs, for the king is able to uproot the thorns of the country by 
the help of Lokayata f| 

trsTf p* 7a. vide j. R. a. s. for 1917 p. 175 

n. 2, article on in J. A.O.S. 1930 p. 132 ff., H. Dh. vol. 11 p* 35j> n.: 

‘Historical Notices of the Lokayatas * in the Silver Jubilee vol, of the & O. 
R, Institute, Poona pp, 386-397, 
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to the AmaxakoSa, Vi^Tarupa on Ysj. I. 806, Haradatta on 
Gfaut. (XL 3), Apararka and several others Anvlksikl means 
‘Logic’. Aco. to TTam n. 7 and 11, the Mit, on Yfij, L 311, 
iSukranlti L 158 it means ‘Atmavidya’ (Metaphysics), while 
Shikranlti 1 153 and Bajanlti'prakaSa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nitimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Ve^nta in Anvlk^ikl and MlmEhsa and smptis under 
Trayl The Barhaspatyasutra ( IL 5-6 ) advises the king to follow 
the Laukayatika doctrines at the time of securing artha (wealth ) 
and the Kapalika-Eiastra. in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires.** 

Great divergence of viem prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti YH. 43, Isanti. 59,33, Kaut. 1 9, Yaj. 1 311, Earn. H 9, 
i§ukranItiL 153, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., AnvlkqiM, ^^yl, Yarta and Dandanitl Eaut 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
were three and regarded Anviksiki as a special branch of 
Trayc ; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
ware only two, Yarta and Dandainlti, since Tray! only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to khow the ways of the world; and the AuSanas^ regard- 
ed Dandaniti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidyas are tied down to it ( i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dapdanlti ). It 
will be seen how the AuSanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. Ihe DaSakumaracarita Vili ( i^t displays a 
deep ^dy of Kautilya) says tiiat the vidyas for the kirg are four 
( catasro rajavidyas-traylvartanvlkqikldandanltih ). The Barhas- 
pa tyqsu tra I 3 ( Dandanltireya vidya) holds that Dandaniti is 
'-thaffl||^j' (^ential) vidya for &e king. Kautilya further 
. ^^ains that ^larma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Yedas, visr.. 'Samaveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Athsovaveda and Itihasaveda (i e. Itihasa and Purana ) are the 
other Yedas and tfiat the six Angas also ( viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy ) are comprehend- 


II, 5-6. 
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ed in the word ‘ Trayl*° jSukraniti 1 155 says that therl4 vidySs 
( enumerated in Yaj, L 3 ) are comprehended in Trayl, Gaut XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making, the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, DharmaiSstras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
PurSpa. In the BSm^yapa, Bsma and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedangas, in Dhanuiveda, 
G&ndharvaveda, Bujavidya &c. ( L 18. 34 and 26, XL 1.20, H 2. 
34-35, V. 35. 13-14 ). In the Vanaparva 277. 4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhimanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 ;&e 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of astrqs, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also AnuSasana 104. 146-147. 
KhSravela in his Hathigumpha Inscription ( K L vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5 ) states that he learnt Lekha < official correspondence), 
Bupa (currency), GanauA (Accountancy) and the admini- 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Budradaman ( E. L vol. VJJI at page 44 ) the Mahak^atrapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha ( either lexicography or 
politics ), music, logic and other vidyas and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, el^hants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling*', l^e personal attain* 
ments of Samudragupta ( in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp, 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. n. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Fre^ad’s ‘ Theory of Government in Ancient India ’ p. 318 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted &om the 
Buddhist work, SutrSlankSra of A^vaghoga. The Nltivlkyam?ta** 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowle^e of arms 
&o. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same ^ntiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘Bepublie ’ (tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, voL HI. p. 357 ) viz. ‘Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the ezclu'^ 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human vaoe as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day &c. ’ The AgnipurSpa ( 335. 1-4 ) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharma^Sstra, kSma^stra, arthaSSstra, science 
of archery ( dhanurveda ), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
With those who are angry with the king or dte'espected by bim 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he Should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. H, p. 364. Sometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
TaksadilS ( vide Jstakas ed. by Pausboll IL 87, 278, 319, 333, 400, 
HL 158, 168, 415, 463). The subjects of study there were the three 
vedas and 18 SilpSni or vidyas ( Jatakas, voL IL 87, HI 115 ). 
Kautilya(I4) explains that Virta is constituted by agricul- 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade ; it benefits ( the State ) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour; by 
means of varta the, king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under- control -his own side and the enemy. In the 
Sabbaparva** 5.79 and Ayodhyakanda 100.47 it is declared 
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timt when the world relies on varts it easily prospera. The 
^Snti-parva ( 263. 3 ) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if vSrtS was given up, that this world is rooted 
in vSrtS and is sustained by the three vedas ( 68. 35 ). The 
Vanaparva ( 150. 30 ) states that the whole world is sustained 
by vSrta i.e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agrioulture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The HltivSky&m^ ( p. 03 ) 
after defining varta es above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when varta is prosperous and- that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a well in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
im^rtance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthadastra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya ( I, 5 ) starts by saying that the tliree vidyas 
( except dandaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon dapda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired). Yidyas produce 
disc^line ( of the 2nd kind ) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then he goes on to say ^t.the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his cmda 
is performed ( in the 3rd year or later ) and after upmaya'na he 
should learn the three vedas and anvlksikl &om the ii^tas 
( those learned in the veda ), varta from the heads or superin- 
tendenia ( of the various departments thereof ) and dandaifiti 
from expounders (ofthe«aQ^5) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu YIL 43 ( ssMatsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22 ) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidyas. EAutilya prescribes that the prince ^ould study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the -ndyas 
enumerated above (after his 16tb year) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding, of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to. ItihSsa which comprises 
FurSna, history, stories, panegyrics, dharma^stra and artha- 
ASstra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined mid who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjecte also and to doing good to 
;ali ^dii be the sole ruler of the earth. The . NltiyskySniita 
( p. 162 ) defines vinaya as ‘’acting with hmniyty toi^^d?;t^^ 
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who excel in yratas, vidySs and are aged.!. Manu VIL 38r-39.* 
yam L 19-20 and 59-63, ^ukra I. 92-93 ( taken from KSm. 
X 19-20 ) extol the value and importance of vimm and waiting 
.upon the aged and the learned. ■ Manu ( VIL 40—42 ) states that 
•many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, , though residing in a forest (i. e, 
without an army &o. ), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, SudSs son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Prihu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
mnaya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu VH 40, Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because, their ideal of king^p was that the king ^uld be a 
rSjgr^ ( a royal sage ). Huli^sa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in Sskuntala IL 14 and Raghuvamsa (I 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became^ kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short^mingB ( vide p, 50 above ). Not only was an extensive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmaiSstra and-arthaiastra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral (helpline and the right direct- 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Eautilya ( tO) em|)hasizes that control of the. organs of 
seiise is the cause of tpi^oficiency in) vidysis and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( mMna ), haughtiness or 
insolence ( rnada ), overjoy. He says that ( the whole purpose or 
insistehoe of ) all eastras is the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth 'up to. its four borders whose 
sens^are lutunde? control Will at once pieri^ and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz. Daipdakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a brahmapa girl through lust and 
perished vdth his kingdom and . kinsmen and .Earala king of 
Vld^; Jahamejaya (perished) who attacked briihmanas 
.though, hot tep^per and Tslajah^ who did so against the 
; Alla who exacted through greed ' exc^ive taxes from 
p^reons of tlw four yarnas and Ajabindu, the king of Sauvira ; 
fisyana who did.not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Buryodhaia who did not give even a part from his king iinni ; 
Pambhbdbhava who demised ell beings throu^ hls. irisolenoe , and 

64/ The word •philosophy’ used fiy Hato has hot the uatrcw aeas- 
-iBgof njodwetiiBesc ■ 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty; Vatapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked Dvaipayana*®. These tsk evil tendencies are 
called iatm-^cujrmrga or ari-^varga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jimadagnya (Para^urama.) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a longtime. Kam.(L55- 
58 ) and ^kra. I 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut, and E!§m. L 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
J. 6. Vide Markandeya 27, 12-13. In the VasavadattS of 
Subandhu ( Hall’s ed. pp. 273-276) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyumna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74. 13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives ( such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya ctf the Nipas, Bahula of Talajahghas, Phautamulaka 
of the Cinas). This shows that Cina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VlL 44 ( =Matsya 215. 55 ) also 
emphasizes the necessity .for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arisii:g from harm and krodha. 
Manu (VH 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
ksma ( desire for pleasures ) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep hy day » 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing,, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering ; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VIL 50) that among the vices due to Amtko, 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than ea<di succeeding 


65. Most of these stories occnr in the Mahibharata, Putins, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly’s ed. of the Eantiliya vol. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vfsnis and Dvaipiyana is not known. For Janamejaya ( different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the FSndava ) incnrring the rin of brahmana- 
kiiling, vide ^ti 150. 3. For Arjuna ( called Kartavuya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabhaparva 22. 24. Vanaparva 115. 12. Anuiasana 153. 3 ff, Sant! 

, 49. 35 ff. and 5svamedhikaparva 29, Matsyapumna 43, Viyu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96. In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through k«ma, krodha, lobha &c..are different except that 
of Ails (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide &bha 22.; 24 and 
Udypga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94, 7 ),. For the story of Danto who raped .a tnaM^ 
of the Bhfgu family vide Ramaya^ Vn, 80-^1, 
tibned (along with Rava^ and Kicafca'} by the KimaSaai^ li' 
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one and ( VIL 52 ) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus- 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VIL 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings (sarvaMvam^aAgivah) a>nd 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Kautilya ( Vm 3 ) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kama and states his own 
opinion that arthoMdtva meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro- 
perty is more harmful than reviling and.dandapSrusyais more 
harmful than arthadhsana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel." These are echoed > 
almost in the same words by KSm. XlV. 25 and in the Sakuntala 
(IL 25) by filalidasa. Vide Sabh£ 68. 20, Udyoga 33. 92 for the 
seven principal vices. Ksm. (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three rices of hot temper and the four of Mma and holds an 
elaborate discussion bn their re^ective demerits. He defines 
arthadfisana ( XIV. 17 ) somewhat diSerently ( viz. as the aban- 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to &ow 
that what really merits blame is not so ). Vide the Visnudharmot- 
taran.65.12-15for the two meanings of arthadfisana". Xam. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points, in its favour and 
advises the king to pr^are a separate well-guarded huntiiig 
ground of one-half yojam in length and breadth if he really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42). The ManasoilUsa (vol. H) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th vimtati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kin^ and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 

. royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting Xsm. warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kinsdom against fondness for women ( XIV. 57-58 ). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting (XIY. 65), XautUya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VHL 3 last 
sentence in prose ). In the DaSakumiiracarita ( Vill ) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to Icama. 
Earn. L 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis ( respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting, Sukra (L 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra ( 1. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Havana came to grief through their passion for women ( 1 114 ) 
and tW a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies ( L 128 ). Kiim. ( L 40-46, which are 
almost the same as ^kra 1 102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach- 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects, ^antiparya (6R1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity ( raja^astraprane- 
tarab ) named by it extol protection as the highest dhanm of 
the kit^. Manu YSJ. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and EhlidSsa in BaghuvaihSa 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights ) and in meeting external'* 
aggression. Yide quotation from B^haspati below. Gauta^ 
( X 7-8 ) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and airamas according to the rules 
of Slstra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it (XI^ 9-10), Vasistha ( 19, 1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long sattra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Ym. 19. 7-8 
ahd Yisnu Ph. S. HL 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XL 9-10. The 
§ahtiparva ( 23.15 ) repeats a g^hU of B^iaspati ‘ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
viz. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a brShmana 
who does not go on a journey ( for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers )**". Manu IX 306 states that the king pro- 
tectiug his subjects according to the ^Sstra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it perforins every day sacrifices 
in which the fe^ are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Yaj.L335 
is to the same effect. Xautilya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and H^ramas to their duties ‘ Therefore the 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from tiieir duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact ( without breach ), enjoys bliss 
in this world and the nest Harada** ( prakirnaka 33 ) states 
* His duty is to protect the subjects, to ( honour or } listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra ( 1 14 ) says that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri { verse 28 ), to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom— these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Vifnudharmottara ( lH 323. 25-26 ) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In ^anti 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain br&hmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and sSramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

The duty to protect involved fighting and probable death* 
Therefore the ancient works on dharmap^astra always insist ihat 
it is the duty of the k^atriya to fi^t and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal Manu (Til 87-89} enjoins 
upon the king, when protectii^ hb subjects against invasion, not 
to run away &om battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fitting in battle. Yiij. I 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2.16 and 18 and 11, 8-9. The Bhagavadglts ( H 31-37 ) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
k^atriya than a righteous war, that a ksatriya’s duty require 
him not to girail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survive he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without oaring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. S&nti- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the ASvamedha are : purified of all sins, so all 
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eoldlets (of whatever caste and on whatever side ) killed in battle 
become phre by the d^truotion of their, sins. Manu ( VH 94-95 ) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefleld: 
ParaSara” HI 37 says “Two men pierce the orb of the sun ( i el 
reachheavenly worlds) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy ” and the following verses 
(UL 38. ff) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the itgveda X. 154 3 
( =: Atharva 18. %. 17 ) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure. It is probably this passage 
which Sautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Yeda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dhl 
S. (n. 10. 26. 2-3 ) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of brihmanas (stolen by. thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a ( good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the pr^otion of cows and b^hmanas is 
'^cially commended (vide §Snti 21. 19 and 77. 28 and 30 ). The 
Viaoudharmasutra IH 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kmgs equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brahmana, a kii^, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &o.).’ 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhisma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he ^ould 
meet death from eM; ’ ( Bhismaparva 17. 11 ). The same idea is 
presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, SSnti 97. 23 and 25. 

X&mandaka^^ (Y. 82-^83) makes it clear that the subjects 
requits protection against the king’s officers, thieves, enemies of 
-the kit^, royal favourites (like the queen and the princes) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king’s 
duty to protecst, the worl^ lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and saoriflcers. Vide Gaut. X 
9-13, XVin. 31, Eaut. n. 1, Anu^sana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Vianudharmasutra HI. 79-80, Manu VH. 83 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and HI. 44, Matsya 315. 58, Atri 34, The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
gpreat liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. H. pp. 113, 856-864, The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi- 
cines, losing, food and clothing according to their requirements”. 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, Visnudharmasutra HL 65, Matsya 315. 63, 
.^ni 335. 35, Adiparva 49. 11, SabhS 18. 34, Vir^taparva 18. 34, 
StLnti 77.18. The E&janiti-prakaia (pp. 130-131) quotes” the 
Vifnudharmottara requiring the kii^ to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativratss) and Sahkha-Likhita to the effect that even 
ksatriyas and vaiSyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the §Sstras for them ^ould approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that Sudras also ^ould apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained.” Medhatithi on Manu V, 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vai^as and shdras strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &o. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writecs and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind, the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
emplojrment to those who were unemployed. ASoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (Snd Bock Edict at Ealsiin 
.0. L I voL 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged ( 8th Gimar Bock Edict in 0. 1 1 p. 15 ). In 
the 2nd century B.C. Eharavela, emperor of Ealihga, declares in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I voL XX p. 71 at p. 86 ) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
.round the Xhibira lake in the Kalihga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Budradaman in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsiana lake at great cost firom his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences {prwsceya) or forced labour. 
The AnuSasanaparva says that good kings diould'^ construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahmanas. The MatsyapujSna 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
VideAp.I3h.S.IL2.4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sfidra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the W# 
Were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi- 
ttate staff iu all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to fem to Dickens’ ‘Oliver Twist’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-hdus^ in 'mngian.i 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Kant. 1.19, Manu TIL 
145-147, 216-226. Yaj. 1 327-333, §ukranlti 1 276-285, AgnipurSna 
235, Vispudharmottara II151, Bhsgavata X70.4-17, XltipraksSika 
VDt 9 ff, EsjanltiprakaSa pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out ( H. of Dh, voL II 
pp. 805-806 ). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Manu 37 ) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. L 39-41, Gaut XL 13-14 say the sama In 
giving this advice exaggerated clainis were mads for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dh. voLII 
pp. 135-136 and AnuSisana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha5. 90)W. 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautillya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
§astra L 19 Eautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the kii^, in their 
welfare lies his welfare ; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good’. Similar words occur in. the 
Visnudharmasutra UL last verse. ** The Mahabharata ( l§anti 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Ahgiras ( i.e. Bihaspati ), 
one of which says * of what use is tapas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.* Eautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
■orata ( in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &o. ) consists in being ever active, the 
sacnrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the basinet 
(of the State), the sacrificial fee (that the king pays ) is his 
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impartiality to all ( lit behaving in the same way to all), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Santiparva ®* ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
NltiprakasM VIIL 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasii^ to him, bat what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In ^anti 90. 1 and 5 it is said ' the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king In TTdyogaparva 118. 13-14 a king 
exclaims * the wealth I possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment ; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but ) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. Eiing Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the Msrkandeya ** ( 130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec- 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal Kaut. 
H 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Yaj, J. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
^nti 139. 104rl05 for the same idea. ** In the RsmSyana IL 3. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince I^ma are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that I^hna behaved like 
a father ( IL 2. 39 ), that he S 3 rmpathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The iUtoiayapa®* BDL 6. 11 declares that 
it Would be a great adfuxnm on the part of that king who fakes a 
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sixth part of the produce ( of fields ) and does not protect his 
stibjects as if they were his children. These ^ntiinents are 
echoed by classical poets like Kalidasa in the Sikuntala V. 5 
and VI. 23 and the Baghuvaihi^a ( L 24 ). In the Harsa* 
carita ( V ) the dying king FrabhSpkaravardhana consoles hu 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. Aioka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘all men are my 
children’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, 0. I I vol I 
pp. Ill and 114 ). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rSjan occurs in numerous places 
in the Egveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
(Eg. VH. 64. 2). Varuna (Eg. 1 24. 12 and 13,X.173.5>. 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king ’ as in E& 
L 65. 7, in. 43. 5 ( ‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’ ), IV. 4 1, IX. 7. 5, X 174 4 ) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in E?> IX 10. 3, X 78. 1, X 97. 6 ( ‘ where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ mjSndl). san^vim ). In Eg. 
Vm 21. 18 it is said ‘ Oitra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word ‘samrsj’ is known to 
the Egveda and is used as an epithet of Varupa (in Eg. VL 68. 9) 
and of Indra ( in Eg. Vm 16; 1 ) and the word ^ihrajya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Eg. L 25. 10. In Eg. VEIL 37. 3 
Indra is said to be sole ruler of the world ( ekarat ). It is hot un- 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze- 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Eg. vm 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Eg. VH 83. 7-8 it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanqui^ king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( daiarajne ) Indra and Varuna helped 
■Sudas who was surrounded by them on all sides! A very lar^ 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous plac^ in 
the Egveda ( e. g. L 53. 8 and 10,. L 54 6, L 100. 17, Vll 33. 2. 
vm. 3. 12, vm 4 2). Besides these it appears that the]^e,were 
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tribal chiefs or gofvernments of such clans or tribes as the 
i,nnB, Druhyas, Turva^as, Purus, Yadus (Pg. L 108. 8, all in 
the plural, YIL 18, 6 and VlLL 6, 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘a king or 
chief of that clan Vide Bg. VUL 4. 7, VUL 10. 5, IV, 30. 17. In 
the Atharraveda in. 4. 1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word iekardi) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VI98,1 (may®^ Ihdra conquer and may he never be def^ted, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
{adMraja) is clearly set forth. In Bg. X 128. 9*® the word ‘adhi- 
iSja’ must be taken in the same sense. The Athaivaveda speaks 
of an Ugra wUch word seems to mean a formidable king ( or 
emperor ) ‘Then you chase away disease as a formidable ( king ) 
who is in the midst ( of many kings presses hard each of them ) ’ 
iV. 9. 4i in the Atharvaveda IIL 4. 3 it is said ‘ May the see 
a lot of tribute*. In Bg. X 34. 8 the word wgm has probably 
the same cense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. IL 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by tbie king 
( tasmSd rajM manuqya vidh|rtab.). In the Tai S. I 8.10.2 
occur ®® the words in the dvid formula recited in the Bajasuya 
‘May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas The exact relation of the 
two words ‘adhipatya’ and ‘iSnarajya’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S, IX. 40 and X 18 and in Kathaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said®® that ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and orqwned with the Aindra MaKabhi^ka 
making him take an oath.’ In ^is passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘svarajya’, ‘vairajya’ and ‘paramesthya’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup- 
reme i>ower. Even a brShmana, according to vedio texts, may 
perform the Vajapeya if he desires ‘ svarajya ’ which means super- 
eminence. Faramesthin means ‘ Frajapati ’ and so paramesthya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from saihrajya to * parameqthya * 
there should be a descent to mere ‘ rajya ’ and ‘ maharajya 
Sayana®* takes ‘rajya’ and ‘maharajya’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Folity’, parti pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean ‘the Bhaujya constitution dm. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Aioka’s Bock Edicts V and Xilf. and in Khara^ 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Cutch and ‘ vairajya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘self-ruling S3rstem but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vctirSjya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br. In the Bgveda ( V. 66, 6 ) we have the 
word ‘svarajya’ (which probably means the same thing as 
‘ svarajya ’ ) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many’®*. In the i§atapatha 
Brahmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an empercw 
is very clearly expre^ed as follows: ‘For, by offering the 
Bajasuya he becomes king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; andthe office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ ( V. 1. 1. 13 ). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. 31 it is said * before the slaying 
of Vftra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Vrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king ( rajan ) becomes a mabaTaja. 
after obtaining victory ’. These passages are sufficient to establii^ 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Bgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha BrShmapis. 
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The Aitaxaya BiSlunana mentions by name twelve emperots of 
ancient India and the Satapatba thirteen (XSL 5. 4. 1-19). 
Fipiid explains ( T. 1. 41-42 ) ‘ sSTva-bhanma’ as ‘the lord of the 
whole earth’. The AmarakoSa states that tiae words ‘rHj’, 
‘ pUrthiva ‘ ksmabh^ ‘ n?pa ‘ bhupa ’ and ‘ mahlksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean ‘king’, that a king before whom all 
fendatori^ humble themselves is styled ‘ adhlSvara’, ‘oakravartin’, 
‘ sSrvabhaoma * 1 e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
‘word ‘oakravartin’ is derived** by Ksirasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lorddiip over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle ( i e. 
kingdom ) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin though 
not so ancient as ‘ sarvabhauma has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitrl TJpanisad 1. 4 mentions'* 15 cakra- 
vartins. The Bsjanltiprakaiia (p. 58) quotes" a passage from 
the Ssmavidhsna BrSbmana ( QX 5. 2 ) ‘the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavcsa Saman for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory ( he does 
not desire ) to be overwhelmed ( by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
oakravartin. In the Mah&vagga (Selasuita, S. B. K vol. Xp. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘1 am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king (dharmaraja); with justice (dhammeim) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible’. Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the NSnSghat Inscription (of about 200 B. C. ) occurs the word 
* apratihatatoakasa ’ (i. e. — cakiasya ). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. EhSravela is styled Kalihga-cakravartin in the Malchapuri 
record of his chief queen ( B. L vol. XX p. 86n ), ‘ supavatavijaya- 
caka’ ( supravfttavijaya^oakra, in 1. 14) and ‘pavata>oa^* 
( prav|tta-cakra in 1. 17 ) of his Hsthigumphs. Inscription (E. L 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). EautHya { IX 1 ) defines the land of the 
cakravartin" as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north from the sea to the Himalaya, whioh is a thousand yojams 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
oocurs in the Kavyamlmamsa of EsjaSekhara ( p. 92 ). Kautilya 
also employs the expression ‘ oaturanto raja ’ ( a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries); Santi-parva speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhakaravardhana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven oakravartins 
( Harsaoarita IV ). In some works the six oakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hari^candra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavirya. The Sabhaparva ( 15. 15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva (Mandhata), Bhaglratha, Kartavirya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakiavartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient tim^. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
Mandhata and Bharata and practically realized the IdeaL To 
name only a few, C^ndragupta, Aioka, Pufyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the BharaSivas, Pravarasena Vakataka, Samudragupta and Hmr^a 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal ^ 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have l»en 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purSna ( 114, 9-10 ) first gives the dimensions of 
Bharata-var§a from South to North ( from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand ypjanas, states that iis 
extent is ten thousand yojanas ( when measured upwards across 
the boundaries ) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kiratas dwell to its east and west ( verse 
11 ) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavama is 
styled ‘saihrat’ (verse 15).^ Vide Brahmapuxapa 17. 8ff for 
almost the same words. The Sukranlti^a (1 183-187) stato iiiai> 
a sSmanta is one whose yearly revenue is froin 1 to 3 lakhs erf 
silver karsas without oppressing the t>eople, the revefiue of a 
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lakbB, of a maJiSxija from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svarat from 81 . 
lakhs to a crore, of a virSt froni two crores to ten, of the sSrva* 
hhaoma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth h a 
Bharatavarea ) from 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to luive been practically 
followed they do convey a sufBciently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabhaparva**, 
(15. 2 ) says ‘ there are kings in eadi house, who do what please 
them ; but they do not reach the position of emperor, whidi title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of samuj*- 
In them, and other places ' world ’ means ' Bharatavarsa ’ for which 
me H. Dh. vol. IE pp. 17-18. Sovereignty ( ssihtaiya ) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con< 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generally*the supreme 
:^er did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of digvyayaa 
(.world conquests) iin the MahUbharata (e. g. of Pan^uin .&di 
113, of Arjuna and the other Fsndava brothers in Sabhs, chap. 
^-32) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer prments. Ajrjuna 
expre^y says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
^1 kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, gol^, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar®* Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Qupta Ins. p, 8) states that the pratycenta 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the, 
Malava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Samudra- 
gupta 's commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance, i^nti 96 insists that 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government systan 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown. Kautilya (Xn. 1) declares”® that 
there are three kin^ of invaders, YiZy dharmcmjayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), Icbhewijmn ('who 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), a8um(»|^n( who is 
not satisfied with land and money only bat robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life ). The Nltiyakyamfta ( pp. 362-363, 
YuddhasamuddeSa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This diows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and govermnent 
intact. Bapa gives”' in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Gauda and on digmjeq/a. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Ya^omatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita Y). Vide Sabhs 31. 
73-74 where Bibhisana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva. A^oka (in Ealsi Edict Ho. XPI in C. L 1. 1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Eultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dharma- 
vijaya. This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Kvaskandavarman (of Kafiol) who had iwrformed the 
Agnistoma, Yajapeya and ASvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
(^mirnorrmhSrajndhiraja (a dharmarvijayl emperor) in E, L 
vol. L p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, Prthvisena is 
styled dharma-vijayin ( E. L vol. HI p. 258 at p, 261 ), Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharmavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Aioka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself Vaj5’. Kharavela is styled only 
maharSia and Ealingadhipati in the H§.thigumphE Inscription. 
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Huviska, the Kusapa emperor, is styled MahSr^jcHrJljMi^jar 
dtempufe-a (E. L voi. L pp, 371, 386). Samudragupta is simply 
malarilja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramahhatt§,raka-mahSrajiidhiraja ( Gupta Insorip* 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skanda^pta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465-66 A. D.) or sometimes ‘paramarbhatteraka-mahs- 
r&jsdhirsjarparameivara’ (Gupta Inscriptions No. 39, p, 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king ^Isditya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era t e. 766-67 A. D. ). Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. Silnti (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets r&jan, bhoja, virat> samrat, ksatriya, bhspati and 
nfpa. DaSaratha is styl^ rSja in AyodhyS 2.3. and maha- 
raja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Bajanitiratnakara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (samrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute ( but is not 
a samrat), ^oteS several verses from a work of Narada on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, samrat, adhiSvara 
and maharaja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
samrat performed the Bajasuya and ASvamedha in ancient 
India. The Sabhaparva 13.30 speaks of Bajasuya as fit to be 
performed by a saihrat. . Senapati Pusyamitra ( about 180,B. 0. ) 
is said to have perfomed two Astvamedhas (vide E. I. vol. XX 
p. 54, 57 ). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. I vol. 16 p. 25 and 
E. 1 vol. 32 p. 198) speaks of Ss^atata, a great devotee of Vj^u, 
as a performer of Aivamedha. Kharavela (who was a Jain) 
performed Bajasuya (B. 1 vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I had performed four Aivamedhas ( E, I vol. 
m. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 X In the Yakataka 
copperplates the Bharasiivas are extolled as having performed 
ten A^vamedhas (E. L in. 258 at p. 260),’ The Salankayana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital wm at Yengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Aivamedha (E. L IX p. 56, about 
350 A, D), The Qllukya king Pulakeiin I had performed Aiva- 
medha (E. 1 vol YI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pusya- 
mitra is styled simply Sei^pati in the Malaviksghimitra Apt Y 
when ^ sends a meBsa;ge to his son about attending the Bajasuya 
in which he had been engaged. Eor the sigoMpanoe of the Abhi- 
feoanlya ritp in Bajasuya vide H. of Dh. vol II pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Aivamedhas in the 
Nilambur plates ( E. 1 vol YQI p. 148). The Yisnuknndin 
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MaMrEja MEdhavavaxman perfoimed eleven Advamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol. IX p. 278 ), Vide H, Dh. 
vol. H pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Aivamedha. 

Kautilya ( VEL 16 ) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places ( or positions ), that he ^ould instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the mav4ctla ( the 
circle of States ) and makes it rise against himself. YEjnavalkya 
( X 342-43 ) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con- 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Viqnudharmasutra ( HI 42 and 47-49 ) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uinoot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establtih in ite capital some kinsman ( of the slain king ) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Menu 
( Vn. 202-203 ) and AgnlpurEna 236’22 prescribe similar rules. 
The lUmiEyana ( VJX 62‘18-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprootii^ the kii^, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide SEnti 33*43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. EEtyEyana (q. in the BEjai^tiprakESa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the ( vanquidied ) king is at fault, the conqueror 
^ould not ruin the country ( for the fault of the vanquished 
king X since he ( the vanquished king ) did not start ( on his 
career of ) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
BEjanltiprakEta draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. EudradEman (150A.D.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the Juni^adh Ins,, E. L vol, ym at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is spd 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-%iabli^ed several royal families timt had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The l^kranltisara (IV. 
7-397-399 ) requires the conqueror to support the -well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only ^ part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
apprcq>riate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and imi>ortaht 
ceremony. Beesons of Eq>aoe forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be Said about it. In the medieval tezt-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
BajanltipraJ^a ( pp. ), the Niti-mayukha ( pp. 1-13 ) and 

the Blljadharmakaustubha ( pp. 237-374 ), the Baja. Dh. E. ( H. 
pp. 6-10 ) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait. Br., the 
Qopatha Br., the SSmavidhana Br., the Brahmapurana, the 
Vispudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the Sudra caste 
frequently became kinga The BajanltiprakaSa ( p. 112 ) says 
that there beii^ different procedure of coronation rto based on 
Vedio texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara ( on 
Jaimini lL 4-9 ), that, the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts ( provided 
they do not contradict each other ), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or sm^i procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
miSra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own S&kh3. The Bijadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 } says that as the rite described in the Yisnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that PurSna, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Bgveda may follow the 
Bgvidhsna mode, of the Samaveda the Samavidhana Br. and all 
may follow the Puitoa mode of coronation. I shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gk^tha Bi^dunapa, the SamavidhSna Br. and in the 
GlhyasStras, then point out what was done in the tim^ of the 
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epics and set ont the prominent items in the procedure of the 
puranas. 

The Aitareya Br3.hmana ( 38 ) describes the Great Ciorona- 
tion of Indra (Aindra moMbU^ka) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Sstvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja * 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ sainrat the kings in the west were called ‘ SYarat ’ and the 
kings of the north 1 e. of countries beyond the Himalaya ( viz. 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras ) were called ‘virat’. Then 
( in 39 ) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to be crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka'°^ The oath which the ksatriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is : ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,— these 
you may destroy if I hate ( or prove false to ) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59. 106 £f. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to the people to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly be interpreted as postula- 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
donebyJayaBwal(* in Hindu Polity ’part H, p. 28). The Ait 
Br. sets out the materials ( sambJtaras ) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap. 39-2) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
aSvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with ^an-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of which two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39-3-4 and the fee in 39-6. In the Eajasfiya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the Brah- 
mapas and sutre^, the principal rite is ilie Abhi^eoanlya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought feom seventeen 
sources in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H, Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 1216-1218 for the rite. The ItejanItipraisSa (p. 92r 
107 ) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the Bajasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ‘ratninam havlmsi’ (the offerings in the hous^ of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. n pp. 1315-16, 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re- 
cognizes the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In ^e Abhisecanlya rite of the Bajasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessel; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
ksatriya and a vaiSya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br, IL 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven UhuMs that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durva 
grass are mixed up ; the king ascends a chariot to the accom- 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the -purohita and charioteer are addressed with man- 
tras; Amimati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve ^ the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub- 
jects; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
'of-udumbara wood, -then his arms and head are anointed with 
•pilk blended with clarified butter, - 

] ^0. FTltipa^ukha pp. 4-5, BajanltipraksSa pp. 43-43', 

^ja4hm;makaus^bha pp. 335-336 ..gnote a passage from the 
Gopa^ Brahmana*™ on the rites of coronation as follows?— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhusked 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clayi 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘namainSma’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he ( the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast ( into the jars ) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fiuids, adding them (to the water ) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva^' 
veda 19.15 ), Aparajita, Ayusya (Atharvaveda L 30) and Svas* 
tyayana *''’( Atharvaveda L 31, "TO. 85. 1, TH. 86. 1,711117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called saihsravya ( Atharva* 
veda 19.1) and Saihsiktiya (Atharvaveda II. 36), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva YQ. 45 ' janSd*) 
and Aihhomuo and in the earthen jars with Saihve^a, Sam- 
vargya and SantHtiya mantras and with the PrSna hymn 
(Atharvaveda XL 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brSh- 
manas (Srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne with the mantra ( Atharvaveda 17. 33. 1) ‘OIndra, 
make this my kqatriya prosper ’. ( The kir^ ) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brahmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and ' always vanquii^es 
his foes ’. 

107. For Svastyayana vide H. Dh. II. p; 83 (n). For Ayosya vide 
Kau^awtra 32. 18; for Abbaya, Kan^a 16. 8; for Aparajita hymas 
Kau^Ukasatra 14. 7 note ; for Svastyayana, Kanaka 8. 2 n ; the SanStlya are 
Atharvaveda 1. 6. 1, 1. 33. 1, VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c. The Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Kitimayukha p.25 for Aparajita mantrast The 
WTW { p. 7 ) quotes from the a long passage in whhsh the n»npae to 

be recited by the pnrohita are stated to be these ‘ 
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']^ SSmaTidh&na BrShmana'®* (m. 5) describes a riiorter 
rite; “(The priest ) should crown the king when the moon is in 
the Pu^a or Sravana constellation. Having brought waters 
( separately in separate jars ) from famous holy rivers ( like the 
Ganges) and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and masa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici- 
ous throne made of udmubara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, j£rom horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the rahasya manfera 
‘abhratrvyab’ (you are without an enemy &c., Hg, YUL 21.13, 
Ssmaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Hg. VUI. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by him not to be overwhelmed by an 
enemy. Oh tbe priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should be obedient to him (the 
ofBciating priest) ”. 


IHie Baud. Grhyasesasutra (1. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balambhattl on 
the MiiSksaxS on Taj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows: — On the 
6th of 13th tttM of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or ^vana or in any other au^icious constellation {mk^itra ), 
two brEhmanas are fed (the day previous). Then a worthy 
^urdata h chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, SKiame, maqas and paficagavya, and a bhadrSsana made 
of udumbara, a tiger-^n, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-ea^ part of the palace, a komd is performed with 
eight thousand oftM^is' ( oblations ) of rice &c. to the accompani- 
ment the wShfMs, the Gsyatn and the maritrct to Tryambaka 
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(Tai, S. 1. 8, 6. 2), The priest first propitisltes the goddess 
Laksmi with the hymn to i^rl and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with kuias to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet (praMsara), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coronation) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the east, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone- 
like horns of cows with several mantras ( such as those addressed 
to waters, Varuna &c. ). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand mskas and a hundred dasis is paid to the 
brshmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are beaten. 

The KauSikasutra of the Atharvaveda ( in 17.1-10 ) des- 
cribes the abhiseka ( called laghu ) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and ( in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhiseka of the king. 

In the Bamayana there are numerous references to corona- 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Kama. Some of the salient features are': 
Bama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Sita also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Bama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Lak^mana the 
wliite chowrie ; then Bama rode an elephant ; drums were 
beaten and conches were blown ; as auspicious signs gold, cows« 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Bama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Haniiman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


3,10. The Vimudharmottara ( 11. 128. 2-6 ) states that the hymn tO 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
' HiranyavatnSm harinim ’ occurring in the pariltsja to the Sgveds is the 
one for Rgveda, the hymn of four verses ^beginning with ‘ rathe ahsesn 
vr^bhasya vaje ' ( Tsd. Br. U. 7. 7 ) is the Srtsukta for the Yajurveda, the 
verse * myanta iva ’( 267, 1319 ) for Simaveda and *iriyam dhatnr may! 
dehi ' is the one for Atharvaveda. The AgnipurSna ( 237. 2-17 ) cont^ns la 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but panranic. Similarly &e ^jaidbarma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370 } contains a long pai^nic hymn (raid to have bran 
repeated by India) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seat^ bn the throne after coronation. It is taken from the yiinupin^a 1.9. 
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in jars ; the aged Vs,si3tha, the family priest, seated Eama and 
Sits on a jewelled throne ; Vasistha and other sages sprinkled 
ESma with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministo, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
Esma ; Yasi^ha placed an ancient crown on Eama’s head; 
there yras dancing and singing; Eama gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugrlva, Ahgada, 
Bibhlsana and others and Sits gave a necklace to HanumSn. 
In the Ayodhyakap^ 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the ahhiseka of Eama as yuvarSja. The EaghuvaihSa XYQ. 
10 mentions the coronation of Ku§a’s son with waters of holy 
rivers ( tirthas } from golden jars. 

Ih the MahSbhSrata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabhs 33 ( where people of all 
castes including Sudras were invited at the Esjasuya, w 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira ; ^nti 40 ( in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described ) ; Adi 44, 85, 101 
( only references ). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
Stated in the Pratimanataka (LI) ascribed to BhSsa and in 
the Peiicatantra IQ ( after verse 75 ). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 218 deals wiQi coronation and 
bhap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony ; bath ( with water in which sesame and 
mtistard are mixed), seating on bhadrasana, proclamation of 
obhaya (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoner 
from jail, Aindri SSnti, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti- 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
^ncqgaoyct, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
CoppOT ^d earth by amatyas of the four varnas, (AJd^ka hj a 
J&gvedin with water mixed with honey, by Ohandoga with 
.watcne - mixed by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 

todimapae touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
-p^ment,. singing and baatmg of musical instruments, holding 
of ; Cowrie ami fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
mirrbr and tolariffed butter, worship of Visnu and other' gods, 
sitting on a- ligerfkin below which there are four skins viz. of 
'iioh, cAee&i^cat and bull; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta ' ( a fillet Of tiara ) round the king’s head and to place this 
crown on his head ; presentation of ministers by the ptvMMra ; 
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king to give presents to the prieste and other brahmanas; 
going round fire ; doing obeisance to elders ; touching a bull ; 
wor^pping a cow with calf ; riding a horse ; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital ; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhi^eka of a yuvarSja ( as of 
Bhima in Sauti 41 ), of a great commander ( as of Bbd^ma in 
XJdyogapaopva 155.36-33 ), of Drona in Dropaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The ESijanltiprakaSa (pp. 49-83), the Bajadharma-kaustubha 
( pp. 318-363 ) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 31-33 of the 3nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Eaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramiira. The Yisnudharmottara ( II. 19 } sets out first the 
^Snti (propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Faurandarl or AindrI Santi]). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purSna ( in IL 
31) includes all the details from the Vedic teacts (such- as 
Sv£ffltyayana, Ayusya, Abhaya and AparSjita hymns ) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipufana and employs Yedic mantras in doing so. In XL 33 
the Yisnudharmottara giv% purana mantras in 183 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahms, Naksatras ( from Erttiki. to 
Bharanl), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Eudras, YiSve-Devas, 
Qandharvas and Apsarases, d£navas, dakinis, birds like G^aruda, 
nSgas, sages like Yeda-Yyasa, emperors like Prthu, Dillpa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyas, rivers &o. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The Eajadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des- 
cription of coronation. First a Ssnti rite is performed, then . on 
the next ( 3hd ) day, a sacrifice to XSana ( Budra ); on the 3rd 
day woi^p of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, NSrayana, Indra &o. apnd the invocation of naksatras ; bn 
the 4th day a yciga for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Eirrti ( a Clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture ) ; on the sixth day Aindr! ^Snti ( propitiatory rite 
in honour of Indra); then the rites prescribed^. to the’"^nu- 
dharmottara puia^. ” 

YisnUdham(^tSra notes ( IL 18. 3-4 ) -thdt -oki the death 
of the reignins ktog> there Is ko 'Waiting for an kii^i#iMS' ^4. 
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The sucoessor should be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed, proclamation should be issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king ; the king ^ould honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The It§.janltiprak§,§a ( p. 62 ) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting foir a 
year. From the fact that the Ealihga king EbSravela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the BSrhaspatya- 
sutra *” ( L 89-90 ) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealtli, 
Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu Polity’ part Up. 52) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The Barhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of corondim. Authorities like the YiMu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Yfenudharmottara”* (317) specific at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen ( ), which are 
quoted by the Rsjanltikaustabha ppi 249-250. The chief queen 
■should have the coronation rite performed along with the Tring 
or ^ should be separately crowned after the king , Manu 
YJL 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The Bajatarahginl (YHl 82) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uooala of Kashmir (HOl-1111 A. D,)^ 
always occupied half his throne. 

The liTitifliayfikba and Eajadharmakaustubha give the most 
detailed description ctf the AindrI Santi For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Esjanltipraks^a (pp. 63-^66) and 
Eajadharmakaustubha (pp. 340-346) contain in oUe place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after AindrI Santi commencing 
one day previous to the aotual day of coronation. One detail of the 

89-90, 
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II. V. 8 on which tt. VI. p. 249 remarks fngfT STPT- 
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rites is interesting, viz. after the learned brahmanas and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jars to the 
accompaniment of mantras and a Hgvedin brahmana touches 
the king’s head and throat with powder of f/oivcma witli the 
mantra ‘gandhadvaram’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent ) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places."® There is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji"®" the founder of the Maratlia 
Empire in 1674 A. D, in the chronicle {ktkhar) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad ( ed. by K. N. Sano, pp. 98-104 ), where 
it is said that a costly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 tMJias are actually named), 
G^abhatta and other brahmanas officiated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gifts including the sixteen mahadan&s were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne ( whose names 
and offices are set out ), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao being to the right and the prime minister 
( mukhya pradhlna } to the left, an umbrella ( chatra ) set with 
jewels was held over his head, new golden coins were struck and 
a new era was started called ‘Eajyabhi^eka* era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Shivarajarrsjyabhifeka-kalpa- 
taru ’ ( published in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihSsa- 
samSodhaka Mandala at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
verses it is stated that a Yogin named Hi^calapurl, an adept in 
Tantrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gagabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of the bright half of Alvina ^ake 
1596, one interesting fact stated being that Shivaji went through 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with pauranic mantraa 

p. 66. Vide also p. 346 and p. 12 for amilar worde. 

113a. For a detailed and graphic description Cf the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A. D. vide ‘ Sbiva-chatrapatimaharija-caritra ’ by 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis (ed, in 1882) pp. 12Q-125 (in Marathi). Sbivaji’s 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of lyes^ha ; for seven 
days various ritSs went on ; Vinayaka»nti, Graha»nti, AindrI and Pauran* 
dar! are said to have been performed and be viafa actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half of Jyestha. In Sambhiji-raje-caritfa by the same 
author (edited by iElao BiAadur K. N. Sane, 3m ed. of 1913) at p, 8 
is a d^cription of the coronation of ^mbhaji, ^ of Sblyaji. ' 

.'tl , '■ ■■ ' 
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The symbols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the chowries and 
the cane stick are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudharmottara ( 11 13 ) states that the cUnvam for the 
tring must be made from the tails of carmrl deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purSna 
in 11. 13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and canaaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by EalidSsa in EaghuvathSa EL 16. Vide the 
Bfhatsamhita, chap. 71 and 73, for camara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called dbfd^kcmSma. Vide Dr. E. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champa’ p. 157 for a list of such names fifom 
Champa and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Fallavas’ p. 39 for the Fallava Bajasiinha having the 
coronation name Harasiihhavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Alvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta I 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the pat^ (tiara) for the king and others ^ould be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the middle of it, that there ^ould be five aigrettes in the king’s 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of^the 
comman^r-in-ohief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour., Utpala in his com, on the 
Brhatsarfahita says that patta is the same as mukuta, while ace. 
to the Nitimayukha (p. 13) and other works pat^a is tied on 
the forehead and (crown) is placed on the king’s head. 

Vide Esjanltiprak^a (pp. 54-55) and Bajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 334) for further details^ The Visnudharmottara (E14) 
describes the characteristics of hhadrasma ( the throne ) for the 
king ; vide also ESjanltiprakS^a pp. 51-53. It must be made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be. one cubit and half high for a 
mthrUi. li cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(sSmanta). 

The Vispudharmottafa ( E 163 ) stated that on every anni- 
versary of the first coronation when the moon is in the same 
ns^satra as that on which the first coronation took place the 
hing i^puid repeat the rites of coronation. The Bfahmapnrapa 
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quoted by the R, D. K. ( p. 10 ) also says the same. Vide 
Rajanitipraka^a p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also. 

Manu (Vn. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning ‘ The 
king ^ould partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy ( lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines tibat are antidotes against poison and should always Wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath- 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Kam. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VIX 220. Kautilya 
(1.17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He fir^ deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited ( some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret punishment (acc. to BhSradvSja), keeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to ViSi.lSksa ), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard ( acc. to the ParSSaras ), keep- 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory ( acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re- 
lations ( acc. to Eaunapadanta ), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures (acc. to Vatavyildhi), proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and r^raint ( acc. 
to Eaut. ). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on ArthaSSstra and how Eautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapur^na, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradiial transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to his 
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position In L 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
■will not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants ; that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, maims, malbar 
bird sliriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jivan- 
jlvaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
cakfjm become redder KSm. (VIL 10-13) repeats the w^ords of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219. 17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few others. The MatsyapurSna 
in chap. 219-220 closely follows Kaut. and KSm. and appears 
to be based on them ( e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. YIL 24 first half). Vide Ya^astilaka HI, pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poison on birds almost in the same words as 
tho.se of Kaut, and Ksm. Vide Sukra L 326-328. Kaut. I- 31, 
Kam. VH 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 .state that part of the food 
for the king should first be cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges- 
tures of the poisoner, they prescribe that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king has to be careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or w'hen 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 20-21, Kam. VH 28-47). Kaut, 
1. 20 and Kani. (VH 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and to approach even the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found”® safe. Kaut. (L 20) and TTstn 
(Vll. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them ; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of his queen ( who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of KaSi killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretendii^ that it was honey ; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeai-ed with poison ; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jartisa in Kam. ) was killed with a mirror ( with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita ( VI ) of Bina mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kaiihga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa ( Dadhra by name ), KaMraja ( named Maha- 
sena) whose queen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her son, Jarutha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Eantideva, 
Viduratha of the Vrepis killed by Bindumatl, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Haihsavatl. In the Brhatsamhita 
(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and KaSiraja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared w'ith poison. MedhStithi on Manu 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The NltMkySmrta (rSja- 
raksSsaniuddesa 35-36, pp. 231-232 ) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and ofiScials. Kau^. (in L 10) des- 
cribes how ancient writers devised method of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure- 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, .sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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refers to the mhglm of the Vr snis, of whom Krena was the presi- 
dent, and the great truth that the ruin of sahghas is brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits off the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sahgha to be four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui- 
sitive spirit The words saftgM and gaya are employed as 
synonyms in the MahabhSrata. Panini ( QI. 3.86 ) states that 
mhgha means gana. Pataiiiali in his Mahabhisya ( vol. H p. 356) 
states that soehgha, samuha and sarmdaya mean the same thing. 
Panini knows two kinds of sahghas viz. uyudfiajtvin (who practis- 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Yabika country sahghas 
included"® brahmanas, ksatriyas and otiiers ( vide V. 3. 114 ). 
He names the sahghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parous 
(V. 3,115-117) as ayudhqjmn. KatyEyana by his vtirlihi 
‘ ksatriyidekarajat sahghapratisedhUrtham ’ on Panini lY. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Aoc. to 
Kautilya ( p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Yrsnis perished when it 
came in conf ict with Dvaipayana. In another place Eautllya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
elan, for the confederacy"® of a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exists on the 
earth very long. Eautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI ) to the dealings of the ambitious king with sahghas. There 
he stat% that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remark'*® that the corporation of the ksatriyas and others in 
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iihe countries of Kambhoja and Surastra practise vctrtU (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Licchivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras, Kurus 
and PaHcalas live on the title of rajan applied to them ( i e. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by ‘ vSitS-Sastropa- 
jlvina^ ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready with their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
leader or leaders (sanghorimiMiya). In VUL 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sahghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Bepublics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources ( like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Budradaman 
(in Junagadh Inscription of 150 A, D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudheyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes ( vira ) that was 
prominently applied to them among all hsatriyas'*' (E. I 
vol, Vm at p. 44), Samudragupta ( in the first half of the 4th 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, SxjunSyanas 
&o. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 351 there is mention 
of a mcdi^aja-maJmsetiiSpati who was made their leader by the 
Yaudheya-gana The Brhatsamhiti, in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas ( e, g. 4,35 ; 5.40, 67, 75 ; 14.35 
and 38; 16.31; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudheyarnrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Eapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ pp, 11 and 1 5 and Plate H, nos. 13-15 
and Plate HI, no, 30 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and ArjunS- 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘ Indika ’ ( tr, by MacOrindlo IX. p, 308, 
ed, of 1936) ‘from Dionysus to Sandreikottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6043 years, but amor® them 
a republic was thrice established’. MaoOrin^e’s ‘Invasion 
of India ’ ( p. 131 ) speaks of an aristocratic governrhent on the 
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HyphasiB or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
( K^drakas ), Malloi ( the Malavas ), the Siboi ( Sibis ), Sambastai 
(the Aonbasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s 
‘ Hindu Polity ’ part L chap, VHI ( pp, 63-79 ) for Hindu Eepub- 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Ehys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India’ pp. 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. %% he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the Sakyas ( of Kapilavastu ), the Mallas (of Kusinarl and Pavi), 
theVidehas (of Mithila) and Lioehavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19 ) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the Sakyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhagira) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chosen 
(but how and for what period is not known) who presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of rtya. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was raja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father ^ddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Liccdiavis and the Videhas were the most impor- 
tant. K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp, 25-165 
brii^ together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repu1>- 
lies as he calls them ) and his work deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the saAgka in the Mahaparinibbana/«utta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in their 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Bud(piist sangha in great detail ( ‘ Hindu Polity,’ part I chap. XI 
pp. 103-117). Dr. D. R. Bhantokar also (in ‘Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125 ) adopts this theory. This to 
say the least is a gratuitous eussumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of AjSta^atm, king of Magadlia, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not , decline but prosper as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sangha do 
not lead ph to the further inference that the procedure followed 
b/the mojiks in the deliberations of the meeting.of the sangha 
(i^ich ^ set out in sudbi passEgeS as the Mah&vagga IX 3, S.RE. 
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vol. XVn p. 264 S, Cullavagga IV. 9, S, B. E, vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchic. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
ore set out in the Mah&parinibhSna-sutta, chap. 1. ( S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8 ) viz. holding full and frequent public assem- 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro- 
gating nothing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former days, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajiian durines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Axahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
who were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the assembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, what was the period for which mem- 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘Hindu Political Theories’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Bhys Davids ( in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p, 41 ) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffarpur District ), the capital of the Liochavis, 7707 rSyas 
( or chiefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka ( Pausboll, vol. IV p. 148 ) 
there is a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs ( rajSs ) of the gana in the city of Vesali 
In the Mahavastu (ed. by Senart vol. L p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajana) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ raja^abdopajlvinaii. These people called ‘ rajas ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not ^ing manual 
( or agricultural ) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Export for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec- 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on ticket? t^e 
names of candidates. !^t such records, even in South India, are 
very, few and refer to village sabh^ and there is nothings in 
the W(nrks on dharma^stra or arthaSastfa abopt tihe. jmethotte of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Vide Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity ’ ( 1929 ) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language, Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Eg. I. 91.20 Soma is 
said to confer a son who is aUdamja, mtathya and sabheya, from 
which it follows that sabhs is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Eg. 1L24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hymns) is said to be sabheya ‘clever or eminent in a sabM’. In 
Eg. X. 34.6 ‘sabhs’ appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vsi S. XXX. 6 sabMocura seems to mean only ‘ sabhssad a mem- 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabhasthSnu is 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVL 24 there is an obeisance to sabJias and sabhSpaMs (presidents 
of sabhSs). In Atharvaveda VE. 12. 1 ‘sabliS’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati,fifom which it may by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva- 
veda XV. 9. 2 also scbJia and samiH are separately mentioned. In 
Tai Br. EL 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and sabhS is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayapa. In Eg. X. 97. 6 and Vaj. S. XE. 80 it 
is said ‘ that vipra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles (rajanah) in a meeting or 
battle)’. In Eg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15*®* 
we have ‘ the assembly ( samiti ) does not suit him ( or is not won 
over by him ) who harasses a biahmana ’. In the Chandogya Up. 
(V. 3. 1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the as.sembly {samiti) 
of tile Pafioala country, where the king Pravahana Jaivali asked 
hiin five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached tiie next morning the king who was in his sabhU. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impo^ible to say how the scbM or samiti was constituted 
ihtheVedio period, j^l that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it ^as an ad hoc assembly of such people as oared to 
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be present. K P. Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part I p. 11 ) 
holds that ‘ samiti * in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king’s duty to attend it 
( Md. p. 12 ) and that ‘ sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
body of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
{ ibid, p, 18)’, This is all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the scAha was certainly related to the samiti, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available’ 

( iUd. p, 18 ). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
This is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have been intro- 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difSculties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ ( tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296 ) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar.... This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, sinpe we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a proof of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Paum and 
Jtbuipada. The word ‘ paura ’ occurs in Eg. Y. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Alvins, to the sage Paura 
(who was an Atreya) and to the cloud (acc. to Sayana). 
K. P, Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part II pp. 60-108 ) devotes 
considerable ^ace to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he dii^lays great learning, indiuctry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds ttot the 
Paura and the Jinapada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what m?ty be called the Hindu Met and he sums up ( on p, W8 ) 
'&eir functions as follows ‘ wo had an organism or a tYiii 
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organism, the Paura-JSnapada, which could depose the king, 
who nominated the successor to the throne..., whose President 
was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon in 
the council of ministers, who were approached and begged by 
the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded as an essential Qualification for his 
appointment as Chancellor, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial and financial privileges for the country, who could 
enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine who could 
make possible or impossible the administration of the king. ’ 
This is a very glowing picture of parliamentary institutions in 
ancient India. But unfortunately it cannot be accepted as the 
truth. Many scholars such as Prof. B. K. Sarkar { in ‘ Political 
Institutions and theories of the Hindus ’ p. 71 ) and Dr. Beni 
Prasad ( in ‘ The State in ancient India’ pp. 498-500) do not 
subscribe to this theory. For want of space detailed examina- 
tion of Jayaswal’s theory cannot be entered upon. But a few 
remarks must be made. The sheet anchor of his theory ( in ‘ Hindu 
Polity’ part II. p. 68 ) is a passage in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharvela (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79 IL 6-7) which runs ‘ Rajasuyam 
samdasayathto sava-kara-vanam anugaha-aneksni satasahasani 
visajati poram janapadam ’ and which he himself translates 
( at p. 78 ) as ‘ remits all tithes and cesses, bestows many 
privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and janapada’. Jayaswal himself has changed his views about 
the interpretation of this diflScult record so many times ( e. g. 
J, B. O. B. S. vol. HI pp. 425-507 may be compared with his 
interpretations in E. I. vol. XX p. 71 ) that one can never feel 
sure even of his latest readings and translations. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Bama differs and reads ‘ porarjanapadam * as one 
word (L H. Q. vOl. 14 p. 464 ) and does not accept Jayaswal’s 
interpretation ( p. 477 ). If the word is ‘ pora-janapadam ’ it 
would simply be a sama/i3rnrdvanda compound and mean ‘ all 
inhabitants of the capital and the rural inhabitants ’ and the 
singular need not necessarily lead to the inference that a 
parliament of city-dwellers and rural population is meant 
Even supposing that the correct reading is ‘ poram-jan8i»dam ’j 
that would not matter much. We shall have to understand the 
word ‘ janam ’ after it, since the word ‘ jana ’ is often employed 
after ' pauiajlinapada ’ e. g. Ip the 8th Eock Edict at Girnar 
‘ janapadaaa , ca janasa dasanam’ 0.11. vol. I. pp. 14-15, in 
Rudradaman’s inscription in E. L vol. VHI p, 44 ‘apidayitva 
paurarjanapadam janam ’ and ‘paurajanapada^janlnugrahartham’ 
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at p. 45 or iu tlie Eamayana 11 S. 51, H. 111. 19 ‘pauraianapadani 
janam ’ ). Lastly if the paurajanapada organization had ( as 
said by Jayaswal in the quotation cited above ) the power to 
depose kings and pass even hostile statutes, is it not a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that, instead of the Parliament or Diet 
deciding to remit certain taxes, it was the king who remitted 
taxes and bestowed favours ( or privileges ) of lakhs of rupees on 
the supposedly all powerful PaurarJanapada assembly ? In all 
passages that he quotes from the Eamayana and other classical 
Sanskrit works the ordinary meaning of paura ( residents of the 
capital ) and jampada ( inhabitants of the country other than 
the capital ) is quite enough and it is impossible to hold that any 
elective body is meant. In meet passages the plural ‘paura- 
janapadan’ is used. If * Paura^janapada ’ stands for one elective 
body or two bodies, no explanation is offered why the plural 
should generally be used and not the dual. Eautilya ( L 19 ) 
states that the king should in the 2nd part of the day ( divided 
into eight parts ) look into the causes of the paura-j^Da.padas. 
Jayaswal ( in ‘Hindu Polity’, part II p. 95) misinterprets this 
passage by saying that the king had to set apart one period 
daily for the business of the pautarjanapada assembly. Here 
again the plural is used and the dictum of Eautilya is the same 
as that of Yaj. L 337 who says that the king should look into the 
law-suits ( vyavahSrSn ) of the people. The word ‘ karya ’ is 
employed by Manu VIll 43, Narada and other writere on 
vyavahara in the sense of ‘law-suit’. Yaj. IL 36 says that the 
king should restore to the janapada property stolen by thieves. 
Jayaswal ( in ‘Hindu Polity ’, part 11. p. 93 ) presses the singular 
‘janapadaya’ into his service and holds that it was the popular 
assembly that demanded the restoration of ^e things stolen. 
This, to say the least, is twining the plain words of Yaj. The 
Mit. paraphrases the word to mean ‘ to the person dwelling in 
his country from whom the property was stolen’. The corres- 
ponding passage of Manu VUL 40 ( datavyam sarvarvarnebhyo 
rajha corair-hrtam dhanam) is quite clear, since it fortunately 
does not use the word janapada and Medhatithi explains it as ‘it 
should be restored to thora from whom it was stolen’. Jayaswal 
( in ' Hindu Polity ’ part Up. 79 } holds that a parage in the 
Arthad^tra( 1114) refers to the fact ihat the Pauraajanapi^a 
a^embly got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master. 
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But the plain meaning ie that the minfr-master wa<a to mint 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a raji^. is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-janapada postulated by 
Jayaswal ) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qualifica- 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like Apararka on Y§j. 
H 1 { p. 600 ) quote from Bfhaspati verses about four kinds of 
sabha, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted as Harlta’s in Bajaniti- 
ratnakara p, 20 ), Vide n, 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may be 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain- 
ing influence. For example, K§.t. (10) says ‘the king who gives 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Ealpa’. The importance of dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers so frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every kii^. The idea that day^ personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu VH 19, 27, 28, 30> 
Yaj. L 354-356 ) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas- 
ed, but was to regard hfe high office a sacred trust and was 
to rule according to the dictates of the siSstras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acta The ideal king Bama is . depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Slis ( whom be knew to be pure ) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Iteyapa’s prison. Vide BsmSyana VH. 45, Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
B^idSs there was the purohita and there wereleaimed brShmanas, 
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who were to propound what' dharma was, whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. i 39-41, Gautama XL 12-14, Manu IX. 320)- 
Vide H, of Dh. vol. JL. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brShmana and the superior position 
of brahmanas as a class vie-orvis the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the Sastras ( the Srauta and SmSxta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the By. Up. I. 4, 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varpas He ( the Creator ) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent Dharma which is the might of the mighty 
( i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste ). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as ( he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he S5)eaks 
the trutii. These two ( dharma and truth ) are this ” (i. e. one). 
Xamandaka 1 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time because he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to be 
cheOked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as will be shown in the section on 
vyavahara ). Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu ( VUL 336 and Yaj. II. 307 ) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by grave sinners ( Manu IX. 243^244 ). Lastly therd 
was the final sanction that the Sastras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VH. 27-28, ArthaSastra L 4).*** 
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Kautflya (VUL 3) when dealing with the evil resulte of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempeied axe known to have fallen victims to popular fury ( or 
the fury of ministers ). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-13 aptly illustrate and as B^hat- 
Pari.Sara states ‘the king is BrahmE, Siva, Yi^nu, Xndra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects’. But there were (as stated above ) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer- 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the ^Sstra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 2 ). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of the ancient Bidian king will be dealt with in 
another section on law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modem societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation for regulating all maimer of things. 
Manu (YU 13 ) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the kii^ establishes and whatever action he declares as un- 
desirable among those actions that ars harmful, ^uld not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse MedhStithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he caxmot issue orders. He gives the following inst- 
ances of orders of both kinds: ‘ To-day all diould observe a festival 
in the capital; all should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister ; animals should not be killed tb-day by 
the butchers and birds should not be caught ; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days ( to be specified ) ; no one 
should associate with such and such a man ( an und^irable 
person ) ; no one &ould allow a certain ( und^irable ) person 
to enter the house’. Medhatithi adds that the king is not 
authorised, to interfere with the iastiio rules governing the 
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varnas and Skamas such as the performance of agnihotra. 
This gloss of Medbatithi occurs word for word in the Bajaniti- 
prakaSa ( pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure, Eautilya (H. 10) 
devote a chapter to the drawing up of ^asanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The l^ukranltisara (L312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts ( sasana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In L 292-311 l§ukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are : 
Watchmen should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
' paramours moving about ; people should not employ abuse or 
beating towards their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil ; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bribes be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work ; no one ^ould ofier shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy ; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
i^ould not be disrespected or ridiculed ; no dissensions ^ould 
be sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son ; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dharmaialas, temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gamblm^, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-bufialoes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, dru^, the profusion of medicine or 
^ould pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor ftame new rules for clubs or con< 
vivial gatherings ( samaja ) nor should public slander against a 
caste, nor should appropriate property which is without an 
ownmr or has been lost, nor divulge the ( king’s } lixms of polios', 
nor babble about the vic% of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharma, speaking untruth, commit- 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giying false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, conunittii^ 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi- 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to be used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king ; bulls let loose ( in memory of the dead ) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu YIIl, 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstufis from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of Atoka show that hie orders were framed on the 
same lin^ that are contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nltislira. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brShmanas and tramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
maybe called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death ( 0. 1. 1 vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict ( 0. I. I vol. L p. 138 ) or in the First Bock Edict at 
Girnar (p/7) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years (vide EajataranginI V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. Gaut. 
XI. 19-25 show that the king was to find the law required 
for Ihe decision of causes from the following, viz. (1) the Veda, 
DharmatSstras, the Angas ( lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesis, metrics etc.}, TTpavedas, Furanas; (2) customs 
of countries, dentes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda; (3) the i^ges of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money- 
lenders and artizans; (4) ratiocination; (5) the opinions’*®" Slivered 
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by the assembly (pari^ad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and conven- 
tions and their relation to Sastra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavahara, caritra and rajaSasana, which Aldll also be 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 968-970 for the 
role of paxisads in religious matters. Y3.j. 19 and i§ahkha speak of 
par gat ox assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma , 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia- 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests ( vide Gaut. XI. 15-17, Yaj. I. 308 ) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and gainst invasion. 

The MahSbhSrata records the tradition that many kh^s of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanapaxva 302.8 mentions 
BrhadaSva who crowned his son KuvalSstva. Vide also Vayu 
88.32. DhrtarHstra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( JiSramavSsi 3.38 ). VySsa says that that was Hie practice of all 
rUjargis (ASramavSsi 4.5} and the JS.tramavasipaawa (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings.. Vide also i§Snti 21.15. In 
Ayodhya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to.’** In the 
Raghuvamta ( I. 8, XVHL 7, 9, 26 ) Kalina says that in the 
family of Be^hu kings in their old age became Tmiids ( heimihs ) 
and in chap. Vlli. 11-23 he draws a fine contrast between the 
lives of Aja and his father Baghu (who had become a 
There are Jain traditions of some antiqidty that connect the 
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gie&t Jain sage Bbadrab&hu, the last l^takevalin, with Candra* 
gupta Maniya, who is said to have abdicated in favovir of his 
son and to have gone to l§ravana Belgola. -Vide Indian Antiquary* 
vol. 21 pp. 156 where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that AAoka died destitute of power and possessions 
and Fleet ( in J. E. A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658 ) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Aioka. King 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Vlradhavala (1233-38 A. P.). Vide Bombay 
(Jazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (VUL 2) speaks of a novel rule called *dvai- 
rSjya”*' (sovereignty of two) and distingufehes it from 
‘vairSjya’. The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Pr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “As between dvairajya and vairajya( foreign 
rule) tire former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the ScUryas is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) existe 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of amSUyas 
(ovOT the two rulers) it can last, but vairajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘this country is not mine’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and go^ away’’. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nut^elL 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in" 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kslidapn. in his 
Malavikagnimitra (Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvaiiajya when he makeg Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers YaiSasena and 
Madhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king {Agni- 
mitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Yinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
TJdyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MaoGrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander’ p. 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘Ancient Indian Polity’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 
MINISTERS 

The second of the seven elements of rUjya is the 
arnkya, which word may be translated as ‘minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes diS' 
tinguished, viz. amStya, sadva and marntrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A ESrika on Panini ( IV. 2, 104 ) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap ( tya ) from amd 
meaning ‘near or with’ (vide Mahabl^sya, vol. n. p. 292). In 
Rg. IV. 4. 1 there is the germ of this word ‘ O .Agni 1 Gto like 
a kii^ riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yaska ( in Ifirokta VL 12 ) explains ‘ amavSn ’ as ‘ amatyav8n,’ 
thou^ two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
The word amSilya itself occurs in Rg. VIL 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ‘ abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudhayanapitr-medhasutra 
(14. 13, 1 12. 7 ) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. DL vol. 11. p. 588 n. 1375, 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 10. 25. 10 ‘The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his gurus ( elders ) and his ministers ( gurun- 
amatyanSca natijivet ) ’. The word ‘ saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. ( XU. 9 ) where it is said that Indra considered the Maruts 

his ‘ sacivas’ ( helpers or comrades ). The necessity of arriSiyas 
or sacms is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Eau;tilya (X 7 last verse) says ‘ king^p is possible only with 
( the aid of ) assistants, a single wheel cannot work ( a chariot ) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu ( VU. 55 = Sukra U. 1 ) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task ; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers’? The Matsyarpurana 
( 215. 2 ) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet with 
the watem of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Ma^a 215. 3 is the same as Manu VU. 55, Vide 
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Visnudharmottara 11. 34. 3-3 wliioh are the same as Matsya 
315. 3^3 ; also i^nti 106. 11 and Esjanttipraka^a p. 174. From 
Artha^astra I. 7 and 8, Manu TIL 54 and 60, Earn. IV. 35, 37, 
Xm 34 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amStya as synonyms. BudradSman in his Junagadh 
Inscription ( E. L vol. VUL p. 36 at p. 44 ) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the SudarSana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory ( mati-saciva ) and executive councillors (kaima- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
amstyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara’*' states that 
the amatya who is a dhisadva ( 1 e. matisadva ) is called a 
mantrin, while an^tyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amStya in B§.mEyana I. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in I 8. 4. In AyodhyH 113. 17 amStya and mantrin 
seem to be distingui^ed. From Kaut. I. 8 ( last verse ) ‘ Having 
divided the sphere of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons ^ould be appointed as ministers ( amatyas ), 
but not as mantrins, ’ it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Eautilya as of a higher grade than amityas in general. The 
B. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Eautilya states ( L 10 ) how amatyas are to be tested by upadMs 
i e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dlurnna, 
artha, hama, and bhana (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while mantrins were to be appoint- 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadha**® is defined by the Eltivakyamrta 
p. Ill as ‘testing the mind of a person as regards dhaima, 
artha, kama and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents). Eat ( 4-5 ) quoted by B. K P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (sli^test) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king 6^ to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kaut. 1 15 and Kam. XT, 67-68 state that according to the 
Manava school the council {pari^) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve amatyas, aoc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
aoc. to the Au^anasas of 20, but Eautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigenci^ of 
the State (yatha^marthyam). The Balakanda (7. 2-3) states 
that DaSaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas (who 
are then named). Manu VXL 54 and Manasollasa (H 2, 
verse 57 ) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the Sastras, brave, 
bom of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers (PradhSms). Vide Ranade’s ‘Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes tiie functions 
of the ei^t ministers called ‘ Mukhya-pradhana ’ (Prime 
minister)’. Pant AmStya (Finance minister), Pant Sachiva 
( General Accountant and Auditor), SenSpati (Commander-in- 
chief), Mantri (in charge of king’s private afairs ), Sumanta 
( Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao ( in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), Nyayadhldia (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Shivaji’s advisers from the SukranItisSra 
H 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Ghrant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas, vol. I p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec- 
tions of scmads and letters ( in Marathi ) publi^ed by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the ei^t 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123). In the ^Sntiparva (85. 7-9) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 saciyas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold br§hmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaiksras, 3 Sudras and one siSta versed in the PurSnas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle Ifneis of 
policy in the midst.of eight, inahtrins and Sinti 83. 47 says that 
mantrins ^ould not be le^ than three. In the RsmSyana 
( H. 100, 71 ) l^ma whom Rhamta came, to meet in the former’s 
exfie asks him whether he held consulfeation wiih, three or four 
jnantrihs and ( in v^e l$as:^hhaparva 5. 30) Itema W®® 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers, Kautilya also (L 15) lays 
down that the king diould hold consultation with three or four 
mantrina The NitivSkyamrta (mantrisamuddeSa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difficult to secure in a group of persons of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. These passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council (pc»*i§ad) of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatySs or sacivas 
( high functionaries concerned with various departments ), The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Bock Edicts of ASoka 
( Corpus L L voLL p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute Sjflapayisati ’ ) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’, The qualifica- 
tions of ministers ( amatyas ) are laid down in several places 
e, g, in Kautilya L 9, Manu VH, 54, Yaj, L 312, Kam. XV. 25-30 
( of which verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya ), l^nti 118, 2-3 ( 14 qualities of mantrins are men- 
tioned ), Santi 80, 25-28, Bilakanda 7, 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100, 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VIL-54, Agnipturana 239, 11-15 {=» Kam, 
IV, 25 and 28-31 ), Manasollasa H 2, verses 52-59, Nltivaky- 
am^a p, 108, Bajaiiltiratnakara pp, 13-14 ( quoting Barada and 
HaiSta ), BajanitiprakaSa pp. 174-178, Bajadharmakaiistubha 
pp, 251-254, Budhabhusana pp, 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out hefre : He must be 
a native of the country, botn of high fahilly, influential, well* 
trained in arts, farsighted, wise, of good memory, v^ilant, 
eloquent, bold, intell^ent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable endurance, pure (in mind and actions), Urell-disposed, 
firmly devoted ( to the king ), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free fTom arrogance and fickleness, affec- 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king). Kautilya states that amStyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In ^nti 83, 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
ttmntrin are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserve fecial notice. Viz. 
( verse 46 ) he should have secured the ieo:afidence of the 
and ^napadas. Many works prescribe that the mlifistersVirere 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu VH. 54, Yaj. 1 312, Ramayana H 100, 26 ( ssSabhSparva 
5, 43 ), Agni. 220. 16-17, Sukra IL 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and .4^nipurana ( 220. 16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to di^ose of 
the cases of their ddyOdas ( agnates ). The Visnudharmottara 
( U, 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a MaM- 
danda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka ( Gupta Inscriptions pp, 10, 15 ) and in the Udayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta n (ibid p, 34) Vlrasena is 
described as ‘ anvayapraptasScivya * ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of aadva ). The R, N, P. (p, 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaiSyas, but not from 6udrM, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide Sukra IL 426-427, Nltivakyamrts p. 108).**’^® 
The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret, Kautilya ( L 15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside wili not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it fe narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, vnaims, dogs and other lower animals’,'^® The 
Hacsacarita VI states that hTSigasena of the N3.ga dynasty met 
destruction in Padmavat! because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a maim, Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravasti as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavatl by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu Vn. 147-150, Yaj. 1 344, Elam. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 235. 19, Manasollasa IL 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kant. ( I 15 ) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only tiiose 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished’. Vide for a similar rule Manu VEL 105 
( =Santi. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Elaut. 
1, 15 ), The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided ( Manu VIL 141 ). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V ) the king’s decision to make a dvairqjya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amStya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council ) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where- 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in- 
chief Virasena to carry out the proposal. Xaut. further says 
( L 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency { or 
great danger } the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
L 365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to E^m. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
memly his friends but are really his gurus. Sukra (IL 82r83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to ofiend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
dues not tend to the advancement of the kit^dom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difSoult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subhSsita states Hxat one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people.’*®" Manu (YEL 
56-59 ) prescribes the matters in which consultations are to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thei^f, viz. peace and 
war,^/jo7!o (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely upon him, to settle all lin^ of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Ysj. I 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantrins, then a brahmapa 
( purohita ) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate thmn- 
selves upon, acc. to Kam. XHL 23-24 (=A^ipuiana 241. 16-18), 
are:m<m^, securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it ), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State ), predicting the good or evil 
effect® ( of an action taken ), revenue and expenditure, govern- 
ment ( 1 e. punishing those who deserve punishment ), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. ’*’ The NltivakySmrta ( p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amatyas have to concern them- 
selvra with Mvenue, expenditure, guardii^ the ruler ( i. e. hfa 
body, his dlumna, wife and children), looking after the army 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. L 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon manira ( I a 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Eautilya ( X. 6 last verse ) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a ( well-considered ) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
thMe who are only conceived’.'*® Both Sabhaparva 5. 37 and 
Ayodhya 100, 16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory.'*® Eautilya and the 'Nltivakyamiftap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. '** In most works such as Eaut. 1 15, Earn. XL 56, 
Agnipurana 341. 4, Palcatantra X p. 85, Manasollasa (XL 9 
verse 697 ff, p. 93 } it is said that mantra has five elements which 
have to be considered ( it la paReanga ), viz. means of carrying 
out actions ( or works ), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people } that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon, ’*® 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Yedic age, in the performance of the 
Bsjasuya, there are certain offering (generally twdve in 
number) which are called ‘ratninSm havlm?i’. Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in all. Besides the king ( the sacrificer ), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 
( jewels ) or * ratnins ’ are ( according to the Sat, Br. V. 3, 3 ) . 
the oommander^in-ohief, the puroMa, the crowned qpeen, sufei 
gramavi, Tqattf (chamberlain), sangrahUr (treasure’ or charioteer?), 
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ak^vSpa { superintendent of gambling or of the records ? ), 
bhSgadugha ( collector of taxes ), govikartana ( ? hunter ), duta 
(courier), parivrkti ( discarded queen ), Vide H. Dh. vol. H. 
p. 1315 n and 1316. In Tai Br. ( L 7. 3 ) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vSvata ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom ( ete vai ra?trasya pradatilrah ). 
Vide also Tai S. I 8. 9. 1-3. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 3. 3 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the bimt p m an were of low caste or of the Sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tlrthas, their 
number being 18 ; vide Sabhaparva 5. 38 ( =Ayodhy5 100. 36 ) 
and Santi 69. 53 for a reference to the 18 tlrthas, Kautilya 
( L 13 ) speaks of the 18 IJrthas and enumerates them. In the 
Baghuvamiia 17.68 Elalidasa employs the word tirtha in this sense. 
According to the Nltivtkyamrta ( p. 39 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tirtha. In the Edicts 
of Aiioka the high officers were called mahamatras ( in Book 
Edict XQ there are dhaxmarmahamatras ) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and prSdeSikas ( in Bock Edict JH ) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministera 
Later writers like Govindaraja on AyodhyS 100. 36, the com. 
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on the Ya^tflaka I, p, 91 differ as to the hajnes of these 18. ’** 
The jEtajataranginl 1 120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( karma^hSms ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five ihore were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahSpratlhara, mahasandhivigraha, 
maha^va&ala, mahabhandagara, mahasldhanalhaga ( and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-paficamahadabda ’ i. e. to whom 
five titles with ‘maha’ in them were given).*** The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
senapati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The fflikra- 
nltisara ( IL 69-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king (prakrtis) viz. purodhas (purohita), pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council ), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister ), prSdvivSka ( minister of justice ), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya ( revenue minister ) and duta ( minister of diplomatic 
relations ) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay ( verses 71-72 ), while l§ukra was of (pinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one ( v, 71 ), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one ( IL 74-77 ), that 
after these high dignitaries came the other ofSoers (adhikSrigana, 
11. 279 ), that then came the darSaka ( seoretaiy ? ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the^ lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
n. 84-87 ^kra briefly brings out the sspecial functions of the 
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ministers from pratinidhi to duta and then in n. 88-105 at 
length. In 1 353^61 ^kra lays down how the king’s public 
ihirbar should he arranged, viz. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword ; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons diould 
sit behind him, h&i daughter’s eons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders ; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trins, and to the left his father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &o. 
The Sukranltisara ( L 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king : ‘he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he ^ould see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers ( with the man on the spot ) but rather 
diould take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
who is hateful to many ( lit. a hundred ) people and an amatya 
^ould be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts, 
^kra ( in IL 107-113 ) farther advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e, g. sumantra should be appointed 
amstyaorwoe ««raa);he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darSakas (secretaries) who diould be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power;*” servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any- 
thing to be done except w writing ( 21 290 ). 

The words in Aiioka’s Edict 2II ‘ paficasu' pafioasu vSsesu 
niyatu’ probably refer to the practice of the -.transfer of high 
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oflSoers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Mega®- 
thenes (Krj^ment 1 p. 41 and Stagment XXXni p. 85 in 
MoOrindle’s ‘Ancient India’ ) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate, 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
( who were often hereditary ) with a caste. Vide also B^ragment 
XXXIV pp, 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
^kra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g, in the Banskhera 
plate of Ehnperor Harsa ( E. I vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211 ) Skanda- 
gupta ( who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Sana in the HarsacaritaVI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dWcJca of the grant and is described as ‘ mahapramatara- 
mahasamanta ’ ; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Qupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisepa 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ (minister for peace and war ), 

‘ Eumaramatya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja ?) and Maha^danda- 
nayaka ( commander of an army ); Pfthvfeena ( a brahmana ) 
is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and then mahabala- 
dhikrta ( in K L vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Samvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of Eajaraja I of the Eastern Oalukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senapati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. I vol. IV. p. 300 
at p, 302 ). Sukra ( EL 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka (Chief Judge), papdita (head of ecclesiastical 
department }, and data should write Out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amatya should write thereon ( sadhu 
likhavamra^i, the writing is good), sumantra adds * sanmas 
mcaritam * ( it is well considered ), the pradhana writes * satyarh 
yathartham’ (it is the truth, it is as the business requires ), 
pratinidhi should write * angikartum yogyaih ’ ( it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvaraja should write ‘anglkartavyam’ (it 
should be accepted ), the purohita should write ‘ lekhyapi syar 
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IhTiimafa^in ’ ( thifl Writing is approved by me ) ; all then should 
their seals, after their remarks and then the king diould 
Write * anglk^am * ( it is accepted ) and a£5x his seal. 

The Rajatarangipl shows that persons often rose to ministe- 
rial petitions from low birth e, g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, ( VXL 207 ) a watch- 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the TuvarSja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter ( L 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with ( pp. 49, 83 &c. ). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja ( Grown Prince ) during 
the reigning king’s life ( Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kam. VH 6, §ukra 
n. 14-16 ). RSma on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmapa refused to be so (Yuddha 131. 93)* 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divyavadana ( XX'Vl p. 371 ) 
states that ASoka was sent by his father Bindusara to TaksaSila 
to pacify poplar disturbances and Bmperor Akoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kunala from Pataliputra to the e^e 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the amStyaa ( Und. pp. 407-8 ). Etoravela in the 
Bathigmnpha Ins. ( E. I vol. at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
Malav^gnimitra we learn that while Pu^amitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son A^imitra was ruling: at 
Yidida and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, YajSasena and M&dhavasena. The 
yuvaiSja u not jg-enerally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
but he is one of the 18 tirthas and from Sukra ( above p, 115 ) it 
appearathat he had a seal and important matters passed through 
his hands along with those of Ihe ministers. According to 

153. .Compare the word *drs{am’ occurring at the beginning of 
Chatpmak ahd.Sivelni grants of the Vaiiataka emperor Pravarasena II and the 
same word in the plate of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. 
yoi’I. at p. 9). In; most plates of the Vakatakas the word ‘ drstam • occurs 
at the beginning : vide El I. vol. 22 p. 167. 
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^kra ( n. 13 ) the yavaiaja and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V. 17 warns the . king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The MatsyapurSna 330. 7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana ( p. 33 ) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant ofiSces and 
then gradually important ones. If a prince was ill-behayed 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place ( Earn. VIL 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93 ). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senApati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the KumSramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions ( e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, B, L vol. X 
p. 73, B. L vol. XL p. 83 ) is not clear. It does not probably 
mean ‘a royal prince who was also an amltya’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajamatya ( which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 318)* 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Eudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vaiSya called Pusyagupta and 
underAiokaa Yavam noble or king called Tusaspa’*'® (E. I. 
Tin p. 36 at p. 43). 

Next comes the puroldta. In H. Dh. vol. H pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Egveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head ( the king ) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama ( XI. 13-14 ) and Xp. Dh. S. IL 5. 10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. ( 40. 3 ) calls the purohita 
‘ raqtragopa ’ ( the saviour of the kingdom ). The Sukraniti also, 

135. w: 

tt *Re<r 220. 7, JU, p. 33 

155a. It is strange that Dr. Beni Prasad ia'The State in ancient 
India ’ ( p. 189 ) remarks ** the former governor is designated rasjriya while 
the latter is called adhisthaya ", * Adhisthaya ’ in Rhdradaman's Ins. is 
only a gerund of * stha * with * adhi * and means •having rul^over'. 

is formed from according to ^1^ (Pan. IV. 2. 93 ) 

and means * one ruling over a province, a Provincial Governor In drsijpas 
means * king's brother-in-law \ .Ksira^ami says' 

.i. , . 
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thougli a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
( IL 74 ) as ‘ rajarSstrabh^ ’ ( the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom ), In the Rgveda HL 53. 12 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Vi^vamitra 
protected the Bharata clan. “* He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &o ’. (Bg. YL 75. 17) while the fight went on (vide JUry. 
Gr. HL 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
TTT 70, Ysj. I 313, Kam. lY. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed in the vedas, itihasa, dharma^Sstra or danda- 
nlti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all iMyas and 
good acts as stated in the ^Sstras and with austerities. Eaut* 
(19) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brShmapas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a weapon 
by the observance of SSstric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi 170. 74-75, 174. 14-15, Santi 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Eajanitiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja- 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Eautilya ( X 3 ) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief ) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The SukranltisSra 
( n 78-80 ) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a fteij ( a sacrificial , priest ) as Manu 
VJL 78 and Yaj. 1 314 show; Vide Manasollasa IL 2. 60 ( p. 34 ), 
Esjanltiratnakara pp. 16-17, Vi§nudharmottara H. 5., Agni 239. 
16 t 17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 
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tbe purohita among amfityas or mantrins ( e. g. YijianeSvara 
on Yaj. L 353, ^kra IL 69-70 ), while others like Yaj. L 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Ace. to Eautilya quoted abore he was to employ 
meai3s declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities aco. to Xautilya IV. 3 
are fire, fiood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits.’*® According to Manu YIL 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the Srauta and 
grhya sutras and Ap. IL 5. 10. 14-17 ^ow that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. ( 19. ' 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king puni^ed the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabhS in the 
administration of justice. Kat 24 (quoted in S. V. p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthaSSstra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 2 and Sm. 0. (H. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmapas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &o. Yaj. L 312 and the 
Mit on Yaj. L 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nltivakyamrta 
( purohitasamuddeiia ) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are; shower of fire (fall of lightning?), excessive rainfall, 
epidfflnics, famine, dmnage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds, viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of drauta sacrifices, that of the 
ecow Mas ( of Tantra worship ), that of Atharva^iras and that of 

158, wnrestJ » 

^ • wiwH IV. 3 ; 

159. • 

II sncv qy1lr« • 

gsrRs vgut n, s. 3-5 quoted in 

P. 256. ^rt^ here seems to mean -which is an Upaniis^ 

mentioned in Gattf. 19.12, VaS. 28. 14. Visnudhanhasatra 56. 22 among the 
holy Vedic textq that pniity a person of Sins. It begins with f 
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Ssntis ( such as grahaSsnti &o. ). Calamities, according to Earn. 
XIIL 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva ) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first viz. fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are AgnipurSpa 241. 14-16. 


Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, Scarya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against ttie king)’’.’*® The amStyas, the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong (YUL 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
( IX 3 ) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned brahmanas and led simple lives such as Csnakya and 
Madhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasiastra (V. 3 ). Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part n p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar ( in 
‘ Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151 ) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of cc^per, 
silver and gold. Vide Eajanltipraksfia p. 294. The Rajatarangipl 
VIL 950 speaks of cfi^nnoras of gold, silver and copper. Eao 
Bahadur X V. Eangaswami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 


(in the AithasSstra ) were monthly and in golden ra.Tn»ff 
(in ‘Ancient Inc&n Polity ’ pp. 44r;45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu ( VUL 13 ) promise that thc^e 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which, are well-known 
among the people ( of its day ) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VHL 134 and 136, Vifpu Dh. 
S. 6-10, and Y^. L 363-365 five krsnalas are equal to a 
mS.qa, 16 mSqas are equal to a suvarna, 4 suvarnas ( or five acc. 
to scane ) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to i of a pala 
and a piece of copper One-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
papaj which is the same as kar^pana ( equal t o 80 rakHkas of 

twHpir >^nwiT8 on ^rr. i. 365; umtfa 'i mMuiMWf 
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guija berries). A pala was egual to 320 raktikas. Eaut. JL Id says 
practically the same thing. In Eaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 papas frcnn the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since Eaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and ksrsapapa ( as stated by Manu YUL 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. 1 365 and the l§ukranlti IV. 1. 116 ) refer to copper pieces 
( used as coins ) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu Vm 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VL 11-12, Yaj. L 364 is : 
2 raktikas or krspalas = one ( silver ) maf a, 16 masas = one 


162. A rakiika was found by General Cunningham after many experi- 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains (vide his ' Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45-46 and also Rapson*s ‘ Coins * pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dbarana or 
purana { of 32 raktikas ) should weigh about 57. 6 grains and a copper pana 
( of 80 raktikas ) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham ( * Coins of Ancient India * p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times i. e. 
about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (pariSsta verse 58) speaks of ma$a as the 20th part 
of the karsapana and the Mit. on Yaj. 1. 365 and Vy. Kirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse { attributed to U^nas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19 ) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana (iTT^fr WT; q^TlSk; )• 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) appears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
( f f W T g tgn- mrr W )• The verses in Nar. ( pari^sta 

58-60 ) are ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Paficanada ( Punjab ). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 gufljas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60} is: 4 kaklnlssmasa, 20 masas sskar^pana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 kar^panas « dhanaka, 12 dhanakas » suvarna 
( also called dinara ). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p. 99 
and V. K. p. 667 ) is the same. Br, as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p. Ill employs the word ^nauaka' for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mrcchakatika and in Yaj. II. 240-241. The Amarako4i states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
}ai. IV. 3.39 gives the striking example * no one would spend a karsapana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost The Artha&stra 11. 12 p. 84 states 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half ■ 
panas, kSkinls and half kakinls. The Vt^n Bh. S. V. 96 refers to a gold^- 

(Continued on fh& mxf j^age) 
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silver pura^a or dharana ; 10 dharapas » one (silver) dataipSna. 
This table was. used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be 1/lOth of a pala as stated in the BrhatsamhitS ( 10. 13 palada- 


{ Continued from last page ) 

mS&aka. Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dlnaras ; vide 
‘ Gupta Inscriptions * p. 29 at p. 31 where there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41, 261 (where it is stated that one hhikm 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dlnaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta samvat 128 it appears 
that one dtnara was equal to 16 rupakas ( silver coins ) in E. I. vol. XXI. 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
puranas ( E. 1. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61). Bhaskaracarya ( who was born in ^ke 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 sake i. e. 1150 A. D. } gives 
the following table ( in LHavati I. 2-4 ) : 20 varatakas « kakinl, 4 kakmis « 
pana, 16 panas s dramma, 16 drammas niska; 2 yavas a; guuja, 3 guhjas = 
valla ( modern Marathi vdl ), 8 vallas a* dharana, 2 dharanas « gadyanaka ; 
5 gunjas « masa, 16 masas «= karsa, 4 karsas ^ pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and LHavatl differ as to 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of Kirtivar- 
zh^n 1 ( 754 A. D. ), where it is stated that a field of, 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold ( E. 1. vol. III. pp. 6-7). From a 
verse of the Caturvim&timata quoted by the Mit. otf Yij, HI. 258 it appeark 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas ( E, I. vol. XX p. 64 ).’ The following works m^y be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham's •Coins of 
Ancient India ' (1894), Rapson's * Indian coins ' (1897) in the Grundrisst 
C. J. Brown's * Coins of India ' (in * the Heritage of India ' series, 1922 ). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vai jayanti on Vtou Dh. S. 
IV. 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna, Niska &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii^ vide 
Proce^ings of the British Academy vol.XVIII pp.21 1-266 where it is'establishod 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C, Therefore Jolly's 
assumption (in Recht und Sittep, 23 followed by Winternitz in ‘History of 
Indian literature' vol. II; p; 216. n; 4 that all Indian works in which’ the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915^ p. ’504) does’ not accept 
Jolly's assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Visnugupta qiioted in.Hemadri's Vratakhanda, a r^paka is ^^th 6i suvarna 
and a dmara was equal to 28 rfipakas, while acc. to Nar. and Kat. and 
were synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a kar^pana ( of 
^Iver it seems ) was equal to eight or ten dhahbukas. One of the verses- of 
the JnSne&ari (composed in 1290 A.-Id.) that speaks of gold as (IS times- 
ih prion of the same weight of silver) may be cited here i 

( v. 1. ^ ’ ehap. 17 verse 322 

( Bhide's and Madgavkar's editions J. 
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Sabhsgo dharanam X Harada ( pari^ista 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver kiir^pana is in vogue in the south L e. a silver 
pana or karsapana was not universal. *** A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 guSjas, while the standard silver pana was of 32. 
Ehys Davids ( in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 100 ) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the hoduSipava, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks niade 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kahs- 
panas also, that a kahSpana would be now worth about |ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shUlii^ of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under- 
stand. that a pana or kSrqapana, .when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
prirm fade the salaries in Eautilya were meant to be in copper 
papas. This conclusion can be supported by various oonsidera^ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant ( such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 papas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a dropa 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 according to the 

Mit. on Ysj. HL 274 ). Whatever ages may assigned to the 
Arthasiastra and the present Manusm^i the two works caimot 
be separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or twa Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold thnt the lowest menial servant 
got one gold papa a day besides over 30 rm^Us of com every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servante 
of Kautilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred, 
times better off than their cotfi'eres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century ( when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain ). 
Therefore the papa in Eautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Eautilya 
(in V. 3 ) says that a king who has a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has underr 
iiaken to colonize a wa^ tract he may make payment of salary 
in casb only and not by bestowing a village. In connsctibn 
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■with this he says that 60 panas are to he the equivalent of one 
Sdhaka of corn ( sastivetanasySdhakam krtva hiranyanurupam 
bhaktam kury8t).’“ An adhaka’” came to only 256 rm^tia 
( ) of corn and even in famine times one i^ka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden onea In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten payas 
for a journey of one yojctm and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana acc. to Kaut, himself (H, 20) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus { acc. to another reading 4000 dhamts ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 angolas ). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiraaya has two senses * gold ’ and * money or ' cash * 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives * dravina * as 
a synonym ). When Kautilya says that the king may pay • hiranya * and not 
* grama ' be means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold I 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be * sadhanyahiranyadeyabi 
Here dhanya ( payment of tax in kind ) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash ( either gold, silver pr copper ). When Patanjali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of * hiranya ' founded or manufactured 
images (Mahibbisya voL II. p. 429 on Fin. V. 3, 99 quoted in H. Dh. 
vol. II p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold, 

165. The measures of capacity such as occur in the Mat- 

hura Ins. of Huvi^a (£. I. XXI. p. 55 at p. 61 ). According to Pai^^ara 
( VI. 70 ) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 275 quotes a verse to this effect : 8 musjis « 
one kificit or kuflci ( acc. to some ), 8 kincit » puskala, 4 pu^las » adhaka; 
4 idhakas » drona and 16 dronas » kharl. Aparirka ( pp. 305 and 846 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Par. M.II 1, p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya* 
purSna) which say : 2 palas«prasrti, 2 prasrtis«kudava, 4kudavas»prastfaa, 
4 prasthas » adhaka, 4 idhakas » drona, 2 dronas » kumbha. The Danda* 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas ( Kant. 11. 20 holds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse from j 

’ n. The word drona occurs even in the 
Kgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for holding water or soma 
juice. Vide Rg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37.2. VI. 44.20, IX. 28.4 etc. In Rg. IV. 32. 17 
the prays Indra to grant a hundred khirxs of i^ma. The words adhaka 
and occur in the ardharcidi group (Pin. 11. 4. 31), Khari in Pin, 
V. i ' 33 ‘aud y. 4. .101. The Far. M. II. 1. 141 says on this difference about 
kumbha * * Kaut. {II. 19 p. 104 ) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties, 162) palas, 1 75, 187) or 
200* palas aosording as it wais used for measurement in the harem, pr for 
servants or fo^ ordin^y dealings or for royal income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles ( or only 41 or five miles according to 
tbe other reading ). To hold that 10 sDver panes were aDowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles ( which he could 
cover in half a day or less ) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that tiie 
salaries in papas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, aco, 
to Elaut., to get 120 papas. If tiiis were yearly, they would get only 
10 papas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a papa a day. Therefore 120 papas 
( of copper ) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sankha-Likhita ( in Bsjaifitiprak&sa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers (viz. two suvarnas a 
month ). From the Hasik Inscription No, 12 ( K 1 Vol. YUL 


loo. t ^rf^^rviHY sriH^T^ T5W«rToTW mm* 

i p. 38, Trst^irnnwi?^ p. 252. 
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pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, &itamana, niska 
&c. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2. 1. Hiranyakara 
(goldsmith } is found in Vij. S. 30. 17. In Rg. I. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses are mentioned and in Rg, IV. 37. 4 the Rbhus are address, 
ed as wearing * good niskas *. In Atharva V, 14. 3 * niska * occurs and in 
the Ait. Br. ( 39. 8 ) damsels who are niskakanthyalj. ( whose necks are adorn- 
ed with necklaces of niskas ) are among the gifts. So * niska * was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putU, several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Rg. II. 33. 10 Rudra is said to wear * visvarupa-niska * 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Rg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten 'hiranyapindas' ( golden 
pieces ) from Bivodasa. In Rg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 
bestowal of golden * mana *, which may be. the precursor of * Satamana \ 
This last occurs in the Tai, S. VI, 6. 10. 2. Pan. (V, 1,27,29, 30 ) respective- 
ly mentions Stamina ( what is bought for a ^tamana is called stamina }, 
karsapana, niska and V. I. 34 refers to pana, pada and masa, Pata,njali 
( Mahabhasya vol. III. p. 369 on Pan, VIII. 1. 12 ) gives the * instance ' from 
this karsapana give one ma^ to each of these two pwsons who are here *• 
The sutra of Panini V. 2. 1*20 ( rupad--ahatapra4istayor-yap} conveys that 

( Cofainued on n&at 
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p, 82 ) we learn that in the early centuries of the Christian era 35 
kar^apanas were equal to one guvarpa. 

Hopkins in ‘Position of the ruling caste’ J. A. O. S. 
vol. yiTT- pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the MEihSbh£rata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
Sukranltisara cited above ( ru 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Fandita. The same func- 
tions came to be exercised by an ofiScer called dharm^hyaksa 
at dhamSdhikarapika in Bengal and other countries. The 
MatsyapurSna (215.24) states the qualifications of a dhamiimVii- 
Vide E. I. vol, 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
^ant of BallSlasena, where we have both purohita and mahS- 
dharmSdhyak^a mentioned among the great functionaries of State 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karnadeva in 1042 
A. D, in E. X vol. n. p. 309 where we have mahSdharmSdhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another oflSoer called 
.samvatsara. ( astrologer ) gradually took oyer some of tha 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra m 75 ( rSjS 
casarvalMryefii ^ikvatsarMktnaJ} ayUt) requires the king to depend 
on the sSihvatsara in all matters. The Byhat-sarnhita (2,9) 
states that a king without a samvatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man, Kam. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara H. 4. 5-16 recom- 
mend, reliance on hun. Kautilya IX. 4 was himself against 
tM much reliance on astrology, while Yaj. L 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the ( a^eots or influence 
of) planet®. 


(Continued from last page) 

Paniniknew metal pieces that were well beaten and trimmed into good- 
looking coins. The Vartifca * Kakinya&opasahfchyanam * ( on Panini V. 1. 33 .) 
establishes that kakinl was used in those days as, a medium of purchasing 
KS^ hS ' liapyo dlnirab ' as aa example : 
w I arnis waft Mtwm • 
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Sempati ; The qualities of a commander-in-ohief are stated 
in several places pch as Kautilya ( H. 33 ), Ayodhya 100. 30 
( = Sabha 5. 46 ), Isanti 85. 31-33, Matsya 315, 8-10, Agnipuiana 
330. 1 ff, Kam. XVUX 37-44, Vi^nuffliarmottaTa n. 34. 4-6, 
Manasollasa IL 3, verses 90-93 p. 37. Acc, to the Agni- 
purSna 330. 1, Matsya 315. 10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (IL 439-430 ) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
hudxa ^ould not be chosen, Acc. to the Manasollasa he ^ould 
possess the following qualities : good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabharata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide TJdyoga 151, Drona 5, EiarpalO), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 


IMa : ( Ambassador or messenger ). The word and the 
office of data as messerger was known in the most ancient 
time& In Bg. 1 13.1, 1.161.3, YllI 44.3 Agni is said to be .the 
data and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sarama, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Bg- X. 108. 3-4 
as sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Pania The 
TTdyogaparva ( 37.37, or. ed, 37.35 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a data viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilato]^, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. 
^nti 85.38 refem to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhya 100.35, 
Mahu YU. 63-64, Matsyapur&na 315. 13-13 for the qualities, of 
a data. The data should speak only what he has been ordered, 
(by his king) to speak, othe^se he would be liable. to be 
kUled (Udyogaparva 73.7, cr. ed. lO.l ). fenti 85. 36-37 say 
lhat the person pf the data is sacred. Eautilya devotes one 
chapter (I 16). to the treatment of the subject of data. He 
states that the data is to be sent by the king after the line of 
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policy has been settled at a oounoil of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide Kam. XEL 1 also), A duta is of 
three kinds: (1) nisr?tartha”* (one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister {amStya ), such as Kysna 
from the Pindavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) panmitMha ( entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy ) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iasanoMm (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives ) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit on Yaj. L 328 lucidly explains the three varieties, 
^ut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave ( such as avoiding women and wine ), how he is to gather 
information through Eq)ies ; but all this has to be passed over 
for w&nt of space. Vide Kam. XU. 2-24 for the same. EiSm. 
( XU 22-23 } briefiy sets out the following duties of the diita ; 
^termining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number and equipment of ) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing aver to his side the ofBcers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VH 65 says that it is the dfita 
who brings about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
menage he brings, the duta should reply ‘ All kin^, you 
and others, speak through their duta. Therefore dutas have to 
deliver the me^ge entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised ( to threaten them } ; even the lowest caste dutas (o5.p(^las) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a dfita who is a 
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brihmapa ? This ( that I utter ) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it The BamSyapa ( V. 52. 14-15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a data, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head ) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A data is to be distinguished from a mm or c5m ( spy ), as 
done Kaut., Ksm. XH. 32, Yaj. I, 328. Kam. XEL 32 says 
that a data is an open ( praMia ) spy, while a oora is a spy who 
works in secret. In mo^rn times also ‘ an ambassador is often 
nothing mcare than an honourable spy acting under the protect- 
ion of the law of nations’ (Encyclopaedia Britannioa on 
‘ ei^ionage ’ }. Kaut. devotes four chapters to spies (1.11-14) 
and E^i. ( XU. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them. 
The ^kranltisSra ( I. 334-336 ) states that the king ^ould learn 
every day at n^ht from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and ofSoers, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The caaxt must, according to Earn. XU. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), must 
have a good memory, must be soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. ( L 11 ) says that spies are those who 
work in the guise of a MpaiUia { a bold pupil capable of know- 
ing the minds of others ), ttdSstJdta ( a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character), grlmpMha (a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a vcddeJiaha ( a trader 
who cannot maintain hinaself by trade and is possessed of intel- 
l^nce and pure character ), a lapasa ( a spy practising auste- 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself ), a class-mate or colleague (sc^rm), 
a desperate character a poisoner and a female mendicant. 

The firs t five of these are called by Kautilya five safnsthSs (groups 
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or institutions ), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servantSt 
Eautilya says that the spy called tidustJiila should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, diould be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and diould afford to all ( sham ) ascetics food, clothing and lodg- 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called (Spasa was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
y^etables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or jSres or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nocte and 
signs such events. In 1 13 Eaut, deals with wandering spies 
( called saflcam ) viz. sattriiis ( who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorcery> 
kicks of legerdemain &o.), tlk^ (desperadoes who, regardless of 
iheir lives, may fight elephants for money), rasada ( who have no 
auction even for their relative, are indolent and cruel), hhili^uki 
at parmajika (a poor brShmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of maMmStras or high ministers ). These, are to spy on 
the 18 tirthas ( mentioned on p, 113 above ) in public. Fmr spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kirStas (pigmies), the deaf and dumb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persoiis 
belonging to the five saihsthas ( mentioned above on p. 139 ), bat 
these are to act without their bemg known by the wandering 
spies and vice verm. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
'When the information received from these three sources, tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the mformation frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the . same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by 'Visnudharmot- 
tara IL 34. 66-47. Haut. in. J. 13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general: . ( i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
cohntry ), - Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as posses^ of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praiiTO. • They Were also the rumours ■ spreadii^ anaong 

the petpie,' tb report' 'Whether there was, discoiitent ' and . the. king 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In, L 14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantsge of 
parties in a foreign State i. e, groups of persons angry with the 
f orel^ king or afraid of hhn or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Earn. XiL 28 declares that ^ies are the I 
king’s eyes (caraaik^r Tnahipatih). The Visnudharmottarh i 
n. 24. 63 says the same ( 'rajami-caraaikm^h * ) and also XTdyoga ^ 
34. 34 ‘ cam^ paiyanM rajUnah '. In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 
upon the employment by the samahartr ( Collector ) of a host of ' 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns ( or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha ) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes, 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other : 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says ( HL 1 last verse ) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant’s case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’.’^^ In Dronaparva 75, 4 it is 
said that Krspa had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
versa{7i. 1). Ssnti69. 8-12 and 140. 39-42 mention the places where 
spi^ are to be set^’'^ up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion- 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describe. AH governments 
in modem times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources, 
of their (^ponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gamblii^ 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notra and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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chapter V 


RASTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

The word ‘rSstra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42,1, ‘mama 
dtita rastram ksatriyasya’Hmine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg. VIL 34.11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of rSstras (rSjS rastrSpSm &c.). in 
Rg. Vn. 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rSstra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory passage of the Tal S. VIL 5. 18. 1( == VSj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in thi|a 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8. 13 for ejcplanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XIL 1, 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the strength and brilliance ( or 
energy ). KSm, VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring firom the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The AgnipurSna 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VH, 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged ( i. e. is dry and 
not moist),”* is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Sryas ( or 
well-conducted people ), not disturbed ( by epidemics &c. ), that 
is charming ( owing to trees, flowere and fruits ), the chiefs in 
which have submitted to him and in which livelihood can be 
had easily. Yaj, I. 321 and V^udhaimasutra m, 4-5 are to 
the same effect. Ksm. (iV. 50-58 ) remarks ‘the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer- 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
ctapB and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only,’ Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always iufested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a A country is to be preferred 

that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above ), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of Madras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
{ to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follows the right path, that 
poffiesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited to defence. There is also 
some difference of (pinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu YU 69 re<pires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of Sryas (SryaprSya), while 
Vispu Dh. S. M. 5 holds that a country idiould be peopled mostly 
by vaiSyas and sudras. In another place ( Viu. 23 ) Manu 
says that that country in which Sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by d&ease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapur&na 217. 1-5, Visnudharmottara IL 26, 1-5, Manasol- 
l£sa (n. 3. verses 151-153), NltivSkyim^ ( Janapadasamud- 
desta p, l91 which defines ristra, visaya, deia, janapada &C..), 
The Matsyapur£na 217. 5 and ViSpudhaxmottara H 26.5, 
(e^jaimidhaM yatliSldbhixin li^atriSmsel) point out that 
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every cannot be expected to possess all the qualities 

mentioned by them and that the king inust do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya IL 1 advises 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immferate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by Sudra cultivators, has an 
extent of one h-oin or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to PaurSnio geography there are seven dutpas, 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, ^Imala, EuSa, Krauloa, Saka and Fu^kara 
( Visnupurana n. 1. H ff ) and each dvipa is divided into isor^os. 
Jamtodvipa has 9 var§as of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
( Yiqnupurana IL 3. 12 ff ). The Mahibharata ^a^ of 13 dvlpas 
( Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20 ) and 18 dvlpas 
also ( Prona 70. 15 ). For Bharatavaorsa vide H. Dh. vol. H. 
pp. 17-18. Manu IL 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pancilas and Sorasenas as ‘the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Yisnu ( IL 3. 2 ), BrShma, Markandeya 55. 21-22 
and other puiSnas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of SiCtion ( karmabhumi }. This is patriotism 
of a scat but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from, the 
most ancient timea The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide Panini IV. 1. 168, 
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11. 1. TUs passage dearly shows that Kanjilya at least 
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IV. 2. 81 ), In the Ilgveda we come across tiie tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasas, Drahyus, Anus and Purus ( Pg. 1. 108. 8, VIII 10. 5 
&o. ) and the countries of Oedl ( TDI. 5. 39 ), Kikata ( HI. 53. i ), 
Bjika ( vm 7. 29 ), Ru^ama ( V. 30. 12 ), Vetasu ( X. 49. 4). In 
the Athaxvaveda V, 22 seyeral peoples or countries are mention- 
ed of which Bahlikas ( in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat ( w 5 and 8 ), 
GandhSri, Ahga, Magadha ( in y. 14 ) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. ( 38. 3 ) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the ITttara Xums and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre ( Xuru-Pan<Sla and Va^a-U&lnara ). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards } and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the Hsthigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vol. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Mah§,- 
bhasya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha.'” In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Pancales (Tai. Br. 
18. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Va^arUSlnaras 
( in Ait. Br.38.3), Zuru-Pafioalas, Anga-Msigadhas, K5§i-Ko§alas, 
^IvarMatsyas, Vaia-Usilnaras in Gopatha H lO ( ed. by Gtastra ). 
The Gandharas occur in ChSndogya Up. ( VL 14. 1 ), Videha 
in Bf. Up. HI. 1. 1, Madras in Br.Up. HI 3. 1. In the Maha- 
bhSrata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, SabM 
25 ff, Sabha 52. 13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bhisma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,!Asvamedhika 73-78, 83.10ff.) 
The BaudhayanargrhyaSesasutra 1 17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56> 
Markandeya 57. 32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17. 10-15 and 25. 25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names ( e. g. Vidarbha and 
Xrathakai^ika denote the same country in RaghuvamSa VH 
1 and 32 ). ‘ Buddhist India’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Anguttaranikaya I p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the ISghanikaya 


179. The itfrarsv names at least the following countries: 
aif, aiwrar, araPa’. ssr^. 51^, 

Sw. Iroy. flffNrsi) spr«» Br#, tpawf, 

amss, aimt, s«i. wro, mr, 

SSr, Some countries like SRSiR, , 

WWj Rg, WIRT) are mentioned even by 

170-176, IV. 2. 108). 
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H p. 200 viz. Angas, Magadhas, KsMs, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallas, 
Getis ( Cedis ), Vamsas ( Vatsa ? ), Eurus, PsSc&las, Matsyas, 
Suxasenas, Aimakas, Avantis, GandtiSras, Kambojas. Yaraha- 
mfliira’s BrhatsamMtS, Baudhayana-grhyaAesasutra I 17, 
Kamasutra V. 6. 33-41, Barhaspatya Artha^stra (DL 83-117), the 
Eavyanidmanisa of BajaAekhara (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides lu^a into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central India. The BhavaprakaSana (pp, 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksinapatha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treta and 
Dvapara ages people afraid of beii^ overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the south. 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘Indian Culture’ vol. VUL p. S3). In the lexicon 
called YaijayantI of YadavaprakaSa (11th century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. C^ert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named ( in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on deda thereof ). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fiuid and must have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rSjya ( State ) and of rSstra 
( territory ) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is more a qpestion of feeling and senti- 
ment ihan of objective fact. The State has been at all times a 
great coordinating agency, but as its boundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modem sentiment of nationality, 
of ‘ my country, right or wrong’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Maharaqtra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sifehs). In the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary forais and conventions of arts and fomw of war^p,and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 

"mwwt p. 
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Most of the ancient sutrakaias and smftis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of iryavarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of rniecchas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 11-18, The Vi^nu 
(IL 3. 1-3), Mgxkandeya (55. 31) and other purSnas wax eloquent 
oyer the inportance of Bharatayarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heayen or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( hctirrnabhuimr-4yarn smrgawHipawrgam ca gacchatSm or tat-hcerrmf 
bhurmr’mianyatra samprapHh puvyapapaydk in Mark.), Manu (IL 30) 
manifests great pride in and loye for the holy countries of 
Brahm&yarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, PaScala and Surasena by 
glorifying the br&hmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them Vas. 1. 10 also says the same. Sahkha< 
Likhita ( q. byVisyarupa on Yaj. I, 3 ) hold that the country of 
iryayarta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 
(cfesa 2.ryo gurfomn ...... aavatanah puityalj,). As howeyer the 

smrtis were composed at different tim^, embodied the usages 
of different proyinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all .Sryas in India (yat kt sartiavam 
tadmk^Umah, as My. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatayarsa or Ar3r9>yarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz, being under tbe same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatayarsa “ under 
one umbrella Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse- 
quence of the French Eevolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski’s 
‘Qrammar of Politics’ chap. VL Modem nationalism un^^ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particiilarly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The oim aiih qf,^a 
leading politicians of npiodem nation States and vdl' tjbe;; 
inhabitants of these States seenas to be to raise the step 
' , 18 
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living of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters farther. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of jnankind, 
modem nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so- 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up tiieir 
racial pride, their spb^it of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modem nation States have two ihoralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Scone remarks must now be made about provincial and 
loc&l administration. Each kingdom comprised deias (countries) 
and subdivisions of de^ias. The governor of a rSstra was called 
rSstrapati or rastriya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav- 
ing been the rSst^iya of SuTSstra (Kathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and i^htiSS, IS (which describes what the rastriya 
is to do). 

According to the Amarakosa the words de^a, ra?tra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of deSa(vide the words ‘ rS^ti^apati-v&ayapati- 
gramakuta ’ in L A. vol. VBI. at p. 20 in the grant of Oalukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in Sake 989 and L A, vol. XH pp. 247, 251 in the 
grant of Pa^trakuta Govinda in sake 855)., Put in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (E. L vol. I. p. 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ rastra'; 
BO it appears that there ‘visaya Vis deemed to be larger than 
rSetra. According to the Sahy5drikhanda ( uttarardha, chap. 4 ) 
deSa is made up of 100 villages, mapdala is made up of 4 deSas, 
a ;kbapd& of 100 mandalas and the earth, has nine khapdas. 
Erom the CSambay plate of Sake 852 ( 930 A.D. ), we see that 
map^alfli was a snb-division of deSa (E. L voL 7 p. 26, at p. 40). From 


180. i ^ 

• tinfW'Wi wmei chap. 4s * 
tnR f voiy7p,40; « 

ffWsaii® ••• ia'Ej.Ir vji, 14 p, 324, . . • . 
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the Bangaxh grant of MahipEla 1 (E. I vol. 14 p. 334 } and the 
Amgaohhi plate of Yigrahapala 111 we see that mapdala was 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti 
The word ‘ bhoga ’ ( which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’ ) 
appears to be applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in tlie Bhamdak’®' 
plate of KranarEja 1 dated hake 694 ( E. 1 14 p. 131, 136 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 Sake ( E. L vol. 19 
p. 63 at p. 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur ). The 
Miteksara on Yaj. I 319 explains that only a' king ( mahipati ) 
can make a grant of land and not a bJwgajpad ( i. e. the ofScer 
over a blioga). Another ancient word for a division of a country 
is Uhara which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of ASoka ( Corpus I. 1. vol. I pp. 163 and 
166 ), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 13 ( GovardhanahSxa 
and Eapurahara, E. I. vol. VUI pp. 65 and 83 ) and in the Earle 
Ins. No. 19 ( K L VH. p. 64 ) where we have MamalahSxa, 
modem Maval f in Poona District ). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For farther information 
vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of MahSiSstfa ’ (‘ JBBRAS. vol. XXJV 
fof 1914-1917 pp. 648-^53 ). In the epigraphio r^rds particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as well as very large , feures ( indicatr 
ing the number of villages they comprised) are afiSxed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparsnta on the sea near Ealvivana 
{ modern Eelvem ) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa ( E. X 14 p. 144 at p. 150 ), NySyapadxa saptadada in 
Bhoja’s grant in scaiwM 1076 ( E. L 18 at p. 322 ), EisukSd 70 
( E. 1. 15 p. 73 ), Belyola 300 ( in E. 1. 13 at p. 40 ), Eonkana 900 
ruled over by the Eadamba king JayakeSi II ( E. X 13 pp. 398, 
317), Tardavadi 1000 (EX15p.35), EupdlSOOO (E.X13at 
p. 18), Pratyandaka 4000 ( E. X UL p. 306), EaiahSta 10000 
( E. X 13 p. 375 ), Banavfei 12000 ( E. X 33 p. 179 ), Nojambavadi 
32000 (E.X19 p. 187), Eavadidvipa sapSdalaksaCone and a 
quarter lakh ) in E. X 13 at p. 299, the country of ^ ^s ( in' 
the Lakshme^war Ins. of Vikramaditya YI in II. X 16 p. 31 ), 
Vide jDr. Fleet in J. B. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figure. 
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KautflyaH. Isays that in the kingdom groups of yiUages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sahgrahana, of two hundred villages 
being called Kharvatika, of 400 villages being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages”* there is the SthSidya- 


182. wawnnw wnfhf ©srasrrwrr: 

l. vide Dt. ShamSstri’s note 
on these, lias a simUailty in sound and meaning to modern thana, 

Dr. Pran Nath ( in * Study of the economic condition of Ancient India * 
p. 26 ) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajnapanopahga ( which he misunderstands:) holds that * gmima * does not 
mean ' a village but ‘ an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes *. The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that * lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned His great authority, the Jain commentator, says ‘ 

srni: ’• Fran Nath’s Jain authority is no better than 
lexicographer^ and their commentators* on Amara derives grama 

as * ’ 1* 0 . the word is derived from the root sns* 

}ain commentator first derives the word sn’f from 3r^ and then from 
Dr. Fi^n Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
d^nition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states ( ibid p. 27 ) that he gives only the vyi^tpatti ( etymology ) of grama, 
but Dr, Pran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 37* He misunder- 
stands the word * samagramah ’ in Yaj. II. 152. The Amarako^ expressly 
^ys that ' sama ’ and * samina ’ are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities e. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr, Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text ( addha-tiyani 
satini } which Dn Fleet translated as 350, while Dr. Pran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is M50 *. He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2nd century b. c. the Mahabl^sya had explained the word ' ardhatrtiya * as 
Dr, Fleet does or vide Kielhorn, voi. i. p. 426 

on vartika 22 on P^. 11, 2. 24 ), There is hardly any warrant for Dr. Pran 
Nath’s assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about 15 or 20 acres of cropped area 
(pp, 39-40). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
mpdera sen^ and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
ih a "gJ^nt of Pailava Yuvamaharaja Visfiugopavarman ( I. A. voL Vp. 50) 

(Con^inH^d oh the next page) 



Manu Vn. 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VH. 115-117, Vi?nudharma- 
sutra m. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, AgnipurSna 223. 1-4, Visnudharmot- 
tara H. 61. 1-6, Manasollasa IT. 2. 159-162 ( p. 43 ) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of ofiScers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the ofiBcer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu Vll. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of ASoka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mahamStras, the yuktas and 
rajukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. 1 XV. p. 113, E. L XVH pp. 345ff, E. I. XXI. p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called upariM maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called KumarSmatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), sarthav^a (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastha ( chief secretary ), that the District officer had his 


( Coittimed f/om last page ) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a viUage of 200 nivartanas are 
given. A nivartana was equal to a square of twenty vainsas on each side, 
each vam&. being equal to ten cubits ; so that a nivattanct: covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200 x 200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 square feet. Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahibhasya (on vartika 8 on 
Pan. 1. 1. 7 ) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz. a number of houses (as in * the grama 
was burnt ), the village wall or ditch (as in *he entered the grama ’ }, * men ' 
(as in *the grama had gone’}, a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in *a 
giima Was acqnired ’). * ^ — aifer 

I twmr mw? i As > modem times 

Villages are found named after trees the same was the case id the days of Pan. 
and j^tanjaii ww *rww V* 

on KIT. !'• 2'. 51 (vol I. p. S24,). ' 
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headquaxters in a place called adhiqthana and had his several 
offices or courts ( adhikaranas ), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapalas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to r^rt. In E. I. vol, 
XVIL pp. 345. 348 a copperplate of KumSragupta I has 
* gramgqta-kuladhifcaranam ’ which means an ofSce having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Mann VII. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula of 
and kula is here said to mean (by Kullnka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S, m. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsanJya bhu^ ’. Sulaa (I. 191-192) states that the lord of 
one hundred gratnas is called sSmanta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka ( compare modern ‘ naik ' ). Manu 
Vn. 61 and 81, Yaj. 1. 322, KSm. V. 75, Viqnudharmasutra HI. 
16-21, Vispudharmottara H. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many adJtyakqas (superintendents) as are required 
fcxr the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya n.-9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyas ( cited on p. 107 above ) 
^onld be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten- 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper 
It is pointed out in works like the Visnudharmasfitra HL 16-21 
and the Vispudharmottara IL 24, 48-49, Santi 69. 29, that those 
who are higUy devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very toistworthy should be placed in charge of mines, saltsi 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya In his 2nd adUlmrami exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin- 
tendents.. He enters into very minute details about each 
andhis yrork is encyclopaedic in character on this .subject, 


II, IjgCIsj d,ljTe9>5Pr: i 9(N|[ 

tl. 24, 4d. a ^milar verM.qti6t^' by the 

322 . 
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Eautilya’s work' became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on ‘ adhyaksaprao£ra *, -which is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. 1 vol, XIL at 
p. 40 ) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena ( E. L 
vol. XV. p. 283 ) we have the words * anySm^ca sakala- 
rajapSdopajlvinodhyaksapracarokt&n ih&klititSn cattabhata- 
j&tlyan janapadin t^trakarSihica’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adliyak^. 
The duty of the saunidhahp ( II. 5 ) is to look after the construc- 
tion of &e treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
( the Collector-General ) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank- 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for trafSc ( n. 6 }. The 
samahartf’®* has to divide (H. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, viz. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
thati>ay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
goipa to look after a group of fl.ve or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varpas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that axe recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, ffispenditures. The stliSmka 
( in charge of each of the four districts ) should look after his 
charge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts ( aksapafal&dhyaksa) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facii^ the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both tbe saoiabartf and the sannidhitr are motioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mahabhavagupta of Trikalihga ( £. I. vol. VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and £. I. vol. XI at p. 94 ). Sahara in his bhisya on Jffiniini XII. 
1. 28 refers to the sanuhartr coming with his owa phalanx of snbordinaies 

i^om HionenSrhsang’sMCountof his travels ( Beal’s ' Bnddhist Records ’ 
vol.: I, p S^)yip le^n that each pcovioce kept; a. record • of good <ahd 
events.’ 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (IL 7). This ofScer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to (&eck enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The account year ended with the full moon of 
the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
interoalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations (de§agramajsti-kalasahgh§.taiiam dharma- 

vyavahSja-caritra-saihsthanam nibandha-pustakastham 

karayet ), In IL 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle- 
ment by Government servants ( to which a reference is made 
in the DaiiakumSraearita VIU). In H. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury ( II, 11 ) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce ( like sandal wood, a^ru, etc. ). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (IL 13) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called loMidJtijak^i ( who carries oh the manu- 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), a lak^viSdl^alm 
( a superintendent of mint, who manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State ), a rUpadaariaka ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealii^ with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), klumjcdJm^ct 
( who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavanadhyak^ ( superintendent of salt ). The suvarpa- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for ihe manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(n. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184a. FaiaajEtli ia the Hi^bbasya on virtika 4 on 1. 4. 52 cites 

ibe example* Metsmsk 

appears to ; mm one. ‘wbo.’ can . exwiQe a coin or. prol^ly the same 
as in kauif. 
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enter the goldsmith’s shc^. If any one so entered he was to be , 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (U. 14) has to manufacture gold, 
and silTer coins for the citizens and jrural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse , 
( IL 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce (papyadhyaksa,. 
H. 16 ) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of , 
forest produce ( kupyadhyaksa, IL 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope- 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of, 
armoury ( ayudhagsradhyaksa, IL 18 ) was to employ experienc- 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c. 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the. 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measures was to get manufactured weights from half rtiS^aka 


I83i, Th^ weights specified are : 10 seeds of masa or 5 gonjass l suvarna? 
xnasaka, Id suvari^a-xnasakas - one suvarna or karsa, 4 karsas »one pala« 8B 
white mustard seeds -one rupyamasaka, 1.6 . rupyamasakas or 20 &ibya 
seeds »one dharana. The Kaslka on Pan. II. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas , (naadopakramini manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in II. 20 are : 8 atoms = one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel. 8 particles=lik^, 8 liks as » a medium-sized yoka (louse), 
8 yukas »yava (barley corn) of medium size, Syavas sBone ahgula, 12 angulas » 
vitasti, 2 vitastis -aratni or one prajapatya hand, 2 vitastis plus-4 angulas 
(called dhanurgraha) » one hasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 
4 aratnis «danda or dhanus or nalika-paurusa, 10 dandas ssrajju, 3 raj jus 
nivartana, 1000 dhanus (or 2000'acc. to another reading) «goruta, 4 gorutas=s' 
one yojana. A nivartana was probably so called because it represented a 
day’s ploughing by a team of eight or six- oxen (from the root vH with m), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day’s work. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol, II. p. 859 note ’ 2021 ior nivartana and gvcarma. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc; to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 dandas square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas, while' 
Satatapa held the danda' to be of 10 hastas. Thd LHavail (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vam&'s square, each v&hia. being of 10 hastaS. Accb^in^ 
fo the lexicon Vaijayanti, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyufis^ wtij^ 


[Continued on the next 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the MekaJa 
mountain, The superintendent of tolls (^ulkadhyaksa, 31.21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
oaroe, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark, In n. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving ( IL 23 ) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats (of 
armour ), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for catting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, devculasis ( temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn- 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercement Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

ia Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of deaidhyaya in 
bbumikhanda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Mann VIII. 132-134, Visnudharmasutra IV. 1-7, Yaj., I. 362-363, 
iiarada parinsfa 57-60, Brhatsamhiti, 57. 1 £f, Vaynpnrana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details ..from Kaufilya's . statements, 
Kaup ( II. 20} states the duration of a nSedika to be the time required for 
the pas^e of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter, as a wire of 4 aignlas in length and made out of four 
suvar^masakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muborta and 15 mnhurtas are 
equal to a day or a night. In 11. 19 he gives measures of corn as follows;— 
4 kudnmbas => prastha, 4 prasthas = iqhaka, 4 adhakas » drona, 16 dronas 
^ khari, 20. dronas = kumbha. The drona differed, for various purposes. 
Vide above(p..l24 note 165) for a quotation from Mit, on Yaj. III. 274. 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 51-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, com &c. These , measures ', were different in different 
countries and ait different times. The Lilavati (of 12th century a.d.) 
I. . 7 "speaks of the khari hi Magadha being equal to 16 dronas, VidS n, 165- 
above and H. of £>h. vol. II. p. 881 h. 2053 and L. t>. Barnett’s 'Antiquities 
of India ' (pp. 206-210) foc tables of weights md in^ares. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could out off her thumb ( ? or bind 
up her thumb with the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs ). 
The raperintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, II. 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda ( the ancient lore ) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourer 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extent of rainfall viz. the raiirfall in a jUiigala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anupa (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 13| dronas in the Aimaka country ( modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar ), 33 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India ) and the Himalayan regions. 

Tlie superintendent of liquor was to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 panas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-^qps to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as I or ^ of a Jtu^utnba or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that ( lit for fear ) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that aryM mi^t not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 

186. Sits, according to tbe Antarako^, nieans the ‘ lines or furrow 
made by the plonghshare ’. Therefore Kautilya appears to employ the word 
* sl& ' in the sense of 'land that has been cultivated ’. FrofV. K. Sam- 
chandra Bihshitar ( in ' Hindu Administrative Institutions ‘ p; 369 ) is not 
right when he explains (of Amara) as ‘ methods and means 

connected with the plough '. Paddhatl only theans the line or fttrroW made 
in the field by the plonghshare. KsIraswamI explains as Tgjk ;sfkrr 
In n. 15 Kautilya himself explains ' slia ' as the collection Of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture ‘ ssftjft’. The 

sitadhyakm appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called ' bali '. Both 
these were the, concern of the samahart|' as stated in V. 1. ( where. rSstra is : 
said to inclnde siti, bhSga, ball, kara &o. ), When in 11. 15 siS and . retire 
are separatdy mention^ that is oh the analogy of the maxim 
akmmam at oS gobathardef. 
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wine, ae lie did not allow any one to diink wine in the day-time 
(IV, 4. 43), The guperintendent of slaughter houses (sunS- 
dhyaksa, E 26 ) was entrusted with tiie power to regulate ttie 
killing of animals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce- 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
( ganikadhyak^a ) is dealt with in E 27, The topic of wlySs 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. E. pp, 637-639. Kau^. 
says that a was to be employed for a salary of one 

thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to pcesess beauty, youth and accomplidi- 
ments ( i. e. the 64 MMs enumerated in Eamasutra I. 3. 16 ). 
Eaui. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganiks in her place ; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganiks could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
papas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquia There were grades among the 
.gapik^ as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal st^^e. It appears from these provisions that the 
veSyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of diips 
( nSvadhyaksa, E 28 ) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at ttie mouihs of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthsniya { vide above p. 140 ) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the seapshore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fii^ermen 
were .to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees fra fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port tqwiis. This superintendent was to reguest the ^ips that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as. those that violated the usages of the port The 
, superintendent of cattle ( E 29 ) was entrusted with the rearing. 


ii’r. » twit ^ w- 

art^ # I. 3. This shows that wary vasyii was noi a ganitll, 

but Only one that was honoured for her accomplishments (in 64 kalSS) aUd 
who became the cynosure of all eyes. 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy- 
produce. The superintendent of horses ( H. 30 ) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
■which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kau-t. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindliu 
( modern Sindh ), Ara-^ta ( western Punjab ) and Vanayu ( Noitli- 
west of India ) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika ( modern 
Balkh ), Papeya, Sauvlra (eastern Sindh and western Rajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants ( IL 31 ) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter ( n. 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry ( IL 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports ( mudradhyaksa ) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastums (II. 34 ) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pastures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass ( mudia ) was to be given on payment of a masaka, that 
one could ent® into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach, of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums and blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemws into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear- 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
nsgaraka ( the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital ) was to look to the affairs of the capital 
( or the big cities ). A gqpa ( under the mgaraki ) was to superin- 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated sMmka was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital, was to be divided. .Ysj. IL I'JIS 
mentions an officer called WMimpala in connection -with the 
finding of lost goods who ax^ears to be the same as sthSnifca 
The gopa and sthanika had to keep a register ^ the. ca^,' goteft,' 
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Tia.Tnft and occupation of tiie men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about reporting and punishments for various defaults and 
wrongs are laid down, which are passed over, Manu VII, 121 
and Santi 87, 10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
( in the kingdom ) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the Kamasutra e. g. 
gavEdhyaksa, sutrSdhyaksa, nSgaraka ( explained by the com. 
as dandapSSika ), panyadhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10). Vide EL I, 
vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis- 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c, Manu ( VIL 11,8-119 ) has some interes- 
ting rules : ‘ The headman of a village should obtain ( as his 
emoluments ) those articles which the villagers have to furnisli 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. Tlie 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one kida that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kulas, the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy ( the 
revenue of ) a town. All this, as Medh&tithi says, is only approxi- 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. The word ' pratyaham ' ( every day ) excludes taxes on fields that 
are levied once a year or taxes levied on particnlar occa^ons only ; while 
the words ‘ food, drink and fuel ' exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
‘ kttla.' appears to be nsed as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Manu. Saryajua-Narayana quotes a 
text that kuta means' two halas '. He and Knlluka quote Harita to the effect 
thataplOUgh (yok^ acc. todharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bollocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by knla is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 6 or 
4 bulloc^ are yoked. That 6 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to . the plough is 
Stated in Atharva Vl.. 91.1 and Tai. S. V. 2. 5. 2. 
qwsfu? siwrtfsiwrt ^ 

tty t g Sjg qKiii u i pn ara VH. 119. 
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only means that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each officer should be received by him. Vide 
Santi 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
§akhanagara ). Kautilya ( in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows : the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few othera has been already stated above 
(p. 130); the dauvarika, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vaihltika), the pra&Sstr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 34000 panas ; the princes ( other than the crown prince ), 
the nurse (mate, mother?) of the princes, nayaka, the superinten- 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ? ) in the 
capital (the pauravyEvaharika ), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories ( karmantika ), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rasteapala ( governor of a province ), antapEla 
( tire guardian of the borders ) were to receive 13000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of teenis ( the military corporations ? ), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestes was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
connnanders ) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000 » 
the chariot driver ( aihks ), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, cariienters, yompo^aha (?) will receive 3000 ; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer ( who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the suta, magadha ( bard ), 
the assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000 ; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 350, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500 ; artisans ( kSb'u ) and craftsmen ( iilpin ) 130 ; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour (visti ) will receive 60; those appointed 
to do piece work ( karyayukta, v, 1. aryayukta ), the elephant 
driver, boys ( manava^, a page ? ), mountain-diggers, all atten- 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium ( pfija- 
vetami) according to their merit from 500 to 1000; charioteer 
of the king 1000 ; spies of the five sorts ( vide above p, 139 ) will 
receive 1000 ; the village servants ( like washer-man ), the spies 
of the type of sattein, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500 ; the wandering spies (vide above p. 180) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The supertatendeots 
in ehtu^ of a group of hundred or a thousand ( servants) te , 
regulate the subsistence ( bhakta cash salary, the pe^idit^, 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
pTia.n he no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who axe appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The SukranltisSra (1. 211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in panas, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer Eautilya (in IL 1 ) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart- 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and stMnika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, hut without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra H. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &o. Sukra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of mudras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying ) officers ^all be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child- 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
Mahabharata ( Sabha. 5. 54 ) prescribes that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra II. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &o. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modem 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very Wgh salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks ( e. g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samahartr, the 

189. ST I v wgir n rat 

w ggfi ^ 1 vir f 11 

gsBsftf&TTn I. 211-212. 

190. efSnrnnwgwnott evT«r 1 

»rcr4*r « <r*rr 5. 54 ; ’aSi nriS ^ra: ws 1 g 

vuT aruT » v twr nw ^ % »t w 1 

ivs 1 ast %«tt f%9rr 

fSft Siit BS|5^» n. 406, 407, 410, 413. 
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coUector-geneial, received respectively 48000 and 34000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as mucli respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmaiiastra, arthaSSstra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grarm occurs even in the Bgveda. In Bg. L 114. 1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes { or men ) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha nara^ ). In Rg. X. 63. 

11 Manu is styled * gramani ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows 7 ) and in Rg. X. 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ gramani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) dakqina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front ( of the village people ) ’. In the Tai. S. IL 5.4,4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, viz. the learned 
brahmana, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
( warrior) ’. In the Tai. Br. 1. 1.4,8, the consecration of fire for a , 
vaiSya sacrlficer is made with the mantra ‘ manostva gramapyo 
vratapate vratenadadhami’ (where Manu is styled gramani)^ 

In the l§at. Br. V, A 4, 19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S, B. B. vol, 41 p. 111, We saw above 


191. In tbe Keuhati grant of Ballalasena of Bengal in E. I, vol. 14 

p, 156 at p. 160 -we have one of the longest lists of high and low 
ofiacers. ‘ «ht- 

wi g lwpi artfgvhvRRc vsnS sfNrvft w i The word 

* adhyahfapracaroktiui ' apparently refers as said above (p. 143) to the section 
II on the activities of adhyakfas in Eantilya, Vide appendix for a somewhat 
eXhanstive list of officers mentioned in dharma&stra and artha&stra works 
and in inscriptions, 

192. 'evr flnt sr^rerwra^ » sf. i- IH.,1* 

192a. ITBlr ^ i , 

II.:5.4. 4. ' - 

.80 
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(p. Ill ) that among the ratnins, gramanl ( the village headman) 
was one. Grama did not necessarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town ( though not a capital ). The head- 
man of a village was called gramanl, gramika or gramadhipati 
(in Manu VIL 115-116, Kaui HI 10 ), gramakuta ( in inscrip- 
tions e, g, E. I. vol. yil p. 39 of sake 853, E, L vol. VH. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1023 A. D, in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 322 grant of 
Bhoja in sanwat 1076, L A. 16 p. 254, B. L vol. XT. p. 304, 310 
of aaihmb 1176 ). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form ‘ pattela ’ ( E. L vol. YU at 
p. 183 ). The word ‘ gavunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Oanarese Districts is derived from gramakuta ( E. L vol. VH 
p. 183 ). Paithinasi quoted by AparSrka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The GathSsaptaSatT frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gramanl and the love adventures of his son in the village 
( I 30-31, YIL 24 ). The EAmasutra states ( V. 5.5 ) tlxat the 
young son of a grSmadhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call According to the Sukranitisara I 193 
a grama ( village ) is one kroSa in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver karsas, while half a village is called 
poE^tand half of palli was kiiinbha. Hemadri in D§nakhanda 
(p. 288) quotes from the Markandeysrpurana definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and grama. Yaj, H 167 makes a distinc- 
tion between grSma, khaivata and nagaxa (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to be preserved round them. 
BaudhSyana Dh. S. n. 3. 58 and .60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious brahmana whbre’ the body fe cdverOd '«7ith 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and reobnimehds for 
residence a grama abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-itioks, 
kuSa grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are Sryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the Sabhaparva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer ( a ratnin ) in Vedio times the gramanl was reduced 
in his influenpe, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 
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EJ. vol. YH. p. 177. 188, 189 '»*, The ^anltisSra ( H. 120-21 ) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (HL 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. sahasadhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wrongs involving force ) was to be a k§atriya, grimanet^ 
(the headman) a brEhmana, bhagahSra ( the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern in the Deccan ) should be a kayastha, 

tulkagraha (the toll-gate keeper) a vai&ya, pratihara (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall ) a 6udra. §ukra ( in H. 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State ofiScers, the bhagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees ; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihfira was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each*, 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them, Erom 
Eaut. HI. 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gramika ) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pana or a half pana. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksS) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the ^ow and he was to be fined if he clandestinely^ 
saw it In villages, p^icularly in Karnataka and South India 
and' in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmanas) the village 
assemblies ( sabhS ) carried on local administration. EVom thd 
KotavUmachgi Inscription of Calukya YikramadityaV dated 
Sake 934 ( 1012 A. D. ) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the 11th century and 104 MaMjanas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. 1 vol, 20 p. 59 X Tide Gopalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of KSncI’ pp. 93, 153-157 for the working of the village 
assemblies ( sablAs ) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
observes (p, 154 ), ‘ we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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relation to the central government.’ An inscription of king 
Parantaka I ( 907-947 A D. ) at Uttaramerur deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Eeport of Archseological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. ISlff), Five committees, viz, annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), paflcamra committee, are des- 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of members are described in detail ( pp. 142-145 ). 
Prof, Nilkanth Sastri in ‘ Studies in Cola History ’ (pp. 131-175 ) 
publishes the text of two Parantaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E, 1 vol. 22 p, 5 
for resolutions of the sabha. at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. 1 vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabha from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E, L vol. 23 
p, 22 fora note on the paficavBra committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B, 0„ vide Ehys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp, 45-51. It appears 
from Panini and the commentary Ea&ika thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab- 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants ( call- 
ed the twelve bcdutedars) in the Deccan, For an account of 
these ftoitifcdars, vide Grant Duff’s ‘History of the Marathas’ 
( Bombay ed. of 1863, vol. L pp. 23-27 ), For example, PSnini 
( VL 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘grama’ with another word denoting ‘Gilpin’ (craftsman), 
such as grSmanapita ( village barber ) or grSmakuUla ( village 
potter ), which are two examples given by the EaSika on this 
su&’ce. From Panini V. 4. 95 ( ‘ gi-amakautabhyam ca taksnah ’ ) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modem times in the Deccan. Brhaspati ’** contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages; 
A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
( gana } is called a samc^a ( agreement ) ; such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are : When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house ^ould contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brha^ati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary samskaras ( upanayana or funeral rites ) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven- 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
diould be punidied with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says’” that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish- 
ments and fayours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such power is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them; For ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, accordii^ to 
Kautilya m. 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
would function whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Gk>vernment did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For farther details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr, R, 0, 
Majmudar’s ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India ’ chap. JL pp. 135 ff, 
and Fiok { p. 161 ) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilcte ( sirenis ) and 
groups ( ganas ) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XI. 1 Kautilya ref ers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
Xambhoja andSurSstra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms ( vide above p. 88 n. 130 ). 
In m. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers ( sahgha- 
bhrtah ). Manu ( L 118 ) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects ( pSf anda ) and 
of groups (gana). Manu (YIH 41) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families ( to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas } and uphold those dharmas ( that are not opposed ) as 
binding ( on those reactive persons ). Y&j. IL 193 pr^cribes 
ihat the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
( colorations &o. ) and 41 ow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from ancient timea Hsrada (samayasyanapE- 
karma, verses 3-6 ) and Brhaspati quoted in the Ylramitrodaya 
( vyavahSra ) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to r^ect. NSrada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srefi^ and other groups residing in the country or the capital. 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules ( e. g. 
speaking the truth ), their special actions ( begging in the morn- 
ing without having taken a bath ), their mode of meeting (on 
hearing a drum being beaten ), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to ( e. g. dressiiog as an ascetic ). But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s interest, or are disapproved cf by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king i^ould not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselv^ taking up arms for a purpose detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king dxould 
specially 6urb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups ; if iyhey are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh, voL H, pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied : the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhira I^vaiasena ( E. L vol. VUI p. 88, where the 
Frenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription ( A S. W. I vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with Srenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta InscriptionNo. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was Jivanta), Gupta Inscript- 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lata coming to BaSapura and 
building a Sun temple ), E. I. vol. 15 p. 263, E. L vol. 18 p. 326 
and p. 30, E. 1 16 p. 332, E. I vol. L 155 ( of 933 saAwat, inscrip- 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned ), 1 184 ( Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being brshmanas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples ). Bhys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India ’(pp. 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works ( thou^ two or three of them are of doubtful existence ) 
and the number of which ( 18 ) is sometimes mentioned in the 
JStakas ( as in Mugapakkhajataka No. 538, vol. Vl p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr.). For farther details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. E. 0, Majmudar’s 
‘ Corporate life in ancient India ’, and ‘ Indian Culture * voL 6 (for 
1940 ) pp, 421-28 ( on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. In the Eu^ana period ). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica- 
tions of the ordinary servants ( parivara, bhitya or anujivin ) of 
kin^, how they should conduct themselves, how servants ^ould 
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find out whether the king fe pleased or displeased with them. 
Vide Kautilya V, 4, VirStaparva 4. 13-50 ( where the refrain of 
most verses is ‘ sa rajavasatim vaset ’ ), Matsyapurina 316 
(the whole of which is quoted in the Eajadharmakanda 
pp, 34-37 and in the Bajanltiprakasa pp. 189-193), Agni- 
purana 331, Visnudharmottara IL 35. 2-38, Kam, IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9, 11-63 ( most of which are quoted in the Eajanltirat- 
nakara pp. 51-58), Sukranitisara II. 54-68, 205-353. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Yaj. L 310 ( where the Mit. 
has the reading ‘ ak^udiosparasa^L ’ ) ViSvarupa quotes a passage 
from i§ankha ‘ a hoAtsa ( swan i. e. a good king ) surrounded 
by vultures ( greedy servants ) is not desirable, but a vulture 
( le. a greedy king ) surrounded by haihsas ( servants of spotless 
character ) may be preferred.’ The Rajanltipraka^ia ( p. 185 ) 
quotes the same passage from SahkharLikhita with an addition 
viz. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin ( the king ). Therefore the ( king ) 
should first ( before engaging his servants ) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ Sukra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable*®® words ‘one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt ( lit. food ) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ ( n. 346-247 ) ? This senti- 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different, religion. 
The iUljanItipraiasa p. 176 quotes a fine verse from the Garuda- 
purapa as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, via. education, character, family and 
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actions, just as gold is tested in four ways, viz. by weighing it or by 
robbing it ( on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it.*®* 

Some responsibilities of the Goveroment or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. From Elautilya 
( IL 29 and IL 34 ) w^ find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision o£ pastures. Manu Yin. 237, Yaj. IL 167, 
Matsya 227. 34 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Eautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punidunents 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
otlrers to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil- 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mahabh&rata 
also we learn that even princes went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 339. 4 and 340. 4-6, Even such a grammatical 
work as the MahabhSsya incidentally gives ejcpression to the' 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131 ) that spies were to be employed 
(acc, to Kant. ) to test whether State officers tclok bribes. Taj. 

( I. 336, 338, 339 ) prescribes that the king diould protect his 
subjects from the harassment caused by K^jadhas (the account- 
ants and scribes), that he ifiiould ascertain the doings of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive- 
those who take bribes of iheir wealth and banish them from the ' 
country. Vide also Manu VH 133-134 and -Visnudharmottara. 
for similar rules. The Paficatantra (I. 343) has the same verse as- 
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Yaj. 1. 336 ( except the last pSda ). Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
lemarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kaptakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kantakas are generally under 
the protection of the gueen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the commander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the SabhUparva 
5. 77 the king is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes ( fragment I p. 30 
of McGrindle’s work ) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year ( tasmad dvih 
samvatsarasya sasyam pacyate ). The Vaj. S. 18. 12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yam, wheat, 
7na$a, sesame, rmdga, ma^um &c. and the Br. Up. Yl. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain ( grimySni dhanySni ). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Xhsravela king of Xalinga ( E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 71 ) it is stated that ( p. 79 ) a canal which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings ( i. e. in the 
4th century B. C. ) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Eudradaman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous SudarSana lake near Junagad (E.I vol. Ylll. 
p. 36 } that had been built by the Gtovernors of Candragupta and 
Aioka and been breached by floods, hrrigation had been made 
use of from Yedic times. Eg. YU. 49. 2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distingui^ed chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Yide S. 1. 1 voL II part HE, 
p. 351, E. L voL lY p. 152 ( mention of tank called ‘ parame- 
Svaratatska ’ ), S. 11 vol I p. 150, E 1 vol YHI p. 145 ( for 
mention of rijatatakamear which four nivartanas >were granted 
by C^rudevl ). The great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
cf Easbmh ( 833-858 ) gnccessfully ; dammed the river Yitasta 
with the result that a khSrl of rice which could formwly be 
purchased for 200 cSnSras could be had after the great irrigation 
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work for 36 dinaras ( vide Esjataranginl V. 84-117 ). Eau^ilya 
( H, 24 ) refers to the rarious ways in which crops could be rais- 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay l/5t|i 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
Jth, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those whp 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid i^th. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (I 34. 5 ). 
The Skikranltisara ( TV. 4. 60 ) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes dec. Megasthenes ( fragment 
XXXIV p. 86 of McOrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’ ) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Kaut. ( IV. 3 ) devotes a special chapter to the 
king’s duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, foods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants ( or beasts ), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hints for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis- 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called iH, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings The 
work of Eamandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamiti^. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
severe famines. In tiie ChSndogya TJpaniqad 1 10. 1-3 we 
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have the story of U^asti Oskrayana who took from another’s 
plate faUma^ that the other had been eating ( i. e. he took 
uccM^to food ), when the country of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail ( or by locuste ). The Balakspda ( chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Ahga under Romapada. 
The Nirukta H. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of l^antanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahastl^na (ancient Pundranagara) shows that Gapdaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people ( J. A. 
S.B, for 1932 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of' Mauryan 'times) contains an order of the mahamatras of 
i^ravasti that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drou^t. Vide Annals of B. O. E. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32£, E. I vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VH (for 1941 ) part 2 
p. 203. The Ea.jataranginl records several times the occurrence 
of famines in Kadnnir at different periods ( e. g. vide H. 17-54, 
V. 270-278, Vn. 1219 ff ). The Mapimekhalai ( chap. 28 ) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at KSficI in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of DurgSdevl) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A. D. ( vide Grant Duff’s 
History of the Marathas ’ -voL I p. 43 ). Vide E. I. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in iahe 1313 when paddy 
'could not be had even at rate of ten nSlis a papam. 

It hsa been shown ( in H. Dh. vol. IL pp. 113, 369, 856-858 ) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned brShmapas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-HSrita VIL 229-230 says that only learned brahmapas 
. who .are endoyred with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Some emperors like Har^a went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us (Beal’s ‘Buddhist 
. Becdr^ &c. ’ vol. I pp. 214, 233 ) that at the end of every 
■ years Har^a held an assembly ( pm?ad ) at PraySga and 
gave away all in Oharity. The Sukranitisara ( 1 368-369 ) holds 
that a Mng should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to offices suited to their education, diould honour 
. every ye^ those who have attained emktence in learning and the 
arts, and take mea^rm for the advancement of learning and arts, 
it haa ahceady bsen sho'wn how this had been followed by ancient 
- ;and.iUeidieval Ipdian l^ngs to the letter. Apomparispn ^th the 
Bfiti^ Tndisn Government iU: the 18th century and ihe first 
decades of the;19th will be hi^ly. inte!:estiiii& After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British Bast India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Daring over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn- 
ing at Calcutta with a moulvi and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by George Hi, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43 ) was ‘ that U shall and may be kmfvl for the Qovernor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any sur^us which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of net less than one lakh qf rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the Briti^ 
territories in India Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many cror^ of 
rupees, the sum of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa- 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
Briti^ India. Farther this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
WM left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens patriae, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut.*®* X. 48-49 and Manu VUI. 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. MedhStithi on 
Marai "VIIL 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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safe. Baud Dh. S. n. 2. 43, Vas. 16. 8-^, Vi?nu Dh. S. IIL 65, 
SankharLikhita contain a similar rule. Nar. (rnSdana 35) declared 
tliat a person was a minor till the 16th year. Manu "VlII. 28-39, 
Visnudhannasutra HL 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. NSr. as quoted by MedhStithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Kaut.®®* ( II. 1 ) 
makes it a. duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Eaut. ( n. 19 } as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vaa ( 19. 13 ) and Manu VUL 403 provide that all 
weights and mes^nires must be duly marked ( or stamped ), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications. Ysj. IL 240 and 
Vi^udharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
anunercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The NltivSkySnuia ( p. 98 } requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measutes, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their vei^ eyes. *®* Vide Alberuni (tr. by Sachatt) 
vol. 1 chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. A§vapati, king of Eekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was ho thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine, 
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( (Mn. Up. V. 11. 5 ). ip. Dh. S.*"* (H. 10. 26. 6~8) lays down that 
the ofdoers should protect a city against theft for one yqjcma 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu VUL 40, 
Yaj. H 36, Visnudharmasutra HL 66-67, SSnti 75. 10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and ' 
restore it to the owner ( without distinction of caste ), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. m. 16 contains a similar 
rule.**® ViSvarupa on Yaj. 11 38 quotes a prose passage^* of Br. 
with a similar import. The Visnudharmottara**® (U.61. 53) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
( the king ) may endeavour to recover it from the servants ( by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yaj U. 270-272, Nar. (pariSfeta 16-21) and 
Kat.*’* give further directions, viz. the thief ^ould be made j 
to restore the property stolen or its price ; if the thief cannot be i 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of ‘ 
the stolen articles ; the property stolen in the village should be | 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief’s foot-st^s ' 
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aire hot traced as going out of the village; if the theft takes 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found ), 
the owner of it should be made to pay ; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves should be made to pay ; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
goiug out of the village ; if the theft takes place beyond one 
Jo-csa from a village then the surrounding five or ten ville^es 
may be made to pay the compensation. Y&j. n. 271 and Eat. 
mention an officer called ‘cauroddharta’ (‘or coroddharta ’ ). 
The ' cauroddharanika ’ ( thief-catcher ) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Falitana plates of Dharasena 
H of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. vol. XI at p. 83 ), in the 
inscription of Hirayanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottapala, modern Xotwal (I A. vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ballalasena quoted above ( p. 153, n. 191). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
‘corarajjuka’ who has to make good the loss of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Yaj. L 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy andKaut. also (in VX 1) ment- 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahotssha) among the qualities called ‘ibhi- 
gSmika ’. Works on dharmad9.stra and arthasastra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic cnr fatalistic. In the MahabhSrata the topic of 
human effort and dwa (fate or destiny) comes up for treatment 
in Uumerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabhs 46. 16, 47. 36, 58. 14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32, l59i 4, 186. 18, A^tamavSsika 10. 29 
the emphasfe is on dcdua as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daiva. A golden mean is 
advocated in Adi 123, 21, SabM 16. 12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, 8&nti 
56. 14-15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it is said that worldly 
affiEdrs require both puru^cdeSra (effort) and dcdm. In certain 
other passages it is recommended that effort is superior to 
daiva and .that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
(^e for fate; e.& in Drops 152. 27, 8lsnti 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, Anallssana 6. 1 if, Sauptika 2ll2rl3 and 23-^8^. Afeyrof 
the str&ing passages indicati^ of the three lines oi tbooght are[ 
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set out in the note below.*’* Energetic action, according to 
Ssnti. 58.13-15, is declared by Brhai^ati. to be the root of 
rSjadharma. Kectarwas obtained and asuras were, killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic actiob,; 
Br. makes the characteristic remark ‘ A man who. is a- 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him ’. The Bhagavadgita in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XVin. 13-16 ) ‘ that in the 
Sahkhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent; 
various kinds of instruments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly dcAva', that- whatever action a man commences either with, 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether .the 
action be righteous ( nySyya ) or the opposite of it,. and that this 
heir® the true state of things ( I e. the fruit depending on the 
coK>peration of five elements and not on one alone ) that man. 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.’ Kautilya also (X19 last -two 
verses ) says ‘ activity ( uttliSna ) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure ; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of .wealth Ysj. 
( L- 349 and 351 ) states that success in undertakings depends 
upon both fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing ■ but the 
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human e&rt of past lives manifesting its eifect ( in this life ) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accompli^ anything without human effort. Yaj. I. 350 
refers to other views viz. fate alone leads to success, human 
effco-t alone does so, that success results of itself (without any 
cause ), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VH. 205, Matsya 221. 1-12 ( all of which are 
quoted in the Bajanltiprakssa pp. 313-314} and Yiqpudharmottara 
U. 66 ( which has the same verses as in Matsya 221 ) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Ysj. I 349 and 351 and emphasize 
that one must always make efforts ( tasmst sadotthanavatE hi 
bhEvyam-Matsya 221. 12 }. The MatsyapurEna 221. 2 empha- 
tically*’^ states that effort is superior. Medhatithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a subha^ta ‘those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the a^cts of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses ), 
TTsm. V. 11, TITT. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. ^kranltisEra (1 46-58) holds a long disquisition on effort 
and It contains the following fine sentiments ( I. 48-49 ) *' 
‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest (and not fate), while ianpotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort’. Vide BEjanItiprakSsa 
pp. 312-315 and Hitimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the MahEbhErata ( XJdyoga 
127. 19 ) contains the bravest and loftiest advice * man should 
always press forward ( make efforts }, should never bend ; striv- 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is not 
tile; joint, but tiiould never bend ’*'*. The Brhat-ParS§ara- 
sm^^ti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
pumqakara. Vide VSyu 9. 60-61 and Msrk. purEna 2. 61-62 
and 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on ArthaiEstra is more 
or less based on the necessity of lU^m, viz. the doctrine of three 
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iakHs, i e. of ut^ka, prabhu .( or prdbhSm ) and jtiantra. These 
three occur in the MaMbhErata ( £6rama7Esika 7. 6). The 
S. y. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama ( not found in the printed 
Dh. S.) ‘the three Saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsEha are 
based on that ( koSa ) In YI. ft Eautilya defines rnceidroriaM, 
as the power of the knowledge ( of statecraft ), jjrabhuidhM as the 
power of treasury and army and vtsSLhaiakti as the force of the 
king’s bravery.*’’ Kautilya (IX. 1 ) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his (pinion 
( as against that of the acSryas ) that prabhuSakti is superior to 
utsEhaSakti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhudakti. 
Kam. XV. 32 defines*’* the three thus : ‘ the employment of th« 
proper line of policy out of the six upayas ( sandhi, vigraha &c. ) 
is called mantraiakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhuSakti and activity of the strong is called uts&hadakti ; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. * 
The Nlti>;1lky5mrta ( sadgunyasamuddeSa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.*’* According to the DasfakumEracarita**® Vlll 
the goal ( or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul* 
tation with ministers about policy ), cconmencement of actions 
( for securing the goal ) is due to prabhEva and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
ParasmSmapralEpa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘prabhuaakti’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also AgnipurEna 241. 1, MSnasoll^a II. 8-10 pp. 91-:94. 
Kim. ( Xm 41-58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(upsyas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the ESmSyapa V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu Vn. 109, Ysj. L 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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aipSyas are four viz. sfima ( conciliation ), dsna ( giving gifts 
.or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or.'depjiving of prc^erty or causing bodily harm).**’ In the 
.TTsthig um pha Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C. ) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and sama, an expedition 
against Bharatvar^a, con<juered that land and obtained jewels 
and preoious things ( E, I voL XX pp, 79, 88 ). This diows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian ara. Some others such as E£m. 
XVII 3, Matsya 222. 2, Agnipuri.na 226. S~6, Birhaspatyasutra 
lr-3, Visnudharmottara H. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. . SabhS 5. 21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150. 42 mentions sama, d^na, bheda, danda and upeksE. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are viEya, upeh^ and indrajUla 
(Earn., Agnipurana ), while the Barhaspatyasutra ( Y. 26>3 ) says 
they are mEyS, upek^ and vadha and others say they that are 
mSyE,. aksa ( dice ) and indrajEla ( SarasvatlvilEsa p. 42 ). 
MayE means ‘ deceitful trick The Visnudharmottara II. 148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
■bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen ) fell down from the sky. 
-XEm. XVH. 54 cites the example of Bhima’s meeting Xlcaka 
dressed as Draupadl. KSm. ( XVIL 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of mSyS. ZTpe&sa consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in. a fight and is illustrated by king Virata’s connivance at the 
death .of Kloaka ( KEm. XVH 55-57 ). IndrajEla means ‘ creat- 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks ’ e. g. 
.{^ting the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are . descending to fight against them or making a showe? 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. (.KSm. XVII. 58-59, 
Visnudharmottara XL 149 ). About the four well-known upSyas, 
Manu ( Vn. 108-109 ) says that for the prosperity of one’s 
kingdom, sEma and danda (punishment) are preferred, but if 
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the king’s antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda ( i, e. 
Sighting and harassing them ) and that ( YIL 198, 200 ) dan^ is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69, 33 the view of Sfhaspati is quoted®*® that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting ) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-ParaSara X p. 380 also says that a vwe 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to ordy when there is no other course left. In TJdyoga 132. 39r-30 
( or. ed. chap. 130 ) EuntI sends a message through Erena to her 
son : ‘ begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksat&t trata). Becover your ancestral 
share by sSma, dana, bheda, danda and naya In Udyoga 150 
( or. ed. 148 ) Ersna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
s3ma, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
for five villages) and how only dapda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Eauravaa. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the MaMbl^ata says 
that three means appear to be the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain ( J. A. O. S. vol. XTTT. 
182-183 n). The Visnudharmottara H. 146 speaks of the four 
upSyas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
( prakaSa ) i. e. burning and not-open ( apraklia i. e. by poison 
or secret death ). The Mit. on Yaj. L 346 and Earn, XVIEL 1 say 
the same thing. The Yisnudharmasutra IH 38 prescribes that the 
four upayas are to be employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the madliyaim 
and iwicfeim kings®**. The Mit. on Yaj. I, 346 expre^ly states 
that the four upayas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making tise of all four means®**. Earn. XYH, Mansoliasa H 
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17-20 veraes 972 ff {pp. 117-122), NltivakySmrta pp. 332-336 
tareat at length of these four itpSyas. A few points only are 
noted here, SSma is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualiti^ and actions of 
the persons to be won over ; declaring the relationship of eacii 
other; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
‘ I am yours and I am at your service ’ ( Kam. XVU, 4-5 ). Dana 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak- 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. BMa ( sowing 
dissensions ) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis- 
ters or feudatories, the crown prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisomnent, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or out o€f his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( vbhaycmtam, 
aoa to Manasollasa p, 119 v. 995 )®®, Vide Kaut. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and ^kra IV. 1. 25-54 for bheda, Kaut. XI, I explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample ; “ Spies gaining access to these corporations ( of 
warriors and others ) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan- 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘this man 
decries you ’. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority ^own to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face c£ the establi^ed custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position. In all 
these d^utes the conqueror should help, the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive I cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ’’ The 
MatsyapurSna 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with, a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Ssnti 69. 33 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There- 
fore the expedient of 'dvokU el imperu’ has a respectable antiquity. 
Danda in the case of a king’s country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy infighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz- 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison- 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to ( B. Bh. 
vol. II, p. 146 ). Kaut. ( IV. 1 ) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one^ixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets ; treasure trove beyond 100000 papas went 
to the king wholly ( the finder being entitled to a ith share only 
up to 100000 papas of the whole ) ; a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove belonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 papas and 1000 papas if he appropriated it 
se<»etly. The king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brSbmapas 
( vide H. Dh. II, p. 146 where some authorities are cited ). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect- 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner. Vide 
Gaut.“* X. 36-38, Vas. 16. 19, Manu YIIL 30-33, Yaj.IL 33, 
173-174, l§ahkha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S, (1. 10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by beat of drum, w'hile Manu. says that 
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tiie period is three years. The Mit. on Yaj. H 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the Owner comes in the 3nd 
year he pays of the price for custody, if in the third year he 
pays and | if he comes after three years.. The finder gets -J 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets i and the king the rest. The kii^ may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portion 
taken by him. Yaj. IL 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&o. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between private 
parties. "Vide Kaut. HI. 11 (p. 175),. Manu Vm. 65, Visnudharma- 
sutra 8, 3, . 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharmasastra 
writers insisted that dlmrma was the king of kin^ ( Br. Up. I. 
4. 14 quoted above p. 97 n, 135 ), that Varuna was the chastiser of 
kings (Manu IX. 345); therefore they appealed to the higher natare 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brahmanas ( Yaj. H. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one kar^papa for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand kSrsapanas ( Manu VilJU 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted below are very 
interestipg, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same mong should vary with the capacity to pay^. Even 
Kautilya ( IV. 13 last two ..verses ) falls in line with Manu IX. 
345 and Y5j. U 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Ysj. and 
-Eaut. were counsels ; of perfection and must have l^n futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like tke Yivildaratn&kara and the Dandaviveka ( p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts meaning that the word ‘rajan’ 
spplira here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a , 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ- 
ed in the Ramayana ( H 100. 43-46 ) * I hope your country is full 
of hundreds of caHyas (platforms for sacred tre%) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, jffapds 
( sheds where water is distributed to travellers graHs ) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful; which is set off to advan- 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals.; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury ( to beings ) ; which does not depend upon rains alone 
{ for its crops ) ; which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
iLdiparva chap. 109 (cr, ed. chap. 102) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls ( sabha ). The Vispu-dharmottara L 13. 2-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient AyodhyS. ‘It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks ; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people ; its pppnlatibn was free from disease and had valiant 
men ; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming helarai clever in 
brilliant conversation ; its population was always gay ; it re- 
sounded with the recitation of the Veda and was endowed with 
companies of brShmanas ; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated ; it stretched ■ fox 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 



CHAPTER VI 


DUEGA (FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before r&stra. 
Medh§.tithi(onIX.295} and Enll^a explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is pcesible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers ( and even Manu in 
Vn. 69-70 ) place the capital or fort after the rSa^ It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi- 
tal and forts of great Importance in the several elements of &e 
State. The capital mirrored the pro^rity of the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Yaj. I. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury ijamkoiaJmiguptc^). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VIL 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand The PaSoatantra 
(L 229 and n. 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the :^‘aifitipraka6a»® p. 202 states that the Mng diould con* 
sferact a fort with wails and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the people and the ( wealth ) collected by him , Kaut. 
(n. 3 and 4) deals at lei^h with -the construction of durg^ 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says, that 
in the four quarters Of the boundaries of the king dom forte 
diould be built for offering resistance (to the enemy) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forte viz. ‘audal^’ (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground ), 
pctrvata (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dMmma (desert fcart, on a waterless teact full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
r>roteotion of i^pulous places and the last two for the protection 
of formers. Va^ 8. 108 ‘refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Maim "VH, 70, Santi 56. 35 and 86. 4-5, Visnudharmasutra 
in. 6, Matsya 317. 6-7, AgnipuiSpa 333. 4-5, Vfepudhar- 
mottara II. 36. 6-9, HL 323. 16-21, Sukra W. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga ( which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain), mahldurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga ( water fort, sunrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
bashes), nrdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
Vn. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
^nti 56. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer* 
The MSnasollasa (n. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
( adding those built with stones, bricks and mud ). The 
FarasurSma- pratSpa enumerates eight kinds of durgas ( Eaja- 
vallabhakanda, folio 1 ) and states that the wall of a fort may 
be of stones or of baked bricks or of inud. Manu. VH. 75- 
SabM 5. 36 ( «Ayodhya 100. 53), Matsya 217. 8, KSm. IV. 60, 
ManasoUasa HI 5 ( verses 550-555), Sukra IV. 6^ 12-13, Vi§nu> 
dharmottara IL 26. 30-88 prescribe that forts diould possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, brahmanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnis aco. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The Nltivakyamrta ( durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must be means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being seamhed. Eaut. 
(II 3) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches^ pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the BajadhatmakSpda pp; 38-36 and the Bsjadharmakaustubha 
pp. 115-117 for numerous quotations fromthe Shanurveda of 
ITi^nas, the MahgbhSrata, the Matsya, the Yisnudharmottara 
and other works on (iurpa. 

In the Hgveda we have hrequent mention of cities. >'Ih . 
I t®, t &dba^ said to hayq Blattered j^ven 
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and in H. 20, 8 it is narrated fliat Iftdia Mlled th6 dasyus arid 
destroyed their cities of aya$ ( copper, /uctoi da^n pwrd 
m totrit ). This shows that walled cities were known ’ even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of. mud and wood or of Stones anld 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A, O. S. XIH, pp. 174-176. 
The Tai S, VI 2, 3. 1 speaks of the three citiM of asuras 
constructed with ayaa, silver and gold {hantfi). In the agni' 
caycma as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. L pp. 15-26 ). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megastihenes describes that Pstaliputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J, A. O. S, vol. XI, II. Walls ( prakSia ), toranas 
(arched gates) and upper stories (att&lakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva 1 9-10 
the Ripdavas are said to have gone out of Hastinipura from 
the gate called VardhamSnapura.®* Vide also Aaramavasi- 
parva 16. 3. The Mahsbbarata states that palaces had dancing 
halls ( nartanagara ) attached to them ( Virata^parva 22. 16 
and 25-26 ). Santi 69. 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and Santi 86 (4-15) 
describes how oiti^ were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings (scandja^ 
saixi ) and what stores they should contain. In the Eamayapa 
( V. 2. 50-53 ) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
ei^t stories and mosaic pavements. The Brhatsamhiia (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 vemes very accurate directions and measure- 
ments about palaces, houses &c. ( 1 e. on vastnsiastra ). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad> 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubite may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-ia-chief.mmisters, the queen, crown prince, purbhita, 
physician &o. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bricks or of wood. 
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The kit^' was to have his capital inside a fort or in- 
dependent of- it, Manu VII. 70, 76, SiramavSsi 5. 16-17, 
^nti 86. 6-10, Kam. IV. 57, Matsya 217. Off, Sukra L 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
( in IL 4 ) describes at great length how the capita! was to be 
laid out viz. the extent sihould be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits ; the chariot roads, the royal roads and roa^ 
leading to drona-mukha, sthaiUya, the rSstra and pastures 
should be four dandas ( 16 cubits ) in width. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of tiie capital and in the midst of people 
Of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace ^ould be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (Scarya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the pEdace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
brShmanas, k^triyas, vaiSyas, prostitutes, wool ■ workers, 
E^udras &o. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of AparSjita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayahta and the temples of Siva, Eubera, the ASvins» 
I/ak^I and Madira ( Durga ? ), The principal gates named after 
Biraluna, Yama, Indra and ESrtikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments ^ould be built. The 
cemet^ should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and cindalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well ; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other e^entM 
commodities should be stored in such lai^e quantities that they 
ini^t last for several yeai» in case of a siege or invasion Thb 
Matsyai^ifina ( 217. 9-87 ) differs from th e above description in 
inany ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of whibb 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of iustice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Hatsya is quoted by the REjanltiprakada 
Cpp. '208-213 ) and.- also in the BsjadharmakSnda pp. '38-^- 
The former also, quotes ( pp. 214-219 ) a long passage 'SrA : 
the ii>evlpur4na with regard to iOie construction : -Of . a: 
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a pfim, a ]iu^ ( market ), a part, a paltam^'’ and the temples 
of several deities that are to be built in each, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other direotiona Pspini 
(Vn 3. 14 pracSm grSmanagaranam ) distinguishes between 
grama and nagara, while PatafLjali thereon ( vol. HL p. 32L ) 
evplftinp that grama, ghosa, nagara, and samvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. The 
Vayupurapa ( 94. 40 ) separately mentions cities ( purani ) 
ghosas ( hamlets of cowherds ), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranltisara I. 213-358 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other state offices 
and public buildings, ditches &c. and Yuktikalpataru pj). 22 flf, 
Vayu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. Sukra ( I 360-267 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the palace in four direc- 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal roads should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he defines padya (a foot-path), 
mtM (a lane) and rmrya as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should be no narrow 
street like a padyS or vlthi, that even in villages the public road 
should be at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down frmn their middle and that all houses sdiould face the royal 
road. For a dMoription of Ayodhya vide RaraSyapa H. 100, 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
by energetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the RSmSyapa (VI 112. 43 sUetarathyd,7v- 
tw^payS ) and the MabEbharata ( iLdi. 221. 36 ) it appears that the 
imds of the capital w'ere watered. In the Har^carita ( IQ ) Bapa 
gives a graphic description of SthapvlSvara ( modern Thanesar ). 
For the local administration of the capital, vide the duties of the 
n^araka described above ( p. 149 ) from Eautilya ( Q. 36 )• 
From the Fahaipar plates ( dated Gupta samvat 159 1 a 478-9 
A. Q. ) it appears that a nagara4res|bin ( the chief of the bankens 
and traders of the capital ) was nominated ( probably by the 
king ), Vide E, I voL 20 p. 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city ( pauraniukhyas or pauravrddhas 
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as in Kau^ilya } appointed to help the Gb^ernor of the capital 
(nagamka ) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagaraSresthin is mentioned along with others who were 
approached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I vol. XY 
at pp. 130, 133, dated Gupta samrat 139 ). Megasthenes ( in 
McOrindle’s ‘ Ancient India Fragment XXXI.V p. 187) describes 
the city of Palibothra ( PStaliputra ) and its administration. He 
says that sk committees of fire each looked to the affairs of the 
city and were respectively in charge of ( 1 } industrial arts, ( 3 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, ( 3 ) inquiries about births 
and deaths, ( 4 ) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 
( 5 } manufactured articles, ( 6 ) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articles sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp, 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 stadia in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround- 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states (pp. 309-310 of McCrindle’s 
' Ancient India ’ ) that Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Pata&iali in his Mahabhiisya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in vol. I p. 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river Sona, on Pan. IL 1. 16 ), in vol. XL p. 311 ( vartika 4 on 
Pan. lY. 3. 66 )he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in vol. 
IL p. 331 ( on Pap. lY. 3. 134 ). In Fa-Hien’s time (399-414 A D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then believed to 
have been the work of spirits (vide Legge p. 77 ). Yide Ehys 
Davids’ ’Buddhist India’ pp. 34-41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. 0. 

In the Bhagavatapufana ( lY. 18. 30-33 ) it is narrated that 
P^tii, sun of Yena, first levelled the earth, establi^ed human 
habitations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
Prthu people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towns. Bhigu quoted by llildhara accord- 
ing to ^janlti-kavstubha defines grama as the habitation of 
In^dunanas, their hired labourers and Madras, that kharvata is 
on the bank of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
Bajanlti-kaustuhha ( pp. 103-4 ) defines kheta as a place where 
btfdunanf^ ksatriyas and vakyas re^de, that a place where fdl 
casti» reside is called a town, that hrShmapa housi^oidi^ 
^ibuid be eistablii^ed on soil that is whitish and h£» ^eet odo#, 
l^a^yas should be established in towim where the So0 is xeKd^i^ 
and wafts a svireet odour and vaityas on yeUdwhh soil.; V ^ 



CtiAPTER Vii 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 

Eaut. (II. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(US) very 2*’ rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon koda (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to koka. Gautama (as 
cited by S. Y. p. 46 ) holds that ko§a is the basis or support of 
the oth» six elements of the State, The Santiparva 119. Ifi 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon koSa, which tends to the pro^erity 
( of the kingdom ). Earn. Xjlil. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on ko§a. ^nti 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharmottara U 61, 17 says that 
koEia is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu YU. 65 says that ko§a and the government of the 
realm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Yaj. (L 337-338) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
■brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Esm. Y. 7? and Sukra L 376-378 say the same. The Ssjataran- 
gM (YIL 507-508) tells us that king Eialetta of Eas hm ir 
(1063-1089 1. P. ) kept accounts like a merchant, olc»6ly 
watched income and expendituie and had a derk by his side 
with chalk and blairja ( birch leaf ) to write upon. The princ^l 
means of filling thd treasury is taxation. It . is therefore neqes* 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the srn^is, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
wiU, that the rat«) of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smitis and varied only according to the 
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commodity and also aocoirding as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invMion or some otiier calamity impending. 
For example, Gaut. X. 24, Mann VII. 130, Visnu Dh. S. HL 22-28 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the sofl, but Kaut. (V. 2), Manu 
( X. 118 ), Santi 87, Sukra IV, 2. 9-10 permit the king to take 
even one-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis- 
tress ( ^pad ). It has however to be noted that Xautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yacda ) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word praifaya ( request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to be levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
be made only once and not twice in the same distress. ^ Santi 
( 87. 26-33 ) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the people when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades yon, you will lose all including 
even your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he 
robs you of ’ &c. ). The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman (B. I. vol, VUL 
p. 36 11. 15-16 ). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation ^ould be 
felt by th(Be taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva®* ( 34, 17-18 ) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured; so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( a bee) may search each flower (for honey ) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker ’. Manu ( Vn. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
Ihus ‘ just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root ( by levying no taxes ) 
nor the root of others by^** excessive greed’. Ssnti (88 
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4-6 ) states that the king should draw ( taxes ) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men- 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu- 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada ( verse 49 ). The hing should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Santi 71. 30)^®. Manu Vll. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would tiiereby cut off the roots ( 1. e. prosperity and content- 
ment) of the pec^le, nor should he out off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( Santi 88. 7-8 ). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place ( ^nti 
88. 12 and K8m. V. 83-84)2**. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity ( in his kingdom ), the dis- 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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and female peasants between 18 and 45 years were to work six days yearly 
without pay on roadwork. With the above principles of taxation one may 
compare Adam Smith’s famous canons : (I) tbe subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the support of the Government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities i. e. in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the §tate. 
(2) The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the. quantity 
to be paid ought to be clear and plain to the contributor aud to every other 
person. (5) Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to he convenient for the contributor to pay it, 
(4) Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep, but of 
the pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it brings 
iiit^thb public treasury (vide 'Wealth of nations* ed. by Rogers, 1869, . 
volt It' pp. 414--416. 
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ing the meroliaiidise (Manu V2L 127=Santi 87. 13-14)«l In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by them ( Ssnti 87. 15 ). Every one, however 
poor, must contriWte something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (VU. 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintain.^ himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara (a tax), 
while workers ( like cooks ), artisans ( like blacksmiths ), Sudras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Gaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. IH. 33 for the same. But Sukra 
IV. 3. 131 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. Xam. (IV. 62-64) says that the king’s koia should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to is^rio rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosa is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dltanm and 
artlux, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as asafeguard against calamities. SukralV. 3*3 remarks 
that ko4a is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X 
38-39, Manu VU 138, Vm. 306-308, Nsr. ( praklrpaka 48 ) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
( vetana ) for the protection he afbrds. Mann IX 305 compares 
the king takii:^ taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
.seas ( in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Baghu- 
vamSa 1 18 very happily puts it ). X^. (V, 78-79) enumerate 
eight principal sources (called aqtamrga) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments viz. agricul- 
ture, trade-routes ( both on land and water ), the capital, water 
embankments, catching of elephants, working mines and collect- 
ing gold &c., levying wealth ( from the rich ), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The Manasollasa (II. 4 verses. 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra ( 1 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and should spend 1/3 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c. }, ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses. Sukra IV. 3. 36 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 3. 13 he sets before the king the impossi- 
ble ideal that his treasury diould be so full that he can support 
his army for 30 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The M&nasoUasa (11. 4. 394, 
397 p. 64 ) says that the kill’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niska^ ( coins ) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 3 he remeurks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellers, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for tiieir wealth^®. He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (sa^ghas) 
of heretics and of temples alsOi to set up all of a sudden on, 'one 
night a god or a platform ( oaitya ) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money®*®. He 
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recommends many other tricks and dodges for seooring moneys 
which are passed orer. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that KautUya is careful to point out that' they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi- 
ous and not against others ( V. 2 ‘ emm du^ye^adKarmhe^ 
vart^ n^are ^ ' ). Vide Nitivakyamrta ( ko&a-samuddelia ) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
Para^urSmapratapa (Bajavallabhakanda, folio .27 b ) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury**®®. Sukra IV. 2. 11 advises the king when in financial 
difficulties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over***. Santi ( 88, 29-30 ) asks**® the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gkmt. X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages (velam) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70, 10, Baud. Dh S. L 10. 1, Nar. 18. 48, Kaut 1 13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. *** (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners ( in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmaSastras, arthaesstras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for a tax paid to the king is ‘ baii Bg. VII. 6. 5 *** and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihrt ’ ( bringers of 
bali, tribute or tax for the king ). In the Tai Br. ( II. 7. 18. 3 ) it 
is said ‘ the people bring bali to him '. In the Ait Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
the ixtiiya is characterized as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since brahmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat- 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A,0. S. vol. Xni. p. 89 and Pick p. 119 { as to the evidence 
of the J&takas on taxation ). M anu VH 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
BSm£yapa m. 6. 11, Visnu Dh. S. lH %% emplc^ the word ‘ bali’ 
in tile sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Bununindei Pillar Inscription of 
ASoka (Corpus 1 1 vol. I. p. 164 ) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but had 
to pay one-ei^th share. *** Here ‘ bali ’ is contrasted with 
‘ bhaga ’ which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide A.p. Dh. S. H. 10. 36. 10, Manu 
VH. 138, 139, 133, Vas. 19. 33, Visnu Db. S. IH. 36-37. The 
word ‘bhSga’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c. Vide Manu VH. 
130-131, VEIL 305, Vispu DL S. HI. 35. This meaning of 
‘ bhtga ’ is ancient. We saw above ( p. 113 ) that bKcigadugha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The AmarakoSa treats Mi, 
hwn, and hhSfyi as synonymous. 

The word ‘sulka’ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom ( Sukranitis&ra IV. 3. 108 ). 
The MahSbhSsya on the vSrtika 3yasth£nebhyasthak ’ on Psn. 
IV. 3. 104 gives daulkika and gautoika as exampiles, indicating 
thereby that Sulka or toll was levied as a source of income (aya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants ( vide %nti 71. 10 and Sukra IV. 3. 13). Prom this and 
from Manu X 119-130 it appears that the inincipal tax-payers 
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were agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VUL 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of VardliamS.na (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
Mi, kara, kulht, pra^hoga ( pratibhhga in the printed sm^i ) 
and (fines) goes at once to hell and YardhamSna explains 
}(W'a as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka ), sulka as the twelfth share re- 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VII. 130, 
Qaut. X 24, Visnu Dh. S. ffl. 22. Manasollasa ( H. 3. 163 p. 44 ) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also 10th in Qaut. ) of the 
yield grain from land. Brhaspati and the Visnudharmot- 
tara®*® ( IL 61. 60-61 ) quoted in the RajanitiprakaSa ( pp. 262- 
263 ) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king takes 1.6 of i^UcadhUnya 
{ awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley ), 1/8 from 
simbldhanya (grain in pods), 10th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/8th from lands sowniu the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Xautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sltSdhyaksa. Sukra ( IV. 2. 121-122 ) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brin^ under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut. (II. 1) provides that the king 
may show favour {atmgraM) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions {pmhSra) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletioa**’' It has already been stated that according to the 
am^ .fp the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow- 
ed to raise it to one-fourtL Megasthenes ( Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the Tariff tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of flie produce. This diows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu YU. 130, Gant. X 25, Visnu Dh. S. 11124, 
M anapn ll apa. ( H 3. 163 p. 44 ) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modern income-tax. The SukranltisSra 
IV, 2. 128 makes the tax to be on the interest earned by 
money-lending.**® Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VH. 
131-132, Gant. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. IH 25, Visnudharmottara II- 
61. 61-63 and Manasollisa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
( like sandal-wood ), medicinal plants ( like gudUon ), rasa ( salt 
&c. ), flowers, roots ( like turmeric ), fruits, leaves ( like palm 
leaves ), vegetables, grass, hides, article manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 


^Ika is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 
263 ). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S, m. 29 state that the Sulka 
is l/2dth part on merchandise for sale ( bou^t and sold in the 
country itself ) which is interpreted by some (like Earadatta 
and Eandapandita ) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
^icles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
BajanltipraMSa ( p. 264 } explains that the king is entitled only 
to dve per cent of the difference between the oo.st price and the 
i^e price of merchandise, Manu VEL 398 also is susceptible 
cff these two interpretations, as the oomihentaries of Medhatithi 
and Kulliika show. The Vi^nu Dh, S. ( HL 29-30 ) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
ocfuntry and one-tw'entieth on goods imported from a fbreign 
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country. Ysj. IL 361 says tliat the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kant. ( IL 31 ) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls ( dulksdhyak^a ) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com- 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchem&it of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of caula, upaanayam, godam, or for 
the observance of a miia or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed ; whatever is of 
great ben^t and seeds not easily available should be allowed 
to be imported without charge***. He further says ( H. S3 ) 
that ^ka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities ( as a general rule ) and prescribes varying rates 
(1/6,1/10, 1/15, 1/30, 1/35) on different kinds of articles. In 
n. 38 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kautilya gives 
further rules some of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that br£hmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pregnant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries. A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one ma^ at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
ma^ and so on. The Manasollasa ( H 4. w. 374-376 p. 63 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours {oda-pura) 
that sure near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should chwge 
one-tenth ( of the price of goods brought ) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Motupalli 
pillar imcription®*® of the Kskatlya king Qanapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D. ) issues ( E. L voL XII p. 195 ) a charter of security 
'( abhaya-SSsana ) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif- 
ferent countries, islands and continents : ‘ when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former kings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horse's 
&c. ; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the fixed 
iulki to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross- 
ing Ihe sea, so' that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous 
ness ; the Sulka fixed is as follows About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. S. (L 10. 15-16) prescribes 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article ( which 
is totally exempted ). In the Kharepatan grant of tlie I§il5ra 
king Eattaraja dated Sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
gad^Uva was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country ( dvipantarSySta-vahitrSt ) and one golden 
dhamzai had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamullya excepting Oemulya, (modern Cheul) and 
Gandrapttra. Vide E. I vol, IIL p. 292 at p. 301. ^ukra ( IV. 2 . 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz, on the same 
commodity iulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take either 
1/16,1/20 or 1/32 from the vendee or vendor; no kilka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price ; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
iulka after seeing what profit he is going to make.. Nar. 
{ sambhuyarsamutthana verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by irotriyas ( brShmapas learned in the Vedas ) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but hot what they may employ , in 
trade ; the gifts received by brShmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man’s shoulders— on all tl»M 
no iulka ihust be levied. The exemption of brShmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
-voi. H pp. 143-145. Gaut. X 9-l2, Ip. Dh. S. IL l6, 26' it)-!^, 
Vaa L 42-46 and 19, 23-24, Manu. VBL 394 exempt' a leMiidd 
biShmaha, the women of all varpasi . ^11 bpys before the signs 
qf'pul»rty app^, all ;^6se who stay, with a : teacher for' study, 
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inQff!. . Though tkese really reguiied more protection tjian most 
people, jiumanity and higher feelings made them exempt, from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to , exemption w®?e 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
Nsrada (VI 14 ) states that the king is not to levy tolls oir 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxM od 
merchandise.®*' The Mit. on Yfij. n. 4 states that the six exempt 
tions mentioned in Gaut. ( VUL 13-13 ) apply only to a very 
learned brShmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VTL 133 
provides that a king even -when he has lost everything ^ould 
not levy a tax on Srotriyas and relying on this the Vaijayantl 
explains Visnu Dh. S. m. 36 as referring only to learned 
brahmanas. The Bgmayana (lEL 6. 14)®*'® states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one>fouith of the 
merit of imnis ( ascetics ) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king ; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him ( Yaj. L 337 ), Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. IH. 38 and Vi|nudharmottara II. 61. 35 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. . 

. Eaut. in . n. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king, it is not possible to explain many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called pat'iJiara, which word 
occurs in Eautilya and also in the HathigumphU Inscription 
of KMrayela ( in the 3nd century B. 0., E. L vol, xx at p. 9 ) 
vfheT0weTeadi*bamJmmmmJiU‘mpanh3ramdad3ti''. In certain 
early records even, these exemptions ^e said to be eighteen, 
e. g.. in Ihe Hlrahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. 
..vol. i. p. 6 ) and the Omgudu plate of Vijayaskandavaiman 
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( E. 1 15 p. 350 ), Vide H. Dh. vol. H pp. 864-865 and notes 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
werie remitted to the grantees and ‘Pandyan kingdom’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta Satoi p. 317 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be discussed in the next 
section about * law and justice ’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Eaut. ( XL 13 ) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from minffli 
belonged to the king ( Visnudharmasutra HL 55). According 
to Manu Vm 39 and Medhatithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half { or some ^lare I, I &c. ) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modem times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Ee venue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and minerals. The Para&aramapratapa*®*“ 
quotes a verse : ‘ Brahma arranged that the king was ( to be ) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth,’ 
while Kit. ( 16-17 ) says ( vide note 343 ) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth ; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at alL Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their ( qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 865-869. The State iteelf 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied i as State dues on imported salt. 
Eautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 
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salt and sugar (alonagalacchobhamvalavau — guda — ksobbam). free from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from the taking of tbe oxen in succession, free 
frpm the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
flowers: with these and other immunities of eighteen kinds it mnst be ex- 
empted &c. ’ {eeimidikehi attHarasaj&ti^drikarehi). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Fallava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
frqm vUls^es in South India in £. I. vol. 24 p. 296 and a coppeiplate grant 
of the. SilShara king A;smjita dated 'salw 915, wh^e in granting a garden 
to a briOimaM occur the following words ' 4n^t 
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M&nasollSsa { IL 3. Terses 332 and 361 ) aaks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. Budrad£man ( 150 A. D. ) boasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bcUi, itdka and bKaga levied 
according to the siSstras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. I. vol. VjJLL p. 36 at p. 44 ). Eaut ( IV. 1) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &o. ) should get onerthird of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Eiaut. ( H. 31-32 ) 
and ManasollSsa (H 3, pp. 44-58) deal with this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi*®** on Manu VUI. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifles certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthehes (Fragment XXXVI p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort of road cess throng ofScers 
called omtapcth. (guardians of borders or boundaries) viz. li 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
eadihead of cattle, |th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
on a load carried on a man’s Moulders (Eiaut. H 21 p. 111). 
Sukra IV. 2. 129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Bevenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 

fees levied from keepem of gambling halls, from players, 
singers and musicians, fcom. prostitutes, ftom forests and 
pastures &o. Brhat-Paraiara X. p. 282 allows the king in a 
flnancial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difSioult position. Similarly it allows the 
king ( in difScuIty ) to take the wealth of usur^, of low people, 
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0 f heretics Sfiicl prostitutes, as the continuance and • prosperity 
o£ temples and the others depend upon the king. *** • ■ ■ ; - 

The Bsjatarahginl ( VH. 1008 ) notices that a tax' was 
levied on Kas hmirianfl performing Sr&ddha at GayS. An inscrip- 
tion of Vikramaditya V found near Gadag dated iaie 934 
{ 1012-13 A. D. ) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( £. I. vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
Icing of Anahilavad, Siddhaiaja ( 1094^1143 A. D. ), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to SomanStha at the frontier town Bahuloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which SiddharSja remitted for the sake of and at the inter- 
vention of his mother ; vide Bom. G. vol. I part 1 p. 172 and 
Prahandha-cintamani ( p. 84, Tawney ). The amount is probably 
veryhi^y exaggerated in order to glorify Siddharaja, but 
this tiiows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The Minasollasa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy. *** 

A question may be asked: what were the means of preven- 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes? Kaut. (VII 5. pp. 276-277) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
‘ not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
■the guilty, not protecting the . people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth He then states, that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they , become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or drotrpy their own king. In another 
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place Kau^ilya (XEH. 1) suggests®’ that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c. ) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
•deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kau'tilya. SSnti 87. 36 says®’** that if the vaiSyas {gominal^, 
who bore the brunt of taxation) were neglected, they may dis- 
appear from the country and dwell in forests, Manu ( VIL 111- 
113 ) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king- 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Ysj. ( 1. 340-341 ) is even 
anpre empliatie and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with wealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
doses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along with 
his relatives. * The fire springing from the wrath' caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.' KatySyana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs®* sin. ’ Sukra®* (n. 319-331 and 370) emphasisM 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
Nitivi^amrta***« referstothe appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER Vni 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called dai!t4a in Elaut. and elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to Sumaotu danda means ‘ punishment, corporal or monetary * 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
koSa ( aoc. to S. V. p. 46 ).2®® In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &o. The word mCStni 
occurs in Rg. X 84. 2 where (martial Fury ) is invoked 

to be the Commander.*” Rg. "VI 75 is full of references to 
bows, mrowB, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &o. E^m. ( XDL 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possesion of a 
( powerful ) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the ( king’s ) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur- 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s anny. Most authorities £^ee in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. mcada (hereditary), bhrta oc bhftdha or bhrtj^ 
( hired troops ), irepi ( guild troops ), mitra ( trocps of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatcories ), antiim ( troops that once belonged 
to the enemy), atcm or UUmki ( wild tribes as troops ). Vide 
Kant.*** IX 2 ( first sentence ), ESm. XVHL 4, Agnipurana 242. 
1-2, ManasoUSsa ( II 6, verse 556 p. 76 ). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one. Mwda troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Eaut- ( IX. 2 ) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
on the king fear maintenemce and are being constantly drilled 
They mo^ probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
g(^ tax-free lands in lieu cd military servica The Sabha- 
parva 5. 63 appears to refer to four kinds ( omitting dreni and 
amifara ) and Yuddhakan^ 17. 24 refers to five ( omitting krepi ). 
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The A^ramavasikaparva®* (7.7-8) names five kinds (except 
amUm ) and states that mania and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and Sreni troops are each other’s equals, 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in GuptarV alahhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XL p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and ^reni armies )• 
Manasoll&sa defines the atavika^** army as consisting of rU^adas, 
ntlecdias and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amitra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being d^eated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord- 
ing to the BajanltiratnSkara ( p. 38 ) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy ’, Kiim. XViLL 7 
says that the atavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
unSr(/as and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
jmidham and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered- 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie- 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Esm. XVUL 
5-9. Kaut. ( IX 2 ) states that an army led by an ary a 
is superior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder call be had or when • therei is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By Srenl-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers .to ^irtiom he 
refers elsewhere as ‘ vSrtSsiastropaJvinah ’ (vide p, 89 above). 
As it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them- 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of tlieir merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of heed and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired tropi® as 
‘ srenl-bala ’, Differing from the Scoryos that troops composed of 
brSlnnanas, ksatriyas, vaiSyas and Sudras are superior for en- 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army Of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and Madras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of br§hmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.®*® Vide H. Dh, vol. H. pp. 132-123 for discussion on the 
question whether brfihmanas could become soldiers. In Udyoga- 
paxva 96. 7 ( or. ed. chap. 94 ) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
Sudra, vaiSya, ksatriya or brahmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. Kam. IV. 
(63,65, 67) says that the hereditary army (pitr-paitamaha) 
^ould consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Dharasena H ( 252 Valabhi samvat i. e. 571-72 
A-D.) Bha^rka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhrta, mitra and ^repi troops (Gupta Inscriptions p. 165), 
Sukra (IL 137-139) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaiSyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. S£nti(101. 3-5) describes 
in what respects soldiers from Gandhara, Sindhu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere (verse 6) 
and that men from the border ( 1 e. bkiUas and kaivoartas aocordr 
ing to Nllakaptha ) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaka IH (pp. 461-467) 
describes Ihe characteristics of Northern Indian (auttarSpatha), 
Deccan (dikqipatya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Ghxrjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot^ldiers 
(caturanga bala). Earn. XVHL 24 says that hoia is sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
tc^ether vrithnton^ (line of policy) and kosfa (treasury). In 
^nti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six angas ( the well- 
known four plus koSa and roads for traffic). According to 
Eau-lilya (IL 2, VIL 11) and K&m. XIX. 62 &e destruction of 
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the enemy’s forces and victory depended on elephants. Santi- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the inf antry pre- 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain. Santi ( 59. 41-42 ) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four ( elephants etc.), 
visti ( labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages ), boats, ^ies, and guides (deSika).^ 
Vide Santi 121. 44 also. In the Mahabharata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms bf an army are described 
everywhere. In the Virataparva ( 65. 6 ) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna ; Bh!^maparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and ( 95. 32-33 ) 
Bhagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhlma. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ■ ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kii^ and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he bad an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( B^mayana VE 64. 2-^4 ). In the 
DaSakumaracarita Vm the cynical jester Viharab^dra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
hoirse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed, of 1919 ). 
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Modem and other invaders e. g. vide Elphinstone’s History of India ( Jth ed, 
of 1866) p. 309 (the fate of Dahir king of Sindh against Mohammed Win 
Casim, when the former^s elephant was stmck with a fbreball) and p,' 329 
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Megasthenes ( in Fragment XXVII p. 68) speak$ of the camp 
of SandrakottoB ( Candragupta Maurya ) that had 400000 men, 
notes ( in Fragment LVI ) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants { p. 141, MeOrindle ), that the king 
ofHoratae (Surastra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 el^hante ( ibid p, 150 ) and that even the Pandyan 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
(iKd. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Eecords &c. * vol. Ip. 213 
for the armies collected by Har§a in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother ( viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers ) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Ssvamedhtorparva ( 60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Brona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army hsid been reduced to 9 ak^auJdviis from eleven, that only 
five were left when Earna became Sempati and the P£ndavas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhipis and the Pandavas could oppose to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtaisstra Yudhi^thha 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed, 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660020006 ( Strlparva' 
26.9).**® The Udyogaparva gives .( 155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhinl : 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called miU, 10 mias= 
prtam, 10 prta7iSs=vafdnt, 10 vWiinls—dlhvajini, 10 dkvajinis — 
aanu and 10 aunSs= aksauhinl. The Eauravas had eleven 
aksauhipis and the Psndavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one aksauhinl contained 21870 elephants, the same 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers.**® 
But if the other tables be followed then the nunibers may be 
much larger stiU. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva, 
155. 28^29 is : 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis^^senamukha or ; 
guima, 3 gulmas^gana and there were ayutas ( 10 thousands ) 
of ganas in the army of the Eauravas, The Adiparva ( 2. 19-22 ) ' 
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differs from both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 22 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants ( narS dasia hayaScasan padarak^ 
samantatah). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijay anti says that patti consists of three horses, five foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to senamukha and that senamukha, gulma, gana, vshinl, prtans, 
camfi, aifikini represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anlklnls are equal to an ak^auhinl. 
The. Nltiprakafiika®® gives a table of groups from piM to 
akqmUi^l and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse- 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers ( YU 3-10 ). 
Manu Yn. 192 refers to battles on water also. Skom references 
in the MahEbhSrata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhisma 98. 47, Dropaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 ( l^ineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhnstadyumnas-tathottaram ). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ‘ cakra-raksau ’ 
( vide Bhl^a 54. 78, 108. 5, Drona 91, 36, Eaxna 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great warriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
S.di 198- 15, Udyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83. 15-21 
describe the chariot of Krana and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had ^all tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Bg- contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Bg. V. 30. 1, V. 36. 5, VL 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the ASvins is described as having three wheels 
( Bg. I 118- I 157. 3, X. 41. 1 ). Chatotkaoa, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
SukranitisSra (H 140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the army. Five or six foot-soldiers made a, patM over which there 
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was an officer called pattipa, over 30 pattipSlas there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called datinlka) 
who had as his assistants an officer called anudatika, a senEni 
and a lekhaka ( scribe ) ; the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called liayaka (compare modern “naik”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position. AyodhyS 100. 32 ( =SabhS 5. 48 ) asks : ‘ I hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment’. 
BothKSr. (sambhuya-22) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The MEnasoUasa 
( H 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
and heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or sis months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megasthenes ( Frag- 
ment XXXIV p. 88 ) describe the organization of the Indian 
army: ‘A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of brillock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of horses, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appem: to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Har^acarita ( particularly in the 7th 
upchvssa ) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
MahEbhSrata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide Sabha 53. 5 (for 
B^boja and GSndhSra homes ), TTdyoga 86. 6 ( horses from 
i^lbi ), Dropa 125. 25 and Saupti^ 13. 2 (ESmboja horses). The 
Har^carita H speaks of the best horses as coming from YanEyu, 
Aratta, E^boja, Sindhudelia and FErasika. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army ( IV. 7. 379-390 ). He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending ^ould be 
allowed between the soldiers and the vUlage people, that the 
king should open separate ^ops for goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place fear more than a 
yegr, that soldiers ifimuld not enter :Qie yjOlage without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should bd taken from soldiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished \vith a 
unriting. about their pay. Some of these rules axe very old. 
The Udyogaparva®’ 37. 30 mentions among persons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthaitastra contains an elaborate discussion ( in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organization of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of briihmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and fiood, epidemics, famine &c,, encampment { skandhavaxa ) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle groundsi 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( vyuhas ) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in MSrga^iIrsa (when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready ) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is sujtering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10-11) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purdfdta, senSpaU or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he ^ould be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Gtovemor or the ofScer in 
charge , of boundaries ( antapala ), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to be made on a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the tiSyaJca ( the chief of 
the army ), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square Or rectangular and having four gates, six rba^ 
and nine divisions. Disputes, drinking, holding meiiy gather- 
ings ( soanSija ) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes should be enforced (XI). Vanapto^ 
( 15. 14, 19 ) also refere to the systeni of passes and the fact that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dvarakn . was 
basieged by Salva. ffirom Udyoga 151. 58 ( cr. ed. 149. 53 ), 
195. 13-19 ( or. ed. 196. 12-19 ) it appears that markets, prosti- 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (senSnive^a or 
skandhSvira ) of Duryodhana looked like ttie capital itself and 
•was five yojcmcts in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments ( like tweezers ), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women ( nurses ) looking after the 
food and drink of the army Should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words (Kant. X. 3). The Bhlsmaparva 
130. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads {from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhisma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers were to examine the camp, 

roads, bridges, wells, and river ghats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove froiri the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour.^^ Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhlsma had 
a golden tala tree as his standard (Bhlsmaparva VI. 17. 18, 
i&lena mahat^ Bhismah paficatarena ketuna). In X 6 Kautilya 
speal^ of several formations (•ryuhas) called danda^ bhoga, 
mandala, a^nihata and the subdivisions -such as gomutrika, 
makara &c. In KSm. XVBL 48-49, XIX. 40fE., Manu YU 
187-191, ^Itiprak§.iiik3,, chap. 6 and in the MahabhSrata -many 
vyuhM are described. Vanaparva ( 285. 6-7 ) refers to Efivana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of U^anas and 
of Bama’s army according to Barhaspatya rules. The Asrama- 
vSsikaparva 7. 15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padma 
and Yajra daicribed in the work of TTSanas. Xautilya X 6 
also refers to AuSanasa and Barhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75. 37, 87. 32-24, Earnapaxva 11. 14 and 38 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata '&C. Vide also 
Msnasoll&^a H 30 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134’-135, AgnipurSna 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyuhas. Though Kautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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MaliSbh&iata holds up a high ideal. The Bhlemaparva®^* 21. 10 
remarks that oongaeiors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The Ssnti- 
parva ( 95. 17-18 ) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain & victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhlsmaparva (L 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Eauravas and the P9,ndavas are set out, such as 
one ^ould fight only with one similarly equipped ( i. e. a foot" 
soldier with a foot-soldier and.so on), one'^ould not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour. S.p. Dh. S. IL 5. 10. 12, Gaut, 
X 17-18, Yaj. L 326, Manu YU 90-93, i&nti 95. 7-14, 96.3, ^nti 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143. 8, Earna 90. 111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sahkha ( quoted by the Mit on Yaj. 1. 326 ), 
Baud. Dh. S.L 10. 10-12, Yrddha-HarXta YIL 226, Brhat-Para§axa 
X p. 281, tea IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha-kinda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these ( that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here.- Gaui ( X 17-18 )®* states: * ho 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands ( in supplication for life ), whose hair 
are di^velled < in flying ), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree ( in fl^ht ), except 
envoys or messengers, except him, who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brShmapa*. Yrddha-Harlta YH 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (YIL 90-93) deolarra “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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( or concealed ) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
wibh weapons the points of which are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand ( in supplica- 
tion ), nor one with flying hair ( in flight ), nor one who sits 
down or says * 1 am thine ’, nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in ihe fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.’’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier should not kill another while ^e 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off his 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a brShmapa nor should one who is 
not a king ( or noble ) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. S. I 
10. 10 forbids the use of poisoned^ or barbed arrows ( hanan ). 
S&nti 95. 11 also does the same. S&nti ( 95. 13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when his wounds are healed.-^* 
Sinti adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission ) These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn- 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un- 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
( Frag L p- 33 ) ’ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmol^ted.’ Manu Yll. 33 allows a king to harass 
Us enemy’s country, but MedbStithi on VJI. 33 asks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible ( particularly brShmanas)‘> 
The rule in gpdSytiddJia (fight with maces or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel ( Salyaparva 
60.6). But this rule was violated by Bhlma when he struck 
Pur^odhana on the thigh with bis mace. Duryodhana recounts 
( in Salya 61 ) aU the bad deeds of E^sna and the F&ndavas and 
the only reply that E^sna makes is that he too was guilty at 
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mimerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
( such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time >. The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhlsma 49, 52-53 ). But in Ihronaparva 154 
and 163. 16 ff. we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Q-aut. X. 41, Mann VIL 206, BhagavadgItalL 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya ( G-lta IL 31-33 ), honour and fame (Gita IL 34-35), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Ysj. L 324, Manu VU. 88-89 ), 
protection of brahmanas (Ap. Dh. B. IL 10. 26. 2-3). Yisnu Dh. 
S, in. 44-46 have already been quoted above (p, 58). The 
^anti (98. 40-41 ) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. ( I. 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c. ) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yogins, that each step of those who do not fiee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Asvamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu YU 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro- 
fession of arms. Yide Bs janitiprakalia p. ^7. Paritara (HI 31) 
and Brhat-ParSsara X p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to choose him as 
their Lord ( HL 34-35 ). Pari^ara HI 36 is a verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Kant. ( X. 3 ) when soldiers are to he 
urged on to fight. Kautilya ( in X 3 ) advises that the king him- 
self and his mcmtrin and pwroIiMa should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Yedic and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
sheets favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom- 
paniment of Atharvaveda numiraa and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of thepurohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the officers under him should address the army as 
follows.*— '‘a hundred thousand (panas) will be the reward for birri 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti (a battalion), twenty for 
bringing the head ( of a common soldier ) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all soldiers’. Earn. (XIX. 18-31) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Xaut.)tothe soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men- 
tioned. Vide also MSnasollasa IL 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promises. Gaut. (X. 20-23) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or 'elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VEL 96-07 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything' 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver), 
Xam. XIX ^ 21-22, ^kra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapoiis of war. 
from ancient times. Ihren in the Bgveda several weapons are 
mentioned e. g. ?sti ( Bg. V. 52. 6, V. 57, 2 and 6 on the shouldiMS 
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of the Mamts), arrows (Y. 57. 2, YL 75, 17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ankuSa (of Indra in VBL 17. 10, X 44. 9 ), para^ (X 28. 8), 
kn>ana (probably a -dagger, inX. 22, 10), vajra mads of ayas 
(X 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda lY. 6. 6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the A-tharvaveda^^* 1 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you '^th lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men’. In Tai. S. I. 5. 7. .6 it is 
said^’" that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indhftnSs-tvS iiat^ himSJb’ the saorificer discharges against his 
enemy the iiataghifi ( weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nltiprak!ltik& 
Vp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that AtharvavedaL16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ ( 1880 ), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13th 
century AD. Mr. G. T. Date’s ‘Art of war in Ancient India’ 
( London 1929 ), Dr. F. C. Chakravarti’s work ( 1941, Dacca ) and 
Ibrof. Dikshitar’s book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mahabhirata 
(e. g. XJdyoga 155. 3-9 ) also are passed ov* here. Vide Hpp. 
kins’ paper in J. A. O. S. Vol. XQI pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar hisoription of Samu- 
dr^pta (middle of 4& century A. D.) contains a long list of we- 
apons ( 0. 1 L in pp. 6-7 ).““» One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works, ^kra refers to gunpowder called agmcwnfa in IL 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns ( IV. 7. 209-211 ) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 ( viz. the mixing of five pctlas of salt- 
petre, one pala of sulphur and one pala of coal powder ). The 
|§ukranltis3ra is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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•written in the I3th or 14th centnry when cannon came to be 
used in ISurope for the first time. Both in the BamSyana and 
the Mahabharata the word iataghni ( killing a hundred people ) 
occurs frequently. In the Tuddhakanda*®* 8. 13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lanka hundreds of iron ^ata^nls, looking 
burnidied, diarp and terrible, had been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lanka in the Sundarakan^ chap. 2, it 
is said that dataghnis and Sulas were like the hair on •&€ head of 
Lanka (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dviravatl (Dvtrka) besieged by ^alva, in which it is said that 
the capital had nomeroas towers and •turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ankuSas, Sataghnis &o. In Adi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16, 284, 5, 
290. 24, Drona 156. 70, Karna 11. 8, Salya 45. 110 the SataghnI is 
mentioned, W it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. Firom Vanaparva i84. 31 it appears that the liataghnls 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the dataghni employed by Gha-totkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199. 19 §ataghnis are said to ha^ve 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva®** 284. 4 it is said that the 
powder of sca-jarasa ( resin from Sal tree } had been collected. 
In the Harivaihia ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at ITarasimha by HiranyakaSipu were blazing dataghnls 
(Sata^nlbhiSea dlptabhir-dandairapi sudSrunaih). In Esmayana 
VIL 32. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala ( club ) blazed forth fire like a bunch of ASoka fiowers. 
The SundarakSnda couples together iataglmi and muscUa ( 4, 18 ). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in soma 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwii^ stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no desoription of smoke due to ^ataghuls. 
Hopkins ( J, A O. S. XIIl pp 299-303 ) holds that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and in the present 
state of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nltipraka^ikS (chaptera 2-5) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes viz. muMa ( thrown 
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or discharged such as arrows ), amukta ( not thrown such as 
swords ), nmk^mikta ( thrown and 'not thrown, such as astms 
which after discharge can be taken back) and mardrarmkta 
( astras which cannot be taken back ). The Agnipiuana ( 249- 
252 ) and the Vispudharmottara ( 11 178-182 ) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda ( both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former ) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &o. ), p§.nimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or tomara ), muktimukta ( like a prSsa >, amvkta 
( sword ) and niynddha or bahuyuddha ( wrestling ). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and puranas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt astruvidyE either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Ku§a and Lava) certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
'Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign- 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurapa (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Faraiuramapratapa ( Bijavallabhak&nda folios 
9-12) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta- 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmay£mala. 

The Mahabh&rata is careful to point out that an army consti- 
tutes the most inferior kind of bala (power). Udyogaparva 
( 37. 52-55 ) states that bala is of five kinds viz. brute force 
( ), that due to the acquteition of ministers (am&tya- 
labha ), that derived from wealth ( dhanalEbha ), that from noble 
descent (a&A(7a&(5ato) and the power of wisdom (prajfi^bala), which 
last is tl^ best of all. These are quoted by the BudhabhQqana 
p. 79. In S&nti 134. 8 it is said^^ that there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said ‘ everything is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ ( Airamavasi 30. 24 ). In Adi 175. 45 a warrior’s 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritued merit of 
brShmapas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SUHET OR MITEA (ALLY OE FRIEND). 

Manu incalcates the neoeusity of making friends in YIL 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) ‘a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken’. According to 
Manu Yn. 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeavour or policy. Yaj. I 352 is similar to Manu YQ. 208. 
In YU 9 Xautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend^. The Mah£- 
bh&rata ( ^nti 138.110 ) states ‘ no one is the friend or enemy of 
toy one else ; friends or enemies are made by wealth ( or objects 
pursued by a person ) ’. 2 ® Xam. YIDL 52 says the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines * in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the prc^) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Axe they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none’. Stoti (80. 3) says^ that a friend is of 
four kin&, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec- 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui- 
red. Xaorpaparva'88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe- 
rently viz. natural (sohqfa), acquired by conciliatory words. 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one’s prowess, Elam, ( IV. 74 ) 
says that a mitra is of four kinds viz. by birth (such as one’s 
father’s father, mother &c.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities.® According to ESm. ( IV. 75-76 ) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity ( of heart ), liberality, Wvery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purns&rthas, dharma, artha and ksma (Esm. IV. 73). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala 1 e. of inter-state relation^ip. Eaut. VL 3 
and Vn, Manu VH 154-311, SiramvSsiparva 6-7, Yaj. L 345- 
348, Earn. ViUL-XI, w^^nipurSna 333 and 340, Yisnudharmottara 
n. 145-150, MtivakySmita pp. 317-343, BajanItiprakSsa pp. 316- 
330, Nltimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six gutiaa at great length. As the Eautillya is probably 
the esaliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it is presented here. The 
NltivSkyam^a (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Elautilya, 

The yogak^ema (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
(^ama) and exertion (vySySma). The latter achieves the com- 
pletion of works undertaken, while iama brings about the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the fmits of undertakings. The (proper) 
emplo^ent of the six gtivas ( sandJd See. ) is the source of Sama 
andvySyEma. What results (udaya) from these six gupas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon human and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are mtya and apariaya- Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the hmnan causes from which imilts 
yogalc^ema (welfare); apanaya (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss ( or an unfavourable state ). In VX 1 (last veme ) 
Eautfilya says that a king who understands naya and is endowed 
with the c^maguvas and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, though originally he may have a small king- 
dom. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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is called vijigi^ (the ambitious ruler or conqueror). 'S&ca. VUl 
6 define®® vijigfeu as a king who aspires to extend his terri- 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforta In versos 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kin^ this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran- 
dizement at the expense of one’s weak neighboura A vijifi^u 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities ( called Stmasampat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An on ( actual or potential enemy ) is a king 
or kings who are the immediate neighbours on the circum- 
ference of the kingdom of the viji^fu. From this it follows 
that ari may comprehend one king, two kings or more who ore 
the immediate neighbours of the vijigisu. But it diould be 
remembered as insisted upon by the NltivSkyamrta®® (p. 831 
that there is no indexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme- 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friend ship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose ( or object ) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
( a real or potential enemy ). A mitra (friend of the vij^^) 
is he who is separated (from the viji^su) 1^ the intervention of 
the kingdom of the ari. A iatru is a neighbouring ruler posses- 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy®® (detailed in Eaut' 
VI, 1 ). The yatavya ( to be attacked or inva^d by the vijigisu ) 
is an ari who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya art is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijigisu. A iatru is an ari 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
TImt enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and is then called yWavya ^ ; one who has no support or 
has only a weak support is to be extirpated ; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last ( i.e, who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (atraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend ( Ksm. VUL 60 ). So that a iatm 
is of four sorts (ystavya, ucchedya, pidanlya, kartanlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without imrdra and a strong 
army, while one who is strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a idtm or a rrdiira are of 
three kinds, sahaja, krtritm and prWcrta. A sahaja { natural ) 
friend is one who is related through one’s parents ( such as 
matcffnal or paternal aunt’s son); one who is resorted to for wealth 
or safety is kitrima (acquired) i e. one who has obliged the 
vijiglsu or has been under his obligations ; and the king who is 
next to the neighbour ( i. e. who is separated from the vijiglsu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is pr£krta (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory ). 
A mhaja enemy is one who is born of the same family ( such as 
a step*brother), a krtrima is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists ( i e. one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the viji^su), while the immediate neighbour is a 
proftrto enemy. The Mit. on Yaj. L 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of §atfu. The 
Yifnudharmottara (H. 145. 15-16) and the Agnipur&na (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prak|ta is really krtrima. 
Elam. ViiL 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krfrima. 
Althou^ it is possible that the vijigisu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kii^, tiie one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front {purastSt) of the vijiglsu. 
Therefore in front of the vijigl^ come in order the ari ( imme- 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is netxt 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijiid^u 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes themilSm- 
mify-a (friend of the friend of the vijig^) and then arimitra- 
mitra (ally of the enemy’s friend). 'When the qfi. is said 
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to be in front of the vijiglsu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to he in the rear of the vijiglsu 
{paicat) and is called pUrw^aha^ (lit, one who may 
seize or attack the heels ). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijiglsu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the pSrspigraha is called akranda ( lit, one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijiglsu ), He would ordinarfly be a 
friend being separated from the vijiglsu by the realm of the 
pSr^nigraha. The friend of the par?nigrSha ( who would be 
inunediately next after the akranda ) is called pSrsnigrilhasara 
and the friend of the akranda who would be beyond the p5rs- 
nigiahisSxa is called SkrandasSra. A madhuama^ king is one 
whose realm is close to ( is on the border of ) that of the vijig!^ 
and that of the on ( the immediate enemy in front ) and who is 
capable of helping ( or favouring ) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina- 
tion. An udSsina king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijiglsu, his enemy in front and the madhy6ima, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above three kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Eulluka on Manu. YIL 153 
differs from this explanation i.e. the udSsina is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijiglfu, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijigira. The Hit. on Yaj. 
I. 345 obs^es that the udSslna also is of tl^ee kinds and the 
prSkrta uttesina is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state (vijiglsu) by two intervening States; the 
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^maclhyaiua ( or madkyadha acc. to Nlti^kySm^ta p. 318 } is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijiglra and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
re^on. It will hare been noticed that the yijiglsu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udasina are independent catagories, while 
four out of the remaining eight others yiz. mitra, mitramitra^ 
Skfanda, &krandas£ra can be grouped under vijigl^, while the 
other four Tiz. arimitra, arimitramitra, pSrsnigrSha and parspi- 
grShasara may be grouped under art It is therefore that Manu 
|[YIL 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (viji®Isu, §atru, 
madhyama and udSsIna ) as the mula (basis) of the mapdala 
theory and Earn. Vm 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Elam. YUL 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mtra, 
udcmm and ripu { enemy ) only Kautilya says that the man- 

dala is constituted as explained above by twelve prakrtis. USa- 
nas was of the same opinion (£9m. YUL 22) and ESm. (YJJl. 41) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a man^la of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people 2 ®. Ksm. (YUL 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis- 
ters, rastra, durga, ko§a, bala) different writers held that the 
man(^la comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvatlvilasa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints Udanas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21, 108 and that 
other writers speak also erf 4, . 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prak^is. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisions. Even Manu ( YIL 157 ) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
fl.ve elements of sovereignty from am&tya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve^ come to 72. It is to this that the 
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Daiakumaracarita (VIIL p, 144) refers when speaking of the 
tree of »?aya; that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves ( dvisaptatipra- 
tqiipatra^ ... nayavanaspatiJ^). The central idea of the noan- 
dala was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
Statas, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Eaut. (YI 2) also refers to this 
number 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
( rd^japralertia ) and 60 ( five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve ) are styled ( dravyajprakrtis ). The l^ntipaxva (59, 70-71) 
also r^ers to a mandala of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N. N, Law’s ‘ Stupes in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp, 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandala. The theory of 
mandala has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies ( at least potential ) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a h<»tile intermediate State. Zt suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by p<»ition and 
probabilities. The diagram below will^ illustrate the ides. 
Manu (VH. 177 and 180) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the u^Ina and the sfatru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. MedMtithi (on Manu VH. 177 ) remarks that 
even an ally may become an enemy if his intor^ so requires 
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Everytisjng eecsures sucoess (le. his and his kingdcon’s ha];q;>iiieas) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the iiaktis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
Saktis may employ the six gupas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methoda Differing from V&tavySdhi ( who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha ) and for once agreeing 
with the Scaryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The Sarasvatlvil9sa ( p. 42 } 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text.^ Eautilya defines the six as follows* 
&mdhi^ means making an arrangement or agreement; vigrcJui 
means taking up a hostile attitude; 3aana means an attitude of 
indifference ; yam means preparing ( for attacking one’s enemy ) ; 
aceMraya means taking shelter ( with another powerful king ) ; 
cMdSMSm means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitude to another. He then states that a king who is 
less strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoeventhinks ‘ the hostile king cannot hiirt me nor can I hurt 
him ' may remain indifferent ( or neutral ) in his own State, one 
who is endowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerM ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can be accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhibh&va 
somewhat differentlyj viz. dvaidhlbh&va is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide VispudharmottaraS® IL 150. 3-5 and Mit. on 
Ysj. I 346. Some say that samkraya means seeking the protec- 
tion of the udi^na or madhyama king. Eautilya ( bo(& VIE ) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gunas and so do 
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Mamu Vn. 160ff,Kam. IX-XYI, Visnudliannottara IL 145-150,. 
AgnipniS^ 340, ManasollSsa pp. 94-116, Rsjanltiprakaia 
334-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space ' 
allow. Manu ( YEL 163-168 ) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. Earn. IX. 3-18 and Agni 340 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Siam, defines them. His treatment is based 
on Kaui YH 3. Kaut. ( VU. 3 ) says that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the leader in a circle of. 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peeice on . 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and . his: 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of , 
offering the army are of three kinds viz. atmUm^ (.lit. offering, 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that, the king . 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his,.r 
army would present himself when called ), Stmaraksa^ ( saving • 
himself, where the condition is that the commander-in-^diief of 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), adr^ta^ 
puru^ ( lit. in which no person is definitely prescribed,, .where 
the agreement is that some one on the king’s behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called dai^opcmata 
( lit. in which submission is made with the army ). Sandhu 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiojpcmcda ) are 
patikraya ( lit. price, where by offering the treasury the other. . 
elements of rUjya are kept free), upagraha (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder ), kapola 
( lit. broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money: 
has to be paid ). Sandhis called deiqpanata ( submission with^ 
offer of territory ) are ddi^ta ( where a part of the realm is ceded 
and .the rest saved from the invader ), ucchinna ( where all the 
realm except the capital which has been deprived of all its. 
wealth is offered ), apahrc^ where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, where the agreement is to 

pay more than the produce of the land. Earn, adds some 
varieti^ and remarks ( IX. 31-33 ) that upaMrd ( offering a 
present ) is the only mndhi ( of which all the rest are varieties )' 
in his opinion, that only the mdbra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, naoney or an3rthing else) does hot 
coiue under upahSra.^ Efim. IX 30 and ManasqU^ ( H 11. 
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pp. 94*-95 ) spsak of four sandliis, nwitra, parasparopaJcai’a ( agree' 
ment to help each other ), sanibandkqja ( by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upaMau. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
famished by the LekhapanoSJiks which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Fall Moon of Yai^Skha in samvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Ysdava king Singhana of Devagiri who is styled 
mcdiarQjadhiraja and LAvapyaprasSda (Lavanaprasada) a VSghela 
king who is styled ravaka and maJiSmanu^aleivcTa, whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G, Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Vam 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipnrana 240. 10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
per^ns with whom ^ndki should not be made, XSm. ( IX 27-41 } 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends mndhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( XSm. IX 59 ). ^ Xaut uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another.. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book XU ( 3 baltycmm ), In VB. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under- 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima- 
layas.®* Xam. X 15 ( == Agni 240. 19 ) says that vaira ( hostile 
attitude ) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land ( seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses), due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving thd same woman ), 
due to words ( outtii^ speech ) and due to wrongs. Xsm. X 2-5 
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( A«ni 240. 20-24 ) enlarges upon the 16 ways in which 
ugrdha ( hostility ) springs, such as seizing the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &c. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will seaire one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz, land, ally and .wealth — KanauX 
26-28 ). Kaut. VIL 15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( das(f4ojxmciarwUa ), while VIL 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
(kcut^opanayl ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him ). Tam means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijigl^ whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and wuose subjects are contented on account of 
hib good qualities ( ESm. XE. 1 ). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurlna ( 228. 1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijiglsu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in calamities. But. 
before actually invading the enemy who is yUtavya ( chosen for 
attack ) an ambassador ( duta ) should be sent ( Eim. XU 1 ) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. . 
In the MahabhSrata ( Udyoga 83. 5-7 ) it is said that Xpsna 
started as an envoy from the Fandavas to the Eauravas at the end 
of iamd ( autumn ) on the Bevafl naksatra in the month of 
Eartika ( verse 7, Kaurmde remtyUm iaradcmte MrnSgame ). 
In t!» Pniapas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies b^ore 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara IL 176 and 
AgnipurEua 236. 1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
oS^ings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all jhe guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Aivins, Viqpu and Siva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in h& sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, ignipurapa 229 for dreams 
portendiig good and evil This prognostication of good fortene 
from dreams is very ancient. The Ohandogya pp. (V.2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the efftet that when a man is; engaged in the 
perfOrlhahoe id soleinn ^mirifices for secfurixig somq object and 
sees a woman in a dremh he idrould feel that liis rite will W 
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orowned with reward. Similarly the Ait.®® 5x. m. 3. 4 men- 
tioBs the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra IL 1. 14, 
The Yisnudharmottara IL 13^144 (based on Q-arga), U 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
( iSMis ) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Manasollasa IL 13 pp. 97-112 and Bajanltiprakada pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Yisnudharmottara Q. 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jceyU- 
bhisekcL This is described at great length in the BsjanItiprakSila 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the Lihgapur&na. 
The ceremony of Jayasnam resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243, 15-16 and the 
Yisnudharmottara IL 163. 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of Eirticles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243. 2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
durva grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
mtsHkasis’^ Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
naked man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a oindala, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ashes, bones. The Manasollasa IL 13 verses 811-823 (pp. 102- 
103), NitimayQkha pp. 58-59 also givq long lists of inauspipious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 243. 27 and Yisnu- 
dharmottara H 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of vioto^.** Gant. 
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( XL 15-17 ) prescribes tiiat the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
graha^anti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayam, rites of 
black magic against his enemy &o. Kaut. IX. 7 ( at the end ) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honoiur to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu TH 83 
and yaj. 1. 315 state that gifts made to learned brShmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The EijadharmakSuda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahniapurana requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Xotihoma. The B&ja- 
dharmakSnda ( p. 113 } and BsjanItiprakaSa ( p. 144 } quote 
Udyogaparva 33, 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brahmanas, opposing 
brihmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calmnniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in rel^ious acts and get- 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Gr. S. 
( EL 13 ) says : when a battle is impending (the purohita) Should 
make the king put on his armour ( in the following way ). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot (of the king) 
muttering the hymn ( Bg, X. 173) ‘I have brought thee&c.’. 
He diould hand over to the king his armour with Bg, VL 75. 1 
‘when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. ’. He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Bg. VI 75, 3 ‘ dhanvans ga). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse ( Bg- VI. 75. 3 ) and diould himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Bg. VX 75. 4), He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Bg. VL 75. 5), “When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse ( Bg. VI; 75, 6 ), He should recite over 
the horses the 7th ( Bg. VL 75. 7 ). He makes the Htig recite 
the 8th (Bg. VL 75. 8 ) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Bg. VL 75. 14 (‘he envelopes his arm’ 
i&o. ) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather (that pro- 
tects his arm e^inst the bow-string). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer ttie purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and inakes him; recite the 
hyndh belled Ahhlvarta ( Bg. X 174 ) and the two verses (Bg. 
VHl. 101. 3-4). Then the priest looks at the king with 
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the Apratixatha hymn (Bg. X 103 ‘adu^ Si^Sno’), the §asa 
hymn (Bg. X. 153 ‘Sssa ittha') and the Sauparna hymn 
*pra dharayantn madhuno ghTtasya’.®®' Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He ^oold 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Rg. VL 47. 39-31 ‘fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth ’). The king diould discharge arrows with Rg. VL 
75. 16 and the puxohita should mutter Rg. VL 75. 17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions ). ^ In the Harsa- 
carita (7th TTcehvasa first paragraph) Bapa favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his digvijaya. The astro- 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagm (sign of zodiac 

This hymn is found in no samhitk. Siyana in his comment on 
Ait. Br. 29. 9 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned) gives an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
in the grhyasutra viz. *pra dhiri yantu <&c. i. e. he does not read 
* pradharayantu ' as in the printed A^. Gr. ; on Ait. Br. 37. 7 (where the 
Abhivarta, Sasa* Apratiratha and Sauparna hymns are mentioned) the 
comment of Sayana as printed reads * pradharayantu '. 
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rising on the eastern horizon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured fircHn silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of Siva, offered oblations 
into fire that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-skin 
was spread &o. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform, a rite called mt^janSvidM which consisted in waving 
li^ts before horses, elephants, banners, armies &e.®® In IL 30 
Kautilya®*® prescribes that on the 9th day of Ssvina lights 
diouid be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In H 33 Eautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the oaturmSsya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa 4*25 refers to the per- 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states ( in 17*13 ) that durvi. grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the palaSa tree were required in the Nlrajanavidhi. 
Earn. lY. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( Dliajita-hayadvipah )• The Bihatsamhita, chap, 44 ( verses 
16-38 ) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be x>erformed every 
year in the month of J^svina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 13tb, or 15th of the bright half of Eartika 
( acc. to the Brhatsamhita 44*3 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants.' It is also described in the Saunaklya JL 8, Agni- 
purana 368, Visnudharmottara n. 159 ( quoted at length in the 
Rajaifiti-prakada pp. 434-438 ), Ealikapurana 88*15 ff, Nirpa- 
yasindhu 11. p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsamhita 
describes it as follows In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of socne holy tree was to be erected lO cubits 
wide and 16 high. Bound the necks of horses threads smeared 
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with saffron paste and maiking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku^tha plants tied on them were to be sus- 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Sun, Varuna, 
Vi&ve-Devas, Prajapati, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be harshly 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addre^d to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with ku§a grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a mU fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as bdi, fuel 
sticks of khadira and other holy trees were to be brought. The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajta ( sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici- 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and &ould be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &c. A ball of food over which 
mantras have bees recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udunibcera twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an efiSgy of the enemy the purohita 
i^oold pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break, 
it. The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners dieplayed. This 
is n propitiatory rite ( ^nti ) as said by VarShamihira (Brhat- 
samhits 44*2 ) and the AgnipurSpa 26*8 and 31 and must haye 
b€»B in vogue centuries before Kautilya flourished. 

The duty of the cpnqueror, after va^uishing his op]^j^t, 
tp place on throne of .the late king his son (nr a kinsman hnfl 
to respect the customs and u^ges of territcny: pongueri^ hast 
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already been set forth above (p. 71). Conquests r^lted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver ), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &c. Particularly 
horses from ffSmboja, BSlhika, Gandh&ra and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prized. Vide Sabhs 51. 10, 53. 5, 
TTdyoga 86. 6, Dropa 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabhs 27. 27> 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In SabhS 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mleccha 
kings by Bhlma®^*. 

Kautilya devotes one book (Vm) to the discussion of 
t^asam. Vyasana®** means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ’ 
( from the root ‘ as ’ to throw with ‘ vi ’ ). According to Eaut. 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities ( such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper ), excessive attachment ( to women &c. ), harassment ( by 
invasion or calamities like famines ). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
katm ( passion ) and krodha ( hot temper ). The view of many 
acaryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in Vm. 1 it appears that Eautilya in t^is 
case agrees with the §.cSryas. Differing from BhSrdvSja 
Eaut holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
puxohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
he can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with YiisUksa 
Eautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all ( national) under- 
taking proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing from the school of 
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Faraliara, Kau^ilya' is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has grayer consequences than that of the fort (or capital), for 
forts, treasury an^d army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and a^ndance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against PiSuna, Eautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort (or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Eaut. (VUI %) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles, Eaut prefers an ignorant ruler ( who has not studied 
Sutras ) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
sSstras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In Vni. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above ( p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Eaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sanghas (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sanghas. In VHL 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding^^ men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Grown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In Vlif. 5 Eautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, haying soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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in the BajadhannakSnda, the E§,janItipTak§,Sa and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals, 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The Bajadharmakanda ( pp. 115-117 ) and the BijanItiprakaSa 
( pp. 416-419 ) quote about 35 verses from the BfahmapurSna 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
sis months from Vaisakha festivals ( devayatrS ) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahma, the gods, the Ganges, Vinayaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Budra, the Mates ( Durga 
and others ), the Earth, ViSvakarman, Visnu, Kamadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the tUhis from the 1st to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapurana about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 4S5-433) 
a long passage from the Visnudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of DL vol. npp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of iivina ( from the Devipurana ) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the AmEvasyS. of E!Ertika,the rite 
called VasordharE ( stream of wealth ), The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF ESJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state- 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dharmadastra and arthaSSstra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their ofidcers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and workir^ of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problems of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo^ 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organized 
Church. Though the brShmanas were a sacred class, they were 
not organized as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may ho doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant weirs and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi- 
encing, the constant plundering expeditions and rel^hus 
persecutions of Scythian^ Hun aifd Moslem invaders firmn the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
oyer India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro- 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some estent only in Yijayinagara and MahSrSstra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kiii^doms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the cemmon 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
those we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countries of 
the world. 


It may be asked : What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free- 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that aU peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we Ehall be placed in the 
n^ future is unique and much light cannot be. thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled hsr us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
. are hardly better timn hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries, ^ They intensely desire to be mastem in their 
own countries and of their own destihi^. The iron has entered 
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deep in their souls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence oh the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160), 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
( as the Markandeyal35-39 says The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on BEjadharma, a question may 
be asked: what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before its^f or the dharmaSastra and 
arthatastra writers said the State should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by diferent 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few ezamplea To Plato and 
.Aristotle the end of the State was good life for the citizena 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘Theory of the State’ (Orford, 1885) Book V 
Chap. rV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally ite oompleticm 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall hot be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is hot easy to grasp. There is no agreehient as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concerts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country ’ 

- ; i T ,,4, , i, 

IV. 160 ; ^76^67 

125. 29. 

316. Aristotle in** Politics ’ says ‘A state exists for the sake of a good 
life and not for the sake of life only ... Political society exists for the '^ie of 
noble actions and not of mere companionship ' (Book ill. Chap. 9), . 
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or ‘ kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
^n a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when peaking of the ideals of 
kingdiip. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmasiastra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difScult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in file straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu YIL 22 = 
Santi*““ 15. 34 ). Ysj. X 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharma. Ksm. (H. 40 and 42-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of matsya-nyaya ( the strong devouring the 
weak ). ^kra L 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them * says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond ( Juri^rudence p. 65 ) states ‘man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the uMma ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
( release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from tiie miseries and suffering of life ). , The 
same was the ultimate goal of rajadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 
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environmentB as would enable all men to live in peace and 
bappiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their * svadharma to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of dav 40 ' over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people ; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent- 
ed the State ) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Kautilya himself ( HL 1, 

At the very threshold of his work he remarks ‘therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties ( dharma ) ; for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for aryas and those of castes and 
aSramas ( the stages of life ) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four a&ramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both E!sm. X 13 and l^ukra L 67 state that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three jmru^rthas of 
dharma, artha and ks,ma ; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85, 2, Markandeya 27. 29-30.®'® 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see. that the dharmas 
of varm and Sknma were observed, by the people and if they 
swerved from to bring them back by punishments* 

l§ukra jy. 4. 39 says that each caste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
thekit^. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in the State should fulfil his own duties (svadharma) as belong- 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
(sSrama) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as samSnya dharma such as truthfulness 

&c. (for which see H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. lOr-11 ) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the status quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as tiie ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment ^d runnit^ away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was de^ed to be to enable men to attain 
the four puni^artJm, particularly the first three ( as the last viz. 
mok^ d^ended only ui>on individual philosophical insist and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a mioroscc^ic 
number). Even the Barhaspatya-sutra**®(IL 43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dharma, artha and kSma Soma- 
deva begins his Nitivakyamfta in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rqjya (the State) that yields the three 
firuits of dharma, artha and tema.®* Kam.**’ IV. 77 winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of rSjya with the declara- 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and timt the State wheh hailed by a 
sagacious minister results in securing the three goala Eautilya®^ 
( in 1 7 ) first advises people not to eschew pleasures altogether, 
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but to ei^oy pleasures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three goals of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
harms not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
dSstra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on arthaSistra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Kautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti- 
quity, this section on rsjadharma may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



VYAVAHSEA 

(LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE) 
CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to puni^ the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the soyereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (1 e. 
the distributor ) of justice. Kautilya (L 19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the dispute of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts ). Manu 
( VIlI 1-3 ) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the sMS. ( the hall of justice ) 
accompanied by brShmanas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants, ^kra lY. 5*45 is the same 
as Manu VCL 1, Yas. 16*2, Sahkha-Likhita, Ysj. I. 327 and IL 1, 
Yi?nuDh. S. HL 72, Nar. (I. 2 ), Sukra lY. 5*5, MSnasollasa II. 
20, verse 12^ state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit on Ysj. IL 1 sa-js that 
protecting the subjecte is the highest duty of a kii% and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice ( vyavahSradarSana ). Medhatithi on Manu YUL 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual ( adff ta )• Manu YIIL 12 and 14 ( »» Nar. HL 8-9 
p, 42) personifies the administration of justice £« Dharma 
incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma. Yaj. ( 1 359-360 ) declares 
that the impartial atoinistration of justice yields the same 
rewmrds as solemn vedio sacrifices do. In this way administra- 
tdon of justice wsa held to be a very sacred duly. Manu YIH. 
128 ( Y|ddha*Hsr!ta YIL 194 ) declares that a king who 
punidies those that do not deserve to be puni^ed and who dora 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
mid goes to hell Y^ { 19*40-43 ) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days’ fast for the puroMta when the king 
lets of those that desmrve punishment and three days’ fast for 
the king and the krccJim penance for the purohita when the king 

3834 tgvTH «i5wnr®r * W* a* 
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punishes the iunooent. The Mahsbh&rata^ (Anu^^ana 6*38 
and chap. 70) aMEamSyana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deoi* 
sion, he would sufer like king N?ga. The SukranltisSra ( IV. 5*8 ) 
also says the same thing. In the RSmSyana (VH 53-54) king 
N]^a is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two brShmapas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
Megasthenes ( Frag. XXVJi pp. 70-71 ) says ‘ the king remains 
the whole day In court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.’ Kaut.^® ( 1 19 ) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or lit^ants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near bim create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to bis foes. The 
king's court ^ of justice was called dJiarrnasthana (Sankha** 
Likhita), dharmasana (Nsrada L 34, Manu VHL 23, ^hikra 
rV. 5*46 ) or dharrnll(Mharava { Estyayana and Sukra IV. 5*44 )• 

‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint { lit. 
the cause or root of dispute ) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dhartnSdhikcmiva ( the 
Hall of Justice )’— says Estyayana. Eslidssa ( Sskuntala V) and 
Bha>vabhuti ( UttararSmcarita I. ) employ the word dharmSsana* 

Tho authors of smrtis believed that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, that therefore regulation of life by the 1* rned and 
the king came into vogue ( compare Gaut. VIIL 1 >. Manu L 
81-83 ( = ^ntiparva 331. 33-34) state that in the Krtn age 
dbaT"'"' prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of the three succeed- 
ing yugas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit. The Santiparva ( 59. IS ff ) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually kama (lust) and rsga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This beliei in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of aneirchy that 
reignaf^ i’’. the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly office ( vide pp. 30-34 above ). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
yrorks ( such as Manu and the Mah§.bh§,rata ) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the Jlgveda ( X 10. 10 ) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. Nar. L 1 states®^ 
‘when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined ( or disappeared ) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser ( of the guilty ) ’. Br. also ( B. E. 33 
p. 377 ) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuous 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedum has to be decl^d ’. 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the vary ancient 
conception of rta. In the Bgveda rta denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law ox the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con- 
nected with sacrifice. VideBg. L 68. 2, L 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 
L 142. 7, 1 164. 11, n. 28. 4, IV. 23. 8-10 ( in which the word rta 
occurs ten times ), X. 190. 1. On the relation of ita and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘The world’s legal philosophies ’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929 ) says: “ closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
develcgtments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita ’, which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life ; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un- 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena ; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the fiow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home ; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dhSma ’, ‘ svadha ’ represent 
special aspects of ‘rita’ ; thus ‘ vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘rita’; while ‘dharma’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil” 
( pp. 37-38 ). Vide Prof. V. M. Apte’s paper or ‘ Rta ’ in the 
Bgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B, O. B. Institute } in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily ‘ the belt of the Zodiac ’. 

The word vyamhara is used in several senses in the sUtras and 
affirto. One meaning of vyavahara is ‘ transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above ( on p. 207 ) or in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 7*16>17, L 6*20. 11 and 16. It also means * a dispute, a law- 
suit ’ in 6anti 69-28, Manu VHL 1., Vas. 16-1, Taj. IL 1., V%pu 
Dh. S. HL 72, Nax. 1 1 and 2, Sukra IV. ^5. A third se,nse is 
,‘ legal capacity to enter into transactions* ( as in GaukX 48, 
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Vas. 16*8, SaokhdrLikhita (7’ak8^ rUja bSlU-mm dhaMnyaprlli^ar 
vyaogJiSbll't^rn &c. quoted in V. R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare, 
sense is ‘the means of deciding a matter ’ ( as in Gaut. 2J. 19 
‘tasya vyacaharo vedo dharmaSEstrSnyahgtni &;c. ). In this 
chapter the word vyaYahSra is taken to. mean * law-suit or 
dilute in a court ’ and ‘ legal procedure *. This sense is very 
ancient. In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No. 1 of ASoka 
(Corpus L L vol. L p. 123 ) we have the word * viyohSlasamata ’ 
( vyavaharasamais ) and the word ‘ vyavaMravidhi ’ occurs in 
E3iaravela’s Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. L vol. XX p. 79 ). 
A ' voharikarmahamatta ’ ( vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice ) occurs in the Mabavagga, I. 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4*9 ). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavahara-nirnaya 
of Varadaraja and the Vyavahara-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure inanother. 
Pot example, Oandesvara composed the Viyadaratnakara (on titles 
of law ) and Vyavahararatnakara ( on judicial procedure ). The 
word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone ( as in the Yyavaharamatrka of Jimutavahana and the 
Yyaval^atattva of Ba^unandana ). The word vivUda which 
means ‘ dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 11*29*5 and in Nar. I 5 niMda means ‘ law-suit ’. In the 
Yivadacandra of Misarumi^ia and the Yivadatapdava of 
Xamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. (US and 305} appears to distinguish between iiv3da 
( law-suit ) and vyavahara ( judicial procedure ). 

The word * vycwahhra ’ is defined by several smrtis and com- 
mentates. Xatyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
ot3rmol(«y and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. . “ The 
( upasarga )' ts is. employed in the sense of ‘ various *, ‘ am ' in the 
sense^of ‘doubt.’, ‘Kara' means ‘ removing j iiyoua/iara- is so 
called because of its removing various doubts ” (quoted by- Y. H. 
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p. 288, par. M. HL p. 7 and KullSka on Manu Tin. 1 This 
definition places the administration of justice on a hi^ plane- 
,The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or B^lity. The purpose of legal procedure is. according 
to Est., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth ; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is., 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso- 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
whidi springs from what is sought to be proved ( such as a debt ), 
is said to be vyatxiMra ’. HSrIta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be vyaocJiara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others ( such as those of heretics ) are secured i^th ( the help of ) 
.the means of proof ’(quoted by the Sm. 0. IL p, 1). The Mit. 
( on Yaj. H. 1 .) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (a.bout a matter) 
as related tO oneself in opposition to. another ’. Snkra IV. 5. 4 
gives aiuother definition. The Vyavabaramayukha gives a inuch 
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moie elaborate definition < Tide test p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed. ). 

A vyavafiSirapada^ means ‘ the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute *. It is the same thing as ‘ vivadapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut, (II[.'16 p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in NSr. ( dattSpradSnika 1, abhyupetyakiiirfi^ 1 ). Manu 
VUL 8 shows that ‘ pada ’ means ‘ ^ham Ysj. H 5 defines it 
as ‘ H a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of sm^i and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vymdiSirapada'. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
hsrapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Sven Manu ( VUL 8 ) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavahsrapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
dittos whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. MedhStithi and Eulluka 
make this position qpite clear. ^ 

There is some difference about the number and nomen- 
clature of the vyavaMrapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. AH do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu VUL 4-7. For example, the order in Taj, isynEdana, 
upanidhi, dayavibhlga, sima-vivada, svimipalavivada, aavimi- 
v&raya &c, Yaj. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and Narada do. 
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It will be noticed that Yaj. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahSra as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on 3(0ra, adds dbT^upetyUiviru^ and 
jmkiii^aka ( misoellaneous wrongs ) and splits krayavikrayanu- 
Saya into two and thus gives 20 topica Narada ( 1. 16-19 ) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits svamipSlavivSdS, steya and 
strlsahgrahana, adds abhsnipetyaSufeusS and another topic viz. 
prakirnaka and splits krayavikraySnuSaya into two, viz. kritamir 
ia^ja and viJanyUsampradam. He includes s^e^/a under sStoa(sShasa 
verse 21 ) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in the Smrti-candrika ( vyavahSra p. 9 ) names the 18 vyava- 
harapadas and adds prakirnaka. Kautilya also adds prakirnaka 
and omits * steya ’ under his dharmasthlya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11 ). It is not to be 
supposed that the 18 topics were first started by the ManuEon^i. 
Gaut. Xn. 1 mentions vUkpJSru^a and dai^^panisya, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sahgrahana ( in Xn. 2-3 ), of theft 
(Xn. 12-13), of sv3mipalavivada (in XH 16 ff), of msdsna 
(in xn. 26-33)j^of nidhi (in XH. 39), of dayavibhSga (in mTlH). 
Similarly the JLp. Dh. S. ^eaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavahSra such as murder ( i e. sahaaa ) in 1 9. 24, 
of adultery in I 9. 25. 1-2 and 1 10. 28. 15-20, II 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in I. 9. 25. 4-11, dSyavibhSga in H. 6. 14, vSkpSrusya in 
H. 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word dayavibhSga ( in 
XVH 40 ) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
( XVL 13-15 ), about ryddUm ( XVX 31 ), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVIL 12-39). The Baud. Dh. S. (H 2. 8) employs 
the word dsyavibhaga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Tims some at least out of the eighteen vyavahSrapad^ ( su<^ as 
vSkj^qya, dapdapsruqya, cte,yabhsga, steya ) were distinctly 
recognized centuries before the present Manusm^ti vras composed 
Someirvara in MSnasollSsa (H 20. verses 1265-1273) enumerates 22 
vyavabSrapadas, by splitting dattasyanapakanna into two as 
datta and doM^idroMt adds svSmibh^yavivSda. after svSmi- 
pSlavivSda, counts krayavikraySnuEiaya as two and dyuta- 
samshvaya as two distinct topics. : . 

The definition of vyamtidrapaM in Yaj. It. 5 ( «= l§ukra IV. 
5. 68) viz. 'if a person informs or complains to the king’ 
( avedaycM eed conveys that vyayahl^pada means and 
includes only thoM dhfutaa that are started :;Or brou^t befOTe 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu TUL 43 pres- 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
di^te ( i e. a legal proceeding ), nor should he sit silent upon 
( hush up ) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another { i. e, by a party ). Gaut. XHL 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
KatySyana (27) states: ‘The king®® should not, through influence 
or though greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
MEnasollasa XL 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV. 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
suo TMofei. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavahSrapadas ( in 
yUL 1 to IX. 251 ) requires the king ( in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
efforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect. 
Karada relegates all matters in which the king took action 
suo molu to a separate topic, praklrnaka, about which he says 
‘under praklrnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king ( i. e. on the king’s own action ) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the duties and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations ( of merchahts ) and 
groupsi dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and ( in short ) whatever ( matter ) 
has been omitted in the preceding ( vyavahSLiapadas ) — these are 
treated under praklrnaka ’.®® Brhaspati defines praklrnaka in 
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the same way as Narada. Eautilya deals with the yyavahSra^ 
padas in his Dharmasthlya ( 111 ) section and in the Eantaka- 
Sodhana section ( IV ) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by ofScers called prade^tfs ( who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times ), while matters falling 
under the dharmasthlya section ( viz. the yyavah^padas ) were 
disposed of by judges ( called dJmmadhas ). Eantaka means 
in Kautilya as in Manu IX. 352 ‘ harmful persons The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakaSodhana 
( removal or punishment of harmful persons ) officers or courts 
were : irtisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up ; if they caused uiueasonable delay in handing back 
fini^d articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
pr(^r wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth ( cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen ) woven up to the usual standard : washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they wa^ed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for lo^ caused and a fine of 6 po^ias ; tt^y were to be fined 
twelve panas for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other’s 
clothes ; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond ihe time ordinarily required ; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
gannente the wages were respectively one pana, ^ and i ; trust- 
worthy perKtns and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


{ Continmd from the last fage) 

la aa interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison Ross volume of 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Ragbavan describes a work called ^ Vai^vOm^' 
sudhikaia’ composed by KolScala Mallinatha, the renowned commentator 
of tbe five classic^ Sanskrit Kivyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by . Mallinatha appointed to settle a 
dispnte (which in these days might be c^ied a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arow in the times of DeviurSya 11. of Vidyanagara 
(1422-1466 A. D.). Vaiiyas were given a license to trade in the 24 citi6S 
and 108 shrines of the realm ; certain subcastes like the Koma(is claimed to 
be vai^as and this privilege also. Mallinatha decides after a searching 
examination of authorities that the words vai^a, va^ik, nt^ara, umja, tyt^- 
jatiya are synmyms, that Komatis, who were styled vijatis by their 
rival^ were vaijyas ^d entitled to all the privil^ies of vai^s. This 
decision wonld come onder. Mthw »• of • 
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without informing ( government officers ) purchased from un- 
clean hands (i e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 1%, 
or 48 panas ; for stealing one ( gold ) ma^aka ( one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna ) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith was to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one m^aka out of a silver 
dharam there was a fine of twelve panas ; fines are provided for 
loss of weight ( beyond the recognised standard ) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for acceptii^ it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death ; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be puni^ed with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault ( dandai^rusya ) ; musicians and actors ^11 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve papas. The same 
rules apply to those who ^ow dumb plays and to other mendi- 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 3 Eautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances; that sell timber, iron, jewels, rc^es, clothe mis* 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera- 
tion of gra^, oils, salt, medicines &c. ; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV. 3 Eaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, fioods, pestilen- 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes si fine 
of twelve panas for catching or injuring oats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Eaut. prescribes the meSsPres 
that the officer called samshart; has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people seoretlyby 
employing foul means. He has. to employ spies under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of officers in 
the villages, of superintendents, -of judges, of me^isCrateS' 
and witnesses und the.punislunent in . oe^ is gen^reily 
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banishment, Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents provocot&iTS in the guise of ascetics and persons reput- 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The Kautillya IV, 6 and 7 respec- 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Ehut' 
IV, 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established piima fade (aptado^m karma kUrayet),^a&i 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month ; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned br&hmanas 
and ascetics ( when accused ) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement. Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven ‘whippings, two kinds of sui^n- 
sion, and ( fourthly ) water-tube { i. e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube ).^ In this chapter E!aut. states that one who 

332. The exact meaning ol t!ie four kinds of torture is not cl^. 
Prof. V. E. Dikahitar in * Hindu Administrative Institutions ’ pp. 237-247 
tries «ery tod to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case, 
that ‘ vSkjfSnuyoga ’ means 'pronouncing of guilt by the jury' and hfftmknu- 
yoga means ' judgment of the Chief Justice Though the learned 
Professor's attempt to exculpate Kautilya may be due to laudable motives, 
the words of EaujUya are too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one given above. If one disptoionately considers the fact that no karma 
was allowed to be emplbyed'fn the case Of the weak, the diseased, old men 
&c„ that tor tho case of woman 'ardhokarma' alone was allowed, thata heavy 
fine was imposed , for cau^sg death by karma f^harmfiilkyyapMamna.)^ 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief» as 
Mandavya did. Eaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the samaliartr 
and p7'ctdestrs should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels froin State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re- 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 

( Continued from the last page ) 

that Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma (karmaktasabhay^t)^ that in the four 
karmas we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma kdrayet * we get the rule that in all crimes the brahmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
* karma ’ in this chapter of the Artha&stra means * torture One fails to 
see what ' ardhakarma * in the case of vromen will mean if * karma * signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice or why Mandavya should have 
confessed theft through fear of ‘ karmaklesa And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Homan Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about it. Vide Stephens’ * History of English Criminal 
Law ’ vol. I. pp, 47-49, Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West ( even apart from the latest 
German methods ) or in India, though they are not expressly mentioned in 
any text-book or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E, Barnes* * Story of Punish- 
ment ’ pp« 10-15 for various kinds of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24 ), which he asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U, S, A. 
The story of Mandavya who though not a thief was hdd to be a thief f 
because he, owing to his vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Idi. 63. 92-93 (cr. ed, chap. 57), Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed, chap. 101), 

' Anuaisana 18. 46-50 and iii Nar# (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599). 

t ar»fbnqg«r gHgwwift •• 

63. 92-93. kaut. IV. 8 appears to have hkd a different version of the story 
• before him. The Markandeyapuiana chap, 16 has the story of AnI«n4aVya, 
T^ story of Mandavya was a leading case,: it appears, in crimbaal law,* 'jhe 
Mrcchakajika (Act.IX. 36) appears to to;torture<' ■ 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
look-up. Kant. IV. 10 prescribes alternatiye punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human flesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaui IV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a mouth after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred pavas and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning ( or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brShmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting oi abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning fof one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Shut, adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
pr^cribed by ancient smi^i-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters. 
Eaut. IV, 1% starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter- 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden^ further provides that it is no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
appearance of mens^ provide fines for deoeitfulnes|6 insubstitut< 
ing one girl at marriage while show&g another b^ore, provides 
tibat if a woman whose husband is gone abroad commits 
adalt«r!r a relative or servant of the husband may keep her 
under restraint and that if the husband on his return forgives 
the wconan her paraifiour inay not be proceeded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and eaxs of the Womnn 
may he cut off and the paramour should be sentenced to deatii, 
Eaut. iv. 18 provides punishment for brshmapas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varpas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres- 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 84 papas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kaptakaSodhana. Eautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal CodSi 
Many of the provisions contained inKaut IV are found in Yftj. 
(n. 373-304), in NSrada (in praklrpaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VUL 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
Vm 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-226 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267 ). Why Kaut. 
treats of several offences under kaptakadodhana and not under the 
dhatmasthlya section, it is somewhat difiScult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthlya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the psirties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under vSkparusya, dapda- 
parusya, sangrahapa and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kaptakatodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kaptaka^odhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in Which the State was concerned for the eradication 
of crime in general. Xautilyain lH 20 spc^ pmSirzaka 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matteris 
like non-retuirh of borrowed articles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evadii^ .payment cff ferry lax under the 
pretence of being a brShmapa, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating teyenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a cSpdsla's touching an Xrya wmnsn, ihviti 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and. Manes iBuddh^ or 
or Sudra mendicants, abandpiuherit of pare 
wife or htbWd, brother or sister, ^ to or pupSi 
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guilty of a grave sin ), wrongful confinement of a person &o. 
Eautilya cloes not apparently include under praklrpaka all 
matters in whicli the king acts suo molu as Ksr., £r. and.Kst- 
do but includes these latter under kantakaSodhana. He^ how> 
ever, states here and there ( lY. 1 and 13 ) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakaSodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandaparusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in lY. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandaparusya. 3® So Eautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial administra. 
tion than Nar. or Br. , who included under praklrpaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion ( i e. all that 
falls under kantakaliodhana in Eaut. ). 

The enumeration of vyavaharapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nakaxa quoted in the Sarasvatlvilasa^ (p>51) holds that in 
all the vyavaharapadas from to dayavibhaga the relief 

claimed fa something to be given or rendered (deya) by one 
party to the other, while in vSkparusya, dandaparusya, sEhasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief fa in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there fa a glimmering of the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
princ^les in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises’ and * cause injury (himsi) to no one’. 
It fa therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in ( demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Yaj. H 33 ^aks of artiumvada (civil 
dispute) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits^ originating in wealth are divided into 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are 'vtkpiirusya (defamation and abuse), da^dapSru^ya 
(assault and battery), ssiiasa (murder and other fcscms of violence) 
and strlsangraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes (arthamula or dhanamJSa) and 
criminal ones ( hmsdrmiUa ). K£t. also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (himsil). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same ( except to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica> 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity> 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br. : ‘a decision should not be given 1^ 
merely relying on the text of the Sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results' ( q. by Apar&rka p. 599 ). 

NSr. (L 8-29), Br., Kat., the AgnipurSna (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost verbatim the verses of Hsr.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahSra, such as that it is 
dixiphala ( has two results ) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. VyavahSra is r— 

Catu^pdd — Shaving four feet, viz. dharma,®* vyavahara^ 
caritra, raja^asana, acc. to Ear. (1. 10); while aoc. to Yaj. H. 8 

336. Among the verses at the end of IV. 1 of the Artha&stra the follow* 
ing two verses occur: sjsfsar wTSTSWar qjlnc 
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n . These two occur in KSr. (1. 10-11) and Hirlta (q. in S. V. p. 58) with 
variations, vis. both read nnrgnhriUTt end wRsf Far* 

H. in. p. 10 reads Lengthy explanations of these verses 

are offered in- AparSrka (p. 597), Sm^ticandril^ (n. pp. 10-11),- VyavahSra- 
praha& (pp. 7, 8^89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the- four 
(dharma &c4 mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
dwision in a law-suit, as B;-. says : sr^ svuf^cut SHmij lVrl 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof (WyS) and 
decision {mroaya) oc acc. to !Est. 31 (q. by Apararka p. 616) 
plaint, reply, and fe’jyS. 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirpaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahSra) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four pidas of vyaTahSra. Each of these four 
is said to be of two kinds. Vide Sm. 0. H. pp. 10-11, Par. M. HI. 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 135 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by dharma. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavah&ra. * Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration ( and imply docu- 
ment, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavahSra. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ (deiasthiHh jMrmkrtS. caritrofh .mmudShriam — ^VySsaq. 
in Sm. 0. H. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of ‘ caritra ’ in ‘ phalakavSre charitratoti ’ occurring in 
Hasik Inscription No. 13 in E. L voL VHL p. 83. In prakirnaka 34 
Nsr. seems to give the same sense ’ sthityartham prthivli^aid. 
caxitravisayat kcia]^ Caritra also means ‘ anumsna ’ ( posses- 
sion and presumptions). ‘AnumSnena nirnitam caritramiti 
katbyate ’-says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M. HI. 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain eases apart 
from the qu^ion whether they are supported by the smitis or 

337. . ProiyakiaUa means, acc. to Apamrka p. 615, ibe deliberation of 
tbe jud^ and sabhjss as to where the burden of proof {oms probandi) Hea 
^d as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. II. 8, prati^kalita 
in this sense is not a vyavahirai^a, since it is not directly related to Ihe 
litigants. Acc. to NSr. 11. pratjah^ita seems; to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i. e. a supplementary written statement ), 
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not. ‘Oaritram pustakara:^e ’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘ caritram tu svikarane ’ ( the 
reading in Far, M. ) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. By. ( in Par. M. HL p. 148 ) and Kat. { verses 35-38 
q, in Sm, C. H.* p. 10, Par. M. m. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four. Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (2) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat. ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means ( documents or 
witnesses dec. ), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide ]^t. 218 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. IL 22 ) for this rule.; Here 
dheumia is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. lH p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act {rmadiroha) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is mtya), but the 
witnesses ( relying on Mahu X. ISO that where the punishment 
would be death, a witn^s may tell a lie ) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let oS Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavahara (trial based on the depositions of witnesses), 
Vide Sm. C. ( H p. 11 ) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. So even thousdr it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did so, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged 'vdth the oSfenoe of 
adultery with the wife of an abhira and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may ^ow that among the 
ghhlras there is a usage ( written down in the census records of 
the king) that adult^ with an ibhira woman is not punish" 
aide* In sQoh oases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavphlUa But suppose that in ^ch cases the kii^, in pr^qr: 
to Jtoprove the morals of a section of his sub^eete, ^es a: 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhira woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. ( II p. 28). 
B[at. ( verses 39-43 q. in V. P, p, 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

having four bases viz, satya, witnesses) 
pustakarana and rajasiasana. 

having four means viz. samet, da«a, blvedo 

and 

CaimMla — benefitting the four ( the four varnas and four 
asramas }. 

Oaturoyapm — that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis- 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

(htiisIcSrin — that brings about four results viz. dhatma 
( justice ), gain, renown, love or regard of the people, 

A^iiga — it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good officer ( chief judge ), sabhyas ( puism judges ), Slstra ( law 
books ), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

A^Wdaiapada~^laaa eighteen titles (viz. rnSdana and 
others enumerated above ). 

having a hundred branches. This is approximate. 

( I 20-25 ) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(:rasdana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradanika 4, a#u§ru§a 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 2, vikrlya- 
dana 1, krltanusaya 4, samayasyanapakarma 1, ksetravada 12, 
stri^pumsayc^ 20, dayabhaga 19, gahasa 12, vakparuqya and 
dapdaparusya 3, dyhtasamahvaya 1, pratopaka 6 ). 

JfWyom’— having three springs os motives viz, kama ( sexual 
desire }, krodha ( hot temper }, lobha ( greed }. 

Hoydbh^oga — founded on two kinds of complaint viz. on 
suspicion as on fact. Nar. 1 27 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against those who associate with men' 
of evil repute ( such as thieves, gamblers dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a Oertaih person is really 
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the thief beca'OBe the thing stolen is found with him ( this is 
tattuMUyoga ). This latter may take two forma 1 e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g, the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it ) or positive 
( e. g, the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land).^ 
Vide Mit. on Yaj. H 5, , 

DoidvSra — ^having two openings i e. it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

■ —having two issues, that is, the decision maybe 

founded on truth Or on error, 

i)z»ixida—havii^ two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil ( dhanamula ), and relating to injury and so criminal 
(himsSmula). This is aco. to Kat, 29. 

• DmntdMm — having two springs or sources. It is the saine 
as above. Harlta and E!at. 30 mention this. 

DviskardM — ^having two trun]^ viz. dharma^tra and 
arthaiSstra ( aoc. to Kat. 32 ). 

i)ajpMa— having two results, victory or failure ( Kat. 32 ). 

Ehcmula — Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means 'having 
only one ( viz. what is to be established ) as its root ’. 

Sapava ani apaya — ^where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case ) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him! in case of his defeat, that is called sapaya law-suit 
(Ya]MI18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara HL 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be apava (without a stake being declared). NSr. (14) 
employs the words satkxra and amttara for these two. 

The Sm. O. ( IL pp. 27-28), Par. M. ( HL pp, 42-45 ), Sarasvatl- 
vilSsa pp. 73-74, V; P. pp, 36-38, state that, according to Pit5- 
maha, the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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tlie complaintB of private persons of certain matters called apa- 
rMhas, padas and chalas and these works set out the lists of ten 
apcerUdhas, %% padas and. 50 chalcut^. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be Wught to 
his notice by an ofScer called suoaka or a private man called 
atdbhaha, defined aoc, to Kat. ( 33“34 ) as follows:— that man 
& declared to be smcakct who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
^■cbhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the Ssstras.’ Therefore a stobhakais 
a private informant for money. The ten aparidhas, acc. to 
NSi, are: disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a wranan, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault ( dapdet- 
pSrusya ), abortion®**. They were called apaiadhas because they 
were met with fine. It w'ill be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavaharapadas and some like ‘varnasahkara’ 
are included inpraklrnaka by Ns.rada (v. '4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Samvarta ( quoted by the Sm. 0. H. p. 28, Par. M. 
m pp, 44-45 ) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nsianda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
( E. I vol XVn p. 310, p. 321 ) an officer called ‘ da§apar5dhika’ 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex- 
pression ‘t(^ther with the ten aparadhas’ (sadatEparadhah’, in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena III dated saihvat 334 i e. 653-4 
A.D., B. L vol. I p. 85, at p. 88, E.L XVH p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A. D. ), or ‘ dasaparadhSdisamastot- 
patti^ito dattah ’ ( in B. I. vol. VII p. 26, p. 40 of ^ake 852), or 
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‘eada^dadaSaparadhaJ^* (E. I toI. HI p. 53 at p. 56, Torkheda 
plate of Cktrinda in Sake 735, and E. L voL HI p. 263, 266, the 
Bajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Yikrama saihYat 1016 }. 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that aulhority was conferred by the 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing t]te ten 
apasSdhasand to recoyer the fines imposed by themselves (as 
suggested in J B O B S for 1916 p. 53n ). 2To king would ever 
thin k of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave apaiSdhas as the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it po^ible to 
hold that a king auihorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with ^hasa was not 
conferred on itreni or gapa tribunala The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
aparSdhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadas were called padas of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavaharapadas. According to PitSmaha*^ they are: ripping 
open an animal’s body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised breakf 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
aig?ropriating gifts ( made by the king ) or the utseha 
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dedication to the public), presenting the proclama- 
tion (of royal orders) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving property from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
articles that are enjoyed by the king ( without his permission ), 
Causing destruction ( or lo% ) of any one of the ( seven ) elements 
( of the State ). The fifty chalas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. AccordiUg to 
Pitsmaha they are : obstructing the road, raising, the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall ( without permission, or 
re^n ), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch ( dug round a fort ), divulging the weak points of the king 
( to the enemy ),■ unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen < these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinatirg or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king ( these are four ), to sit before the king on haunches 
(paryaMSsam), to occupy the foremost seat in the king’s 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the kiig’s os supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes ( these are three ), to go near the king 
( uncalled ) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemi^, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take tambula (from the 
king’s betel box ) and chewing it ( this is one ), to speak loudly 
without being asked ( by the king ), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair ( before him ), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak pointe of the king, to be thick with evil men ( or to touch 
the king ), to have dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes ( these are three ), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose ( these are two ). As the list of chalas is a 
very long one the verses are not ^poted below, but are given 
in the Appendix (note 342 a). §ukra ( lY. 5. 73-88 ) iquotes 
all ihe verses jhom Nirada and Pitamaha on the apcafidhas, 
padas and dfiakis and in IK. 6 also gives a list of ten ^his, which 
& different from that of the aparUdhas. 

. Bi modern: works on Jurisprudence various classifications 
of tiaw are stated ; For example^ Br. E. Jenks in ‘ New Juris- 
pomdenoe* (IdSi) fanfish^ at the end of hif work a very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the note below. ^ 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classifica- 
tion. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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divide the vyavahsrapadas into civil and criminal. They more 
or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modem 
classifications but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
lavra into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava- 
h^rapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the ..constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyavaharamatfkci ( the elements of judicial proce- 
dure) and the rules of evidence are stated in Yaj., NUr. and 
others under the vyavahSrapada rnad9.na once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there- 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of difierent times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavahsrapadas viz, madam ( recovery of debt ), dnpwfhsayoga 
and d^jcbhSga (partition of heritage) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonsh^ by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from Ihe Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip- 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhi^ texts and times, 
vide Ficfc pp. 107, 111-112 ( which show that the administration 
of justice in VesSli, iiie capital of the Licohavis, was a 
complicated afiair, one of the courts being that of the atthahdakas 
i. e. of eight heads of families ), Jayaswal’s * Hindu Polity 
part H pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal’s B.E. W. W. 
Vol. 1 pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Q-azetteer, VoL 24 pp. 266-267 
( for the administration of Justice under the Marathas }. 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king: He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Sm^is 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him- 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Manu VJiL 1-2 and Yaj. H. 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabhs (the of 
Justice } for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned fatahmapas and ministers proficient in statecraft, is 
to jbe free from hot temper and greed and .decide according to 
the lavr laid down in dharmadastras. E!at. ( 55-56 quoted in Y. 
M. p. 278, Mit. on Ysj. H 2) says the same thing and adds that 
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a king who examines di^tes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brShmanas, the pnrohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Tide ^iukra IT. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Y£j. and K&t.). The king wae not to decide 
by himself bat was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the king’s. 
Vide ^ukra IT. 5.6 (moAnb $aiyecca karyUisi). Nir. X 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge (prQ^oivSr 
kamate stMtak), This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kslidasa gives expres- 
sion to it in the Mslavikagnimitra (Actl) when he pens the 
sentence ' sarvajlasyapyekSkino nirpayabhyupagamo dosSya*. 
In BaghuvamSa 17.39, iOlidasa states that king Atithi always 
looked into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
(dharmastJiay* . FitSmaha^ states that a person even if he 
knows the rules ( of dharma) should not give a decision single- 
handed. Justice was to be dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Shikra (IT. 5. 6-fl') states^ that neither the king 
nor the juf^e nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
injui^sviz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro- 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
Tnind, diould be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned brShmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards pointe of law the king or judge is 
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required to decide according to the rules of dharmalistra (Manu 
■VUL 3., Ysj. n. 1, Nar. I 37, ^kra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no tes±s the king should decide in accordance with the re- 
cognized custom of the country. Eat. solemnly warns the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in ihe face of the texts : ‘If a king decides ( a case ) by his own 
^ where there is a text (of the Sastra applicable to it) it leads 
him away from heayen, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger ( to the king ) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of Sastra ; but in the 
absence of sm^i texts he should carry out ( judicial adminis- 
tration) according to the usages ( lit. the views) of the country’. 
These are the same as ^kra (V. 5. 10-11). Kat. farther pres- 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct condiot with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pitamaha^ quoted by the Sm. 0. (XL p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the kill’s own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly diseased justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Qaut. Xn. 40-42 and Manu Vm. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king wSs also the h^hest court of ai^eal, The Bajatarahgipl 
( VX 14-41 ) states how king YaSaskara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 
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from a long absence abroad found the well usoiped by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ l^pasaMa ’ instead of * ImparaMa ' and how 
the king decided in. the rnani’s favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick; while in YI. 42-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a.contraot by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(lY. 82-108) states howia brahmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king ^ould appoint a learned brShmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Mann YUL .9-10, 
Yaj. n. 3, Kat. 63®*’ (same as ^ukra lY. 5. 12). The qualifica- 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap.®“ DL S, H 11- 
29. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful- about 
dhamla. Nar. requires: ‘ The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the sixteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads. In logio 
( anvikqikL ) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ- 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit ( underlying it ) Est says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent ( or harsh in his manners ), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama Mpcchakatika ( IX. 4 ). Vide Manasollssa 
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EL 2 verses 93-94. A Judge was generally styled yrU^miMka or 
sometimes dhaFtnSdhyaJc^ (as in Raj. R. p. 18),®** or dharmor 
pravaMr ( Manu YDl 20 ) or dknrmMMkSrin ( as in MSnasollSsa 
IL 2. verse 93 ). PradvivSka is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gaut ynr. 26, 27 and 31, NSr.®® (L35), Brliaspati ( q. by 
Apararka p. 602 ). The word is a combination of ‘prat}' (one 
who puts questions to tiie suitors, from the root * pracoh ’ ) ^d 
‘ vidSka ' ( who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with ‘ vi ’ ). The derivation is given by Nix., Byhas^ti, 
skt. 68 .and others. The word * praSnavivaka ’ (which is quite 
close to pridvivaka in sense and etymolc^ ) goes very fax into 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. HL 5. 6. 
The existence of the word pridvivika as early as Gautama 
( about 500 B. 0. ) and of piaiinavivaka in the Yaj. S. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
funotiona 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brShmana 
(Manu VUL 9, Ysj. IL 3). K5t (67)®i and Sukra IV. 5. 14 
prescribe that, if a learned brahmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief ju^e, then a ksatriya or a vaiSya who knows the 
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dhanaaiSstras may be appointed, bat the king should carefully 
aToid appointing a dudia as a judge. Manu VUL 20 says that 
the king may prefer a brahmana who is not learned and main* 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a Sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a Sudra as judge to es^ound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa ( q. in S. V. p. 65 ) is to the 
same effect Manu ( YDl 10-11 ), Yaj. ( H. 3:), Nar. ( HL 4 ) and 
Sukra lY. 5. 17 state that the king ^ould appoint at least three 
sabhyas ( puisne judges or members of the court of justice ) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits- ( the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to be 
appointed ). Kaut ( QL 1 ) prescribes that the courts called 
* dharmasthiya’ should be manned by three judges called 
dharmasthas who should possess the qualMcations and status of 
am&tyas and that such courts should be establi^ed on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten -villages ( sa^graha/ga ), for a 
district (drovamukha, 400 villages) and provinces {stkdniya, 
800 -villages). Bj-haspati says^ that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably btahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vai^as. Manu ( YUL 11 ) and Br. say that when 
in a sabha three brShmanas learned in the Yedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sdbhS of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Ysj. IL 2, Yiqpudharmasutra 
HL 74, Kst. 57, hfar. m. 4-5, Shikra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas : they should 
be endowed with the study of the Yedas, ^ould know dharma- 
Sastra, &ould speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, ^ould be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here- 
ditary, proficient®* in arthaSastra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Yaa 16. 8-5, 
Nar. (L34, HL 5). The king was not -to aj^int as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of Sastras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy ot distres^d ( Br. q. in Sm. O. 
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n. p, 15 ). The chief jastioe ( prSdvivaka ) with the sabhyap 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( myukta ) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
idi^inction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brahmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmaSsstra, who could attend the Goxirt, though not appointed 
( cmiyukta) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
brShmanas) were in the position of andcm amce. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmaSastra were . allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide® Mit. on YSj. 
it 2. Manu VUL 12-14 ( same as QL 8-10 . in a different 
order ) say that either a person ^ould not enter a, M)hS or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
‘by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. El&t. 
(74^78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on the path of injustice and to state the true decision.® 
In the case of the brShmanae their duty ends with stating the 
rule accordii^ to the SSstras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Kar. (m. 1} states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king shoiild not 
^interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court to see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned brahmapas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law,®® Vide VyavahSrasSra pp. 16-17. Nar. HL 17 requires that 
ail the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance ( in the 
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mind of the litigants).®® TheV. P. (p. 37) states, following 
Jaimini SDL 3. 33, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail.®* According to Gant.®* XL 35 as interpreted by 
Apararka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas ( along with the other udyds ) and decide the 
matter finally. £at. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. 0. say that 
this is done to placate ,the common people in the country.*® 
This also ^ows the growing importance of the moneyed classed 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a Sre^thin and a kSyastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas®* were not to hold conver- 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined ( Xat. 
70). Eaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges (dharmasthas) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas*® give a decision, which is opposed to sm^i and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(y5j.IL 4, NSr. L 67, Eat. 79-80). The Vi?nu Dh.S.V.180 
and Br. prescribe banislunent and forfeiture of all property for 
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sabbyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. ICat. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punidi- 

ment of a thief for a lekhaJcaia. scribe) takii^ down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly ; IV. 5. 93 prescribes fine and 
removal from ofSce if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &c. and IV. 5. S83 prescribes a fine of 1000 papas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
oas^of ju^es taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the DaSakomaracarita^ (ViU. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Yihirabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in- 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty ( whether 
or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
■who is guilty of adJiainnci, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the kii^. The Baud. Dh. S. L^IO. 30—31, Manu VlJLl. 
18-19, Nar. (DX 12-13 ) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
Mratattva (p. 200) says that Harlta also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we diould 
read ‘adfe'forap(^feimajfcS?jam’ instead of *— karunikansm). 
Khut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the scmMartf to employ tpies in 
varii^ disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
‘and magisteates (pradeqtrs) and, if they were found to bb ready 
to kuocumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sdbha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Ninikta ( HL 5 ) in 
explaining Bg. L 124. 7 {gartSrugdm scmye dhanSi^m) states 
that gwiS means a wooden board or stump in a sabhs on which 
a sonlbss ^dow claiming her husband’s wealth had to stand 
When.olaim^ug it. 
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A court of justice was (acc. to Br.*®) of- four kinds, viz. 
one established (praM^piitS ) in a fixed place such as a town, 
apraH?thM ( not fixed in one place, but movii^ from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrit'd (the court of a judge apirointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal ), idaitd ( or 
Ssstrita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M. HE. p. 24 ) t e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice ( in the 
capital) wm to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sahkha and Br. ( in Sm. C. IL p. 19 ) and was to face the 
east. The court-house diould be decorated®® with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (B?- in Sm. C. II p. 19). The sabhs was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcohakatika IK and the Ksdambarl, para 85 ) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas ( Yas. 16. 2 ). The Esdambarl ( para 85 ) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges ( dham^dhikarii^ ) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VIL 145, 
Yaj. I. 327. Kaut. states that the king®™ should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita ( note 367 above) ^ows the same 
thing. Kat (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the d^tras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into ei^t parts) i e. 
from 7-30 A, M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were olorad i. e. on 8th and 14th UtMs, Full Moon day and 
the an^bMsiid of every month ( Samvarta acc. to Par. M. m. p. 23, 
H!i3dta, acc. to S. V. p. 72 ). The sabha is said to have ten aUgas 
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by Br.®” viz. tbe king, the cMef judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant), lekhaka (the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and svapuru^ ( a bailHf, otherwise called sadhyapSla). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, sm^i ( dharma§Sstra ) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the puni^unent; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the pum^ summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety ( for appearanOe }. It is further said that of these ten 
angaa (limbs) the kii^ is the head, the ju^e the mouth &c. 
Acc. to Bf. (q. in Par. M, HL p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called ssdhy apSla, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a Sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (Vyasa in Par. M. HI. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
angas enumerated above ( viz. king &c. ) are respectively iden- 
tified with the head, tbe mouth, the arms, the hands, the thi^ 
( ganaka and lekhaka ), the two eyes ( gold and water ), the heart, 
feet (B:r. in Y. P. p. 31, Harlta in Baj. R. p. 30 ). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
( Br. in Par. M. HI p. 35, VyavahirasSra p. 35 ). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabM is said to have eight angas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 73). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned brShmanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid bn this by,H§x. ( HX 18 ) and XTdyogaparva 35. 58 
‘ that is not a -real sabM where there are no elderly men 
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* In the diama Mrcobakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brM, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
Ihat drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. B. It 
is very instructive to compare iiie procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Har., Br. and XSt. who constitute the. leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smftis and who pro- 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three smrtis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’ ; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
pika ; he was assisted by the ire^thin ( a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a Myastha; all three are referred to as 
‘ adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as adUkfta or myuMa 
( appointed by the king ) ; when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will ( the l^akara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal ). There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned VasantasenE’s mother and 
Carudatta ( this man corresponds to the purusa or IsEdhyapEla ) ; 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint ; the Sresthin and kEyastha are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts Of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person (who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder ; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of YasantasenE and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like CErudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but CErudatta 
was deprived of this concision when a primafade case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace) had hear it mantrins, dutas, ^ies, an elephant 
and a horse ( and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden ), and kSyasthas ; CErudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(chctla) will be allowed to pass; ^ when a strong case was 

373. Compare VTSf. n. 19; 
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made out against Oaradatta by oiroumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped ( L e, this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 33S } ; the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority ; a brahmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished witii all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was carried 
out by candalas ; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys ( vi^aadikctiUSgniprSrtMte me uddre) 
that Carudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi- 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so fax described ( 1 e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court, 
But other tribunals were recognized in the sm^is and digests. 
Yaj. 1 30 and Nar. (L 7) state 37* that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (kiMm), corporations (ire^), assemblies 
(puga in Yaj., gcmt in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern pcmchaifats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digesta Medhatithi on Manu YUL Z explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ meaixs ‘ group 
of relatives’ and also (acc. to some) ’impa.rtial persons’ 

( madhyasthapurusah ) and ‘gaija’ means ’builders of houses 
and mansions or brahmanas dwelling in mathas’. Acc. to the 
Mit. and Y. P. p. 39 ‘kulani’ means * an assembly of the rela- 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants’; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apararka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one kida of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VIL 119 and Kulluka thereon and Damodar- 
:pur plate of <^pta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(yissyapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagaraiireqiihin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-kayastha (E. 1 15 p. 130) and 
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‘grSmasta-kuladhikaranam’ in E. X vol 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the leign of Eu miiagnpta L From the SanoM stone Inscription 
of Chandragapta H ( of the Gupta year 93 i a 412-13 A. D.) it 
appears that panchayats -were called ‘paicamapdall’ (Ghipta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31 ). ‘Srepi’ means, acc. to most commenta- 
tors, ‘the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
ayocation , though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the y. M. p. 280, ‘ Srepi ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place ( a village 
or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. Es.t (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gam and 
puga which he respectively defines as ‘assembly of families’ (kulaa) 
(Sm. G. n. p. 18, Par. M. m. p. 352) and ‘ assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ ( V, E, p. 668 ). V. P. p. 30 says gam and puga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, Frenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
^hasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sShasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu- 
tion. PitSmaha™ appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Ysj. and NSr. refer only to two ( viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself ) : ‘ a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the kii^; a dispute Voided by the king whether 
correctly or inoonectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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provided by Br.®” (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 282 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the kulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. PitSmaha*”" 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Eautilya that the village headman {gramka or grSmakUta) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (HI 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, grarnak^tamadhyaJc^can vS. wtri bruyat &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VDI of 1867 ) the village head- 
man (<^ed Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con- 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis> 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision ( which it hsurdly ever 
does). Bhfgu®” quoted in Sm. 0. IL p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
[treni, men learned in the four vedas (or MySs viz. anvikqikl 
andtherast), the varans, Tadas, hilikas, judges (appointed by 
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the king) and the king himself. The vartfim^ ate the groups 
of TariouB kinds siioh as ganas, pugas, vratas, Srepis and others. 
Eulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates ( B. L 15 p. 130 ) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘prathamaknlika’. 
The word ‘paScakula’ was applied to certain high ofScers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide L A, vol. 11 p. 230 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-ointamani pp. 18, 84, 129, 149, 190 for ‘pafioa- 
kola’. The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and sruti and smffi on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section. A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smjliis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts^ ( Kat. 47 q. in S. V. p. 72, Par. M. HL p. 41 ). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smptis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow ( Yaj. XL 21 ) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smitis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances ( visaya* 
vyavastha)or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj 11. 21 right 
from ViSvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmaifSstra rules have 
superior force to those of arthaSistra This has been already 
referred to above (p. 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis> 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 
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agreement and that the fire tribunals for foresters and others are 
kuHhas (high officers or heads of families ), Orthos (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. VySsa®^ says: *In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a ( correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters '. Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like PsSupatas) and criminal tribes the 
decision ^ould be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide' 
Manu ‘VUL 358, Kaut. HL 9, Yaj. II. 150-153 ). Eaut. 1. 19 
and Br.®® (q. in V. P. p, 33) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. Th%e quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jur^. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by Gautama®® XL 31-33 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow- 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just 

It has abeady been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the sm^is. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 
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castes®* ( aoo. to Mauu VUL 41 and H&i!ta ). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and ai^amas 
are enumerated by Pitamaha, yiz. washerman, ^oe>maker, nata 
( dancer caste ), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla* 
abhira, matahga and nine others ( the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt ). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Eulkarni vatan is set out that in Shivaji’s 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the get ( i. e. the assembly of castemen ) which is 
somewhat like the kida tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi- 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, hcdidedairs and chief men of several 
villages round about.®® 

Manu ( VllL 23) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the ( eight ) quarters ( Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VJLL 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages (from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law ( vyavahSrapada ) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 
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led by them and lastly the decision.^* When a litigant opmes 
before the court at a proper time (i, e. when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, he ( the king or judge ) should®^ address 
him as follows “ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man! By whom> 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whateyer he replies should be considered by ( the judge ) 
with the sabhyas and brEhmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he ( the judge } should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon ( the defendant )”. 
These observations are made by l[Et. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love ( or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nsr.®® IL 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by NEr. ( L 52-54 ), Br, KEt. ( 96-100 ), 
l§ukra ( IV. 5*103-106 ) and others. A few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants^ either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff ( on behalf of another who is a minor 
&o. ) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna ) another person himself comes 
forward ( as defendant ). The king ^ould not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old ( beyond 70 ), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune ( such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative), one engaged in the king's business or in a 
( religious ) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman®* who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I, 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engaged **■» in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these oases some 
one on their behalf ^ould be sunamoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important oases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti* 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear pemonally®®^. A. person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes ( vide Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. O. U. p 34, Apararka p. 607.) After taking the fine and 
waitii^ for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favoxir of the plaintiff, due to defendant's default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with.®* . But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine . or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance ( as 
above) their relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 

390. Compare sec. 132 of the Indian Civil I^o. Code (Act V of 1908} 
for exemption of certain women from personal appearance. 

390 a. Compare the Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) Act ( IV of 1925). 
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appointed by iiiem ( such as a pupil, servant &o. ) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. **** But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C. H. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Pitamaha). 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor fathw 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law- 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined As the king was 
supposed to-be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modem counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
related by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro- 
cedure of the coTirts were appointed ( m/ukta ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigation. In the com. of Asahaya as edited by EalySpabhatta 
on Har. ( paadana 4 ) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 ( Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16, 1/20, 1/40, 1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharmaiastra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will ; if the representa- 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be fined In the ‘ Questions of Milinda * ( S. B* 
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395. The story in the com. on rilar, is as follows ; In Pataliputra (modern 
Patna) a brahmana named Srtdhara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thovLsajid.drammas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb- 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdhara * Don’t pay ev^ a rupee to the 
creditor Sridhara. 1 shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. ’ The uncles replied * if you save us, we shall give you a thousand 

as a reward *. When the 2nd month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Sridhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied * You cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest*. 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uncles, said **Narada declares 
(r^dana 4) ‘grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather | that 
(debt) ceases from the fourth*. On hearing this Sridhara was stnnned, 
but ^thering his wits filed a suit in the court and bad sumtnonses (ssued 

(Continu^ on the next fiage) 
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E. vol. 36 p. 238 ) there is a passage about certain bMkkhus in 
the ‘city of Eighteousness’ (dhammanagai'a) who are styled 
‘ dhammEpanikas ’ ( dealers in dharma ) and are described as 
follows : ‘ ( Bhikkhus ) , who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha: such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness’ and on p. 239 there are 
* dhamniasetthino ’(bankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the Sresthin in the Mrochakatika. The dhammEpanikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as SmSrtadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by ^kra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation ll'of 1827 
and by Schedule lH to the Bombay Pleaders’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVH of 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
(jtovernment was the Bengal Regulation VH of 1793 which defin- 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of vakeels (which word 
originally means ‘agent ’). 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
thesummoner (ihe bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e. is about to abscond 
or may abscond) that is to be investigated ( or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

to Mahidhara, great-grandson of Devadhara, and his nodes. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The nodes were asked (by the court) 'why don’t 
yon pay the interest to Sridhara '? . They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdhara, who said that he and his ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court '1 rely on Narada's 
words (quoted above), and, Mahidhara being the fourth from Dei^adhara 
^including the latter) is not liable to pay \ Bhat^a Smarta^kbara laughed at 
this and said 'Smartadurdhara, you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000 drammas 
lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as he is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, ^as three male descendants of the, borrower are liable to pay 
■ the ancestor's, debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
, grandson (who is the, fourth from the borrower, , ^eluding the latter from 
coml^uiatlon) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-gmnd-father * 
and the learned speaker c^xied hini with haying been promised a gratifies* 
tioUt SmSrtadurdharsi ahd his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
UsedJm. which is explained by the Mit. on YSj. IL 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viZi restraint as to 
(st/iSm) place (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (pro. 
t'Ssa) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions ( e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit )^*. 
The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. ( 1. 47-54 ), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. 0. IL pp. 30-31 ), Kat. 103-110 ( all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. 0, JL pp. 30-31). Nsx. (1.54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. !NErada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order ( §.sedha ) 
of the court eihould be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that ^ould not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to Esi that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river ford, br to a forest, 
to a bad place ( infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (Nar. L 49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. ( 120 ) 
says ‘ A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized ; it should be delivered over to the opposing litigant ( if 
he be trustworthy ) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party )*’^. When the defendant comes 
on being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judges (Pitamaha q. in Sm. 0, n. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to be taken from both who would be capable of carrying 


.39&. It should be ooted that these provisions about asedha are analo- 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 38 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code of 1908) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same), 
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out tlie decree made by tiie court i. e. who would be able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false ( YSj. 
n. 10-11 ). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (ssdhyai^la) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every®®® day ( ]^i 117 q. by Mit. on YSj, IL 10 ). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties ( Eat. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 57 ) : ‘ the master ( in the case of a party being a 
servant ), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king's business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person ( of any caste ) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts ( bath, sandhyS worship &c. } and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas ( Est. 119 
q. in Par. M. HL 58 ). 

When the defendant comes before the court, tiie information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortni^t, day, 
names { of parties ), caste &o. { Yaj. IL 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e.. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
( including the grievance as stated in the beginning).®®^ The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. pdk^,- bAasS, 
praHjiiU ( Mit. on Yaj. H. 6 ). Sometimes the word * purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa ( as in Eat. 131, Nar. IL 1 ). Fa<Kre and 
pratiiMdin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
vadin sometimes means ’a litigant’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Arthm ' (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and dbh^oUr ( attacker) are synonyms of vMin, and pm^arthin 
and dbh/^jvMa (attacked) are synonyms of pratioSdin. Eat. 

398.. anr i w tSnft qeriqi’gw w 
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{ ISO-131 ) says that the judge should have the plaint written 
down on a board ( or on the ground ) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf ( palm 
leaf or bark or paper ) when it is corrected ( after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of ) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled.*® It appears from the VyavahSratattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply ) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the dresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena was killed by Oarudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply 
(Nar. n. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (III. 1) downwards. 
Kaut. ^ states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due ) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other. E&t. ( 127-128 
g. by Mit on Ysj. IL 6 and Apararka p. 608 ) re(iuires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place ( town or village in 
which the property is situated ), situation ( boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &o. ), the caste ( of both parties ), names. 


400. i ws itB- 

f&s: « wsyet set ffisifHSarapi 

UrnVT* q. the first by oo vr n. 6, the 2nd. by on VT. H. 6 

and both by smilf P- 611. W- BTT. HI- PP. 65-67. 
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402. Under the Civfl Pro. Code, Order VI. r. 17 ( Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the snit, The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter.. 
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the dwelling place ( of the parties ), the measure ( so many 
mvarkmas &o. ), the name of the field, ( names of ) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 134-126, Br. (q. in Sm. 0. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each case^. 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VII rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. 7|f per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Eaut. 
(HI. 1), Yaj., Vi^nudharmasutra, Nar. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yaj, H 42 and Visnudharma- 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor ( but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor i^ould 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed ( as bhrU, compensa- 
tion or court fee) "When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor 
had to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine ; but if the plaintiff turns out to be a 
false claimant (i. e. the relationship and the amount of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as much 
as the amount claimed by him (Yaj. II. 11). Nar. also (IV. 132 ) 
says"^ that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 
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do so throu^ wickedness or malice, ^tiuld be made to pay tbe 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. 0. 
IL p. 131 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu Vm 139 gives mil^r 
rules : ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he 
to pay as fine ten per cent Manu VUL 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VIIL 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c . ). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Y§.j. XL 36 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, H 33, IL 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj, 11. 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them was fined pa^ca-bcmdha i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods ). Kaut. prescribes^ that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a fine of 30 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
called no witnesses) and farther the defeated pa.rty has to pay 
the costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often rainous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal praoti^ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years 
The remark of Dr. Hart ( in ‘Way to justice ’ p. 17 ) is as appli- 
cable to modern India as to England ‘ the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves’. 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HL 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s oontumelyi 
the pangs of despised love, the Im's deices' ) enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England*® before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of oases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Hrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Eaut. (HL 1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to Bupi>ort his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court) ; that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas ; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for pwoUa ( viz. 
jKLfiadxmdha or daiabancOia as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered firom the property of 
the defendant. A similar rule is laid down in Manu Vm. 58. 
Ysj. H 12 prescribes that disputes relating to sahasa ( killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and 'women (about the chastity of all women and 
about owner^ip in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other oa^s time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. N&r. I 45 is to 
the same effect. Nar. I. 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes axe complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pitihnaha (q. in Sm. 0. IL p. 42 ) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnership, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Qautama jOil. 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjourxusent for one yearx, when the defendant does no^ 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 

M9. the e&ompas delay in the dis^neal of even daaple proceedings 

or BiUs. in Chancery in. Eai^d, vide Holdsyorth’e Mlistory of English- LaW 
(IS2!^ m IX. pp. 374-375 and 433-435. 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandomnent of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. Xm. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness. Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. 0. IL p. 42, Par. M. HL pp. 69-72 ) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournmenta He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6, 12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should be granted ; that if the act of God 
(dcdm) ai the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time ^ould be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Kaut.. K&t. and i§akfa 
( IV. 5. 167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount^' to deUial 
of justice ( dharmm^SpcdU, lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows : first 
the plaintiff m^es his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have finished, the members of the coUrt 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( Kst. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. HL p. 58 ). 
The four stages (padas) of a law-suit, acc. to Yaj. H. 6-8, aUd 
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Br. are named blut^npOda ( the plaint ), uttarapadu ( the reply ), 
kriySpada (the adducing of evidence), sSdfiycmddM^'^ or mryaya 
(the decision) ; while Kat. 31 states them as purvapaksa, uttaxa, 
pratySkalita and kriya. Pratyakalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among the sabhyas about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla- 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the mriga of the plaintilEs 1 e. the suit of a brShmana is first 
taken up (Manu YCH. 34), Kaut. L 19 states that the causes of 
temples ( or idols ), ascetics, heretics, brShmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
Eat. ( 133 q. in Sm. 0. IL p. 35, Par. M. IQ. p. 59 ) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest. Eaut. IQ. 30 went^^ so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), brShmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpl^, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time ( i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment ( of their opponents ). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com- 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate theperacfei!^^^ of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

Eat. (136 quoted by AparSrka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 
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the mention of the time and place ( of the cause of action }, that 
omits the statement of the material ( dravya, which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in ( stat- 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed ( to the 
interests or usages ) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavaharapadas.*** Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated {pak^bhma)^'’ and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown ( or 
imaginary } grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( Kat. 140 q. by Mit on Ysj, IL 6, Par. M. IIL 61 ). Nar. H. 8 
also points out the faults ( ) of a plaint and explains them 
(XL 9-14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
testra.*^® Manu ( Vm, 399-300) prescribing the same punish- 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the Sastras by the husband,” father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a legal proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on 


416. If a plaintiff states * the defendant stole my gold, I deposited a 
thousand drmimas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to me 
without being its owner \ there is a joinder of three vyavaharapadas viz. 
steya, niksepat asvdfnivikraya. This is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint. All that is meant is that the trial of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, but one after another. 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Brhaspati^® says that a plaint 
that is miwthalca ( i. e, the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de mmrnis non curat lex 
( the law does not take account of trifles ) also embodied in 
sec. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff (Yaj. H 7, Nar. n. 2 ). This is called 
idtara ( reply ) or pralipak^ ( Nsr. IL 2 ). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must possess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the x>oints of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to reguire further esplanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences). ■*2® A reply is of four 
kinds, ( 1 ) rmthyS ( of denial ), sampratipatH or sa^ ( confession 
or admission), or preOyamskemdam (of special plea or 

demurrer ),pramiyaya os purvanyUya ( of former judgment or res 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nar. IL 5 ) 
viz. ( 1 ) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint ) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present ( when the transact- 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ), I was then 
not born. The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 
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time of Est., who provides ( 144 ) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it ( should be held by the court that it ) is admitt- 
ed (by the defendant).*^ When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as corrert the 
matters ( or facts ) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. The same is designed by some as 
Sdharya 01 MJiarya (rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex- 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a ( former ) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered ) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 173 ).** In a reply of admission there axe only two stages 
of vyamhdra viz. the plaint and the reply; there is no need of 
proof ( so there is no kriyapada ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course ( and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, -rdi'vmja). Kat. ( 173-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit. 
( on Yaj. n. 7 ), Aparirka pp. 613-614, Sm. 0. IL pp. 43-46 and 
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other digests quote long passages from Kst, Br., Harlta, Vytsa 
and others on faults of uttara and illustrate them at length. 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faults is 
‘saAkara’ (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges ‘the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, ’ and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed ’. Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment. This is a sa-Akara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not be 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 7, Par. M. in. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with oases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by mm ( conciliatory words ), bheda ( threats ) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may he declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
passed against** him. Kaut. (IE. 1), Yaj. E 9, NSr. 1.55, 
KEt. (163) state that a defendant cannot** raise a counter-claim 
I pra^abhiyoga) as long as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already fiOled, except in the case of abuse and 
assaifit, so^ctsa ( death or grievous hurt by a weapon &;c. ), theft 
br in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans br guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. E 39, 
Nar. lY. 93, ^kra IV. 5. 130 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son ( or other representative ) who takes 
his wttate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 
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three generations Sco. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership ). ^ 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant became 
what is called him (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, NSr. II. 33 
speaks of five kinds ^ of him viz. one who change his state- 
ments ( or pleading ), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence ( i, e. avoids investigation ), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. I 56-61, 11. 24 explain some 
of these and other him parties. Kat. 202 ( g. by Sm. C. Q. p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5, 10 
12, 16 and 20 papas. Nar. IL 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath (manyukrta i. e. in criminal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. IQ. 1, Manu YXU. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, £aut, 
calling the several actions causes of parokla (defeat). Tide 
Yaj. n. 16, ^kra lY. 5. 136, Kat. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
Mmmdkis, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br. and Elat, say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 
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-oourt ; if they did so they were both to pay double of the flue 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( oourt fees ). But a compromise with the court’s permis- 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the scMvyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different sm:ptis and usages. 


When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br.*^ says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in oourt to establish his case ’ ( Sm. C. II. 
p. 50 ). What a party sets out to establish is called sd,dhya and 
the means whereby &e claim ( of the litigant ) in its entirety is 
-established is called sScffuma ( Sat. 213 in Y. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. IL 7 
and Nar. IL 37 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
proof lies ) should immediately ( after the reply is given ) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
Th^ third stage (pada) is called kriyS 1 e. proof. Sadfiya 
and karya are synonyms, kriyU and sMhwm also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apararka p. 616, YySsa in Sm. 0. IL p. 54 ). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Hsrlta ( q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 7, ApeurSrka p. 616 ). Li a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a fecial plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
Nar. IL 31. The Mii on Yaj. IL 80 states another rule that 
an afSrmative proposition has to be proved by him who 
asserts it (bMvapraiijMi^m eoa kriya). Yaj. 11. 33, Nar. lL 
38-r39 and lY. 69, Br. ( in Sm. C. IL p. 54 ), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu- 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
( Yas. 16. 10 also ), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. IL 33, Har. IL 39, Eat. 317 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means ^ po^ble or available. If one party relies oh human 
means alone and the othm offers divine iheans, the Mhg (or 
jud^e ) hi^ .to accept human means and not divine ; in disputes 
among if there be human means of proof though reaching 
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( or covering ) only- a- portion ( of the allegations- in- the plaint 1 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover. &e whole ground (Elat. 21^219 
Qi by Hit. on Yaj. H 22 ); This latter rule is based, on the 
proposition laid down in Yaj. H 20 and Yisnudharmashtra YX 22 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establi^es by evidence a substantM portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim * onmia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem Therefore the general ;^e 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof. Kat. 229 ( q. by . 
Mit. on Yaj. XL 22, Apararka p. 629 } allows witnesses or ordeals, 
when the dispute is started with reference to sdJum, assault or 
Sibuse and causes that spring from force and !Eat. 230 ( q. in 
Sm. 0. IL p. 51 ) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
eSAaaz perpetrated in secret, investigation has to . be made by 
divine proof. Eiat. 225-228 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. H 22, Apcurar^.a 
p.. 629, Sm. C. XL pp. 53-54 ) lay down certain rales about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever, are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans ) and of groups ( of brahmapas ), 
the ineans of proving them are documents and .not ordeals nor 
witnesses; enjoyment ( or possession ) alone is weightier ip. 
the case of the making and ( the use of ) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like ( 1 e. ih the case 
of easements ) and not writing nor witnesses: in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, ih the matter 
c$f takiiig back a.thing after it is sold or when; a person having 
purchased a. thing does not pay the price, in ganibling and 
prize fighting-when in these matters disputes adse the. means. 


431. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 204 and n. 367, '^bere a half verse from/ 
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osf proof are witoesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marie! 
( q. by Sm. C. IL 60, V. P. p. 141 ) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
document ( should be executed as it ) enables the pemon ( in 
whose favour it is executed ) to acquire ( dear ) title and freedom 
from doubt^ (even after tiie lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IV of 1882 } requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. NSrada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the spedal characteristics of each pramSpo: 
‘ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes'. The comparative strength of the several kinds 
erf evidence is well put by Bfhaspati*®: * Witnesses are superior 
to inference ( circumstantial evidence ), a document is superior 
to witness^ undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these Kat. 221 ( q. by Mit. on TSj. H. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80 ) gives the warning t^t when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
( strong ground of proof ) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res ^uc&oata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro, Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amarediwar Thakur’s 
' Hindu Law of Evidence ’ ( Calcutta, 1933 ). 

When -writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian ]&;ihnal alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max MUHot's theory ( ' History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature* p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes vras unknown to Pspini was thoroughly 
exploded by Gloldsttlokor in ' Pfipini and! his place in Sanskrit 
Literature ' and was later on abandoned by Max Mfiller himpifllf. 

w V ^ n. p. 60. 
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Then Bflhler ( in * the Origin of the Indian BrShml alphabet * ) 
started the theory that Br&hml was derived from a foreig^n 
Semitic script about 800 B. G. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time ( vide e. g. Ehys Davids in * Buddhist 
India ’ chapters VII and Vm ). Even Woitern scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Biihler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.Lp.l41 (1933). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori- 
ly deciphered yet ) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian era and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet discovered ( vide Annals 
of B. O. B. Institute, Vol. 2X p. 33 ff ). This is not the place to 
discuss the (juestions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the BrS,hml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmadSstras refer to writing as well-known. 
Qaut. Xin. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vaa 16. 10, Visnudharmasntra VX 33, 
Ysj. H. 23 mention UMata (document) as the fibrst means of 
proof. Manu VHL 51 uses the word hcarava in the sense of 
document {caihepaoyaya'rnS'iiarn tu karcastem fnbMvitam), in 
vm. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 
IX 333 to fabricated royal edicts ( ku^asana ). Eaui has a 
special chapter ( IL 10 ) on royal writings (sSsana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the ^g’s scribe, on the 
contents of an ofScial document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1 11 Eaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter (po/ra, a leaf of palm or a pieM of 
birch bark or similar material ) and in L 19 states that consulta- 
tion by letter (po^m) with the council of ministers ^ould be 
held in the fifth part of the day. In IL 7 Eaut. advises the con- 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing a.ocounts 
( ak^patoiam n3)andhapii^ciJccwthUnam kdrayei ). Vide also !&u^. 
IL 31, It 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in Various 
other connections. Eaut. (HL 1) appears*^ to use the word kaarpsm 
in the sense of docunaent and gives a rule which is the same as 
Y&j. IL 33. Ynj. L 319 speaks of land grants beii^ written or 
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engraved on' cloth or copperplate. Megaiithenes (McOdudle 
p. ! 69 ) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what he 'was told, since in another place ( p. 83 ) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar- 
ly Strabo ( XV; 1. 53-54) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrates that Xearohus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the Taxila plate of Moga ( identified with Moa of the i^akas } 
and is not later than 130 B. O. Vide E. I. Vol. IV, p. 54 and 
lUipson’s ' Indian coins ’ p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and piStra for more 
permanent use, as Xst. ( p. 393, n. 400 above ) states that the 
first information was to be 'written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf (paira ). The Lalitavistara ( 10th 
ohap. p. 143, B. Led.) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
phalakam'4dsya }. 

Y&j: JL 84-94, NSr. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, Br., Eat 249-312', 
Sukra II. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digesie devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. Nar. ( IV. 70-71 ) eulogises documents bjr 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the- world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
traimaction. Br. ( q. in V. P. p. 141 ) says that, since ^ people 
begin to entertain doubts ( about a transaction ) even in she 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
■Writing material (palm ). The Lalitavistara ( about 2nd or 3rd 
pentury -AD.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 

■ Buddha, ^ong which the first is Brihnfl (10th chap. p. 143). 
Nfe., and 6ukra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current Jn their days was called Brahml ( it was created by 
X ^hra IL 397,. IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 

, The texts divide documents in different ways. Vispu^ Dh. S, 
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/Vn. 2 divides documents into three kinds viz. those 'written 
before the king ( i. e. by public dfficers ), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses, ' The 
first is a document written in a state office by. a scribe appoint- 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. *” ( q, by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nar. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz, one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another ; ( the first of these is valid ) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer ( lekhaka ) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern- 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sangraha, the 
Mit. on Yaj. n. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rUjoikiya ( public ) and janapada ( private or of the common 
people ). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that kaiWca and jdnapadd 
are synonyms and janapada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own hand and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta- 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Ysj. H 22 
the Mit. divides documents into EiSsana and ciraka. The first & 
the same as rSjaklya ( described in Ysj. 1 318-320 ) and ciraka u 
practically the same as janapada writing. Oh Yaj. IL 89 the Mit. 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Yaj. H 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his ohrn hand is autho- 
'ritative except when it is brought about by toce or fraud. 
'Yaj, IL 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual {^eement, that 
the creditor’s name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, tUhi ( day ), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N. N, ( the execu* 
tant) son of so and so, that an even number ( L e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa- 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (Nar. q. by Mit. on Yaj. IL 87 and by Vy. Nir, 
p. 87 without name ). Rajaldya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. P, p, 141, V, May. i>. 24) 
viz. iSsam (a royal grant of land), jayapatra (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit), pra^orpatra (a deed showix^ the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasiqtba (q. in Sm. C. H. p. 55 and V, May. p. 28 ) it is of four 
kinds viz. iSscavz, jayapedra., SjfISpatm (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches ), pnynapanapatra ( a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a puroMta, teacher, learned 
brShmanasor other hi^y honoured persons); it is five-fold 
,aoc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. sSsana, jayapatra, ajSSpatra, pra- 
jSapaiiS.patra and prassdapatra. Eau^. in H. 10 speaks of seve- 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajfiSpanS 
(request by a messenger about what another prays), Sjnapatra 
( as above X paridSm ( honour to the deserving or gift in distress). 
parihSra ( remission of taxes for certain castes or ville^ges by the 
king), niar§iilekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of some trustworthy person as his own), pr3- 
vrttiha (conveying information about some portentous happen- 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pmMekM (reply in 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another ), sarvatraga (order, addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H. of Dh. vpl. n pp. 
860-861. The jSnapada writings are divided into va,rious sortsi 
seven (acc. to q. by. Apararka p. 683, Sm. O.II, p.60) or eight 

- ( app. lip y::^.a in ^ 0. n. p. 59 ) and the Sm. 0. remo^; that 
' the];e is no emphasis on the number and there may be< many mom 
varieties. B?/(S.‘ B; Ei vol. 33 p. 3Q5), Eht. ( 354-2S7 ) and others 
meh^n and d^e thp fbUofprinff^ ^tings; iiASpp- dr 

i^hagapaira (deed of partition), d^impatra (deed of gi%), 
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krciyapoira(Bal9 6B6&),Sdh3mpalra or 3d^pa<m(deed of pledge or 
mortgage), or saihvitpcUm (deed of oonventioxi, which ie 

made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), dJSsapakra (deed of bondage'to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing ), fi/falekha or itddMrpdim 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
uitiddMpatra (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been •gex- 
formed), (deed of peace when a compromise in the 

presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), ^mdpatra (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), upagata ■(& receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the whole or part of a debt, 
Ysj. H 93 ), anoSuffUpaira ( a sub-mortgage i e. where the mort- 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
The two branches of private documents (jSnapada) are either 
draka as not ciraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who axe approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sangraha q. by Sm. 
0. IL p. 59, Par. M. HL p. 137 ). Vide n. 437 above and Sukra IL 
299-318 and IV. 5. 173-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But aoo. to Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. H. p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata( a 
receipt ), svahasta (written by the executant himself), Edhipatia^ 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatrh, vituddhipatra. Some 
works like the Vyavaharasara (p. 69) and the Mit. write tbe 
word as ciraka and liot draka. It was so called ( viz. drcika ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree). If the proper word is draka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time (ora) as Compared wildx 
purely private documents, ‘Ciraka’ in this last sense seems to 
be equal to ‘ sthanakrta ’ of other writers. 

Nar.«® W. 136, Vignu. Dh. S. VIL 11 and Kat (363 ) require 
that a document is held valid which is hot adverse to the cus*. 
tom cf the country, the contents of which follow the rules 

^ ,438,' i mmwf if# Sw u uP i i i i pi w : 
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regarding pledges (a^d other - transaotions) and the sequence 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm. G. n. p. 59 applies the word ^ jpaJicarS^Aa 
( on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
tbs creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
QarasvatlvilSsa p. 114 holds that paficSrri4hatm consists in. 
lutTing the creditor, debtor, witnesses ( as one item }, scribe and 
tbe.mattertobe written. HSrIta and VySsa (q. inSm.C. Q. 
p. 59 } employ the dual ( sSksinau ), while Y&j. H 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
rery important writings there ^onld be more witnesses. Yidva* 
r&pa reads 'asamSl^’ in Ysj. IL 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. ITSr.IY. 137, Vifnu*“ Dh. S.Yn. 6-10, B?; 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 33.), !E^t. (3^) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already chained (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by tiiose that are 
dependent Yiqpu Dh. S. (YXL 8-9) and Kst 373 (q. by Y. M. 
pc 338, Apararka p. 686, Far. M. HI p. 131) state that a docu- 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or eceoutant. 


‘ Nat. lY. 145, Kat ( 306-307 ), Samvarta ( both quoted by 
Aparirka pp. 691-693 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31 ) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu- 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 


439. eVw orf ewT f w 

4h»t II. p. 39. 

• 440. tpt nj5»wirSfwr«v<l^ 

yn , 6-10 ; 

n ff. q. by II. p. 62. Manu. (VlII. 165 and 

168} d^Iam that Irand vitiates all transactions. Compare with Viwa Dh. 
S^. sections 10-12,- 15-1$’ of the Indian Costeu:t Act (of 1872). In I. D. H. 6 
Bom. 99' at p. 104 •strlmatta' in Bf. (S; B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23) is taken 
as Ohuf^word' and! rendered • un^ female or aphrodisiac ; influenfse which 

is not correct ^ae.^^cwn .by t3^ the. twq. 
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mx6 allowed to oveirale the force of docoments there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions^^ If there is^ 
a conflict among documents then a jSmpada document (written 
by a scribe and attested ) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a janapada one ( Vyasa q. by Sm. 0. IL p, 66, S, V. p. 132 ). 

Yaj. U 91, l^ar. IV. 146 and £at. 313 (q. by Apararka 
p. 687 ) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters hays, 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or ottered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written ( if both parties agree ) ; 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 143 and !pit. 
( 283 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the sm^i law required the produc* 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. ^ If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has to 
e:^lainhis custody of it**® ( Vyasa q. by Apararka p. 690, Sm. C. 
n. 66). Kat (308 q. by Sm. 0. H. p. 65) says*** that just as the reflec- 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were real 
it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling (the genuine writing of a person). Vyasa (in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. 0. H. 65 ) and B?. ( S. B. K vol. 33 p. 307 


^441. w ifhik i awvwSt 

B enwr. q. by sntni p* 692; Oleved i 

Ssvprt eviqeewt w envk » dwS q. by p. 692. Compare 

sec. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act. The poet Magha gives espres^oa in his 
own laconic way to the same idea in f^ruKteisf WS I 

% S« ng w n.70. 

442. Compare sec. 63 and . 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it can 
be given. 
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7V. 20-*21 ) say the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully soiutinized and that no certain conclusion can be' 
establi^d by documents alone { in every case ), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these 
( women and others ) and that this has to be investigated with 
skill. 'When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu- 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci- 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses,^ 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par- 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acquit 
sition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. XL 92, Yisnu Dh. 
S. Va 12, Nfir. JV: 143-144, Kst. 283 q. in Mit. on Ysj. 11, 92). 
Ylqnu Dh. S. (YU 13) and K5t.«® 285-286 ( q. by AparSrka 
pp.'689-690 ) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by ( a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. ES.t. 
287 ( q. by AparSka p. 689, Sm. C. IL p. 64 and Par. M. HI 
p. 134) states the striking^^ rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three ( viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe.) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king’s seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79' of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Begistra- 
tioh Act That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is. clear ffom dereference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec, 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 

446. 99 I 
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p. 134: n p. 63 ascribes the 2nd to gyfig. Compare sec. 6^'and 73 

(for proof of handwriting by comparison) of the Indlap Evidence Ac^ 
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Harsa ( E. L VXL p. 155, 158 ), and from the TSrEohandi Bock 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mah£nayaka Pratapadhavaladeya 
(in £. L XIC Appendix Bo. 340 ) of mAwat 1225 which declares 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya- 
candra of Kanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in I A. voL 30 pp. 201~ 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Kst. 
of.Brhaspati by the digests ) state that when a loan ( recorded in 
a document ) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen ( by any body ) nor read cut ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. Nsr. IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kafc 298-299, 
301 ( q. fay Par. M, IIL 136, Mit. on Yaj. IL 24, AparErka 
p. 690-691 ) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
or pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Bat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. K vol. 33 p. 302 
V. 25) both quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
be declared ( pointed out ) by the disputant at the ( proper ) time 
(i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sdbhyas at the time ( of the consideratioix of 
the evidence) by reference to the rules of the Sastra, Yaj. H 
93-94, Vifpu Dh. S, VL 25-26**® prescribe that when a debtmr, 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or ^ould execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents was 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX. 
232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty ot 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and br&hmanas. Y£j. IL 295 ( « Matsya 227. 202 ) 
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presoribes the highest fins for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
Sahkha also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents ( q. by V. E. pp. 398, 369 ). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the Annals of B. 0. R. Institute, 
vol. IX. pp, 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol, 18 pp, 303-333 may be consulted. 




CHAPTER Xli 


BHUKTI OB BHOGA ( possession ). 

According to Gaut. X 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner ) and find- 
ing ( i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X 40-41) adds that in the case of brShmapas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner ), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaiSya or siudra are 
also additional modes. Yas* 16. 16 mentions eight modes. B;: 
( quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
V. 2 ) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
viz. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour ( i e. conquest ), 
through the wife ( as dowry ), inheritance ( from an ancestor ) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada ( q. in Sm. C. JL 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. Kone of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence *** has prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhukU ) may be with title ( saganui ) 
or without title ( amUgama ). Agama means ‘ origin ’ or ‘source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title Manu YUL 200, 
Yaj. n. 27, Nar. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Kat. 317 (q. in Sm. 0. H p. 73 and Par. M. m. p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one’s rigdi^t to that property is 
indefeasible ( Nir. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. 0, H. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 812 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. :Wdat*I«6a«fv. BaiAwni I. L.R. a Bom. 299, 304:ff.,whe» 
Mr. Justice West enteis on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines pf tlw 
MU. and the YyavaharamaySltha on title and possesdon. 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership*®^ (with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on ). VySsa and Pit5maha*« 
declare that possession in order to be valid must have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest ( by another person) 
and in the presence ( i, e. before the very eyes ) of the opponent 
( q. in Mit on Yfij. IL 37 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not ’^accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
whil e title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily ( Yaj. IL 37 ). Nar. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difSculty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nar. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man's title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
without possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., EEarlta and Pitamaha^ Nar. 
( IV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession .and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession ( which even a 
thief can assert ) and that the king should puni^ as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. -All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or Such a long possession 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 
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of ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possesion 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership.^ The Mit, 
on Yaj. n. 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a , gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the owner^ip.jof the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only .when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
( i. .e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept, says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession ). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable articles as gold, clothes &o. 
But in the case of a field physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least In jthe absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed against the man in possession 
who has no title and who has not been in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he will succeed against ow 
who has bare title and no possession whatevsir. If it is known 
or inroved that a man purchased from A but got no po^ess^n 
and that another purchased from A snhseguently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for i^e 
prescribed period) the prior title though without i>ossession 
will prevail over the later one, aco. to Yaj. 11. 33. But wheij 
it is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possessipn has 
been uninterruptedly with a man's ancestors for three genera- 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore; 
possession vfas not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
aoc. to the Mit. and other works, hut title without posses- 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon {» it '^s 
' nifie points of law It follows, aoc. to the Mit., that (1) wheii 
possession was comparatively of short dm^tion and not 
raigKxrted by any title muich -we^ht was not atth^ed to 
po^ffiipn and title By itself would prevail agahi^ it, 
(mntinuous possession for three generations (though ^re is 

■ ’ > - ■I , - '• 

' ' ' 454'. In English Law until the year- 1845 (8 and 9 Vic. cliap* 1^6; 
sec. 2 ) land could in theory be conveyed in no other method than by 
delivery of |Jos3e^iph and no deed or conveyance was in itself of aayotfect* 
Vide Sadmond:*;S Jurisprudence, 9th 1937^^ . y 
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nothing to show there wm title to begin with ) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the 'possession for three generations ( but with soma 
possession ) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posseS' 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origin,^®* The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. IL 24 literally 
translated means Moss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner’s very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years Manu VHI. 147-148 
and Nsrada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
‘If. the owner of anything silently looks on ( i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it (i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property being lost by 
his conduct (wcmhara) comes to belong to the enjoyer’. 
^ut. Xn. 34 has almost^’^ the same words as Manu VOL 148. 
Saukha (in Y. B. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years’ adverse 
poss^ion by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that po^ssion even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide Nfir. IV. 86-87 cited ( on p. 318 above ). 
Nar. ( IV. 89 ) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


455. Under the Law of England ‘ Time immemorial or time whereof, 
the memory of man mnhetb not to the contrary ’ was conddered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Eichard I. This was a very 
inconvenient and . absurd rule which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the. 
Prescription Act of 1832 ( 2 and 3 William IV. chap. 71 ) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years' uninterrupted' 
enjoyment before that Act ( except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made under a deed ). By French Law the time of imemory 
was held . to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. 'Vide. Salmond’s Jurisprudence (9.thed^of l937) p. 265- 
nofey.' 
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to be BUi^orted by title only during smSrlakdUa (during human 
memory), but in cases beyond human memory possesion con- 
tinued successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document (or other 
title). Visnu Dh. S. V. 187 is in similar*®^ terms. The Mit. 
on Ysj. (H 27) says that smErkthaUa is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possesion for less than 
one hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to prove title, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin witli. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvatl- 
vilSsa (p. 124) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption of lawful origin^®®. 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrticandrika*®* (JI. p. 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years’ possession in- 
stead of 100 years’. Acc. to a smiti quoted by it each genera- 
tion means 35 years and so when Nsrada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant (acc. to Sm. C.). 
Viqpu Dh. S. V. 187, Kat. (327) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Eat. ( 321 q. by Mit. on Yaj. II 27, Apa- 
rarka p. 636 ) states ‘ in oases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession must be accompanied with title 
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(in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in oases 
beyond the ndemory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession ( is independent proof of owner^p ), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) 
Vide also Br. ( in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 26-38 ). ' Three 
generations’ is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years and if the great-grandfather took possession wrongfully and 
aU died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses- 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore KiSt. in another verse ( 318, q. by AparSrka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155 ) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes firm ( indepen- 
dent means of proof of ownership). Thus tripuniMi-bJioga or 
jMrvakramxigcUa-bhoga ( in Yaj. II, 37 ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a time beyond human memory 
( asimrlctrkSlu ) and is equal to 60 years acc. to K&t., Vyasa and 
a few other smrti writers^. Narada (q. by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation means twenty 
years, while Br. ( q, by Sm, C, 11. p. 73 ) says it means thirty 
years. It will be noticed from the above that early authors like 
Gaut., Manu., Yaj, appear to lay down 30 years’ adverse enjoy- 
ment of land as suiScient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like Nar, and Kat, require sixty years 
enjoyment. In order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently Qonflioting texts should be reconciled 
as far as possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
ViSvarupa and Medhatithi (on Manu Vm. 148) downwards 
pmposed various interpretations of Yaj. II. 34 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on possession and others on title. There are 
. at least three explanations. Apararka (pp. 631-633), Eulluka 
aiid Baghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 30 
years’ adverse possession there is loss of ownership (i. e. there 
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is 8vatmliUid)*^\ The Snd explanation is that the meaning 
Yaj. n. 34 is that after 30 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
rans the risk of being unable to prove hie ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj, II. 34 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent ( ii/wksa) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes wrongful possession. This view 
was first started by Visvariipa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of re<]uiring vigilance in the asser- 
tion of ones’ rights'*®-; that is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavaharahani). Tliis view lay.s emphasis on a verse, attri- 
buted to Nar, and the word ryaa.th&m in it and in Manu Vni. 148 
and Narada IV, 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or be 
decided by the judges in a law court and do not intend to say 
that the decision would be just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. Ihe third view is that of the Mit. ( followed 
by the Vyavaharaniayukha, Mitnunisra and several others) 

, which explains that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but of the produce of it .( there is only ‘ phaJiir 
ham ’ ) i, e. if without protest the owner allows a stranger to 
remain in possession before his very eye.s for twenty years and 
then he brings a suit, lie may succeed in getting hack his land 
but he would lose his claim to the profits of the land. The Mit., 
the Vyavahafamatrka and V. P. (pp. 157-1(55) contain very 
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elaborate discussions on Yaj. II. 34; but considerations of space 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. connects 

Ysj, II. 34 with the preceding verse { vk. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks tiiat this verse (YSj. II. 34) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with the seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srlkara ( as stated 
in the Vyavaharamatrka ) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
snurfii texts by holding that in twenty years the real Owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generatioas ( or sixty years ) applied only where the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point out that Y&j. n. 34 
( who employs the words ‘ pasyatah ’ and ‘ abruvatali ’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the owner is. absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 30 years’ possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of NSr. IV. 87 quoted above 
(p. 318) shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr- 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
e^ablished that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession steurted wrongfully. This text is empha- 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing. But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. Yor example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘ whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations ( i. e. by three ancestors ) including the father 
cannot be recovered by the owner from the person ( who is the 
4tih in succession) because it has gone through three lives in 
Bucoe^ion’ ; a text of Harlta states ‘what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back (from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations These 
two sure relied upon by those whe hold long possession as leading 
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to an inference of title (fnpum^t-bhuktmiditiaJi, as MedhStithi 
on Manu Vni. 148 calls them). These like the Vyavahara- 
tattva and Vivtdacandra**^ ^^o rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhatithi says ‘ there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and { if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas ; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like*. 
The Mit. on Yaj. n, 37 (which is sviiivaoadi) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of H&rlta and 
Narada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Real Property Limita- 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 37), see. 3 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one’s rights however 
prescribes the period of 30 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone too far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owner Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the wrongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for possession causing loss of 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property ( provided there was 
no permissive origin, k§a7iialmga) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movables This idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im- 
portance of possession. Marici states^* that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu VlII. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as being applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrower. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by quiet posses- 
sion bona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and posses.sion 
during ten years ( if parties resided in the same province ) or 
during twenty years ( if they did not ) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 314 verse 31 ) lays down the proposi- 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed iu a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior possession provided the dispossessor 
does not establish continuous possession for three generation.^'*™. 
This is similar to a suit in ejectment contemplated by Art. 142 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. B. E. vol. 33 p. 310 v. 11) and Kat. 335 ( both quoted 
by Apararka p. 637, V. P. p. 166 ) state that what is enjoyed by a 
man’s agnates and cognates and his own people does, not pass 
to their ownership by their mere possession; one should regard 
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poissession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than tdiese. 
PitSmaha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one . tenant-in- 
common is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only, one 
co-heir or tenant-iii-coiiimon for many years does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common^’'^. It is 
stated in Gant. XJl. 35 that property whicli is enjoyed for a lung 
time by n srotr iya, an ascetic or a ki ng's officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the owner may have thought that 
he would reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying this property ( suoli as u vacai\t Ivouhse) or that he might 
be prevoiited from asserting his right from fear { of the royal 
uffioml ). Ooiupare Br. ( H. B. E. vol. 33 p. 311 v. 13 ).«3 Manu 
yilJ. 149 ( =Nar. IV. 81 and Va.s. 16. 18 ), Yaj. U. 35, Br. ( S. B, 
E. 33 p. 313 V. 31 ), Kafc. ( 330 ) state the following exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit, a sealed , 
deposit, women ( femalo slaves ), the property of the king i. e, 
(of the State ) and the property of a hraWana learned in the 
Veda are not lost by the possession of another ( for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu VIII. 147 and Yaj. H. 34 ). , Manu 
Vin. 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit , can be 
lost by lapse of time and tliat both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( with the pledgee or depositee ). Yaj. H. 35 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Nar. IV. 83 emphatically states that women’s property (strl- 
dhana) and state property (land) is not lost even after 
hundreds of years, when it is enjoyed without title. Kat. ( 330 ) 
adds to the above list temple property and, what is inherited 
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from the father or mother*’*. All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un- 
sound winH and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right The Mit. on Yaj. 
H 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made|: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor ; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow- 
ing on the border ), streaks of chaff and coal ( buried under- 
ground ) ; deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment ; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights ; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahmana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below*’*. Kat. ( 331-334 q. by Par. M. m. p. 148, Sm. C. H p. 69 
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475 . Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sne tor redemp. 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 148). though for ordinary suits for possession the period is 
13 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of thh pawn ; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific* purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (itpanidhi and niksepa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invad;ed. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
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which ascribes them to NSrada ) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmacciri, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another ; that when a person has been a student for a diorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 
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brought beyond forty years from the starting point. Section 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act provides that when the defendant is absent from British India 
the plaintiff can add the period of defendant's absence to the period pres- 
cribed for bringing a suit but does not provide for the rule of Kit. which 
allows a longer period for loss of right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country* Under the Civil Law of Rome the rule was 
* nullum tempus occurrit regi ' ( lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the crown). Vide Vyakunta v. Government of Bombay 12 Bom. C. H, 
{O. C. }.} 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law. 
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WIWESSES (sSkslmh). 

The, word mkifhi occurs ih'the ^etaSvataropanisad*’® ( VJ. 
11 ) where it is upjdied to the one iiumaneiit Bpirit of the uni* 
verae as All-Keeing' Paniui”’ ,V. 3. 91 explains the word 
KUkshi as meaning ‘one who ha« directly seen’. 

1, Kau^ lU. 11, Mar. IV, 147 state that w^hen two ixjrsons litigate 
and there is a donht or discrepancy between the two the deter- 
mination of the trntli in the dispute is due to witnesses. Mann 
Vlil. 74, Sabliaparva^” 68.84, Nar. IV. 148, Vfenu Dli. S. 8. 13, 
Kat. 346 ( q. in V. M, p. 317 and V. P. p. 106 ) provide that a 
( proper ) witness is one w'lio has himself either seen or heard 
or experienced tiie matter in dispute. This moan.s tliut the 
evidence of a witness must be direct and should not he what hi 
called hearsay. Medhatithi (on Manu Vlll. 74) says'**® that 
hearsay evidence occurs when a person who hears from anochcr 
that iias hijn.sHlf hoard .something from another coiiios forward 
as a witness and that hearsay is no legal evidence. Manu 
VIU. 76 pre,scvibes that even though a man may not have bean 
expressly asked or appointed by the parties ( in the w'ordi.i ‘ you 
are the witness to this transaction’), he is a proper witno>i:-5 
whan uskad a.‘! to any matter in dispute that he ha.s himself .seen 
or hoard The only exception to hearsay evidence allow ed l»y 
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the Visnu Dh, S. Vin. 12 is that^ when a person inat is appoin- 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have hoard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already been stated, (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnesses. Kat. 

( 340-341 q. by AparSrka pp. 675, 677, Sm. 0. H. p.92, V. M. p. 331 ) 
prescribes that the king(or the chief judge) shouldhimseif examino 
the witnesses that are present (in court) and should consider along 
with the ff-thhy(is the statements made by witnesses and that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesses on a disputed matter are, 
time should be given for producing the witnesses in order to 
ascertain the proper means of proof but that where it is clear 
who the witnesses may be he should make the hearing of the 
caso proceed at once, Kat. (352) further prescribei/-*’ that when 
it is impossible to bring witnesses because they reside in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing before a man leatnod 
in the three Vedas and sent by him should bo read in dooiding 
the cause Gaut. 13. 2. Mann VEl. 60, Yaj. II. 69, Nar. IV. 
153 and other.s require that ordinarily there sdrould he at least 
three witnesses in a cause. By, (S. B. E, 33 p. 301 v. 16) says 
that there may be nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses, or 
two only if they are learned brahmanas*®^. Visnu Dh. S; Vill. 

5 and .{k. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16) emphasize that a single 
witneivi alone cannot be examined for deciding a matter*®®: 
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This corresponds to the modern rule of takirtfs' evidence on com- 
mission as provided for in Order 26 rules 4 and 5 of the Indian Civil Pro.. 
Code (of 1 'jOS). . , 
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4S5. Vide Best on * Evidence* ,( 13 th ed. of, 1932) p. 515: ‘The 
Mo^vaic law in :some cases and the, Civilians and Canoniks in all exacted the , 
evidence of more than one witness, a doctrine , adopted by most nations in . 
Europe and by ihe ecclesiastical and sorne other tribunals among us Accor- 
ding to the Common X-aw of England' and the Indian fevidcnce Act (I of 1872) 
sec. 134, no particular number of witnesses shall in any case be required for 
the proof of any fact. Best [ibid, p; 520) notices that in prosecutions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesses is required by the Cotanion; ''^' 
La\y pf, Jingland (now confirmed by Statute) and that by Statute two,;witi^^S$es 
atieastare 'required 'in trials for treason.,' Vide 
dhar Tilak 6 Bom'. L. R. 324 wltere' the' ^_rule ajbout ,t\yo 
tions for perjury according to the Cozdmbri. Law of England , wsiiireHea on* 
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But Yaj. n, 72, Vi§iiu Dh. S. VUL 9, NSr. IV. 192 state that one 
fnaw alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VUL 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VUL 77 also. Br. (S. R E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 Y. 18 ) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka^ (messenger), an accountant, one who- has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief jratioe. Vyasa says that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous oSenoes called 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the dharim and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Eiaut. (IQ. 11 ) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may be 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ).*^^ 
Kst. (353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. 0. R 76, V. P. 
pp. 112-113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article ( such as an ornament ) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judicata or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit*®*. Vide Br. 

( a B. E. 33 p. 300 verses 13-14 ). 

The qualifications of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. Xm. 2. Ejiut. 111. 11 ^ 
Manu VUL 62-63, Vas?. 16-28, Sankha-Likhita (q. in S. V. 
p. 138 X Yaj. n. 68. Nar. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. 8 . VUL 8, Br. 

( a B. B. vol. 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), Kat. 347 ( in Sm. 0. H. p. 76 and 


486. Bf. (S. B, E. vol. 33. p. 300 v. 8) defines .a dVtaka as one who is 
a respectable .man esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the sjieeches of the parties. 

TO » "irkr in n. p. 76. wr k. p. iia. 
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V. P. p. Ill ). The principal qualifications are they should 
be born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, diould be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. m 11, Manu Vin. 68 ( =Kat. 351 and Vas, 
16*30), Kat. 348 provide^* that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same mrr}a or caste as the parties, that women ghould be 
witnei^s in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes (an^ajas) shotild be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
brShmana ( unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed )• 
But most ( even including Gaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even Madras ) may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XUl. 3, Manu VUL 69, Yaj. H. 69, Nfir. IV. 
154, Vas. 16*39 ( saroe^i sarm eva m ). Nar. IV. 155 and Kat. 
(349-50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V, P. pp. 111-113) provide*’* 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols ( indicative of their sect ), srepis ( guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who . 
work in groups and who are therefore called mrgas and in tlia 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called mrgin) of these ^ups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. XI. 31 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, money- 


489 a. 

xiii. 2 : gw^sa*nn vr insRpm er 

aiir Hi. ii; 
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•a* litigant of a higher caste should not be proved to be what he is alleged 

to be by the evidence of witnesses of lower castes * )• 
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lenders and craftsmen (such as carpenters and washernien), 
the help of other members of the same calling may bo taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Kant, HI. 11, Manu 
Vin. 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70-71, Nar. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VIH, 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), Kat. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Sm. C. H. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119). Manu VIII. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false via. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno- 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in lTai\ 
is the longest, that alone is set out here : one wlio has mone- 
tary interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the paTtie.s); a 


492. Vido appendix for the verses of Nanida. The commenLaries and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words, A few such are 
stated in the next note, 

493. The Mit. explains ‘arthasambandfiin ^ as * vipratipadyamariartha- 
sambandhin ' ; while V. P. p. 117 explains as * creditor or debtor * of a party, 
'Aptah ' is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apar?.rka p. 069) as ‘ those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or tbo.se 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his relatives,' friends 
or servants*. Sm. C. explains ‘cakrika’ as a bard, while V. P, (:p. 118) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar. reads * asraddha’ (who is not invited 
at a sraddha), while V. P, and others read ‘asraddha*; for v^atya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H, of Dli, vol. II. p. 376 ; 

' prag-drstadosa ’ is explained fay Asahaya as ‘ one who sailors froni a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives*. Kat. 362 (q. by 
Apararka p. 669) explains ‘sanabhayah * as sons of one’s mother’s sister or 
one’s full sister or one’s maternal uncle. The printed text reads ‘sranta 
while Sm. C. II. p. 78 reads 'asanta* (restless) and V. P. 117 reads ‘asranta’ . 
(one constantly engaged in work). KuUka is e.xplained as ' one appointed 
by the king to decide causes ’ (by Kalpiataru). while the Mad anaratna says * 
* he is the person in authority over ai kula i. c. a group of brahmanas or the 
like*. Vide V, P . p, 119. Sm, C. it, p, 78 and V. P, p. US read ‘s'ucaka* 

( one appointed by the king ' to fin^d out crime among the people ) for ‘stavaka,* 
of the printed Nar. ■ . . . • ' . 
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friend (or relative such as an uncle); associate ( in undertak-: 
ings ) ; enemy ; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one cliarged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others ( or 
harming others ) ; one who has no faith in religion; avers old 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; alutiiitio; one who is extremely inattentive ; one 
distressed; a gamttler; a village priest; one who undertakes 
long journeys (on the gi'eat roads); one wlio is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one pick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; hralniiana laarnod in the Veda; one who does hot 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent ]»Tsoa ; an 
actor; an atheist; a irafijai one who has abandoned his wife? 
one who has givoji ut) acjidludm ( daily offerings into h'nuUi or 
fire ) ; one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perforin vodic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked. 

( i. e. who is in coi-omensality with a party); a' former enemy 
lari<xmi as one vo.rd); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or Iwrn of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( fiaiiufa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake^atcher : one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person {klnUia. or parsimonious person); the son of a ^fidra 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty Of a minor 
sin (upapStaka); one fatigued; a draperado; one who has 
relinquished all attaclunonts; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravaganoe); a member of the lowest (un- 
touchable ) caste ; one leading a bad life; a brahmaeSrin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots ; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king ; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others ; one who has 
sold himself ( for money ) : one who has a limb too little ( e. g. 
having four fingers to tlie hand ); one who lives on the immora- 
lity of his wife ; one W'ho has bad nails : one with black . teeth ; 
one who has lietrayed his friend ; a rogue ; a seller of liquor ; 
a juggler; an avaricious man ; a ferocious nmn; an opponent; 
of a §reni (guild) or gana ( asBOcia,yon ); a butcher; a hid&r. 
worker; a cripple; one excoinmuniqated.ioT a grave sin (lika, 
lif^ljffiana-iiiurder ); a forger ( of documents or coins or 
&o. }; one who employs incantations ^d drugs for ififloenoJiSir 
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others; one who is an apostate from the order of ascetics 
(pratyavasita); a robber; a servant of the king; a brShmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury ; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste (or station); a kuiika; a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person*; one who has quarrelled with'his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kant. HI. 11, Manu Vm. 65, Visnu Dh. 
S. VUI. 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on }. 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Gaut. XIII. 9, Kaut. HI* 11, Manu 
VIH. 72, Yai n. 72, Nar. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh S. IH. 6, U&anas 
( q. in Sm. 0* JL p. 79 ), Kat 365-366 ( q. in Sm. 0. IL p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 


494. In Omichand v. Barker ( Willes 1737-1860 p, 538 ) where Willet; 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish times and for isome 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that * even an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
case cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes had to deliver an elaborate judg- 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 1200 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom- 
petent witness. It should be noted that * By the canon Law a Jew is not 
admit^d to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman;' 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495. Vide Taylor’s ‘Law of Evidence* (12th ed.) vol, II. p. 872 para 

1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of JR. v, Mylius in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) * that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
without being sworn.’ The fw. p.lOO says w TOs 
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the like which are of a fixed nature ( of a civil nature ), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of sSAosa ( heinous crime ), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of ( '’'il!- defama- 

tion and assault ) there should be no ( strict ) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses ( that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters**. The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess- 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnessea But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu Vm. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be ( sufS- 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede ( YHI. 70 ) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent } witnei^, if it 
is impossible to find another witness ( in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost ). 
Eat. 367 (q. by Aparirka p. 671) says the same thing. XJiianas*^ 
( quoted in the Sm. 0. n. p. 79, V. P. p. 130 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a lepet, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in mhasa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties ). Nar. ( IV. 190- 
191 ) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sdhasa, still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds ( or who is a 


496. gjonffs vfiwt wn%ws i %«r Wtqrnfw 
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cheat ), a lelative and an enemy cannot be witnesses in ^hasa, 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger ( or cheat ) because he is accustomed 
to doirg evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. Inhere was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in cases where it is not possible to have other witnessea Medhs- 
tithi on Manu YIII. 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not sin^lar in its partial reaction of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence ( 13th ed. of 1933 ) 
pp. 53-56 where it is eh.own how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the ir.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witn^es ( Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
noted). 

HSt. ( IV. 157-173 ) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes : (1) some^’^ like learned brShmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( mcam ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 
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( p. 314 ) points out that trotriyas and others cannot be appoint- 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akfta witnesses 
explained below ( i e. they may if they chocse appe^ as 
witnesses in a cause ). They aie not competent like the -king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa- 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous dharaoters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect (do^) of untruth-' 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bJieda ), when the statement of wit- 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed ( by the parties to a transaction ) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suet (i. e. a spy) 
in the idatras (and so was styled smyanmkH by Nar. lY. 157) and 
isuuworthy tobe a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death ( i. e, he is mrtsBmiara ) ; 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically ( but was not heard in tha,t way)? M^ntes'a is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness ( but was not told the details of the 
dealing ) and then subse^ently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Hir. ( lY. 94 ) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenea 

"Witnesses are divided by NSr. IV". 149 into two sorts ; 
(1) those appointed (krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed ( ederta ) ; the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five ( acc. to Nar. IV. 150 ) are a subscrib- 
ing witness (Ukkita), one who has been reminded (smoMto) 
1 e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu- 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is ^ain and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the trans^ion 
may be effectively proved thereafter ( KS.t. 371 and 372 in 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, whj|le!itt 
transaction is being entered into, pomes there npere ebahee 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcoha.bhi)Sa,^/|^^^i^^ 
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cheat ), a xelatm and an enemy cannot be witnesses in sakcm, 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untmthfolness, a forger ( or cheat ) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows tiiem to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in oases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medha- 
tithi on Manu YUL 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence ( 13th ed. of 1933 ) 
pp. 53^56 where it is showu how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the IJ.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses ( Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
note d ), 

Nar. ( lY. 157-173 ) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes ; (1) some*’® like learned brShmapas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent' 
because ancient texts ( mama ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 
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( p. 314 ) points out that ^otriyas and olhers cannot be appomt< 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akfta witnesses 
explained below (te. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause ). They are not competent like the -king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa- 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect (dosa) of untruth- 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bJieda ), when the statement of wit- 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree ; (4) he who without having been 
appointed ( by the parties to a transaction ) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suet (i. e. a ^y) 
in the icistras (and so was styled svayamukH by Nar. IV. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death ( i. e. he is tnrtSnlard) ; 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way)? M^ntcan is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness ( but was not told the details of the 
(^aa.ling ) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is npt a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Nar. ( IV. 94 ) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
eons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenea 

"Witnesses, are divided by Nar. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed (krta) by the parties and (3) those not 
appointed {akrta); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kindc. The first five ( aoc. to N§r. IV. 150 ) are a subscrib- 
ing witness (UkMa), one who has been reminded (emSrita) 
i e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu- 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter ( Kat. 371 and 373 q. in 
Mit. on Taj. n. 68 ), a casual witness i e. one, who, whfle * » 
traiusaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witnesB (yad?cohabh®ia, 
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acc. to Bf. ), a secret witness 1 e. one wlio is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect {vUwaY^ witness (Le. one who learns 
from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death ). 
The six akrla witnesses (acc. to NSr. IV. 151-153) are co-villagers 
( in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the pdxties {i. e. JMryamadhyagata, acc. to 
Br.), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowiutg an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutaka by Br. ), members 
of the family (AiztJya) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelye kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of Nsr. 
except one w^hioh he adds viz. lekMta^ (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another ). The only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and ‘lebhita’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br, ( S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
g.' by AparSrka pp. 666-667) defines at great length all the 
twelve and Eat. also defines most of them, but these defini- 
tions are passed over as not very important. ViSvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people®”. 


499, vw WRff t g fltUTgWK- 

p. ces; wr#<>rmf^ v: < wtot- 
w q ug ll^ W « wnwr- q. byf^T. on to. II. 68. Dr. jolly’s 

rendering of K3t. in S. B. E. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
to pp. 66-67. The reads • vsgw’f «n^r • 

erne; ' vide the VIXI. 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 

Witness that is the same as Compare sec. .32 of the Indian Evidence 

Act about verbal or written statements of a person who is dead or who% 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 

500 . st{htx w wnfgRSJc i 

W Tgsiitt R fg. q- by «v. p. 108. swtoI p. 667 reads 

sol. vw 

I ftwRW on vr. n. 71, 
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HiJ BJtakmg ihe &ecUt of a wiimtss 

Before a witness for a patt7 begins to depose, it is the duty 
of tbe opposite party to point out the ground cat grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Est. adds^ that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the cq;>posite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of girii^ their decision. YySsa^ states ‘the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be i>ointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit- 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they ^ould be establi^ed by the opponent with 
evidence ( other than those of other witnesses ) ; for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-endit^ series (ancm^hS), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinUum.’ laid dpwn 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and ESt. adds^ that he (that party ), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 


502. 

>1 q. by p. 671, H. p. 83 which adds fWe- 

The «r. p, 39 says • uuswu* » • 

503. e rT i%f tvr> 3pf|u!«vu met emfat emii 

jjjguf g % n w 1 *nf#ins ilrevi 

vfirtr^wT II U'ls^ gqSt • arevwt 

cmwsrnrmgii wrwq- by qgfitw- H, p. 83, sir. u. p. 38 (first two). The 
first two are ascribed to qnrvT. by qqi. UT< IH. p. 106 and stisr. fii. pp 
112-113. The Vr. 1I< 73 has tbe following Incid note ‘ qiSmi%«IT 

TOW w simsrw i wmPid "t siiRlfii 

irgiul f T wa u ftw gror: i sm wwfS Sgpt er wn%^s i ». Compare 
sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness, 

504. ^ ?g«f: » qigenlii mswri! wis- 

PP-M3-144. The, first. is jjscu)^ 
togfWuibyemnSp. 672, i.;i, 
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the first aihercement. By. further states®* that the defendant 
may. point out the defects, if they exist, in the witneraes 
cited by the plaintM; bnt if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witnesses, he should be punished with a fine e^al to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to that which 
is leTied firom.a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to.refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should try to clear his witness of the fault; other- 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 


When a witness is about®* to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
( S. B. £. 33 p. 302 T. 23 ), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Court) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or dqrirha grass was to depose to 
the truth. Sp. DL S. IL ll. 29. 7. says*®^ that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Kaut. also (in m. 11) says that wit- 
nesses ^ould be examined in the presence of brahmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu ( VilL 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen- 
dant as follows : ‘ whatever acts of these t wO ( litigants ) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in duq)ute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case ’. Ysj. U. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Q-aut. XJSL 13 and 
Kat. (q. by Mit. on Taj. EL 73) prescribe that witnesses®® 


wffit « Jg® q- by II. p. 83, w. fit. p. 143. 

506. i uutqm artr 

wwft snf^! wSs » 

both q. by ?fr. fit. p. 157, qtr. »rr. III. p. 112. The first is 
ascribed to qnraTqrr by iqv. f%. p.. 116 (reads' { ^ g <| i fl « n»ii i qefq WHT- 

507. umnrTfi[%s’Twg^ gq ro viw wafga& gu v t 

uqjt I anv. u. II. 11. 29. 7. 


♦ uRtilpfisr; p 8Tts^ i uwunei 

• ^smt. 344-45 q. by oa vr- n, 73. The first is 
UQVm.87andthe2ndis<tAfXV. 198 . . 




should face the east or noriih, are to be examined in the 
of the inures, of gods and brahmapas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhoirted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
Hie oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (S) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge, Gaut. ( Xm. 12-13 ) 
appears to prescribe that an oath {iajpa^) was not to be 
administered to brShmana witness, but ManuVlU. 113 ( =* Nar. 
rV. 199) does not make' this distinction. Gaut. (XHL 14-23), 
Manu Tin. 81-«6, 89-101, Visnu Dh. S. VDI. 24-37, Xar. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in the next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here*®. Shorter exhwta- 
tions are found in Tsj. H, 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10. 19.9-12 (S.B.B.vol,XIVp,203), By. (8. B.,B. vol. 33p.301 
verses 19-22), Eat. 343. NSr. IV. 200 provides ‘let him (the 
ju^e) inspire them (the witnesses) w;ith awe by (quoting) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood ’. Kaut. (III. 11 ), Manu TOL 88 and 113 (^Nar. IV. 
199 ), Vispu DL S. THL 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
. exhortations according to the varm of the witness : A brahmapa 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ‘ ^eak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons ( which he is to touch ), a vaiSya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a Sudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
VHL 88 provides that a brShmana should be asked to. depose 

509. Vide Appendix fot Narada's verses. 

510. The exhortation in the arsfisTW (IK. 11) is somejvhat different 

from htatttt'8 » Hw wiffw uraN tsk vr ay amw 

fwt! sjjwti fJtwnlff ^ vfft 

• I srnirtr ’■mfViiUK • 

’ Wn* I The text in Br, Sham Shastri’s edition is ra«E^bah4hpt 

and not properly arranged. ' i 
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with the word * speak *, while VUL 113 states tiiat a brShmana 
is to be made to sweai by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent brUhmapas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut. ( XDI. 12-13 ) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the truth is not to be administered to brShmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haxadatta on Gaut. and Vivadacandra p. 127. 
Mann YUL 102 (==Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95 ) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the ca^te but 
that brShmanas ( and others ) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as tudras®“ (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide Kst. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XIU. 5 and ]^t. 394 
provide that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VBI. 78 and 
Kst. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu- 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should betaken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Sm^is and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it appears that 

511. The Hit. on Yaj. II. 73 explains Manu VIII. 113 as follows; a 

briihmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth bis 
truth will perish, a k^triya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that his cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a ^dra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain difTerently. The Vyavahara&itva p. 215 says 
* wsft »• The on 

II* 74 says the same. Medhatithi on Manu VlII. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness. 

uwf wr wriffir • ••• fuNr 

qr ^ i ’. The Madanaratna says that 

brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an' oath like &dtas, wiftoms Ig q wsgq u «R1^<r 

^ I trtiar w. 

Vas. Hi. i and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not keep the sacred fires be- 
come equal to sudras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873 ) sec; 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an affirmation. 

512. tRt ft? treiSq 5 1 

gun il Hiw qt. in awrufc p- 675. Vide sff. 9. p^ 126 for two different read* 
ings and inte^etations of sf). XlII. 5. mw I 

B 5**» q. la p. 67 s, on VT. 

Q. 79 (witbont name). 
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it -was the cMef judge or the juc^es who piit questions and 
that there srss no elaborate cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion of witnesses as in England ( whicdi practice is followed in 
modem India ). The only cross examination that a;^eaxs to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modem judicial practice in some Eurppean^^ 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Eaut. EX 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir dall be got summoned by order of the king^. Manu 
VEX 107, Taj. E. 77, Br., Zat. and Vi§nu Dh. S. VEX 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor- 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Zaut. ( lH. 1 ) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses oh 
their own behalf. Ysj. (IX 13-15 ) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false ^ni their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Zaut 8 and the 9 th Act of the ISdccchakatika ^ow that the 

accused was questioned by the Ck>urt as to his movements about 
the time Of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra 


513. Vide Stephens’ ‘ History of the Criminal Law of England ’ (1883 ), 
vol. I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks * cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an Enj^ish lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. 

III. 11 last verse ; 341 ^cfi I 

m »i ff. q. by p. 9i, m ni p. 115 : 

compare Qrder 16 rules 10-16 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 

.515. «Rrt sjwii eqgeStr i wJ- 

^iv. 8, 

'firw « 8*. IV. 5. 184. 

u 
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IV. 5. 184 defines s&k^ in such a way as to exclude the litigant 
himself. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
but Eat ( 387-389 ) prescribes that in the case of immovable 
property oral evidence may be taken on the proi)erty itself and 
in some cases even elsewhere than these two ( viz. the Court and 
immovable property ), that is, in the oase of the de^ath of living 
beings witnesses may be made to depose before the oo^se ( of 
the animal killed ) or, in the absence of the body, before some 
mark ( such as the horn of an animal ). Br. and Manu VUI. 35 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
examined by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
eyes, their gestures, and their demeanour Texts like Sahkha- 
Likhita (q, by V. P. p. 124), Ndr. IV. 193-196, Vispu Dh. S. 
Vm. 18, Yaj. n. 13-15 and Eat. 386 point out the actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restless, changes his place ( i. e. moves from one spot 
to another ), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
his face loses colour, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
sighs, he scratches the ground with his feel ( toes ), waves his 
hands and garment, his mputh becomes dry and his voice 
Mters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much ttiougii not 
asked and dues nut reply straight tu the questions asked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
he looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline ( so that he will he afraid to lie }. Merely 
on seeing these signs a witness was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
ihitruthfulness ( as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 15 and V. P. 
p.124). 

517. uiff upwir 

wi vir 

wim. q. by II. p. 89, ifw. HT- HI. pp. 112-113, «r. W. p. 41, iq. 

JS. p, 125. The reading ior is better, wf. ST. p. 124 quotes a 

long prose passage from about the demeanour of witnesses. Tbe 

bn VT. II. 15 remarks ‘iping sr ^^(rR«rvtv * 

518. qrqpratu: 'rfisvr* i q. by n. p. 85, 

»y, St. p. 124 . On W iTPf ( HTOT ^V. 196 ). wr. q 

remarks l...qtfr^zrWflW-|V<«rW- 

ftswtsrtg w 3|wrg i ( p. 124 ), 

'Vide also fihnr® bn Vr. II. 15 oUctlabove. 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VTlf. 73 
(=Visnu Dh. S. Vm 39 ), Yaj. IL 78. Nar. IV. 329. Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 V. 35 ), Kat ( 408 ). They ate briefly these The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure ( in character or more disinterested ) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj, 

IL 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former ^ould be accepted as Yaj. n. 72 recjaires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. HL 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of tlio majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who axe 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statoinents. NSr. IV, 160 and Kst. 359 
state*® that if one out of the (three ) witnesses attesting a docu- ' 
ment or out of ( three ) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then ail the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavahars- 
mStrka { p, 336 ) t<i mean that where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side,' 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in ■ 
that case futile for decision. 

The important question is how much has to be proved by 
the party calling witnesses, Yfij. IL 79 (*? Vfenu Dh. S. Vlil, 38),' 
NSr. IL 37 and Br. ( q. by Sm, C, H 91 ) state the general rule 
that that party whose averments are supported iu,their entirety 
ai true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that liti^nt 

519. msrtJ t ■■ 

q- by Wf. ST' P-325, itv, wr. ni. p. 116. The VJ.-, ■' 

II. 76 explains * ^ gmwww|«ilasrfe'- 

BWWg'-’ / , \ ';V 

*» wnliiw: « smqT, 4- by ermir p- 65^0, p. 325, wtr- to VW* 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses®. 
Nar. IV. 232 and 234, Kat. 396, 398 lay down® the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature ( like recovery of 
debts ), if witnesses depose to more or less ( than what is averred 
in the plaint ), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where ^e witnesses depose to more or less (than the claim 
afSrmed by the party ) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be- considered as not taken down or it ^ould be omitted ( £rom 
consideration )®, the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
fine; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know ). Similarly Nar. IV. 233 and Kat.® 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in confiict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
( or caste ), the form ( or shape ), the age ( as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis- 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 

521. g htwhS w 

« f?. q. by p. 678. II. p. 91, vw HT. III. 114. 

522. 

« Wim. 396, 398 q. by DfT. p. 312 and 318, P. 678, 

fgfifW. H. P. 90, R p. 68. 

523. Hie maxim (in Vaj. 11. 20} that oh proof a part of a claim the whole 

may be held to be proved (vide above n 431 ) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every ftem of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it. in case of totaj' 
denial, as said by Gant XI. 23 and 32 ‘ gisT ^ T T V; i ... aW f gl^ t- 

This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kat. 473 ( q. by 
Mit' on n. 20) ' in claims containing several items,; the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for ts much out of them as he is able to establish 
by means of witnesses These two verses are sought to- be reconciled in 
various ways by. the Mit. .( on Taj. .II. 20), the Sm. C. II. pp. 120-121 • . 
Vyavabira-matrka pp.310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka), V.F,,. 
pp. 9^102. It is impos^ble for want of space to go into these interpretat- 
ions. The.Hit. says that Eat. '473 applies to a case wherb the son or the 
lifcebeSsg'ignora'at of the debts contracted by his father or the like says *1 
do not know'*'!, e. pleads ignorance. In that case he does not deny (he is- 
not nitmiwehvidin but only ajflSnin, Tfae‘''Vyavaharanirnaya p..68 ex- 
plsdns.ISt.' 473 in the same way and about 396 it adds that when he cites 
witnesses as supporting his entire chum and the witnesses depose only to a . 
part of it or to more than be avers then his claim faUsin its entirety 
bnt in cnbata, theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

'-mi ^ wf WTWtgnfi wt i fNrer|tm ftf- 

K in amfoi p. 678 ( reads Rd for q# ) j II, p. 90. • 
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made in the plaint ( snch as tiie time, place, number } and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
paxticulaiB will have the same consequence as tenderu^ no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Mit., 
the YivSdacandra and others®®. Kaut. HL 11®® states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine (of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more lhan the claim, the. excess 
( held proved on the depositions ) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sUhasa ) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter®® (says 
Kftt. 397 ). 

Hsrada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant®® should not secret- 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to, 
win him over ( by bribes or threats ) through another if he does 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party (Mna ). 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a lit^nt adduces weak evidence, 
thou^ strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after' judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by Nar. 1 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
( lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out ), evidence such as a 


. aaSi vw 5 wS q usfSy r i!iwwwri%*n untiwft ««■ KffqiipiRcr 
jrniwpffiw ftehrt i fiUrr* on irr. n. 79; qtmar wj: n ■ 

wwiffr gfif w vwwu ?wt- 

VT® I «sgmfWiwfNnf*ru^ wv qv ' wy qtfi > ftwt- 

fWUr FP. 131-132; 


320. 


T.»iwj qwrq i srfiJWs n . 


uwr » aufetwr HI. 11 . 

. 327. *1(19 uiwf^s ' sftu# 

n WRVT- q. by ffrar. on vr. ii. 20 , swoer p* 678 , 


n.p.90. . ■ 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is,, . 
admissible evidence against snch a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case. Vide Cockbum C. J. in Morions/ »• London 
Chofham and Dover Ry. Co. L. R. 3 Q: B. p. 314; at p. 3J9:‘ If you can show 
that a plaintiff has been snboming false testimony and has endeavonted 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knew perfectly well hi»'‘- 
..pp,,, wM an unrighteous one', .tride illustthtion e to section 8 of thelnd^ ' 

Evidence Act. ' 
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document as witnesses, would then become useless, if that 
evidence had not been announced before^. After a reply 
filed by the defendant^ the plaintiff has to give a list of his 
evidence 1 e. documents or witnesses ( Yaj. H. 7 ). The meaning 
briefiy is as follows : If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost fini^ed, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fr^ 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad infinitiim. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined ( e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses ( who may be seven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable or 
purer in character ). This proposition is contained in Ysj. n. 80 
on which the Mit§.k^ar& remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in nuniber 
( and of the same status as) of those examined are available, 
they i^ould be examined by the court even at a late stage. The 
rule is that as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yaj, 11. 80 also has given rise to various 
interpretations. Vide Mit. and AparSrka on Ysj. 11 80, Sm. 0. 
H. p. 94, V. P. p. 130-134. The Mii thinks that the verse 
applies where the plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witness^ pro- 
duced by hun are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
^se he may be allowed to cite other more re$pectable or more 
numerous witnesses to prove his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while Aparftrka holds that 
the verse says that when the party who has to prove his 


529. f elS i etwi t u rfi ig iw we v i g t w 

"Bn N WWf I. 62, does not mean but sfiflre (as wr. V* p. 8 

saya) lit. washed out. cleansed (carried far). For detailed explanation of this 
verse wide wy notes to ur. U. pp. 78-80, The Madanaratna introduces Nir. 
1, 62 with the words, ‘aw wfte f i ro f efflvewl sswfwwerut » ’■ > • 
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case cites witnesses which the opponent feels are false, tiae 
opponent may prodnce more respectable or more numeroua 
witnesses to depose to the contrary and he would thus prove 
the first set to be false. Apararka relimi on K&t. (408) for this 
proposition^. It may be said that AparSrka’s interpretation 
appears more natural. V. P. ( p. 134 ) accepts E&tySyana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of Yaj. IL 80 ) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party's 
case but also establisli that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of 3)erjury. 

Yaj. n. 82 provides tliat if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denies at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he ^ould be 
fined eight tim% the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a br4hmaua witness similarly guilty if unable to 
pay may be banished ( or his house should be razed to the 
ground). Nsr. lY. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIU. 107, Yaj. IL 76, and Eat. (405 ) pres- 
cribe that if a person who has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose ( I e. remains silent ) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for tliree fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
sabhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses (as Eat. 
340 provides )***. The Court has to find out which set of wit- 
nesses axe to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmaiastra works, both secular 
and other-worldly conseiquences. Ap. Dh. S. (H 11. 29. 8-9) states : 
‘ When a witness depots falsely the kii^ should fine him and, 
in addition, the witnera incurs hell after death’ andGaut. 
provides (Em. 7 and 23), ‘a witness tellixig the truth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to he censured and fined’. Mann YUI.; 
118 stat^ that witnesses depose falsely through oovetousness, 

530. vwv t s([Nni[) vgT tiv 

WTOT » ^ « «KIWT. 4Q8 q. by amnS p. 679^ 

m. p. 333, 94. «qp. JJ. p. 134. > 

VT. Ii; 80, p. 673, ty. arr. p. ,3?i. 
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wrong’ideas, feax, rfriendship, sexual passion, wrath, ignoianoe 
and minority- and prescribes (YUL 120-122-) varying &irafor 
pei^ury arising.from these several causes. B;c. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
Pi -301 V. 21') regards^ a -corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murderer of a brshmana as eijually sinful. Ysj. IL 81 and 
Eat. (407) prescribes^ that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidence- and ihe witnesses guilty of perjury ^ould each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various dilutes and a brshmana ( guilty of doii^ the 
same )-should be. banished from the country (but not fined). 
But when a person ( of any of the three castes other than brah- 
mana).is j^eguently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given.physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty br&hmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of- his house). The Mit. on Ysj. 11. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes (YUL 380) that a brshmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or- corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the brshmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu YUL 108 says 
^ where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (beii^ held as a false witness owing to 
ihese.portentous haiipenings ) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side arid a fine to the kii^.’ The Sm. C. (H p. 94 ) 
eaplaiiu ^t this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
^rould wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. Est. (410) 
contains^ a similar rule, but he states tiiat' the king should 
Wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
valUe pf the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent 
Manu YUL 117 ( »=Yisnu Dh. S. YUL 40) prescribes that in 
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whaterei lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut. IS. 24-25, Vaa. 16. 36, Manu VIIL 104, Yaj. IL 83, 
Vi^nu Dh. S. YIIL 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of the 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
Ym. 105-106, Yaj. n. 83, Visnu Dh. S. VIIL 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witne.ss of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations o f boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech (Sarasvatl) or he may offer into lire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda ( Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
X X. 3-5 ), or with the three verses beg inning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam’ or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Jig. L* 
24.15, ‘uduttamam varuna’) or with three verses of which 
waters’ are the deity ( Bg. X 9. 1-3 ‘ apo hi siha ) Vi^pu Dh. S. 
VUL 17 adds that a &udra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmaSastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the peak- 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the MahabhErata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi®® 45. 35, 
109. 19. It is stated in Santi 165. 30 that speaking falsely is 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of ( L e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 36 mentions those five 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VUL 112 also for a 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that 
he disapproves of this sentiment®®, when he states, ‘according' 
to some falsehood entails ho fault ( i. e. no expiation need be 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at).. 
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marriage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in gmng relief to 
one distressed*. Vide Gp. B. pp. 507—508 quoting HSidta 
Dharmasutra on the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale &c. 

Nsr, (IV. 335-236) states that when through®® the care- 
lessness of the creditor ( who dies ) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods ( of proof ) may be resorted to, via. codanM 
praUkSlam ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuMUeia 
(putting forth arguments) and iapathu (special oaths and 
ordeals )®«“. Kat. ( 233 q. by Sm. 0. IL p. 52 and Par. M. ID. 91 ) 
has a similar verse. Yakti according to Narada IV. 338 means*® 
‘ the creditor should follow ( the debtor ) by arguments and by 
hirdself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation ( subsisting between the two)’. Others- 
interpret yuldi differently, that is, it means ‘logical reasoning’ 
Kat. (314) defines**® ‘yukti’ as * the ascertainment or know- 
ledge of a lihga ’ ( i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ), 


fifsN « wUpiT w winithr* ?nre» diwreftsS • 
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IV. 235-237; «wir 

»gn V T. 386 q. by *V* V- P. 168, ■which explains *nTf as ‘ ^qifnvT 
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S38a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads wlfvr sffiiwtf;- W as sepa- 
rate words. The Sm. C. II, p. 52 explains that as meaning ‘ pressing or 
urging the debtor three, fpnr or five times in the presence of third persons 
■without the debtor protesting against the demand The Madanaratna and 
V. P, p, 168 appear to read’ ■ sTiq^U i mg i Sa r (equal to wt^sn+awfiNsi®) 
and interpret ' if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre- 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that he is a 
debtor'. The Madanaratna explains * wiqawiaw r s; Vfgw r ^ 
itto ri «u ajsi&wiwt * 

539. I %?wiwt5ts»wwtqfWTlilm- 

f^s « WRtf rv. 238 ; n. p. 52 exiflains as ‘ aigidR- 
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qxt. m. HI. 91, wjuamrtT P- 43, »V. V. P. 167 which explains %fp?t 31^^ 
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It is stated By B^haspat! that amtmdm ( inference®^ or pre^ 
sumption ), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
hut it is inferior to witnesses ( vide note 433 above ). VySsa 
( q. By Sm. 0. U p. 95 ) states that aminMna is the same as 
hetu and tarka. V. P, (p. 167) remarks that ( long continued ) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yuMi according to the 
definition of Katyayana. Yet by popular usage yukli is res- 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ goballvarda ’ explained below 
under ‘ steya Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding, A.p. Dh.®** S, H. 11. 39. 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) ^ould decide from signs (L e. by 
inference ) or divine proof ( ordeals ). Yas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty ( stolen ) may be declared to be ( the 
thief or offender ). Manu IX. 370 (=Matsya 337. 166 ) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in Ms possession the articles stolen and tools for theft ( for 
house-breaking ). * An adulterer is proved®^ to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being cau^t with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fixe ), a murderer by being found ( near the 
murdered man ) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession *•— say SankbarLikhita®*^. 

341. u- by VCT. nr. ni. p. 87; 
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quwslks 1 q. by m nr. m. U9. ?sgSw. II. P 95. wr. sr. p. 168. 

544. Compare, sec, 114 of the Indian Evidence Act which lays down 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course of 
natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustratioti (a) to 
which is * the court may presume that a man who is in possession of^tdlto 
goods soon after the theft is eithet the thi^ br has received the ^ods -k^w- 
ing them to be stolen, unless he can account for his poSs^(^ ** 
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Kaut.-?**:1V. 12 and Yai. n. 283 sinxilarly.say tTiat’ adultery may 
be inferred from ( the man and woman) being caugbt in ^e act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs, left ( such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, chejk &o. ) after carnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned ( or of both ). 
Nar. ( IV. 172-175 ) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications ( or circumstances ) themselves serve 
as witnesses a,nd lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a £ire>brand in his hand ( near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed®*® ( found near the scene of murder ) as the murderer, one 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an a.«!sault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs ( such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood ). But Nar. IV. 176 gives the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. ]^t. 

( 337-338 ) further provides®*’ that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent ( such as a debtor ) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition (such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document ) or holding out tempta- 
tions ( to the witnesses or sabhyas ) or the concealment of his 
wealth ( to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree ), 
there the original claim ( such as a debt ) may be presumed to 
. be proved even if he ( the opponent ) denies his liability. 


; . S45; gireara: I etfSlwvjnTsd e?arRit*v: srfiww- 
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*546.. Best on ‘Evidence’ (12th ed, 1922J sec. 294 cites as an illnss 
^tr^Uon.pf circumstantial evidence the fact of o'ne armed being regarded as 
the probable murderer in certain cases.. .Compare Wills on * Circumstantial 
; evidence ’ (7th ed. of 1937 English and Indian combined) p, 145 ‘Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the .witnesses or the officers of justice, or by 
.•.tba-conceaJment, . suppression, .destruction, . alteration of any article of 

• r^eal .evidence*. . 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench the wordp ' idtnesses 
may lie, but ciroumstanoes cannot’. But this so-called maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. Narada’s warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356 ). Kaut.®^ ( in IV. 8 ) remarks : ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as MSndavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture ; therefore ( the king ) should punish 
one only after thorough examination Mandavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Bfhaspati®*’ also remarks that ‘ a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts ; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results ; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding ( not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning’s*. 

The 9th Act of. the Mioohakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum- 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
( of vyavcJ&a-du^tatH, as the author says in Act 1 ). 

NSr. lY. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi- 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 
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the valne and defects of purely circumstantial eyidsnce, : . 
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Sapathas ( oaths and ordeals ) according to the place, time and 
strength of the litigant, such as fire, water, his spiritnal merit 
and others. Mann THE. 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth would have to be found out by iapathas. 
Divine proof is called daiviJakriyU or samayalariya ( Visnu Dh. 
S. IX. 1 }. Some writers make a distinction between iapathas 
( special oaths ) and ordeals ( div^xs ), others ( like Manu VIIL. 
109-114, Nar. IV. 239 ) do not For example, the Vivadacandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 'when there is no witness in a dispute 
^tween litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals®* and various iapathas'. Ace. to the Mit (onYaj. 
XL 96 ) and S. V. ( p. 106 ) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof { (Mvya pmtnava), but in disputes of small value 
Aajxrfftos ( oaths ) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit ( on Yaj- 
n. 96 ), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. ( p. 170 ) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while iapathas take time for decision ( because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath ). VySsa 
quoted by Sm. G. ILp. 96 employs the void iapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one's ‘satya’) and ordeals like 
balance. Sahkha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
eating poison, enterii^ fire, holding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas^^. Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusii^, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof®®. 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to Clinch one’s assertion or to 
clear one’s character or reputation. STar. (IV. 243-244) refers to 
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the ^eoial oaths taken for clearit^ themselves by Yasistha 
when he was suspected to be a yS^idham ( a demon or sorcerer ) 
and by the seven sages together with India, who ( sag» ) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres (by each among them®*). 
Manu VUL 110 also speaks of the iapatha taken by Vasiftha 
before Sudas, son of Fijavana ( when the sage ws® charged by 
YidvSmitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
Narada (lY. 243) refers to Fg. YU 104. 15-16 in the first of which 
Yasistha made the imprecation,®® ‘ May I die this very day if 
lam&yStudhMm or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhSua be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons’ 1 Manu YIIL 110 also refers to the same 
hymn Manu‘ VUL 113 ( “Nar. lY, 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Mauu YIIL 114 further pro- 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pap. Y. 4. 66 {satySd-asapathe).^^ 
TSix. lY. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment 
Har. lY. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and anus, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukfta) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.' Brhaspati®® enumerates the special 

554. In the AnoMsanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
‘ Evidence * (12th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 
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refers to the story thus: g SIHSVt nwPt: • 

nwirf5rwRrv u nSlr8^ 5rpng B?Fi. 

^ M , 

556. The story of king KalmSsapada cursed to be a demon by Se^ti, 
eldest son of Vatistha, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vati^ha is 
narrated in £diparva 176 (cr. ed. 166). 
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oaths mentioned by Mann and Nir. and adds that they are to be' 
employed in small matters ( civil and criminal ). l^e Yisnu 
Dh. S. (IX. 5-10) prescribes that when the litigant is a Su^a 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five kr^tfdas he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand durdU, grass, sesame, silver, gold or eartii 
taken from ploughed land, that ( IX. 11-12 ) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and brEhmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a Sudra. Mann VUL 111 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss ( of reputation ) here 
and after death ( by falling into Hell ). YEj. H 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 pavas for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath**’. 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modem 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Xp. Dh. S. H. 5. 11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt ’ ( about a man’s guilt*** ). 


&9. 7he Miti explains * ! 

jso. <r w i stm. w- n. s. ti. s. 



chapter XIV 

ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Rg. 
L 158. 4-5, wherein the sage Dirghatamas, son of Ucatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not barn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
may not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to tire 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dirghatamas 
by dcisos headed by Traitana. Rg. UL 53. 23 also, where it^^ 
is said ‘ he heats the axe (oraoc. to S&yapa ‘ just as tlm tree 
is’ injured by contact with the axe &c.' ) does not contain a clear- 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated a|X$. 
Atharvaveda*® 11. 12 is held by several Western scholars tO' 
contain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view*®*. 
The Pancavimsa ( or Tindya ) Brihmapa 14. 6. 6 r^ers^®® to the 
story of Vatsa* who was abused by Ms step-brother that the former 
wa.sthe son of a iudrawoihan, against which Yatsa protested, 
xirged that he was a brS>hmhna, entered fixe to prove the 
tmth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu YIIL 116. This is probably the earliest 

aifsmqrarvff gtmaewsfig: Jiir.i. 158. 4-5. • " 

562 . irt§ fwfir f^ g«tf& i W#ir uvssrr 

n tg. m. 53.5,22. 

563. WT ^ i «f&* etfit wwiY «iioa # 

12. 8^- 

564. Vide Proceedings of f&e AmeAcan Oriental Society, vol. XIIX pp.' 
CCXXl-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Lfld wig (III. p. 445), 
Weber (IndischeStndiea XIII. p. 164 ) and Zimmer (Altindiscfae Leben, p, 
184) about the mention of the £re ordeal in the above hymn, it is sought to 
be proved that the -hymn refers to re-establishing a soiled reputatioa and- 
relUnce is placed on the Kau^kasutra ( 47; 25 ff) which does not treat ft.as a 
fire ordeal hymn. 
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waPiWtitit » stt^rt 
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and clearest reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the OhSndogya^^ Upanisad YL 16. 1. 
5.p. Dh. S. n, 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (H 5. 11. 3) Aps^tamba 
^ates that after carefully considering ( tiie charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning ( of witnesses ) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. i§an]dia>Likhita 
( n. 552 } name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron Manu VUL 114 mentions only two 

the. holding of fire (i. e. red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but Nar. lY. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj. IL 95, Vifpu Dh. S. IX-SIV and 
NSt; IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
Tcoia ( consecrated water ). Narada, however, knewj two more 
viz. tapkanS^ ( IV. 343 ) and tai^irda ( IV. 337 ). Brhaspati (8.3.1!. 
voL 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5 ) and Fitamaha speak of nine 
( Apararka pp. 628, 694 respectively ). 

Yaj. n. 95-113, Vi?pu Dh. S, IX-XIV, Nar. IV. 239-348, 
E^t. 411 t' 461, Sukra IV. 5. 233-270 treat of the several ordeal^ 
PitSUnaha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment. That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is ehown by 
the M^cchakatika Act iX.43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named ) and by Baps who 
mentions the same four in EEdambarl, para 47^. Among the 
digests and commentaries the MitSkparS, the Smrticandriks,.the 
Divyatattva of Eaghunandana, the VyavahSramayQkha and 
the VyavaMrapraksSa contain the most elaborate treatment of 
OTdeals*®. 


St sfilqiriS w VI. 16. 1. 


.567. » fg. q. by awtwf 628; 

fdqqst • qs w wsd ssstitoh i wvA 'ctst* 

hy p. 694; the same verses are 

quoted as ff^‘8 ill p. 574 and Wf, it, p. 45. 

569. Those interested in the further study Of ordedls may consult my 
translation of and notes on; thn Vyavaharamayukha* ' 
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I)wya is defined as 'that v^hioh decides a matto (in dispute) 
not deteimined by human mea33S of proof ’ (Y. May ) or ' that 

whi<ih decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof ’ ( Divyatattva®’^ p. 574 ). Medhatithi on Manu 
Vm 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may ( by some trick ) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer bums. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in- 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain resulta No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upom Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter ( who may for aught 
one knows be telling lies ), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past livea The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. K 2%, Nar. IL 29, IV. 239, 
patios Eat. (217 ) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence ( witnesses, documents, 
poswssion) or circumstantial evidence was available. E&t< 
(218-219) prescribes that*” if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king ■( or judge ) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach ( i. e. are able to establi^ ) only a part 
of the allegations ( in the plaint ), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
may be complete ( i.e. completely cover all allegations ). When 
Nar. n. 30 ( » lY. 241 ) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 
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a; ldli6l7 place, at night, inside a house, in cases ; of ea^oast and 
when- a deposit is denied, or when Eat.( 230.) ^prescribes that 
trial by . ordeals is to be resorted to in the case, of persons accus- 
ed of conunitting sSkasa in secret {i.e. by wearing masks &c, 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Elat. (229) states an exception to this viz. 
when tUle dispute investigated is about sShasa or . about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there: is an option that witnesses: or divine 
proof- -may -be resorted to. - ' NSr. IV. 242 states that divine proof 
deiild- be -resorted to when the chastity of women was in ^estion, 
in theft and eaAosa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability.. Sits's ordeal of fire at once comes to mind as. an 
illustration Of HSrada’s rule. B^haspati^^ and BiiSmaha say 
that in- disputes -about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which' does not forbid divya altogether, .but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine -if he fails by the divine proof, divya is not to.. be resorted 
to. -The ordinary rule was that ordeals were tohe administered 
to the defendant®* (E[S.t. 411s=Vienu Dh. S. IX. 21),. But 
Yi.}>-BL 96 gives an option that any one of .the two . litigants 
ihay by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should-: a^ee to pay. on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment This means that human proof is adduced, to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof m.ay be resorted 
to prove , a negative proposition as well ( e. g, a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
hot;borrOw a loan ). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being or iirastha 

. 573., a vid wfiwoiu: • emvt- q. by on 

n. 22, ejSw® II. p. SI. - 

574, are# eT% i%wr- 

bv vr • enr'in'. in fJjar on tjt ii. 22, p. 629. n. p- si. 

■ 375. • fters? ia (bar; on ^rr. n. 22. 

ii.-p, S3 ; mflvTl f^wRTf • W 9* by swn^ 

y. 629."^i%w« ‘IIiP- 53. 

' ' ' S^. *f fwfbv>ar5w • |pa«f 

fNii^ * wi?9T.q. by swuw p.’«95, vw. wr- III- 152, nr. V. p. 172. 

■ 37-7; on (vr- n. 93) thefjRjT- explains ‘sfitmKIrflr 

.nmnav wad* vnfr niwtrspussroi^r w ?S5e& ew •fSauftiS- 

Siraa (head } indicates the fourth stage of a iaW-suit 
vis; success or defeat and tince fine is imposed on the defeated party, 
it indicates fine or corporal punishment. - ■■ 
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(in Yftj. 95, Visnu Dh. S, IX 20, 29, PitSmaha, NSr. lY. 257, 
Xst. .413-413 ). Yai H. .95;.prescribeB, that the ordeals .of 
balance, fire, poison .and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of 'great value and not elsewhere and in 11. 99'.he sayis 
that all claiins above 1000 papas ( of copper } are to. be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit- 
ting of any one. of. the five grave sine {rmhdpUlahts) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard .to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine, on defeat. The ordeal of 
hoia was allowed i-n all claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Yij. II 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to wonien, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, brahmanas and the diseased; tlm 
fire ordeal (i. e, heated plough^are and heated mssa) to 
kfatrlyas, water ordeal, to vaityas, poison to SQdras. N&r^ IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varpas similarly, l^&r, lY. 
356 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who aie much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Fitihnaha Quoted by 
Mit. ( on Ysj. n. 98) 6idds minors and old persons to tl^se. 
The Sm. O. IL p. 103 ' explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Smpti (q. by Hit. on 
Yaj. 11 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and ko^amay be 
'offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in.' all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. K^t. (433 ) holds that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
'doihestio Servants and usurers should be given ordeals as’ if 
they were iiidras. Esk. ( 433) allows all ordeals, to members 
of all castesi except that brShmapas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeal EAt. (434-436) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water tp those . who ply boats or who suffer from difB- 
culty in breathing or .cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
; in incantations and yogic practices dr who suffer from ( excess 

378. enwpftevRC « 
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of) bile or phlegm, nor hoia to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheista Visnu DL S. IX 25, 29 and NSr. lY. 255, 332 contain 
similar provisions. Eat (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, Tiz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a brShmana, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by) 
peculiar sect marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga praotioes; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men are not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. Sahkha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (Apararka p. 842)^^. 
EAt. (433)®*® lays down the following rather remarkable pro- 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mU&im and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. TheSm. C. and Par. M. say that this applies 


579. • snrai firS: • w 
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»TO!TOmp. 579; wr.U. 180 * gfit >. in the 
Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 *A. b. {£. I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage handle boiling 'water, we 

stfilie with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance*. In I. A, vol. 19 p. 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 A. D. of the Mahamandale^ara Kirtavirya IV that Candriki (or 
Candaladevi), the queen of Laksmidhara of the Kattas of Sugandhavarti 
(Saundatti) was a pativrati and got success by ghatasarpa ‘ 
qiSaa gin ’. The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake has been already placed and asking a person to take 
it pat is mentiobed. Vide also Heport of South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 
para 66 for the ordeal: of dipping the fingers in boitiug ghee or oil. 
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only when they cannot secure relatives or oth«r persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Yyara^ratattva ( p. 579 ) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecohas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed ; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vida note 580. Yaj. n. 
97 and NSr. IV. 368, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
bridimanas. The Hit. adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( ii^tas ). Pitamaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro- 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. NSr. IV. 354 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter {iiiira), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cooL Mr. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mifc (onYsj. 
n. 97 ) and Par. M. EL 162 quote PitSmaha to the effect that the 
months of Gaitra, VaiS&kha and Margailrsa are common to all 
ordeals, koia and balance may be administered in all montha 

As regards the place, PitSmaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the ju^e appointed by the 
Trfng in the presence of learned brshmanas and the public ( or 
the ministers)®®. Kst. (434-35 and 437 ) provides:®®* ‘ordeals 
should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of tn e" accused of grave sins and near the royal gate in the case 

asi. iRq# nsh m i ■ngrwmt ge wtf 
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of those charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in cases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside hunian 
habitation ( in a lonely place ) they fail as to the matter in 
hand ( i, e. they cease to be decisive ). NSr. IV. S65 prescribes 
that the balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the' 
Mit. on Yaj. H. 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp. 183-186 
( all relying on Pitamaha ) and Vyavahararnirnaya pp. 148-53 
( relying on PrajSpati, PitSmaha, Br. ) is briefly sis follows 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhmryu priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the iodhya ( person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself ) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the iodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Ohi^ Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to' offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dhahna to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals ) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Yaruua and ' Kubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to A^i and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
ousters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
qjmurters as having different- colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &o. ). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat-- 
ing their names) to the south Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(xapea-ting: their names) between Inihra and' IsSina (i e. 
Ibetween e^t- and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Kudras.to the west of A^ni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses, between Yama and Nir^i ( bqtwesn south and south- 
west), assign a place to GaneSatothenorthofHi]:xti,'to the 
Maruts ( seven ) to thq north of Varuna ; to the north of the 
l»ianoe (or the place of other ordeals) he should invoke 
Diirga. idl these deities are to^ be invoked with appropriate. 
■Vedio . mantras (set: out in .V. Miay.X He shoujd offer the 
several items., of worship from arghya ( water offered by way of 
honour ) to •drnament to Pharma' ( as the principal deity ) and. 
then tb the subsidia^'deities from Indra to I)urg3 ( according' 
to appropriateness ) and then sandalwood paste, flowers^ incase./ 
lamp and naioedya to the deities from Pharma to Purgi. The 
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flowers for Dharma are to l)e red. Up to this is the work the 
Oiief Jastioe. Sacrificial priests i^oold offer into fire in the 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the OSyatri and with ‘ Om ’ 
and ‘ smM ’ at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the todhya with the 
mantra, ‘the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi- 
lighle and Dharma know ( see or mark ) the deeds of men *. 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tula or dhata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
( such as khadira or vdutnbara ) should be cut to the acoompani* 
ment of vedio mantras ( employed in making a sacrificial post). 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a tratuh 
verse beam (called akea). The posts ^ould be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should. face the east (i e. the 
posiB must be in the south and north ). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
su^ended from the transverse beam of the firame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for su^ending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the scales should mpve and which 
should be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the aroh% and touching the upper surface of &e balance' 
In the pan to the west the iodhya ^ould be placed and weired 
against day, bricks and stones placed in the other pan. ^^n 
traders Or goldsmiths or braziers ^ould examhie the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hsu^ng down 
from the arches and examine the perfect horizontality of the 
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beam of the balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials ( clay Sco . ) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the arch ( to show the exact position 
of the pans ). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Ysj. IL 101-103> 
*^0 balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods , for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
( doudof) suspioioa Mother I if I am a sinner then take, me 
lower, if I am pure take' me upwards*. The person is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 376 and Visnu Dh. S' it. 9 ), 
then he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nar. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X 10-11). A 
worthy brShmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time c£ five palas or Then his weight is again to 

be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (ac& to the 
com. ori i^ar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dlpakalika on Yaj- 
JL 102); if he weighs the same or goes down ( t e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
to . the judge, the brihmanas and sacrificial priests and. take 
leave, of the: deities .invoked. B^haspati (SBE voL 33 p. 317 
y.. 19) . states that he who .weighs the same should be weighed 
once more; .If the pan or the beam at the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the. breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows .—Nine circles with cowdung 
ate to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, Vayu, Yamh, Indra, Kubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 diigukia in diameter and the space 
between two eircles was to be 16 ahgulas. In each circle ku§a 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them ; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith- by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
SO pdios (16 palas ^ in' the case - of a weak man ) and eight 

. ... 584, A vinadi is the time required for reciting CO long syllables and 60 
yinadis make one gbaliki. So five vlnadls 'will be equal to two minutes. 

” 58 j. '.A weighed 320 gufljas according to the Lilavati (1.4), 
Acc. toJDivya4ttya, (p. 60S} 20 paUs were egusd to 66 five masas 

aid 4'i^5jasV which, while accepting* the view that a pala is equal to 520 
gufijas, gives the rather measurement into tbl^as {iotas ), 
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aiigulas in length till it becomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the iodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the jdre ( in the red-hot piece ) is to be invoked 
with several mantras ( such as Yaj. n. 104^ and Visnu Dh. S. 
XL 11-12 ). The iodhya should stand in the first circle facing 
tbe east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the dodbya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he ( the 
judge ) should place seven leaves of the aivaUha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of tbe todhya 
(that are covered with leaves). Then the Sodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece ^ould walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th®® circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the Sodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent. Eilt. (441) and YS.j, H 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier ( i. e. before reach- 
ing the 8th circle ) or there is a doubt ( whether his bands are 
injured or not ) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeaL 

The orded of vxder cA described in the sm^is and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. ( H. p. 116 ) remarks that®®® 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vcgue ( in 
its day ) it passes over the procedure of these and takes up the 
description of kofa ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a tcraya ( an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodJiya on an even 
and cowdunged plot He ^ould offer wor^p to Varupa (Lord 
of watem), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows ( the 
points of which are niade not of iron but of b^boo) with sandal 

586. Before the red-hot iron is pieced oh his bands the sibsT repeats 

vttoi ww i vr. 

II. 104; tbewT^t^ 5. 27. (cr. ed, 5. 22) has the same verse (bat reads 

587. aw «« *wi^ 

S||#a(! Sjtf ;ia n. p, 112, sir. IJ. p. 196, 

588. 3watwfkw45w«w«i38mntt?ii^i^r»mtww 

fJW*' H. P* 116. ■ - > 
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Iiaste, incense, lamp, flowers. A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of 150 tostos ( cubits ) from the torapa. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in narel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post. Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to DurgE, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing ( embodying the accusation } oh 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brShmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana^ three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, ‘ O Varupa 1 save me by means of truth ’ ( Y&j. 
XL 108 )^. Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of Ihe torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the iodhya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches hiin and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the iodhya or sees only his head ( 1 e. the back of the head ) 
when he reaches the arch the dodhya is to be declared innocent ; 
but if he sees other parts of the head ( such as the ear or nose 
&o. ) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Orded of poison. After worshipping MaheSvara with incense^ 
and the like ( mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahedvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several smHis give different mantras to be recited by the Judge 

in involdttg the waters (so that there is an option). Vide Vi^n Dh. S, XII. 
7-8 (tvamambhab Ac. ), Pitffinaha (toya tvam piS^nSm prii^b ^*) 4^0^^ 
by theMit. on Vij. 11. 108, K&. IV. 316-317 (satyanrtavibhSgasya Ac.), 
ESlihSpnrana q. by V. F. p. 206. The mantra in Sahkha-Ukhita (q. by 
•Madanaratna and V. P. p. 206) was wJht • VWifh 

^ trew I I- The Ms of uqsR(«r 

reads 

590. It is most appropriate that 'Siva is to be worshipped in the poison 
ordeal^dnce, acceding to the Fanianic mythology, he swallowed the HalS- 
hala pdsoa prodneed at the churning of the sea. 960 yapas 
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gods and brShmanas. The poison to be selected is Sdrii^ 
(derived from the ^rnga plant) or «M/Ssa«56Aa( aconite) or 
hcamceoata (Visnu Dh. S Xni. 3, Nar. IV. 333 &o,). Pitamaha (q. by 
AparSrka p, 713) treats the three as distinct, while Yij. XL 111 
appears to prescribe Sarhga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected, V ; sau Dh. S. (XITI. 3-3) also does the sama 
In the rains the qu.viitity of poison is to be six ^iws in wei^dit, 
in snmmer nve, in bemanta ( and SiSira) seven or eight and in 
sarad ( autumn ) lesri than the latter ( i. e. six yavas aco. to Mit. 
and three acc, to V. M&yiikha), Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after- 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brSh- 
mapa. Visnu Dh. S. X,l.l.l. 6-7 and Hir. IV. 335 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yaj. H 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. ‘O 
poison] thou art the son of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and' be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent)*. N&r. IV. 336 
states that then the todhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innooeni If the dose of poison is large, the Mit. (on Ysj. IL 
111) says that when the fiodbya shows no change till five 
hundred claig>ings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pit^ 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending todhya ^ould be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
^ould be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 

The ordecd qf koia. The todhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Budra, OurgS, Aditya) with san^ wood 
paste, fiowers etc. and made to bathe the imagra with water. 
Then the judge asks the todhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra ‘satyem rnJSbUraksa’ ( Ysj. H. 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls {prasrH ) oi that water. PitSmaha 
gives some special rules, fihe water may be that of the bs& 
of the ims^e of that god of which the iocdiya ia a devotee or if 
he holds all ime^es in equal esteem, then of the Sun. In ti» 
case of DurgS it is her spike ( Sola) ihrdi is to be bathed, 
orb in the case of the Suit and the weapons in ^ oa^ pf dfitCik 
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gods. The water of the bath of DurgS is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and the 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to br&hmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
ko^a ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Acc. to Yaj. n. 113, Visnu DL S. 14. 4-5, NSr. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the koha, ordeal the Sodhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did not 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illness must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic ). Drinking holy water ( Jcoiapam ) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty ( vide Mjat. V. 326 ). 

Ordeal of Tabula itioa gtsAm). It is to be administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or other monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice i^ould be made 
white (1 e. husked ). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. Ihe rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of ( the 
image of ) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhya ^ould swallow thrice 
the rice grains. He &ould be made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his saliva he should be declared 
■guilty. 

Ordecd cf ( heated piece of gold ). In a vessel 

of copper, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angolas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point. Then the judge should 
oast into it a golden piece weighing one misaka ( equal to five 
guUjUs ). The should take out the heated golden piece with 

the thxunb and the next two fingers. If he does not jerk his 
fingers as there is no scalded skin he diould be declared to be 
ixmooent. There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
poured in a v^sel of gold, silver, copper, icon or clay and 
it shoul d be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
leaf is cast into it the sound * ckum’ is produced. Into .the 
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boiling 8^ee be should cast a golden, silTer, ct^per or iron s^ 
ring once washed. Then he should invo^ the ghee with this 
mantra ‘ O ghee I thou ait the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art neotar; burn him ( the Sodhya ) if he is a sinner ; he cool as 
ice if he be innocent.’ Then the fiodhya takes out the ring from, 
the boiling ghea If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phSla (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. V0I..33 p. 318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. 0. IL p. 119, V. P. 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve palas, 
eight ahgulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with bis tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The.Vyavaharatattva (p. 608) mentions that aco. to 
Maitiula writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the Ch§.ndogya Upani^ad is aphSila divya. 

. Ordeal cf dharma (L e. of the images or pictures of Dhaixna). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
Sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron pne of Adhaima ^Ould be prepared or the judge should 
drnw on a birch leaf or a piece of .cloth figures or pictures of. 
Dharma atnd Adhsrtqa respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled over the two, he should worship 

them with white and dark flowers respectively. The images or 
figures ^uld then be placed in two balls of clay or cowdung. 
The two bails Should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a jcowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in'the presenceof brShmapas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites froni the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. TheSodhya should repeat the words 
‘ if .1 am.free from guilt may ( the image or picture of ) Dhaii^ 
Come to my hands ’. .Saying this he should take out one ball 
from- the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent .Th^ 
resembles the drawing of lota 

Ordeals played their part in Abe judicial .systems . of most 
ancient countriea In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the cconmonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of irmooenoe 
and floating, of guilt Stephens, ( History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. I p. 73) suggests that the ordeal of 
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was. a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
( 1176 A. D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were aboli^ed in England 
from 1215 A. D. ( HM, vol, 1 p. 300). In India there is epigra-. 
pTiift and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. . In the 
Kittur Pillar Inscription ( J. B. B. R A, R vol. IX pp. 307-309 ) 
dated in Kaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Eadamba king 
JayakeSideva there is a description of the phSladivya which was 
administered by mutual agreement oh Sunday to an £cirya 
Sivaiakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with EalyAna- 
Sakti the scsrya of another shrine and whose hand was exami- 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of toe agrahSm village DegSve. In the Silimpnr stone 
dab Inscription of the time of Jayap9.1a,deva (E. I vol. Xlfl. 
p. 283 at p. 291-292 ) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


591. la Bears * Buddhist Hecords of the Western Tvorld, ' voi. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Ch^ang's travels vol • I. p, 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water*. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty : if the man floats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced Innocent, 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of iron and make the aiccused sit on 
it and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of his hands ; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone axe placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance ; if he is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies ; 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It will 
he noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the sxbrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal. Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachaii, vol. II. pp. ISQ-ldO) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words *the accused person is invited to drink bish called brahmana' (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma in 
YSj* II. 110 and Nar. IV. 325 ). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if he was not drowned. He describes the kosa ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurat^y, but states that if the man has spoken the truth he 
weighs more than before. He describes conectly (gold piece 

taken fxojh boiling clarified butter) and also the ordeal of the red-hot iron 
piece; , ' 
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balance*®* (about 1200 A. D.). The Visnukupdin king M&dhaTa- 
varman in the 7th century A. D,, (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Eesearoh Society, vol. VI pp. 17, 20, 24) is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( cmsitcMiiwdlia-divt/ah ). The E. 0. vol. Ill 
( MSridyS Taluka Ins. No. 79 p.47 ) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vira-Narasimhadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
HoysaleSvara in the capital Horasamudra and came out sxic> 
cessfuL E. 0. IV. p. . 27 ( Yelandur Jagir Ins. No. 2 page 37, 
about 1580 A D.) is a charter to potters whose headmen under- 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 ( vol. 60 p, 179 ) an 
extract is cited from the Archmologioal Eeport for Travancoro 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a brShmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Oalicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Eeport of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘Peshwa’s Diaries’ voL 2 p. 150 ( in 1764-^65 
A D. ) mention is made of tajptakcUaha ordeal ( i e.. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal firom a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brou^t to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his rfeht hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatrem, 
nivSdapatrem &o. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Havjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire' undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Kalyan in iake 1666 Pausa, bright 11th, Thursday 
( 1745 A D. }. It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacnred river GodSvarl at Eopargaon in 
accordance with DharmaSSstra in the presence of the Peshwa 
hiinself and learned brahmapas and near the temple 

of the god ^kleSvara, that as the opponent W£« long in 

S92, ..'wv 

9 E. I. vol. XII, at pp. 291-893, , •, • 
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possession the ordeal had to be performed by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas (i. e. 166 ^o^oaandtwo 
mSsoa) was heated red-hot and the sodhya carried it across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to burn, that his hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent .was made to pass a docu- 
ment of victory to iodhyd called *yej^pci£ra’.: Tbs des- 
cription agrees very closely with that given above!. In the 
same work: at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone ( in 1742 A. B. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other vatanpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on divyas reference may be made 
to Pr. Dines Chandra Sirkar’s ‘The successors®^ of the ^ta-r 
vShanas’ Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Eesearches’ vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Khan at 
Benares tried by pliSla divya two cases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Gtovernor-Qeneral, Warren Hastings. In the 
‘ T^ya-sammelana-vctta ’ (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelanak-vxtta pp. 100-154 of the Bharata-itih^sarsamiiodhaka- 
mandala.at Fooha (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Yaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis- 
tration of Jimtice in the times of the Marathas in' which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


593. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Sirkar refers to * Divyaiattva of 
Brhaspati* (in 'Snooessbrs of the Satavahanas ' Appendix p. 360). A Divya- 
tathra of Raghunandana is well-known, . A Divyatattva of Brhaspati has so 
far bean me&Qoned nowhere, ■ 


CHAFrER XV 

DECISION 


The last (i e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is MM 
(Ysj.lL 8) or mnjaya (decision). If pratyshalita (as defined 
above on p, 298S) is regarded as a pSda of vyavali^a (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four psdas) then the decision is not 
a pQda of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (V. P. p. 86 ). When 
the evidence has been led, the king ( or chief justice ) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff Nar. n. 42 says that the sabhyas should aek 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced®*. It is stated 
by YySsa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a csise is 
based on eight sources ®* ( 6 acc. to Sukra ) viz. the three pmmavaa 
(possesion, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, Sapathas (ospths. end ordeals )• the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. Pitamaha prescribes 
that, in disputes where there; are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no reoomrse can tiie had to divine proof, there tto 
king is the final deciding factor as he; is the lord of all*®. 

It is stated by NSrada JL 41 and 48 lhat, whether, a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct (ie. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents} or 

594. vwerwRsr f^vr i xm wv- 

iwrsv} II q. by n. lao, to. «rr. ni. p; 199. , 

593. 0r. Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 3S) is not right when he trandates 
Nar. II. 42 as ' whenever the false assertions have been removed the jndges 
niiail pass a decree’. He has not also correctly rendered the com, of 
Asahaya. There is no word for 'assertions’ in- Nar. II. 42 ‘TOig W I ^ 

which the comment of Asahaya is : iifiiSTOmI 

wg® wtWH fi gifiw ww4jwitnnii*rws unvcswi^ 411^ 

ssrfsl .. r.. 

396. tw iSi ^ w TOt gTOprr 1 sii^dgRl'r^r gi 1 wwisiwt 4giR i> 

«tm in «gg. fk. p. 138, sg. g. p. 86. IV. 3. 871 (reads tsfUt). 

Hss apparently r^ardssmrois as one. • 

397. 

B fimwr q. by n,86, to. w- ni, p, 93 . 

p;,'43,:fnpTTOf*' 
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whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should he declared by the sabhyas ( the 
judges) and that a Jayapaim (a document of success Le. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of hTSrada { quoted by Apararka p. 684), Brhaspati 
( S, B, E. vol. 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. (359-265), Vjrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Yaj. IL 91 and Apararka p. 684) and Vyasa 
(to. 0. n, p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment®®. 
It was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discusaion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the diief justice and bear the royal seal. Yaa 19. 10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award* 
ing of punishments ( agamSd^r^anlac-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Taj. EL 91 ) that other members of the assembly 
( who are not judges ) proficient in sm^i may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this ^as not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
Vivedacandra p. 146. Kat. ( 256 ) applies the word paicStkSm 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jceyapokra to a document ( given by the judge ) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called hmwadi ( because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause ) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kaut. (Hi. 19) appears to employ the word 
*pai(StkSra’ in a somewhat different sense when he says ‘the 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted ’ ( i, e. is found guilty )*®. 
The Mit. (on Ysj, IL 91 ) differing from Kat. holds a jayapatra 
to he a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is deW- 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called 'hhiapatraha'. 
It is to he regretted that ancient jayapairas in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. GXLn — ^ni Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper- 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated iake 849 { 928 A, D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one suvarya in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B, O. R. S, vol. Vn pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K, P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta Weekly Notes (pp. CSLIX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithila in iaku 1716 ( 1794 A, D.) and in J. B. O. R, S. 
vol. VI pp, 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down inthe sipitis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupuloimly formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance ; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
miSra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabhs, called dharmadhyakqas and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence (sarmmH) at the top 
of the document Vide Journal of the Bfliar and Orissa 
Research Society vol. XXVHI for 1942 for nine Sanjskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithil& , in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The Mit (on Yaj IL 91 ), and V. Mstrks p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter.heihg 
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agitated again, while a document given where a party ishlnavSdl 
(i. e. a Mnapab'aka) s^es the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a mr^ya-patra ( kulUdibUr nirmvs jayapatrdbM't^sMmyaya- 
jAram tcdra Mj-ycm parattapatmmiti yUvat, as the Vy. Nirpaya 
p. 85 says ). It would be better to adopt the reading ‘vrOapalram ’ 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the iring 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving Manu VTTT. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i.e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIU. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi* 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (1 e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. 'if I be defeated in this 
suitl shall pay a hundred papas') then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party ( Yaj. IL 18 and NSr. IL 5)®*; 
compare Vispu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg- 
meht was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233,.' whenever any legal proceeding has been completed (i(tri&i) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul it’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greed). The words 'tlrita' and 
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‘ anuSiata ’ have been variously explained The word ‘ tirita ’ 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
ASoka ( E. I. Vol. XL p. 253 ) as ‘ tilita-dandSUam ’ qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medhstithi and Eulluka explain them as 
* decided according to the rules of the ^stra’ and ‘taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party’ respectively. 
Kat. (495) defines them differently : “"When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves ( without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tirita and 
that matter or side is called ‘ anudista’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
VaijayantI seems to have Eat. in mind and defines ‘ tirita ’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘ anudista’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false ( Bhumikanda, vaisyadhySya, verses 11-13). 
Nar. n. 65 ( S. B. E. vot 33 p. 33 ) employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. IL 306 respectively explains as (tirita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine ’, and ( ‘ anudista ’ ) as ‘ decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party Vide AparSrka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Eat. quoted in the VyavahSrasara (p. 101)®®* 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro- 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver ). Eat. (477-480) points *®® 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make q brahmana debtor return the decretal debt 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy- 
sical pain (te. imprisonment). The king should make a oo- 
sharer or friend ( of the successful party ) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse ( i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay ) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un- 
able to return the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, Sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor ). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brShmana. Manu also (IX. 339 ) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brah- 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the kir^, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
cared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
( except women in execution of a decree for the i>ayment of 
money ). If in ancient times state policy exempted brShmapas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State inindra exempts a^iculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 31 of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists ’ Belief Act (Bombay Act XVll of 1879 ). As regards 
women also Kat. (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules: 
“ Women who are not independent should not be arrested (for 
offences like adultery ); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender ; women should be punished by their lord (t e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punidiment the male offender. Even if a woman whose 
husband has gone abroad be consi^ed to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns.” The Sm. 0. IL p. 333 explains 
that the first verse applies to a woman who can perform the 
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expiation for adultery and wlio is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nar. (II 40) lays down®® a gualifioation that wh.en a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (I e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sdbhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
couri Where a litigant either through folly or insolence*® 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party ( Y3,j. IL 306, Nsr. I 65, EiSt. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Ysj. H 31) ®®. Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
te. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or inttmicated, serioudy 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village ( I a in a forest ) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
( Nar. I 43 in S, B. E. voL 33 p. 16, Yaj. IL 31-32 ). Fourthly, a 
kii^ could set. right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at throng ignorance (Mit. on 
Yaj.IL 806)«“. 

Ysj. ( n. 4 and 305 ) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are su^cted to have been wrongly decided by the aabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation ^ould again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he ^ould 
levy &om the aabhyas and the pm;ty who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. EfSir. 1 66 ( in S. B. E. 
voL 33 p. 22 ) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( = Matsya 227. 158 ) 
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and 334 prescribe that when ojSdcers appointed to administer 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king ^ould 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amSiyas 
(ministers) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the amatyas or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 payas. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti tsxt for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftai ” yol, 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
( of 13-8-1764 A. D. ) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Fhadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of BimiSstri, famed for his impartiali- 
ty and strict life, to another ju^e on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Bam^istri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Manu ( YUL 174-175 ) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes according to the 
dictate of dSstra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers inerge in the ocean. Br. and NEr. I. 74 ( S.B.E. vol. 33 
p. 24 ) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to dEstra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven®*^ 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the law and is subject to public punishment. But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
. conditioUs of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The nlenaos is not that of the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to be a crime 
at another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 49'7 ), while it is 
not a crime but a civil wrong in English Law. 

6ii. OTWrillu vrsrr i ^ ^ 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed secular 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prayaioUtas ). Vide Manu IX. 236, 240, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 362, verse 22 ) and Paithlnasi quoted below Maine in his 
‘ Ancient Law ’ chap. X ( 3rd ed of 1866 ) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation ( p. 370 ) that the ‘ penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes ; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds’. Dr. Priya Bath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918, Lecture XH) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown ( on pp. 264-266 ) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
ohalas, padas and aparadim and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu VIIL287, 
Yaj. JL 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Kai (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of caring the person injured 
and some sdatium to him. Ap. Dh. S, ( I 9. 24, 1 and 4 ) lays 
down that ihe slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity ( i. e. as compensation to rela- 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation.®^* The CShSndogya 
IIpahi?ad quoted above ( p. 362 ) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There is a passage in the Tai. S. II. 
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6. 10. 1 ( quoted in H. of Dh. voL H p. 151 n. 346 ) whioh statra, 

‘ He who threatens a brahmapa should be made to pay a hundiv 
ed, he who strikes a brahmaua ^ould be made to pay a 
thmipa nd . It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as solatium to the wronged. Jn Hg. H. 33. 4 
( which also occurs in Tai. S. HI 3. 11. 5 ) the poet prays to 
( the Full Moon personified ) that i^e may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be ‘SatadSya’, SSyapa’s 
rendering of this word as * possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words ‘ datadSyam 
vlram ’ in the Tat S. IH 3. 11. 5 are translated by Prof. Eeitb as 
‘a hero whose wergUd is a hundred’. This is incorrect, confound- 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Hgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient smrti writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes, though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wroUged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilized societies, take the law into his own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrdngdoer. Ysj. II. 16 and Har. 1 46 
(SBB vol 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complainiug 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
caimot secure the object he wants. In all ancient societies 
the lex talioms (the law of retaliation, viz. an eye for an eye ^ 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed. Manu YUL 380 (whidii is 
almost the same as Nar., parusya, Verse 35), Ysj. H 315, 
Vi§nu Dh. S. V. 19 and l§aiiKha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb‘d a man of low caste offends against a 
brShmapa, that very limb of bis ^all be out oft, Another and 
the most important purpose of punishment is deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil<doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that mi^t be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punidiment ( danda ) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rSjac^arma ( p. 31 ). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The ^ntiparva (15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of puni^- 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Yama and of the 
next world and through fear of others ( i. e. public opinion ). 
Gaut. XL 38 derives the word dav4o from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X ) when the sentence psissed on C&rudatta 
for the alleged murder of VasantasenS is inroclaimed to the 
oitmens by the executioners. ^ Another purpose of punMment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

6X7. Vide Dent. XIX. 21. Lev, XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye for eye &c. ), the code of Hanunnrabi ( about 2200 B. C. ) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan’s ' History of Roman Law ’ ( tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871 ) 
p. 114 the 2nd provision is: • retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation ’. In Hammurabi's Coda 
( text tr. by C. H. W. Johns, 1903 ) sections .196 and 200 are: * If a man has 
the loss of a gentleman’s eye, his eye one shall cause to bo lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shall 
make his tooth to fall out 
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committing further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil- 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VUL 318 ( =Vas. 19. 45 ) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punislied by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medhatithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and nOt merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early shtras like that of Qautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajfiavalkya, 
Nar. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien ( 399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India (Madhyadeia) under the Guptas apparently : ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal puni^ments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off’ 
( Legge, 1886 p. 43 ). TUs may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien : ( Fragment XXVII p. 71 ) ‘ a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremitiea He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death’. The DaSakumSracarita (H p. 56) states that the Mauryas 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banidied. The first separate Bock Edict of 
Aloka at Dhauli (Corpus L I pp. 93, 9?) shows that great 
Emperor’s airsiety that his judicial officers ^ould strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much Sorter than in the West Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England ‘there can be no doubt that the legis- 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system’- (Bis. of Or. Law, voi. X p. 471). As- stated by 
Dr. Hart Cin ‘Way, to justice’ p. 94 ), at the beginhing of the 
19th century in England more than a hundred offences were 
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punishable by death. In 1833 a child was convicted at Lud- 
gate Hill for stealing a bos of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide ‘In the service of 
youth’, by Dr, J, M. Brew, 1943 chap. XV. p, 208 ). 

Manu VUL 139, Yaj. i 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 387 
verse 5), Vyddha-Harlta (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( dap(?a ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence.®^ The first takes 
the form of saying ‘you have not done a proper thing’, the 
3nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adimnm 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purdhitas and sons ffiiould be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persona 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahapStakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Bf. ( SBE vol. 33, p. 388 verse 8 ) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brShmapa (appointed as chief justice), 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
{ on the recohimendation of the chief justice, pi^vioSkainate 
stfUtdh ). The Mfcohakatika ( IX ) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority’ (nirme vayaM punmam 
ie^ tu rUjS ). Gaut. XIL 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VH. 16, VHL 136 
and Taj. 1 868 ( =Vrddha-HarIta m 195-196 ), Brhat Para- 
Sara p. 284, Kaut. IV, io lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), lemming and monetary position of the offender and by the 


621, The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (publiahed ia Gaikwad Chdental 
series, 1931) deals'aihattstively with the' subject of punishments. 
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fact whether the offence ig repeated. This provision means that 
the dharmatSstras did not hold that the same puni^ment must 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Kaut. 
{ I. 4 ), differing from the view of the acaryas that there is no- 
thing like danda for bringing under one’s complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes tbe subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect.^ 
One reason why some of the works on dharmatastra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of hmrmupalia (a man 
committing certain sins is bom in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird). Vide Mann XI. 49-52, Yaj. DI 207-216, 
Visnu Dh. S. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
under pS&titu and prlSyaidUa. Gaut. XU. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting ah assembly 
of learned brShmanas. The Dandaviveka (p. 36 ) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award- 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu VUL 337-338 for theft ), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VIII. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing wiih regard to which an offence is committed ( as in Manu 
Vin.285), the person against whom an offence is committed (such 
as an idol or temple or king or brahmapa), age, ability ( to pay ), 
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that this is the fundamental verse about all offences ‘ 
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qualities, time, place, the nature of the offence ( whether it is 
repeated or is a first offence). The Esjataranginl (VUL 158) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose ( the king and 
ofScers) must award severe punishment. In modem times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho- 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must be 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed ( i. e. variable ). ^ey 
range from a to the confiscation of all wealth ; ^d 

fines were of three kinds called pro^Aama sdJiasa, madJimtm t^iam 
(middling amercement) and «fto?na soAoso (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sankha-Likhita the first®* 
amercement is fine from 24 papas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 

624. srewmsw: i 

Wf'tf 1 q- by f%. r. p. 664, p. 23. 

There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid; According to Vijffinesvara the figures of fines in such 
verses as Mann VIII. 378 ( where no metal is specified ) are those 

of copper, while according to Bharacbi ( quoted in S. V. p. 150 ) they are of 
gold. The S. V. remarks that local usage is to be followed, The V. 
MayiikhaCp. 255) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pana is a copper piwe one in weight and that 

kar^ is one fourth of a pala. Br. ( q. by Sm. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Mann (VIII. 132-136 ) beginning with the dust ps^lfe in a‘ team 
and ending with ^rmpana is to be followed in ordeals and fines. An 
interesting siddight is sh^ On crimes and their pnni^ents in the In- 
scription of Calukya Vikramaditya V ( dated sake 934 ) from G^ag which 
provides that the fines for abuse, aSsanlt, for drawing oat a daggg:, tor 
ctttbWng and for adultery by a bachelor were respectively 2 p^as, 12 pa^, 
3 gad^nas, 12 gad^inas and 3 gady^te ( vific E. I. yol..20',p. 64;) ' 
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in proportion to the yalue of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu VUL 138 ( =Visnu Dh, S. IV. 10 ) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Yaj. I 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit. explains that the lesser figures of Manu re- 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose. hTsr. (sahasa, verses 7-8 ) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of soAosa, 500 is 
the lowest for middling sahasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of alT prcqperty, banishment, branding and 
catting off of a limb ). Mnes were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punidiment. Kit. ( 490-493 ) lays*® down the follow- 
ing rules : Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a mSsa, there it is a golden mSsa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in ms^as, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in k^nalas the same is 
to be understood; a misa is ^h of a ^r^apana. ’ The 
general rule that les^ punishment is to be indicted on women 
is stated by Eat. ( 487 ) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender ( of the same kind } and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.’ Kaut. ( HL 3) provides: ‘ a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (le. after attaining 
majority ) the woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount'.’*® Angiras quoted by the Mit ( on ysj. 
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in. 243 ) states that®* an old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
half prsyatoitta and l§ahkha quoted by the Mit. ( on the same 
verse) that a child less than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
praya&oitta*2». Under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gant. XTT. 15-16, Manu VIIL 338-39 prescribe that a vai^ya, 
a k^atriya and a brShmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a dudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kst, (485) and Vyasa state 
this as a general rule for all offences*®. In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-13, Manu Vm 267-268 
(asNSr.parusya 15-16), Yaj. IL 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaidya or a sudra abusing or defaming a brahmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 papas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisiya or Sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 papas respectively ( nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XIL 13 ). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
d ifference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
. higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dapdaviveka p, 20) various forms accor- 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. Harassnent or pain may be inflicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous ( by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass ) and marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VUL 135) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
( either whole or half )i the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brUhmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country ( i e. he is to be only banished ). 
Br. (SB£.33p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore- 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Manu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there- 
from. Gaut. Xn. 43, Kaut. IV. 8, Manu ( Vm. 135, 380-881 ), 
Yaj. IL 370, H&t. (sShasa, 9-10 ), Visnu ,V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol, 
38 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-HSrlta YU 191 prescribe that 
a brabmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nsr, ), a mark appro- 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ass.®’ Yama,®* 
quoted by Sm. 0. and V. P., while providing that abrahmapa 
wais to be free from- undergoing corporal punishment, allows 
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In these days of fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
gnevauOes or for justice pursued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of his 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahmana referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(prayopavesa) for four days for securing punishment of her husband's 
murder^ (who she believed was a wizard ) and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the guilt of. the accused began to starve himself and found 
proof by supernatural means ( I^jaiarahgini IV. 82-*’105 ). 
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the king to keep a biShmana offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guardii^ cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
brahmana. The Mit on Yaj, IL 370 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating guru's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog^s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for brahmana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX 337 and 240, Vi§nu Dh. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender (whether a brahraapa or not) 
did not perform pr^aicUta for those grave sin& Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Borne and in Britain up to 1699 ( such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &o.). Vide Baines* 
‘Story of punishment’ p. 63. The Bajatarahgip! (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Oandraplda of Kashmir 
when a brahmapa guilty of the murder of a brihmapa was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smrti rule. 
Manu IX 241 gives option that a brahmaiia ( unintention^ly ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a brahmana offender* 
according to Gant. VTT. 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all werfth, taking 
sureties from Tiim, proclaim^g him as a thief ^ in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. S.p. DhS. (IL 10.37. 16-17 1® lays down that a brahmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another’s land was 
to have hip eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his IMe 
(while a dudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence ). Vrddha-Hanta ( VIL209-310 ) says that a brahm^ 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he riiould have his 
diaved, that he should be deprived of all his property apd 
banished from the realm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a brShmapa offender from the death sei^noe 
was so great that Elphiustone ( Governor of Bombay ) in Eegu- 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. JV (oL 5) exempted brShm^as and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling would 
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be shocked It is not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the briihmana from the death sentence was unanimous or uni- 
versal. Kat (806) contains this remarkable statement:®® 
‘ Even a brShmana deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 
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II. p. 126. Medhatithi on Mann VIII. 123 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a first 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C, II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting ofi a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana's person as sacred 
and so saved his body; The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272*- 
273 ), in the order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment , 
in abuse, defamation and assault {pp.395-397), in punishment for gwiultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahmana. It will be shown below that from the 13th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S« V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
bad gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to, be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
1. 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in, the kingfe court whether the person be the kingfe father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal hncle. Sahkha-Likhita andKat.:(4$l ) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish bis parents, bis family priest, teacher, . near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm. C. II. p, 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines oh these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim, a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen and claiming trial only by the High. Court or like the 
privileges of the English Pews to bo tried only by the House of.-LOrds for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benefit of clergy 'abolished In 1827. Vide H, of 
Dh. vol. II. PP’. 140»^143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brahmanas. 
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causing abortion, if he be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a brshma^a woman with a sharp weapon or if he HUp 
a chaste woman*. Kautilya (IV, 11) prescribes that a 
brShmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or eneinies 
( against his king ) or who foments disaffection ( or rebellion ) 
in forts, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning, The fact that Oarudatta, a brShmapa, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Psiaka in the Mpcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against brShmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Fick's ‘ Social organisation ’ &e. p. that in 
many Jataka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The Santiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between kii^ Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment diould be light even for grave offence, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers,®*® several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man ) suffer great loss ( and 
they may die also ), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king relies that in former agffi when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying *fie on you* sufidced, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufBced, but in the later ages 
( of Kali ) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punidiment. The sentence of death was, aoc. to KSm. XIV. 
16, ^ukra 17. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except for the offence of subverting the state. Tisnu Dk S. 
V. i provides that all persons except brShmanas guilty of the 
mahSpatakas may be sentenced to deatk But Manu ZX. 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no prSyaioitta. Kau^ (IV. 11 ) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vf ddha-HSrlta (VIL 190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned Impalement was a punishment pres- 
cribed by Manu IX. 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
nig(ht ( after jdrst catting off their hands ), by Y£j. IL 273 for 
th(»e who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
Hs.rlts Vn. 202 for the murderer of a brShmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death' sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The DaiakumSracarita 4th XJochvSsa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment. Vide ' Selections &om Feshwa’s Daftar * 
( edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai ) voL 43 Ho. 143 p. 114 ( dated 
7-9-1775 A. D.), where out of seven dacoits of the Sercui CMte 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of ah 
elephant®® and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dapdaviveka (p. 20) to be simple 
which is of two kinds, when the offender is 

beheaded ( with a sword ) , and cifou or vidtra ( when the offender 
is impaled or burnt ) and it is miira ( when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed)®®. Simple death 


# (BW. XIV. 16. This is q. by 59. p. 61 verse 346. 
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639. In * Fandyan Kingdom * by Prof. K. A, Nilkant Sastri p; 224 
the sentence for the murderer of a brahmana i$ shotvn to have been that of 
being tied to the leg of a he-buffalo and being dragged by it, 

640. The word •&ddha*vadha ^ is used by Mann IX. 279 and the 

words * ^ddha ’ and * citra * occur in Kantilya XV. U axid also in Sinti 
SS, 22 qftrJ ftnfit « a ur jh W R U ssI gf R* 
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is prescribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low caste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste (with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death ( Manu 
m 366, Yaj. JL 286-288, 294 ). Vas. XXL 1-5 prescribed for a 
Sudra, vaisya or k^triya guilty of adultery with a brShmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with wo^ia grass, with red daH)has and iara 
leaves re^etively and similar punishment for a Sudra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaiSya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, acc. to 
Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi- 
ed butter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Great Journey, -while, acc. to Gaut. XXin.14 and Manu VEL 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
was to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
of lower caste. Sankha**^ prescribes this punishment ( of being* 
devoured by dogs ) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the eriing woman death by burning. Vrddha-Harlta VIL 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul- 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband ^ould have her 
ears, nose and lips out off and then she should be banished and' 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(katsgni) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
sm^i writers as is ^own in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 571-573. 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank ( and thereby caused it to become dry ) may be sentenc- 
ed to death by drowning ( Manu IX 279 ) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked ( such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb ) or who murdered a man or who destrc^ed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided ^e be not pregnant at the time 
of ihe sentence (Yaj. IL 278). Yaj. IL 279 ( «Matsyapur&na 
227. 200) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bulls 
(after the nose, lips, ears and hands are but off) for a woman 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is ^ilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 


641.’ uwT vfWf •sfk* i 

quoted by 'ik. p< 396. ■, '..i',, 

61 ' • 
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other own child (provided die is not pregnant )**2. Yaj. H. 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Har. ( parusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and resisted 
in fire. These emcnples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. ManuYin. 272, Nar. (parusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a dudra who throng insolence tries to expound 
dharma to brahmanas. Catting off limbs sis a punishment 
( particulsurly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses ( Manu 
IX. 276-277, Nar„paimsta verse 32, Yaj. IL 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a Sudra abused a brah- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely chsurging him with some 
grave sin (Xp. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu Vm 270, 
Narsids^ parusya 22 ), when a Sudra loudly repeated the Yeda 
along with twice-born persons (GautXn. 4), when a person 
abused the king ( Nar., parusya 30 ), when a person repesitedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the kin* ( Yaj. IL 302 ). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a dudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas ( Q'aut. XIL 2 ), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife ( Yrddha-Harlta TIL 201 and also 
confiscation of all property ), for any one guilty of - incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister, 

642. The general mle was that women were hot to be killed on any 
aeootmt. Vide H. oi Dh. vol. n. pp. 575, 593-94. Certain offences were 
exCeptiphs. Even as to them' Vas. XXI. 10 and Yaj. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz. abandonment when a woman con- 

caves from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. AoP. to the Mit. on V3j. III. 268 
the king appears to have had to undergo some, expiation for ordering the 
death of a gnOty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Peshwa’s court, Eam&stri Prabhhne, ordered a woman guilty of a. brah- 
mana's murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambake^ara near Ka^k {'Selections from Peshwa’s 
Daftar’, vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121-122). Under sec, 382 of the Indian CrL 
minal Procedure Code ' if a woman sentenced to death is found to be preg- 
n^t, the High Court ^tall order the execution of the sentence to be post- 
pone and may, if it thinks fit, commute the sentence to transportation 
terlife’. ■ ■ 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter>in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the <iaeen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Ifar,, stripumsayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were cut off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Ysj. EL 297 ). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XU. 44, Baud. Dh. S. L 10. 19, Nsr. 
(sSh^a 10), Manu XL 237 (=Matsya 227. 16), Visnu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be r^iorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and If the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. EL 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and ( EL 294 ) for persons of the three higher 
txxnoas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa VIL 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The RajataranginI mentions ( VI 108-112 ) that king Yasiaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brShmana’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Kesiavapandita in his Dandanlti-prakarapa 
( p. 6) quotes the author of the VaijayantI (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected wi& the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of brShmanas and with a red<hot 
iron ialUM in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised, 
Manu VEQ. 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish- 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden, Nar. (Sshasa 10) pres- 
cribes it for a brilunana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of hie caste, l§ankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses officers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthenes ( Fragment 
XXVEL p. 72 ) notes ‘ If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous '. Imprisonment for life is prescrib- 
ed by Viaoiu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra^IV. 1. 88 ( for repeating an offence more than three times) 
Fox imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1. 92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105 for a woman. 

643. The punishment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide *Laws of England* (ed. by Lord Hailsham, vol. IX« 
pp, 229-230 ). In India under the Prisons Act ( IX of 1894 ) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
(IV of 1909 ) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house* 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and peiiolp^ condemn most strongly the 
stentences of death and whipping. . : ^ ^ *. 

» q. io wjv- pp. 
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in her monthly course touching intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for offenders who were slaves 
or who were dependents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases ( !E[£t. }. The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for brShmanas guilty 
of the gravest offences meriting death sentence ( Gaut. ST. 44, 
Manu IX 241, ynL 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
L 10. 19, Yaj. n. 270 ). It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Yaj. I 339 for officers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
brahmapa witness ( Yaj. IL 81 ), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions ^reed. 
upon by a guild or village &o ( Yaj. IL 187, Manu YEL 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V. 167-168 ), for playing with false dice 
( Yaj. n. 202 and dyatasamahvaya 6 ), for a brahmana 
guilty of very heinous offences*** ( 6anti 14 116 ). Sukra 
( ly. 1. 98-108 ) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss* 
ion of the mMpatakas by persons other than brihmapas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sdbhyas (Vispu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180 ). Nar. ( praklrpaka 10-11 ) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender , 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms . 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
^ankha-Likhita**5 quoted by V. R. p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced punishment wsis prescribed for committ, 
in^ an offence again. Visnu Dh. S. IIL 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of .a second 

' 644. iWSW r st%ii& Sw 14. ,116. 

64S. t$iSMt<URrorii^ i g aww -- 

qt ^ g iui} , sTtwwgr- 

mt uiW (inr«rg«rnSf wr i ft gws c f PWgs nr a arrftV 

^ ?ts1%sr ilwrs « rwt qenu' 3i c tt 

^■1 ftwRf!- 1 t <r. by ft.t. ■ 

p. 656 , which explains smftg ... 

qsnft ’• Compare section 60 (a| b; c ) of the Indian 
Ci«il Pro, Code for the property which is not liable to attachmenf and sale ' 
fn execaiioa of a decree^ 
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offence (thragh a first offender may be let off with a mere 
atoonition). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender as to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house- 
breaking from tie roof, his thumb and index finger may be cut 
offer he may be fined 54 panas, for a second offence all fingers 
may be cut or a fine of 100 panas may be levied ; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 277, Yaj. H. 274, Visnu Dh. S. V. 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Xp. Dh. S. JL 10. 27. 11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive ( Kaut. HI. 19, Yaj. 
n. 221, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient (and even modern) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag- 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo- 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard^s finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted a s witches and hanged 

gflut m ^ » w 

i ircVTi^ww^’fhlir 

IV. 4. 

647. Vide ' Selections from Peshwa’s records* vol. 43 pp, 25-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in Kolhapur territories ( and a wizard of the mang caste 
being impaled }, p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the Patils 
without Government orders) and Rao Bahadur Wad's extracts fromPeshwa’s 
Diaries vol. H. p. 7 ( for confiscation of. Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser ) and vol. VIIX. p. 147 ( for catting off a finger ). 

648. Vide e. g. 6 State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches held in 1665 

A. O. before Sir Matthew Hale C. B. who condemned them to death ) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1682) and Stephens' 'History of Cr. Law of 
England * vol. IX. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D. Vide Idea's ' Superstition and force* (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bulls and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch- 
craft cases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning^ and 
interesting paper on 'Witchcraft in Ancient India ' by Dr, Wihternitz ih 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 28 pp. 71-83^ * 
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ManuIX.390 (=Mataya 227. 183) prescribes the very mild 
punishment of the fine of 200 papas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblins. . Medhstithi and Kulluka say that if the 
magic rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
mtirder. Bp. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 361 verse 16 ) provides banish- 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Eaut. in H. 5 prescribes that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides that among the duties of the nUgaraha is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con- 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once infiv^ 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment ( whipping &o. ), 
paying fines in oasL Prisoners may be released f roin jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV (Corpus, 
1 1 vol. I. p. 123 and E. I, vol. IL pp. 253-54 ) Emperor ASoka, 
promulgates that he gives three days* respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to deaii and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra ( Corpus L i 
vol. L p, 126-128 and E. L vol. H pp. 258-259 ) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years ( which is in conformity 
with Eautilya’s dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Atoka addresses his officers of jimtice in the 
capital (Nagcmm^vc^nkcO}) that they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
paiu In spite of this if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, Atoka 
in his early career was most cruerand had constructed a jail 

, 649 . n. 5. 

650. ■ w. 
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that -was called Hell-prison of ASoka(vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp, 88~90 ). Manu IX, 288 reQuixes that all jails should be so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all ( in order to 
deter others from committing offences ). The SilappadikSiram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation ). Kalidasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra®^ (Act 17) makes the VidQ§aka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Your Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released Kalidasa ( in Eaghu 17, 19 ) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi, The Brhat^ainhita 
( 47‘81 ) states that when the kit3g takes the Pu^yasTuinot 
( ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in cohjuno 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pau^ or 
every month ) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. In the Mrcchakatika ( Act X ) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsaceurita^^ (ZL 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (17. .). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies, 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mahkpatakas ( by 
way of fine or confiscation ) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu ( IX 
244-4S ) recommends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Yaruna ( the Lord of waters ) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned mid virtuous 

651. uwi I wbtepT ^ *w4 fturet* 
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hrShmanas, that are lords of the whole world. Manu (IX. 
346-247 ) farther states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality &o. 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts ( which will be discussed 
below). ButNSr. (pSrusya®®* 11-14) contains the following 
remarkable passage : ‘ If a ivapUka, a nieda, a cavi^old, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vrdiya (i e. deprived of caste for non- 
performance of upanayam), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or ^iritual teadier — ^if these ^ould transgress the limits 
they must observe towarc^ their superiors, they should be punish- 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded £» committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another ( who is his superior ) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs ) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment ( whipping ), but he ^ould 
not inflict fines on them The Mit. on YEj. H 270 quotes a text 
of Yrddh^Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
* the king ^ould avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences*®®. 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the snniis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of mactena, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
( Mit on Yaj. n. 50 ), there was ho scope at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smiiptis and dharmaSSstras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 

654. vuf i%5 • w ii 
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allowing mere lapse of time to prevent a man from asserting 
his just rights. But rarely there were writera who were more 
secular and laid down periods of limitation. For example, 
Kaupdinya*®* ( quoted in V. Matraks p. 341 ) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer- 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or ( the 
creditor or debtor ) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place : 

1. Manu VUL 148, Yaj. n. 24, Gant. XJL 35. Vas. 16. 17, 
Nar. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoyment of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views on the subject which have already been 
indicated above ( on pp. 322-325 ). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundari^, deposits, and 
to the property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and brahmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XTI. 
35-36, Vas. 16. 18, Manu VUL 149, Yftj. IL 25, N&r. 
IV. 81, Br. ( S. B. K voL 33 p. 312 verse 21 ). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by hfSr. 

( upanidhi verse 14) to articles borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvakila, nifljsa and 
praUnSSm, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VlII- 
145-146, Yaj. n. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-«. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Made! (q. in Sm. 0. IL 
p. 69 quoted above on p. 326 ) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend- 
ly way would have to be returned ( at the latest ) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost. Aco. to 
Vyasa®®^ this rule would not apply to what is lent to , 

656. ^ irifmwiw 
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friends, relatives, brahma^as and the servants of the 
king on their requesi 

4. It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrib- 
ed for avoiding a document on the ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vide Kat. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able ( to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable ( even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison ). Vide 

Kat.(299)«8 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas- 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Kat. ( 301 ).^ 

6. 1^0 suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
yeai^, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out ( by the creditor to any body ) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
( a B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 )«“. 

In the preceding pages we have passed in review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiased reader that the Dharma- 
^tras evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous 
astern of judicial procedure of a high order. Nsrada, Brhas- 
pati and Katyayana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 A. D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu- 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. Ttiis S 3 rstem compares most favour- 
ably with any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West up to the 18th century A. D. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONTEACTS 

There axe only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife (atripuj^sayoya ) and partition 
of wealth {dHyabhSga) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentator& These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law Tvadam (recovery of debts) is treated of first Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of DharmalSstra pp. 427-636. The topic of dSyabliMga 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyavaMrapadaa 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailment, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the con- 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in XHrada ( as the Sm. 0. H. 
p. 206 expresdy says). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did ncit evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contract &o. Similarly the dharma- 
Sistras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to say on these transfers is tacked on to some 
v!i<mJmxpada e. g. they speak abotit sales and exo^nges of 
under E«vSmi-vikraya and rtmavivSda, about gifts under 
dattepradsnika and about mortgages under ?nSdsna. As this 
work has to represent what the ancient law waff likethesami 
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arrangement lias been followed here. Similarly the law of 
crimes is not to be found in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law such as vSkpSrusy a, dapdap£rasya, sEhasa, 
strlsahgrahana and steya ; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the smrtis in different 
places. 

A great deal heis been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions ( vyavahira ) 
The Arthad&stra ( in IlL 1 has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
people, those charged with grave sins, sannyfmns, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices ( like 
drinking and whoring ) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people Eautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs ), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress ( imprisoned or confined ) 
are invalid. Yaj. (H 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by sayip^ that all transactions brought about by 
force or hraud should be declared (by the king) to be un- 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside the town or village ( in a forest 
Sco . ) or with one’s enemy or by persons unconnected with or 
unauthorized by the persons who are to be bound by them. ^ 
Manu ( Vm. 165 and 168 ) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mortgage, gift) brought about by force or fraud are 

661. swi*ww%«r ftm fwar, pi«f^ wA* 

vf lu rvT gs«Rvrw fJwr, sjsjruraTetwnrsm- 

nr(n. ^sniFe 

vr 'gat w • wJ^twr m. i. 

662. it should be noted that the rules o£ Kaut. and Yaj. are is 

remarkable \«Ith sections XI to 19 . of the. Indian Contract Act 
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null and void. Nar. IV. 36-43 treat this subject*® exhaus- 
tively. Some of Naiada's dicta are interesting; He says : ‘ in 
this world three are independent viz. the king, the Vedio teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (33). Wives, sons 
and slaves are not independent ; the head of the house has 
independent power as to what belongs to him by inheritance (34). * 
Kat. (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against tUe family property. Women are not inherently in- 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control ( these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under strldhana ). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj. II 33, Nfir. IV. 97, Kafc (517) and others*** is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor ; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction ( of gift &c. ) is of 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one.**® 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces- 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are : Bannerjee’s ‘ Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan * 



663 The Vyavaharamatria p. 288 quotes five verses as from Kauudlnys 
which aire almost the same 'as Narada IV. 29, 30. 39. 34. 40 respectively. 
The learned editor does not notice this. 

664. 

qtralV. 97 ; --s w 

qeVHnj R WFfVI. 517 q. by tEf i^. II. P- 1**. ^ P- P’ 

665 For esample. if A establishes that he lent a sum to B btt if the 

latter establishes that he repaid the amount, this later fact of repayment is 

decisave of the dispute if A files a suit for recovery of the money. If A 
mortgages a field to B for a loan, and then mortg^es the same fidd to C, 
the mortgage of B. being prior, is superior to that made in favour of C The 
p^clple is Md down in section 48 of the Transfer of Ptoperiy Acf 

, 4:JV„of 1882)v ■ 
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(Sthed. of 1923); Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagannitha's Viv3.dabhahg&r]^aYa ( 3rd ed. of 
1864, Madras ) ; the several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India ; A. Ghosh’s ’ Law of endowments ' ( 2nd ed., 
1938 ) ; Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, Inheri- 
tance and Adoption and Redit und 8iUe traxulated by Prof* 
Batakrishna Ghosh ( 1938 ) ); Mayne’s Hindu Law ( 10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law (9th ed. of 1940); K.L. Sarkar’s ‘Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.C. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption ( 3nd ed. 1916 ) ; Eajkumar Sarvadhikari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ ( 2nd ed. 1923 ), Dr. P. N- 
Sen’s ‘General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence’ (1918); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
( London, 1868 ); Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts ( a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council ) containing English 
translations of the MitsAsara, the Diyabhaga, the VyavahEra- 
mayukha, the DattakamlmSmsS, the Dattakacandrika, the 
Dayakramasahgraha; West and Biihler’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. IhBg. 7111 47. 17*“ 
the poet ezolaims * Let us drive aWay the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debte ’. In Eg. X 34. 10 ( the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler, because he owes a 
( gambling ) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Bg. 
Vm. 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
T^ive double of what they lent, ‘Indra strikes by his power 
all pa^ who make representations of taking double ’.“* The 
4it. Br. 33, 1 ( ryam-amin acmmayali )*“ employs the very verb 
* aanmiyati ’ which occurs in Bg. VIH 47. 17. The Atharvaveda 
7X 117. 3 and Tai. Br. HI 7. 9. 8 Contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 

g as a v) aBW n vin. 47. 17. 

668. wffw easRST « nr. vni. 66. lo 

The word iinrcttC is very like a word. 

669. artvsnsfti srjtprfirf^sftonfT w g r affl a nrSf«ft v9re 
irarvf ija nr wgwi ’«b nwr ■fgrsrff^Or » t, #. vi 3. lo. 5 ; 

flng n’anngsrt w gm wmcv i vt; ss. i. 
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world ( of pitrs ) and the third world ( the world of gods ).**“ 
The Tai S. ( IIL 3. 8. 1-3 ) uses the very word * kuslda which 
ooours^^ in the Dharmasutras and sm^tis ( for inoney>lending ) 
when it says, ‘ O Agni ! whatever debt has not been paid bach 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it ; may I be freed from that debt 1 The ^at. Br. XIIL 4. 8. 11 
associates ftasidin with blade magic in thePsriplava. TlieNirukta 
,( VL 33 ) while commenting on Bg. IH 53. 14 explains the word 
Pramaganda’ occurring therein as * one who is born of a family 
bhat is extremely usurious PSnini employs the technical 
word ‘ uttamarna ’ ( creditor ) in his sutra ‘ dhSrer-uttamarnat * 
(X 4. 35), he speaks of ' Edhamarnya ’ (the position of a 
debtor) in n. 3. 70 and the word ‘pratibhu’ occurs in 
Panini 11. 3. 39, the word * vrddhi ’ ( interest ) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4. 31) derives the words ‘ kusldika ’ and ‘ kusldikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
vdrdhui^ka, which is employed by even Ap. Bh. S. and Baud* 
Dh. S, and which is derived by Eatyayana ( the grammarian ) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Papini refers to such 
words as ‘dvaigunika’ or 'traigunika’whichwereapplied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money4ending vk. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent ( the sQtra 
is ‘prayaochati garhyam’ ). BrahmanaspatiJs spoken of as 'one 
whoreooversa debt (TvanMdadih) in Hg. B. 34, 13 and the Adityas 
as those ‘who, themselves being the observers of r/a (the 
universal Law of Bk^ht ), collect®^ debts’ (Bg. n. 37, 4). In Bg. 
Vni. 33. 16 it is said that those priests who extract ( and offer ) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt ( to the gods ). BivodSsa 
is said in Bg. VL 61. 1 to have been the gift of Sarasvatl to 
Vadhyra&va as a son to pay off debts ( nwcj/tttam)®’*. These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 

670. srgvi 

wt wr. in. 7. 9. 8, vi. 117. 3 

(with very alight variations). 

671. ^ 'TOsiv v%*rt i ilw 
ir%aw?lr3i5’>ft»»vrf&iiS. m. 3. 8. 1 - 2 ; awi^^vi. 117 . 1 closely 
agrees. 

672. snjsppqf* stww 

t VI. 32. ^ ' 

673 ^ ' sr. S. 27 . ; 
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Bgveda it was a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitrs, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
( yajfia ) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes (pUfs) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedic study ( vide 
Tal S. VI 3, 10. 5, Sat. Br. 1 7. 2. 11 and Ait. Br. 33. 1 quoted in 
H, of Dh. voL H pp.270, 560 notes 621 and 1302 and above a 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritu«d debts. The Adiparva ( 120. 17-20 ) holds 
that men owe four debts, viz the three vedic ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general ( which is paid back by goodness to all ) 
and AnuSSsana 37. 17 raises them to five ( adding brShmanas 
and guests to the well-known three )*”. It appears to me that 
thte theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagementa 
The word had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir- 
ed for repaying the ^iritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father ( if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt ) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nto. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatioally : “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart ‘he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtors ’ ( or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
i. e. spiritual and earthly debts ). Three deceased ( ancestors ) 
must be honoured (by a man) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely ( for repayment ) of their twofold debts 
( spiritual and secular) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest ) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
hundred orores and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay the debt ( by his labour ). If an ascetic or a 
bi^hmapa perpetually keeping the sacred fire (agnihoirin ) dies 


675. iffSlatgtSB Jrnm il*w « 

— vIrs i gls wi^s ft wm- 

Vr%lan%Ht' 120. 17-20; W ir8w W • ftjWHW 

w vewsi aqpmw 37. 17. 
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without discharging his debts, the whole merit due to hIs' 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to his 
creditors”.*^ 'EM. (551, 591) tespresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house of 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of the 
pious obligation of tiie son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father.*” 

Narada IV, 98 defines ‘ kumda ’ in a rather obscure verse 
as ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced ) and the profit ( agreed to be paid ) thereon 
and those are called kimdin who maintain themselves by this 
occupation Brhaspati ( S. B. E, 33 p, 320 verse 2 ) derives*® 
kusidg as ‘that is called kuslda, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm ( by a person ) from 
a wretched man who is sinking ( or distressed ) NSr. IV. 110 
defines i^rdhu^ as the interest ( in kind ) on grain, *^*» but 
Ap. Dh. S. 1. 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ ^e word 
‘ vSxdhusika ’ and £.p. Dh. S. L 9. 27. 10 has a verse in which the 
word vrddhi occurs. Vas. ( IL 41-42 =» Baud. Dh. S. 1. 5. 93-94) quotes 


i w trsgfSwt 

H rv. 6 and 9 ; t wm- 

wiQw g ff a Rwc; jsm. m w fftfir ?•. ngr 

^ vgef wndt ^ a sum. 551, 591, quoted by Sm. C. pp 168 and 161, tnt. 
m- in. pp. 261 and 263, wr. n. p. 277. Dr. Jolly’s traoslatiOD of Nar. IV. 6 
(S. B. £. 33, p. 43) ‘three must be reverenced before the rest’ does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. meads ie that a man has to offer worship in 
srSddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon (upt^vyistraya^) 
his three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not. mean 
' to be reverenced * but ’’to be subsisted on *. The Sm. C. II. p. 161 notes 
that the verse ’ tapasvt $c. ' (Nar. IV. 9) occurs iu a Parana. 

677. R q wugwfilsq ^ I jfnSr fft’t 

» *mq IV. 98 ; The R. f^. explains: WPHWWIW iqjjsmit 
swiff ff® ^ ViS 

SRff UffURIWWlN ’ RdTfWWF p. 2. 

678. I gf a g g R tfi ffU il ff • wsidf wres«f 

ffffWC « Ifwfif?. *>y •v. w. p. 167, aqsrtw. 

678a. ^ 
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two verses : ' a vSrdhuf ika ( usorer ) is one who taking dieap 
grain lends it on condition of receiving a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmavUdim ( students 
of the veda ). BrShmana murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance ; the murderer of a brShmana rose to the top while the 
usurer trembled Here usury of the type of the one described 
in Vas. IL 41 (and not all lending of money at interest) is 
condemned as a great sin. Qaut. XIL 26, Yas. H. 50, Eaut 111. 11, 
Manu VUL 140-141 and others declare it righteous ( dharmya ) 
moneylending when an 80th part is stipulated as the interest 
per month.*’’ 

Megasthenes (fragment XEVH B p. 72) states: ‘ The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, for he again says (p. 73) 
‘ one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue 

Ear. lY. 1. states that the principal topics under the title 
of p/adam axe seven : what debts must be paid and what not ; 
by whom, where and in what manner ( they are to be paid ) ; 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the creditor. B^ha^ti ( S. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4 ) says that 
interest ( vrddM ) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Ear. ( lY. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, viz. karitS 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), IdilikS 
( interest accruing and payable every month ), kayikB. ( interest 
of a pcofa or quarter to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recov^d ), €iqkrcH:fddM (interest on interest called 
compound interest ). Maim YUL 153 mentions these four and 
commentators thereon give varying interpretations. Brhaspati 
( S. B. B. 33 p. 321 verse 6 ) and YySsa ( q. by Sm. O. IL p. 154 ) 
define kUiyikQ as interest received from the body i e. milk 
received from a cow pledged or the work put in by a slave or 
by a bull pledged. By. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 321 verses 7-8) 
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adds two more Torieties vis. iiMSvrddhi^ ( hait-liks intMwi 
1 6. interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top<knot on one’s head grows every day ) and bhogcMtha 
( profit by enjoyment i. e. making use Of a honse or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the case of a mortgi^ ). 
Gaut. ( XII 31-32 ) mentions the six, but instead of hhogoMhat 
he uses the word ‘ adMbkoga ’, which is defined by Eat. ( 501 } as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest E^t (498-500) 
defines karita, tikhavrddhi and bhogalabha. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 319 verse 1) states that the creditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (witli a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu- 
lated (l;rto) at the time of the loan or not stipulated (okfCa), 
as indicated in Visnu YL 4, Ysj. IL 38 and Vi?nuDh. S* 8 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual i^eement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 

680 . ’ibwi wwwwrwi sw 

(Hfit M fV- q- by rgSw. n- p. 154, fSt. p. 284 {reads ), 

w^#gwfT*m«nwT5qrf®wr« %: wifbn sBfSwr gsi » 

vnnf vwff VT g wt vpw » qynftVt (wriws v.i ) srqs 

sRSWSsi II fv® q. by amrlr p- 642, ii. p^54. vtr 

pp. 220-221 ; f^. P- 225 ascribes these to wirq; iSlv#’ 

qi ' iitqiiR i » f%qniiStWRft '• snwr. in xn. 32 

and sr. ft, p. 233 ; ^ 

ftpfiqt W vwft II sRTPnr. q. by 4qftw> II* P* 154, ft. r. p. 12, ft. TW* P* 4. 

681 . vRvdf trfiwiftr er « anwiwf q!«i 

wm II fv* q. by ^ftw* n. i35, m- wr* m. p* 220 ; ‘ w qQtmq gg w r- 
I»«fftw* n. p. 135. The words «dW and bandha are treated 
as synonyms by the Amarako^t and by Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 va^ VJ ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: edhsisa 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the cr^itot 
himself (with possession or without), while bandha condsts ih placing in the 
hands of a mutual friend a thing belonging to the debtor in orde r to iflsptto 
confidence (in the creditor), ‘ftvfird 

ftWBt fia: H fft I • wwf q. by «r. q. p. 224; The wr. sr. (p. 166> 
defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that he would not alienate by 
sale gift or mortgage the honse, land or other property <d his nntU the debt 
due to the creditor is paid off. This is clearly m hypothecation without 
po8sea8ion;vtwgroiqi»w aiW«diq^qfi.qt^*»'^4'^‘<l^ f P ^«^^ 
ifift ftsfni) Stswt ( fMWt qwtfw* tw;>. 
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,^iqle pledged or with reference to a surety given or with 
reference to a debt totally unsecured. Though this was &e 
.general rule, Manu VUL 153 and B?. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below 
allowed by the smiptis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. The 
sn^tis lay down various rates of inter^t from different 
points of view. Gaut. XU. 26, Yaj. IL 37, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 
90-91, Manu VIH, 140 ( «NSr. IV. 99), Br. ( S.B.E.voL33 
p. 320 V, 3 ), Yrddha-Haidta YIL 235 and others state the rule first 
laid down by Yasistha that it is just and proper to take every 
month ^th part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months,*® and Yrddha-ESrlta adds 

WW « fv® quoted by . f%. p. 6 which says f j t gu ii rath i Q{tfSur 

Qiwfgf gg w ug tjenr? Pfi g sfslS 

«srt. Vide p. 443 of gg. This verse occurs in i5. g. p. 14 which says that 
such actions are condemned, but il a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
can and does recover compound interest and so on: armfrr 

5 ^«nT^ W9 tjsf k This shows 

that the a.ncient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the murder of a learned brahmana. Vide Baud. Dh. S. Is 5. 93 and 
Vas. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418, 

683. t XII. 26 ; iTwnra^ 

ftfjsvT gv gsffsT i#TvSri srf^ II. 50 ; juHppniri^ i vspt- 

!• 5. 90-91 ; guunflfiireRqt *n^ sraimr f% i gg 

i gi<hr q. by 

g. p. 447, which explains ; ggiar^ Udj- eBri ^ grggV g I. 

Should ws not read gg . in the quotation from Karlta? Gant, 

and Vas. provide that five masas were the interest on 20 panas p6r month 
and if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin- 
cipal snm was the proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Yasistha by Manu 
Vin, 140, Nar. IV, 99 and others), then the pana, acc. to those two. must 
be equal to 20 masas (i. e. 100 raktikas); while acc. to Baud, the pana 
.would be equal to 16 masas. When Harlta says that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 25 puraHas (which were silver coins and each of which weighed 
32 raktikas) and that in 4 years and 2 months the interest on 25 purSnas at 
8 panaa per month came to be as much as the principal, it follows that a 
raktltf of silver was 40 times as valuable as a raktika of copper (8x80x50 
ek 32000 divided by 800). But this does not' agree with what Sukra states 
(note 162 above). Probably the relative valctes of gold, silver and copper 
vatied {f'om age to age, ;acoording to the supply 0! some pr all of these metals 

for^gn countries. 
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that double .the .interest stated above may be taken when then 
is nothing pledgedi to secure the debt. Ysj. and Yyisa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when some thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Yaj. H. 37, Manu VIIL 148 
( »=Nar. ly. 100), Visnu Dh. S. VI. 8 provide an option that two, 
three, four- or five per cent per month may be charged as inte- 
rest in the order of the wrvas ( i. e. 8 per cent per month for 
abrShmana debtor and so on). Yaj. H. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. Vyasa^ 

( in Par. M. HL p. 381 ) provided that the monthly rate of inte- 
rest was i^th of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, «^th when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anutasanaparva 117.80 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest. EAut, prescribed 
( as stated in n. 688 ) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kat. ( 498 ) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the sastra 
in times of difficulty ( in order to induce the creditor to part 
with his money ) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court.®** It is probable that 
thage rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
these times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times; as expressly stated by 
Nfe. IV, 105-106 that*® these high rates ( including eight per 
cent per month ) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. ManuVm, 141 ( =Nar. IV. 100) holds 
that to take two per cent per month ( on unsecured debts ) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather e, g. interest at 85 per cent is said to have been 


684. on VT. n. 39 quotes a Sutra of Br. for raising the rate of 
interest according to the varna of the debtor ( ) * 
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oharged on a deposit of six gadyWias with the mahS^cmas 
of Sivapura ( vide Yewur Ins. in B. L XU p. 273 ), Ysj. JL 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 20 per cent per month and 
tbe Mit. adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu Yin. 157 leaves '&e rate of interest in 
the case of seafaring merdiants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Xaut. 
( HI 11 ) states^ that the prescribed ( dharmya) rate of interest 
isli paya per cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
commercial usage ) it is five panas per cent per month ( as the 
highest, it appears ), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact- 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the smxtis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a (creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
the money lent. Vide Xaut. ( HL 11 ), Manu VIII. 151, Ghiut. 
XII 28, Yaj. n. 39, Vi^nu Dh. VL 11, Nar. IV. 107, Kat. { 509 ). 
This is called the rule of dvcdgw^ya*^ in the smrtis and of 
damdupat in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail Manu VHl. 151 and Gkmt. XU 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruith, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent Yaj. H 39 states 
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tJiat in the case of cattle and female slaves when loaned thehr 
progeny is the profit, in the ease of liguids ( like oil and ghee } 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. IL 44-47 says the maximtun recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids ( like oil ) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of tilings that can be 
weighed. Vide Vignu Dh. S. VL 13-15. Vfenu VI 17 ( amilMnStn 
dviffuvU) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. K51. 
( 570-573 ) states*® that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pewls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 333 verses 13-16 ) and V. Nirnaya p. 339 
( quoting Bharadvaja ) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called dumdupcU in modern times express- 
ed laconically by Mann VUL 151 and Gaut. XD. 38 is this that 
‘ the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi- 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest*” laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent This acted as a great 
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check on the creditors’ rapacity. Several propositions are laid 
down in the Mit,,*®* the Vyavahararaayukha and other digests 
that graft exceptions on the general rule, and that flow £raai 
the interpretation of Manu VUL 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is received every day, month 
or year and is not claimed in a lump sum at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides ( S. B. E. vol, 33 
p, 321 verse 11 ) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
bliogddbha may be taken by the creditor ( irrespective of the. 
question of ) as long as the principal is not paid^. 

(2) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a £re^ agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu ( VilL 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E. voL 33 p. 331 verse 60 ) allovr such a fresh agreement 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of damdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor ( who takes the liability pU 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
than double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession ( called 
‘refer’ in the Mit. on Ysj. IL 89 ) and reduces the total recover- 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called ' sekq' in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
^ount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of dimdupat 
would not apply. 
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The rale of dSmdupoj lias been acted upon by the courts in 
India in modern times Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rule of dimdupat 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ( XVH of 1879 ) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of dSmdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act ( of 1939 ), sec. 42, 
the Ms^as Debt Conciliation Act ( XI of 1936, sec. 16 ) do 
the same. 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time ( if one has been fixed 
by Ihe parties ) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( B?. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stc^s when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits &e money 
in the hands of a third person ( Gaut. XIL 30, Ysj. H. 44 ). 
With Yaj. EL 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act ( IV. 
of 1882 ) may be compared. Vas. EL 49 states the retharkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor.®® Nar. H. 39 


694. Vide BaUsrishna v. Oopal I. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 ( where it was held 
that the rule of dimdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanohand v. 
Bapusaheb I. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 ( held that the rule of dimdupat does not 
apply, when the defendant is a non-Hindu ), Gopal v. Gangaram I. L. R. 20 
Bom. 721 F. B. ( the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
nweseitate the existrace of an account between the mortgagor and the mort- 
^ee in possession about the rents and profits ), Sundarabai v. Jayawami 1 
Bom. L.R. 531, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtore and creditors both 
in reject of mmple as Well as mortgage debts ), Khiinji v. Chunilad 21 Bom. 
L. R« 41d (by agreement interMt which does not exceed the principal may 
becajAtalwed). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to ^ow 

interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide WiitoMn’s 

• Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians' (First Series), 1842, vol. II 
p. 50. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews ( vidie 
Ps^m XV. 5, E*ek. XVUI. 8 and 17„Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the lancient 
sntttis (as more heinous than even the murder of a teabmana, H. of Dh. 
vdVil.p. 124n.269). ' 
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(S. B. E. voL 33 p. 33) provides that no interest runs on the price of 
commodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has b6en 
idly promised ( to bards and the like ) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest.®®* Kat. (508) has a similar verse,®® but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nar. Eauf. ( HL 11 ) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Yedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house (gurukula) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some oases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, NSr. ( lY. 108 ) and Eat. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. ( on Y§.j. 
n. 38 ) and other worka Nar. (lY. 108) prescribes®* that no 
interest ever attache to things loaned through friend^p, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect ; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after ilie 
expiry of six montha Nar. lY. 109 and Eat. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend- 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
Eat (502-504)®® lays down three propositions about yUataka 
(a temporary loan of money or of an article ): (1) 'When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan ( though no demand be made ) ; (2) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another^ country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it tiiat 
loan begins to acquire interest three months ( after demand ) ; 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even thou^ 
he is pressed to return it, the king diould make him pay 
interest from that day ( 1 e. day of demand ), though it was not 
agreed upon, thou^ he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna sasrs that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate ( as Eat. 505-S06 do 
viz. what is lent through ftiend^ip, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month ), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Y&j. H 37 ( viz. l/80th 
per month) and Yispu VI 4 {akrtSmapi mtscaiitikntmei^ 
yathadhMm ). 

JLdla^ means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im> 
movable prqEwrty. Nsr. IV. 117 remarks’®^ that in lending 
money an Mhi and surety are the two sources that inspire con- 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witness^ are the two modes of proof that will 
establish ( the existence of a debt ). An Wihi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nsr. IV. 124 and Mit. on Ysj. IL 58)^®. The 


700. Compare VtsBiu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Knini 
(IV. 4, 21) derives ySeitaka (in the sense 'yacitena nirvrttam'). Itt 
Saundana^pa v. SMvbasawu 31 Bom, 354 Mr, Justice Chandavarhar 
translates (at p. 361)Nar. IV. 108 and ISt. (502-504), discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and bolds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act ( XXXH of 1839 ) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad. 549 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discus^on on pledges, vide Dr. Sen's ‘ Hindu 
Jurisprudence’ chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 
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word adhi ocottrs in Ap. Dli. S. L 6. 18, 20 ( which inoludes 

ainong thc^e who are unfit to be invited at a driddha ' one who 
gubsists on adhi’X Claut. XU 29 also refers to WM. Xaut. (IDL 
12) briefly deals with Mki and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of upamdM ( deposit ) and debt to it. Manu Vlll. 
165 employs the word ‘adhamana’ in the sense of ‘mortgage’. 
According to Br,^ (S. B. B. voL 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) an adhi is 
of four kinds viz. of movable property, of imnaovable property, 
gqpya (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bJiogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. lY. 124 first divides adhi intO; two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid oM and Har. W. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XQ. 32 .Manu YEL 143, Yaj. E 59, EAt (576 ). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several points of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men* 
tion or non<meiition of a period and the evidence to establigih 
it. The Mit. on Yaj. JL 58 explains^, that the first kind of 
adhi mentioned in Kar. lY. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or morigaged 
win belong to the creditor. Yaj. H. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there being any repayment ( whether it be an adhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed)'; 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an S&i that is to he enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the adhi is only to be kept {gopya) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non-payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (S. B. voL 33 p, 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XIL 29, 
Manu VIIL 143, Yaj. IL 58, Vi?nu Dh. S. VL 5 provide that an 
adhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu YU 143 holds that a mort- 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu VDI 143, make a sub-mortgage 
( called anmdM ). KuUuka on™^ the other hand says that it is 
ftnTnnif>T> practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VIl'L 143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati ( q. by Par. M. ItL p. 242 ) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
a,lready pledged to him for the same amount ( for which it was 
pledged to him ) be ^ould pass a fresh deed of pledge ( or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.* It appears that sub-mortgages came to be recognised 
rather late. Bharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortg£gee would 
lose his money. 

m t ugsuw wk wr ^ i Jf. q. by ^.oa Wt. H. 58. 

Com^e the description of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. S 8 (c) of 
the Tranier of Property Act (of 1882). •, 
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The general rale was that an &dhi ( whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was bhogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest ( vide Kat. 
516 and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Eaut. (EL 13 ) states that immovable 
property mcHrtgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expendli^ one’s own labour 
tile creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Tyasa and BharadvSja^^ the stipulation about a 
bhogya may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of tiie whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is caUed saprab/aya^hogyM/d and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyaya-bhogySdhL The Mit. on Yaj. E!. 64 after 
citing a text of B:rhaspati refers to these two varieties ( though 
it does not use these terms } and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest whoUy then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeeming his property. The Mit. (on Ysj. E. 64) states that 
the appropriate name ‘ksaySdhi* is given by the peqple to 
what is called (above) as saprab/aya-bhogyadfU. BharadvSja 
states that on taking an account ( where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal ) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

E a man first mortgaged his property and then sold- it, the 
purchaser took it sul^eot to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistiia 
quoted by Sm. 0. LL p. 145). E a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of tiie same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the moris^iee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each'”*. If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadvaja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money ^ould not be taken frmn 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par, M. (Hip. 242 ) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con- 
tingency arises. 

Eat. ( 522 ) requires that an Sdhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village ( in which it is situated ) are speoiflhd Kat. < 518 ) 
farther provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Vi§pu Dh. S. V. 185’“ and 
Bf. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribe’’^ that the one who 
got possession first ( without force ) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hhidu Law possession was nine 
pointe of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to Eiit. and other smrti voters, even if 
earlier sm^is did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Yaj. IL 60 and N&r. lY. 139 emphatically assert that 

a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only If there 
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713. vfiawiUTv g d i 

wwt « gd sni uw t 

srIR a?E«f s stftsnft « ffit i 

q. by n. p. 143, w- fir* P* 238-239; Br quoted by both has 

timilar verses. 
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ews q nt ’ eU Rt. q* by W. fi* P* 236. Compare actions 21 and 22 of ^ Indian 
Kegisiraiion Act. 
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fiWt gm « V. 183 , TO. WT. ra. 233 reads sri for wsrac. 
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vui « If . q. by TO. m. in. p. 233, n* P* 144; vide a siinUaay^ 

quoted in w. w. P* 173.' i 
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is' enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Ysj, n. 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the: 
latter prevails over the former’^’. If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu dL S. (V. 181-182 ) 
prescribed the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
( whij^ing or imprisonment ) if the land mortgaged was a gocarma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 sumnm if it was les& Est. 
( 517 ) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
j^e imposed on a thief. Est. { 519-521 g. in Sm. C. U pp. 144- 
145 and V. F. pp. 240-241 ) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of th e 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an adM deteriorates^^ in value ( 1 e. becomes inade^aie 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
thou^ proper oare .be tsiken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing ( in substitu- 
tion) or the debtor should return the amount due (Ysj. H 60, 
Eii 524). The Mit. on Y§.j. n. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19 ) expressly says 

717. g: sstm- 

( 518 ) q. by TO. WT. HI. 235, H. p. 144, ft. p. 237* 

Compare K5t. 518 'with sto. 48 of the Registration Act which provides that 
a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over ah 
oral agreement or declaration unless the latter is accompanied or followed 
by delivery of possession. . 
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that the pledge has to he kept carefully like a deposit, as other- 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by tlie creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Ysj. IL59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nsr, IV. 125, 127 ), If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but throi^h fate ( i e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has . to furnidi another pledge or to pay the amount due(E!st. 523, 
Nar.IV.126,130,Yaj.n.-59,Visnu Dh.S.VI. 6, Gaut. XU.39.Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21 ). From the time of Gautama'”® (about 
500 B. G.) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. FTar. ( mkqepa 14 ) and Yaj. 11. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VUL 189 ( «K&r., rdk^epa, 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 


The debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fised by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br. S. B.E. p. 325 Verses 32-33 ). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief ( YEj. 11 62 ). Aoc. to Eaut. ( m. 12) 
the fine is 12 panas^^. 


It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain oases 
(i.e. when it is a gopija Mid) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(L e. in the language of modem law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 
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n« p. 179. Compare sections 131 and 152 of the IntUan Contract Act, where 
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amount has risen to doable of that lent or not, acc. to Mit. on 
Ysj. H 58). Bat if at the time of contracting the debt the 
stipalation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(1 e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogySdld the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor* 
According to Yaj. IL 63 and Br.^ (S. B. E. toL 33 p. 325 
verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Elat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king ( i. e. pro- 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut.^ (HI. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the Sdhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
{dfmrnadha) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort- 
ge^es in ancient India ( as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act ). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. IL 61 viz. caritrdbandhaM'^^ and satyahlmra. The first 

722. 1 5*4 

<!• by wr. H. p. 174, TO. »IT. IlL p. ^40 which remarks 
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oocars either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
apropierty of very small value .is accepted as security fora 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Anotlier meaning is that 
in a amtrabandJiaka it is the merit (apUrm or piipya) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agtiiliolra 
that is given as security (X e. he will forfeit merit on non- 
payment). In this case the creditor will receive doable and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhl A ple^e made with 
satyaAMra occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged’ or ( a second meaning of) satyah- 
kara is that ‘when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a' sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest’. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the Sdhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these ( if the 
creditor be a brShmana) to other hrihmanas (and if ho brSh- 
manas be available ) he may oast the money into water ( Yaj. 
IL 62 and Hftr. IV. 112-H3 ). The KauMka^sutra’® (46. 36-40 ) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemetefy 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palata leaf to the accompaniment of TaL S.HI. 3. 4. 1-2 quoted 
above ( n. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua- 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, aoo. to 
Mit.onyaj.IL6S). 

PraMbhV.. A profMS or lagmka (Bf. quoted in n, 681 and 
Eat. 530) means ‘surety’. PrUtM&oya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (XH. 38 ) and prami was known to Panini 

72S. ^ sqMrvjv I uvhdv • PWMfil < W * 

36-40. • 
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( n. 3. 39 ). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
viz. the creditor, the borrower ( called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees, for inspiring confidence in the creditor’^, 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Manu ynL 160 sspeaks of surety for appearance and for repay- 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yaj. IL 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
Ifar. rV. 118 ) viz. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country ; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him- 
self paly both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re- 
liance may be placed on him ( vide Mil on Yaj. XL 53 and Sm. 
0. IL p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. E.”’ vol. 33 
p. 327 verses 39-40) ^eaks of four ( including the three of Ysj. 
n 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor ( such as household furniture 
Or ornaments ). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last'under the surety for payment. Kat. (530)’“ says that a 
surety (lagmha) may be caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance (upasthSna), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths ( or ordeals ). Acc. to Harlta a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (dbhaya), 

726. U? UflV! I ^rsr. on VT. II. 53, 

tv. Jj. p. 247. 

q. by p. 555, H. P- 148 and wr. V. p. 247. 

728, ^ vl [vwT v ( ^«ifw'i^ « t r <it4i<(iqi'i i w I ii 

vnm. 530 q, by aiqtrl; p. 655, tptf. Ill, 249, w. P- 247. When a 
special oath or ordeal was to be takea or undergone at some future date« a 
surety was taken from the party, A surety was also to be taken from both parties 
to a litigation (Yaj. II. 10). ^ 

UTsfi ft « fT^ q. by H. 148 and tq, v. p. 248: ‘ gqwiTO tt 

All the above kinds of sureties are taken in modern civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings. Vide see 145 of the Civil Pro. Code (for sureties for the perfor- 
mance of a decretal order or repayment of money ordered by a Court to be 
paid, for restitution of property taken in execution), sec. 55 (4)^ Order 25 
rule 1, Order 38 r. 5, Order 41 rules 6 and 10 of the Civil Pro, Code aud 
Cr. Pro, Code, chap, VIII, sec, 426, 499 <&c* in criminal matters. 




for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor's 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
VySsa ( who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find 'out the 
absconding person’® if he oan produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat, 531, 532, Br. in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 337 verse 43). If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor ( Manu 158 and Kat. 532-33 ). 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. JL 53, Visnu VI. 41, Bf. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v, 41 ) ; but the sons of the surety for appea- 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died’®. Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
]nping nie liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor ( L e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 
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(Yaj. IL 55, Nar. IV. 120). Zat, 538 states’'^* a special rale 
that whichever out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the debt; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
oif his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part)^ then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
( Yaj. l£ 56, Nar. IV. 121, Vignu Dh. S. VI. 44, Kat. 539 ). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec- 
tively ( Yaj. n. 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 291-292 ). 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
( Yin. 47-48 ) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VUL 49 (*sNar. IV. 
122 ), and Br. ( S. B. B. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54 ) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dkarma ( persuasion ), vyavaMra ( legal proceed- 
ing ), clwda or upadU ( trick ), amta ( sitting down at his door ), 
or hda (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Bh. S. (I. 6. 19. 1 ) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to 3.p. ( the creditor' so 
doing is designated pratyupavi^pz ). In a Marwad Inscription 

IV. lao. VI. 42 ; qicvl: wst t 

Wim. 338, q. on>iT. II. 35, iv. R. 231. W 

’ggrm'Srg or is a technical expression meaning the same as 

’ undertaking joint and several liability ’ and is explained by the {^. as 
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dated saihmt 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this piaotioe Is called la^i-euxtla 
{yctdi brdhmamh M^/avratam hrtrid, tmiyate). Vide E, L vol. XL p. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavahara are explained 
by Brhaspati as follows The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor ) from his friends and rela- 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (L e, by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and Urns induced to 
repay the debt ; that is Somita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or son or cattle at the debtor s house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors; Eat. ( 477-480 ) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of brShmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods ( other than vyavahSra ) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim 
KSt. 589 and Br.^ ( S. B. E. vol, 33, p, 331 verses 63-65 ) lay 
this dowa But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means ( other than a suit ) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 

gsiT ^ h i?. q. by 

II. p. 164, m *U. ni. p. 255-256, on *ig. VIII. 49, wr. 

pp, 256^257. 
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against the creditor, the debtor would b^ compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Yaj. 
n. 40, Manu VHL 176, Visnu Dh. S. Yl 19 ). Kat. ( 580-584 ) 
provides that where it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, he 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint ( while the 
debtor is absent ), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VHL 177, Ysj. IL 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt ( but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a brahmana debtor ribould be made to pay by easy 
instalments^. Kaut. HI 11 provides’® that agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized ( for debts ) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 
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can be kept in civil jail under Order 21 rules 37-40 of the Civil Pro. 
Code. In most European countries imprisonment for debts was abolished 
only in the 2nd half of the 19th century. Even now in England under 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds 6nd those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laiddownbylhesmrtisare very mild and humane H there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one ; a brShmana creditor 
however ( whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj,n.41,Kjit 514), Kaut.’*states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a trotriy a take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneoudy proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Bevenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
aco. to Elat. ( 513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they ^ould all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufdoient ; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of ty 
article ( EAt. 515 ). BharadvSja states^** that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 

739. Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could pot 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tibet or, if thete 
■were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them* 
selves after the third market day (Table 111 in Ortolan's Roman Law p. 106). 
Vide ^ Sen's ‘Hindu Jurisprudence* pp. 316H7 for later Roman and Irish 
rules- 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt ( upapo&i or ‘prcmiapaJira, as the Mil designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (YSj. II. 93, Nar. 17. 114, Visnu 
Dh. S. VI 26). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. 17. 114). Nar. 17. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66 ) farther provide that if the creditor does not write 
down ( eitiier on the bond itself or in a separate document ) 
the money recovered by dhcurma or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him.’**® When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to ^ow that the debtor is freed from the debt 
( if the original is lost or is not within easy reach ) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re- 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Yaj. II 
94, Vifnu Dh. S. 71. 24-25). Nar. 17. li6 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid ^ 2 . 

It has now to be seen who (other &e man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Eaut.^^ XQ. 11, 
Yaj. H. 50, Nar. 17. 4, Br. (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
Eat. (560), Vrddha^mrlta Va 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. 71 27. 

741 a. V t sf 

t 3 *rra[« !?• q- by r. p. 80. «r. sr. p. 277. 

qru? rv. 116. stUfnr explains while the 

II. p. 162 and snr. U. p. 277 read and explain ' 

743. a ^ ^ 

i^iu. 11; | riwwswt 

II. sm? i7. 4; qf m mtHy< i tif? q 84 %4. 1 

tffjS^VT 3 ». !?• q- by tbe (Jmr. on vr. li. 50 ijwwil 3 1 

w ftawt 860 q. p. i?i, to. ju. in. 

p. 264, R r. p. 49 . Wir. V. p. 264. 
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ml ; (^eci-'Orcmdsm’s lUMity for 

13ie important faestion is whether the smytis deolare-the liabi- 
lity of the great-grandaom It is clear that smrtis lihe ^hat of 
Br. e33>reBsly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Vi§nu Dh. S. YL 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like NSr. IV. 4 and Kat. say that • 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth 1 e, is it meant to 
«Kclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means ‘inclusive of . the original debtor’. But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. U. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spirittial 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. ISfiiNSr. IVi 6) 
thati»tt^ (in irZddlva) are to be offered by three persons in ; 
descent and the general rule that whoever takes ihe inheritance ■ 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Qaut. 
XU 87, Yaj. n. si', Nar. lY. 23, Vispu Dh. S. XV, 40 and VL 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are . 
co-extensive with the liability to perform traddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled- as as it- is reasonably possible^** to do 
{ehait^d^yTSya), that apparently conflicting texts are to be , 
assigned their appropriate spheres (vi^yaoycmstM), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the greatgrandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases Where the great-grandson inherits no anOes- 
tral property, but that he is ItaUe if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nar. iV. 6 (in S. B. 35. vol 83 p. 44) 
rem.^k8; “the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts. contracted 



oxii iri5. XI. 2X6 puts it; in the saune way; 

^ ^ iW 3 ^ . This view is based on 11. 1. 46 

'4, .24. . in 3,9 375 

principle has been - a'": ;.ii 
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by an anoastor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as VijMneimra, who 
mcdnkiins in the Mitak^U that the great-grandson'’*^ is not lidhle 
for debts contracted by Us grecdrgmndf other, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property’. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on ‘adoption, partition’ &o. 
p. 171 }. Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit. in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great^andfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other- 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and auibioritative commentaries like the Mit. and &e 
Ylramitrodaya (Yyavaharapraksta). The^^ first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit. on Y&j. IL 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. 0. H p. 171, Y. P. p, 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father’s debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Yisnu Dh. S. Y1 27-28, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 


745. On &c. of referred to above the fJwr. {on iiiT. 

11. 50) remarks, ‘ si f%! I ar<ftsR»r 31^- 

On the words 

(on <11111. 51) the {Iru. explains: 

^ ^ I w giwu- 

I ). Dr. Jolly probably misunderstood ‘ > and held it 

to mean 'that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estate but it 
really means ‘if he has not taken &c, ’ The H. p. 171 says, ‘ 

I ... a t Wisf 

746. The first proportion is followed by modem decisions in British 

India. Vide Laohman Das v. Khtmnu 19 All. 26 (F. B. ) which holds that . 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realisa- 
tion of interest as well as principal, Ladu Narain v, Gobardhan 4 Patna ' 
478, Masit UUahv, Demodat Prasad 48 All. 518 (P. C. ) where the Privy 
Connbil held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great- 
grandfather u much as he is liable for those of his father or grandfather. 
In all tSese cases passages born the smitis of yij.i NSr.’SUtd Bf. and- from 
tbs SIih asd the Vhwoitiodaya are quoted and diecuseedv : - 


I 
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V. 49 referred to on p. 443) and Kst 556’*’, In Nara^mharav v. 
Ardoji 2 Bom. H. 0. R 61 it was held ( probably following Bthas" 
pati, though not guoted in the judgment) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there wi» no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VII of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs’ Relief 
Act) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece> 
ding’*^ two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vlra> 
mitrodaya quoted below’*’. The third proposition (whidi is an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro- 
position will be discussed a little farther oh. A fourth proposi- 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
at great^andson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Ysj. H. 50 pro- 
vides that sons (and grandsons ) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. H ar. IV. 14, Vispu VL 27, BUt. 

747. g I Wuf UUUlH 

jRRin. 556 q. by H; p. 170 and R v. P- 48.^ 

748. w t uvt: ^ wqr n 

qq. q. by iv. W. p. 185, R T- P. 47, qtr. UT. HI. p. 264. 

749. giN Ryuaqui i asnivt ; 

I i g Reutuqfit w • "Rt. v. p. 264. 

750. uwi g ii t fi i Hi UT 

VI. 27; TNmf vr i « 

figs n suwio 

548-550 q. by smrfr. P- 650, K. pp. 50-^51, »m. Ut- III. 264, ^f5Nr. Ih 
p. 169, ft. pp. 255-56. Some of these ascribe the last to ffspift. 
The first and third verses of Kat. are quoted ia Peda Venkanna v, 
Sreenivasa n Mad, 136 at p. 149. The m. ft. (p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father’s lifetime only the sbns are liable 
for the father’s debts and not the grandsons, but if no sops are** ajivo 
then even grandsons will be liable, " 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (ace. to Visnu), is afflicted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste ( due to . 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country, or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old ( above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going' 
abroad); Aoo. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu- 
rable or if it was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kat. ( 553-553) introduces a; 
further restriction that even when the father is dead, if the soU' 
has not attained years of discretion (1 e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay ihe debt of his father during his minority; but- 
when -the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt;, 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso- 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests ; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son's, 
liability to pay bis father’s debts during the latter’s lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further oa 

According to aU smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
* illegal or immoral’ in the decisions of ecmrta Gaut,™XII. 


. **11 ■ V. g 

701, * ^!Tc 5 5 ^ t 

ft *iw*u5[5 t 

S32-553 q. by II. p. 164, ar. j(. p. 263, The 2nd is 

,inifIV.31. , 

752. I ui. xii. 38 : qtfii- 

wfsinw III. 16; gat «rsnw 

guj arsa P he tf i t vr » a aJjar ^ ar « 

at. II. 47, 54 : a ga^ 

. ^11 aiTgiv, 10; gat ai gostl^ at 55* at i a gta»t g aaar 
a latagif^^M aatau;^ q- by fflai- on at. ii. 47 ; .a t ; 8a i a»t explains atntathit* 
fia debts (mentioned in Nar. IV. 10, and Bp.) as follows: * a r gjiht^ ag' 
Rwu at m g d at i srtfgjfest^ 
tStng % ag « attcat. q- by etqarl p, 648, ii. p. i7o,' »m. at. 

111. p. 2'66. ft. r. p. !i8, aa. n- p. 866'; fan|^:is»iilained as g^aPgft ^ 
«a aik I %aa i 't;;>iwnig ^ aaft q. by on li. 47, 

ii:p:r7o.'" ■; ■ ' ' ■ ', ■/ 
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38, Kaut. m. 16, Mahu VDI. 159-160, Vas, 16. 31, YSj. IL 47 
and 54, Nar. lY. 10, Br. (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 329 veise 51 ), Kftt. 

( 564-565 ), IT&anas and Vyasa provide that the son is not hound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb- 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wr^tlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wratii 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not vyWvaJuiaika. A debt arising from wrath is explai- 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Ysj. IL 54, VySsa and Kat. 
(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, Itot the son of tire son was not 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment’'^. These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
‘debts that are not vySvaharika’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentmries and digests and also 
to modem courts as noted below Kat. 534 further notes that 


733. W«# 'Sms qurseB gr i w 

8 q. by tbe ftst. on vt. n. 54 ; wg sas- 

I wtm. q< by p. 656, P. 44 . 

734, ms SR 's i ewrri! p. 658 : 

II. p. 170: JT V. p. 265; ST 

I srrafw^a mststrsftwgws • O'- p* Coie- 
brooke translates st as 'debt for a cause repugnant to good 


morsils’'! other renderings are ‘which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred’ (32 Boin. 348 at p, 351 ) ; ‘not 
lawful, usual or customary ’ (39 Cal. p. 862. at pp. 868-869); 'not suppor- 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be wtar 
blished in a court of , justice in the, creditor’s favour’ (37 Mad, 458 at 
p 460); vide Bai JHant v. UsafaU 33 Bom. L. R. 130 (at p^l3y _Md 
Btd V. HanOUal 36 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of ' avyavahante 
•and the conflict of indicia! decisions are set out (at 50-33). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given rin 32 Bom. 348 hM been 
disapproved of (at p. 53 1. hi..Gaoind^asad u; Raghunath^asaa LI,. R. 
(1939) Bdm. 533 a Pull Bench has dealt with the m^ing of ' avyavaharika . 
\a sJnr(^ v.KHemoh^l. h.B., (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council staid 
the imriotts renderingS'of avyavahariki given by different authors and jndget, 
'and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering, makes the nearest apprt^h ^ 
toeaning'dfthe.wordas u^ in.the 8m|,t!8 Md .ttatifis &e,ol^W,J^iOi(t^| 

debt that is to be looked to and not the acttohs of the father. 
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where the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad’®®. 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions. 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council* 
In Brij Nmdn v. Mcmgla Prasad 51 I A. 129 (=46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for' 
payment of that debt ; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate ; (4) antecedent 
debt meaim antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 

75S. I8s h w i ^ wSr uOTiq qntwr: 

^«rRnr>r gas * S34, q. by the MU. on Y5j. II. 54, smii; p. 656. 

Vide Chmdkuri Govind, Chandra v. Hay agriha 10 Patna 94» where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor’s property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kottapalli v, Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do sOi it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father’s death. Similarly in 
I>hir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A. I, R,.1935 Patna 127 it was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu I^iw where the father stood surety for appearance 
bnly% In Narayan v. V^nkaPaaharya 6 Bom. L, R. 434 it was heU that 
under the law of the Hitik^axi a giiandsbn is not liable to pay a debt which 
his grandfather contract^ as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received ^me consideration to 
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is necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smfHs and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law erf the smjtis and of 
the commentaries like the Mit, Ysj. II. 45 provides”* that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit. on Y&j. H 114 quotes and explains 
a sm?ti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property, in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular- 
ly for religious and charitable purposes ”. What is meant l»y 
‘ debts in times of distress ’ and * kutnmbarthe ’ is explained by 
Est. ( 542-43 ) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hunoomcaipersccud v. Musmmed Babooee'^^ 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p. 393 ( P, 0. ). The 2nd proposition laid down 


756. g qrd wiig I ^ sfim Iff 55 - 

gust# ^ sjgupv 55*4*1 id smb« 

WRVT- q. by amrsS p. 647, TTI. ni. p. aes. Nat. IV. 3 , Mano VIII. 166, 
Visnn Db. S. Vi;39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word 55n<T9 (for the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757, At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore's Indian Appeals the Privy Council, 
employ the following words that have become classical ; * The power of the 
manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not bis own is under the 
Hindu law a limited and qualified power. . It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The 'actual pressure on 
the eatate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded, ...They thi>& that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such (tircum- 
stances, he is bound to i»e' to the| application of the money ’. The umrds 

’ the antital pressure, the benefit to be conferred' imd the remarks about ' 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litijgation and have fiiven rise 
to a mass of case-law; In L.B. 51 1. A. 129 at p, l37 the Privy Council them- 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is. anomalous. They give an instenee. * A father who Ts 
nianager borrows a like sUm from A and B. To A he giv(» a mortgage oq 
the family estate containing a personal ooveitiint; To B he ^ves a simple 
acknowledgment of loan. B sues smd gets a decree ; on this decree execution 
taq follow and the estate caii be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, 
recover' (because the debt was not wJteoedent). 
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above also follows from several smi^is (such as T§,j. H 50, 
Visnu Dh. S. YL 35, Nsr. IV. 3, 4, 6 ) and the rales about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difSoolt to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage ( as in prqpositions 2 and 3 ), The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no such distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731, 26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (P. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F. B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest reject it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dhaima^Sstra 
authority, but is also anomaloas. The distinction between 
‘ antecedent debt * and a debt contracted at the time of execut- 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the sm^is or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
{ viz. Smvj BujMi v. 8heo Proshad 6 1 A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cal. 
148, 171) the words ‘antecedent debt’^*® for which there is 
nothihg corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
wMch elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later oases. According to the Privy Council ( proposition 5 ) 
ibe son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father’s lifetime as after his death. It has been 
^own above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited daring teie father’s life according to the sm;^is. 

Yaj. 11.52, Eaut. (Ill 11) provide’® that husband and' 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note oh Yaj. IL 52. It shows that a wife 
xnay be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires ( as laid down in Ysj. H. 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758, The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is * where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con- ^ 
yeyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in ex^utlon of 
a decree for the father’s debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father’s debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contract^ for immoral purposes and that the purchasers had notice 
that they were so contracted ^ 


7S9. u qumw qyw'h iwtv ^ i 1 

vt. U. 52; qsqpth uigvd 

ISwrinai. ' . . 
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The Mit. further explains the shtras at Jupastamba’" ( £p. Dh. 
S. H 6. 14 16-19 ) which lay down * there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rit«^ 
and also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necei^fary 
occasions ( out of tlie family wealth ) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
iravta fires or siruxrta fixe and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (purto acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park ) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of BhSruchi and 
others on S.p. Dh, S. and V. P. pp. 255-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt ; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’a But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife at 
the husband then the father, husband or wtfe respectively would 
be liable (Yaj. n. 47. Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545, 679 )W. if the 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or k he appro* 
ved or aoqui^ced in it he was liable to pay it Manu VHL 16? , 
Yaj. JL 45, Nar. IV. 12, Bp. (S. B. K 33 p. 329 v. 50), Kat. ( 545 ) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the famUy by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces* 
sitiesof the family arise from agency {implied) or authority. 
]E[aut. (UL 11 ) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 
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if he st&its to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt contracted by his wife.^® 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
trife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters ( and the like ) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Ysj, IL 48, Visnu Dh. S. VI 37, Nar. IV. 19). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’s 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or Which 
was contracted jointly with her husband^® ( Ysj. H. 49, Nsr; 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. IL 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VUL 416 ( =TJdyogaparva 
33. 64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is ac(pired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Ysj. JL 51, Nar. IV. 23, Br. ( S,B,B. 
vpl. 33 p. 329 verse 52 ), Kat. ( 562, 577 ), Visnu’“ VL 29-30. 
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held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her hnsban.d 
was liable to the extent of her sMdhana only and not personally. 
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Whoerex takes the wealth of the deceased ( whethei a son or a 
collateral heir ) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes liis wife has to pay the deceased’s debts; 
if there be no wealtlt or taker of the deceased’s widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the eqiutable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion ) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts ; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses ( like Kst. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 163 ), but, as the Mit. ( on T£j. H 51 ) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
( acc. to Yedio and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 438, 
584 n. ) she was practically the husband’s wealth (Nsr. IV, 
33 expressly says so)^® and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare ( by Bombay Act Vlt 
of 1866, sec. 4 ) that ‘ no person who has married a widow sh^l 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow’. The VaijayantI 
on Visnii Dh. S. VI. 30 quotes Yaj. IL 51 and ISTSt. IV. 33 and 
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explains them differently. According to it the word'putra’ 
( in Ysj. n. 51 ) is qualified by all the three adjectives viz^ 
' rikthagraha ‘ yosidgraha ’ ( one who is married ) and * ananya^ 
siritadravya ’ ( one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists ). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nik^epa ( deposit }. The words nik§^, upanidhi and j^Ssa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara)’*®, 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Yaj. H 65 upanidM is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling bim of the 
contents of the box. Yaj. IL 67 holds nySsa and niksepa to be 
diffluent from upanidhi I^9.rada’®^ as quoted in the Mit on 
Yaj. n. 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
p^son to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
Vm 149 (»=Vas. 16. 18), Kaut, HL 12 hold niksepa and upa- 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Eslrasvamin on Amara 
defines nyasa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured, Har. ( Y. 1 and 5 ) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as. Yaj. H. 65. Vi&varupa’*® 
defines nyasa as an open deposit for safe custody and nik^a 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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third. K&i (59!2) makes upamdhi a generic term for all bail? 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. Tlie Mit. on Yaj, H. 67 defines ny£sa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and nik^epa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p, 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below.”® 

Nikqepa or tipaiudld was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an EdM in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody.’^ Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through feat of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen.’” Manu VIII. 179 (=N5r. V, 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, spea^ the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives noi>ersonal 
benefit from it ; hence the smij^is ( such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8 ) extol the holder”® of a deposit made in trust to be 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, his primary duty is to preserve it.with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
thos» of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
Sdhi, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goo^ and is not liable if the deposit is lost ( along with his own 
property ) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
(Manu Vm 189, Yaj. II. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 1%, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p.. 333, verse 10, Kat. 593 ).”* In the Mrcohakatika Oarudatta 
accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Yasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high ^nse of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But Nar. V. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss throng w major at through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about. Nar. V. 6 and Bt, (in 
SEE 33 p. 334 verse 14 ) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that, it , diould be returned 
in the same way, and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal ( when there 
are no witnesses The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal &c.) in which it’ was 
handed over ( Yaj. H 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not . to his co-ownere ( Mami' 
Vlll. 185, Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 verse 9 ).^ He is est(pped 
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from recognieing the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Aet. Bat if the bailor 
bo dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners ( Mann Vllt 186 — Nar. V. 10 ). In 
doing so however ho must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in tlio presence of all. The loss of u deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these eases the 
bailee was made to reimburse tlie bailor for the loss. But Eat. 
( 597 ) makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use ho should bo made to pay the price with interest, 
when ho loses it through negligence he is to pay only tlio price 
( but without interest } and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less ( i. e. loss by one-fourth ) than the price. 
Vide Br. ( S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verso 11 ) and Nar. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if tlie goods 
are lost from any cause whatever ( Kat. 599 If uumediatoly 
on deniand by the depositor the bailee d!oes not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after deniand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to roturn the 
thing or the price of the thing ( when lost ) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount ( Yaj. U 66, Nar. 
V. 7 ). If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of tbe hailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing hailed with interest { Yaj. 
D. 67, Nan V. 8 ). In the Baj. T. { VlIL124r-l 57 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one kM of dinaras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and cnrdered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

Ttat, ( 506 ) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price ( not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee ), or sale price ( article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries injierest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand 
Manu VUL 191 (which is alm(»t the same as NSrr.Y. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand* 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article ( claimed ). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
prc^r time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time ; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine doable of the value of the 
thing’* (Kat. 601). 

Yaj. n. 67, Nar. V. 14, Bf.’* ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15 ) extend these rules about to other kinds of bail* 

ments viz. to ycuMa ( an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion ), dnvSMa ( what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyasa, upanidhi, iUpinySsa 
( giving an article suoh as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), praMnyasa (mutual 
deposit ). Some of the rules about ySoitaka are stated above 
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( pp. 4S6~497 ). HI 12 states that a yitcitaha at caiaMta 

( lent on hire ) article ^lould be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft ( after taking proper care ) the depositee would 
not be liable. Est. ( 610 ) provides^ that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest ( if the thing be 
lost after demand ). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person teMng the loan 
would not be made to pay the price : but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Eat. (609) states a reasonable oounter^oeption to the 
rule in 606 viz. * when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were riot 
returned on demand, then the Ixnrrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the puiv 
pcme of the loan was only half fulfilled *. 

There are some special rules about MpiwySstz also. Eat. 
( 603-604 ) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 
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agreed ) for finishing the work he should be made to pay ( its 
price ) even if the article was lost through act of Gk)d, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price’'®. 

From the fact that Elat, 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expr^ion ^ dSpycih m eva fat’ (he alone who misappro- 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence ), the words of 
Oaut. XTT. 39 ( quoted above under QdM ) and the fact that 
nikqepa is a title distinct from rvoMm ( under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared ) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro- 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to the& father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or 1(»b. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XTT. 39, the VivSdacintSmapi and the 
Vivadacandra quoted below’®. 

It is interesting to note that Nsr.’® V. 15 places on the 
Biame level ( as to liability for loss ) with the depc»itee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own ahd is liable in the same circumstances as a 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s properly. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act ( VIII of 1890 ) for 
the care required of a guardian 


738. The British India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the Uability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezxlement 
dther as agent or manager for azuDther or as guardian of a minor's property. 
It ivould follow from the passages quo ted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable* acc, to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negligence or mismanaged a 
minor's property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Tosha npal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 X, A. 350, In the latest case on the point, Oovindprasad v* 
Raghunathprasad 41 Bom. L, H* 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognised that as to the exemption of the son fo>^ 
uhatika * debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recoh* 
cUed, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and . that 
the correct rule is to hold that ' the j$on can claim immunity when, he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or^ 
immoral (p, ^QZ) * though di£3cult cases may arise in the a^ioation of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the, scope oi this work to cite or dieeiwh^ihe 
other numerous decisions, , 



CHAPtER XVII 

ASV5MIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner ). 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to ( H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under ddydbhSga. According to HSr. YU 1 
and Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p, 335 verse 2 ) when’® a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found ( by him ), sells it in secret ( or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. VySsa has a similar verse. The word ‘ sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Bf. employs the words ‘ in secret ’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same conse^ences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner and found by a 
stranger. Eat. ( 612 ) provides®” that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded ( by the 
king or judge ), ManuVHI. 199 and IT&r. (g. by Sm. G. IL 
p, 213, Y. P. p. 291 ) and others say the same thing. Yaj. IL 168, 
Ear. 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment ; if he purchases from 
one who bould have no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the master’s consent ) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 
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The latter had to explain in this way in order to directly connect the absence 
of ownership with all the three kinds of transactions. 
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the like ) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief (Yaj.IL 168, Vi?nu Dh. S. V. 166, NSr. VIL 3. Manu 
VIII. 302, Bf. in SBB vol. 33 p. 336 verse 11 ). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases { through ignorance ) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, he incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but ho may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Vi§pu DL S. V 164-166 ). ^ The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor ( called miUa in Manu VUL 302, Br. and K&t. ) and 
sliould not attempt to conceal from whom ho came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to bo punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief ( NSr. VII. 4 ). By. ( SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3 ), Manu VIII. 301 and Yaj. II. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with tho 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back.’^ If the 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him ( E&& 615 X The purchaser in 
order to escape blame ( punishment ) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchased’” openly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 V. 4, Manu VUL 203, Esk 615, 618-619 ).' If he cannot 
do any of these two^ then the purchaser would be liable ; to pay 
the price to the real owirar as claimed and a fine to the king, 
Manu Vni. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 papas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 


791. awnsTRs Vs sTOpv aSHHnrac w r w vr qi v s i wnfir ir*v»n«3- 

V1H I vawemii ^flv ^ e v w UftiftvfvqT w 

V. 164-166; 3WI# eft gieifaw vTflwdi i w mStii iwtoi- 

Mir- q. by VT. v. p, 291, Hi % 107, m vr ni. 293. 

792. viHvtsvs wvwv I ’■i r ias re v Hsft- 

^ II fg. q. by fiftn. on tu U- 170, while qvr. vr. HI. 295 and Vglftor. ll. p. 21S 
attribute it to vnw. Hftsi w tfivti «vegnfls I itrSf viH ^pvqnd Vf" 

WRWiHftr w^ll If- q* by qw. VT. in. p. 295, II. p. 21d. 

793. vsuft VI S5V gvfesjt.vtH I sJlWV- 

#evqTU5RPBJT. q.byftsT. on vr.H. 170 (reads ^verstiwRfwqvT), amife 
p. 776, H. V- p. 101 ; atwvifiv^sfg tsvSH tun v 

ttsaqs n ftw# assiitvTqq^q^ i wiHniW' ■ vd fleet 

fd W to n wwt* 616-619 q. by fitalT. on vi. H. 170, ft* t. PP. 106j 108, Vq. q. 
pp. 196-197. ... ;v''i 
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irsndor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the finder is described as 
in Kaut. in. 16, Manu VUI. 202, Kat. ( 614 ) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from m^ta { what is lost ). The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as bis he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence ( such as that of his kinsmen or a document dec. ) and 
Mt he had not sold or donated or abandoned it ; after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence 1 e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( Eftt. 613, Y&j. IL 170 ). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner, Kst. 
(616) adds’®* that in the case of * asvami-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen ) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi' 
Me in sale withont ownendiip, but the Sm. 0. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of Est. 
this is hot itossible. If the owner who alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to ith of the price of the article. Eat. ( 620 ) 
and ]^aV ( IQ- 16 } state that on failure to prove his title the 
person elfdming”’ the article as his should ]te fined as a thief,- 
in order to deter ( others ) from taking undue advantage ( L e. 
pcelerrit^ false claims). Eaut’®* QI 16 and Yaj. H. 169 

wk WT > oa VIU. 202. The sutras referred to are mfUipl 

V. 2. 115, V. 4. 38 and V. 1, 109. 

795. prtffih vrto • uwk 

Uftpi I eSTWT 614 q. by P- 777, T. p. 104. W- ft- P. 306. 

796. sBBP^warir wli! i w swimr flkvr disBr 

*T ^ wiafi » wmwr- 6i6 q. by smm p- 7i7» to. m- 296, ft. t. p. loe. 

797. ^ ^ « TOf II 

iHim. 620 q. by 9ITO« P. 777, ft. V p. 105, to. Wt. HI. p. 297. 

798. ww n np wwro i wi 

w»br » 16. 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
ofBcets { such as eluumMhnnvvikt, aoc. to Mit. ), hut that if the 
owner thinks that much time will he lost or distance will have 
to be traversed ( for going to officers ) he should himself soize 
the person and bring him before the court. 'JThe Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king's officers, hut 
from a vendor whose liabitation was unknown or v^rbore ( after 
tbe purchase ) the vendor dies, the real owner ( of the thing 
sold by one not the owner ) will recover liis own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so re{iuires. because to purchase from one ( whoso 
habitation is ) not known is a fault ( in the purchaser ) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 3S pp. 335-36 versos 7-9 or Kat. 
631-623 )^. Maricl ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. 0. IL p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. ( S, B. E. vol. 33 'p. 335 verse*'*' 
6 } provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of tbe parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above ( pp. 175-176 ). 



799 . 

unit tiverm av v mra vifr » v?., acc. to 

amm p. ?75, g gt g j B on ng. VIII. 202 (the first two only) ; and tRRvf. 
acc. to yjgfS w- 11. PP- 216 - 217 , Wf. III. pp. 297 and 300 , WT- 4 
pp. 295 - 296 . Law helps the vigilant. Tbe rules under ‘ asvanivikraya * 
are based on the doctrine that no one can confer, a better title to the goods 
sold than he himself has (vide section 27 of tbe Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930 ). The verses rtecognisc an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner arc equally at fault. 

. 800 . swpftiniT gvi » wv 

gff. q. by IL p. 216 , ft. t. p. 108 . 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHAFA 
(A icant undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership ( Nar. VI. 
1 and Kat 624 ).8« Bp. ( SBE vol. 83 p. 336 verses 1-2 ) says 
that a man diould carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in ( controlling ) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons ( partners ) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute (of money),®® The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Far. 
VI. 2-3, Yaj. n. 259, Br. (SBE voL 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
Sand 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each.®®* The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent. 


801. indeclinable past participle of the root with and 

means ' having formed together or come together' and means * nnder- 

. tsMng So the two words mean ' undertaking in which are joined together ' 
(labonr, capital or both). 

803, ^ djuiaitst^ UT I sutr uw 

» WiVT 624 q. by p. 832, irtr. *(t. Ill, p. 304, 

i q i pitgqroi sf qr^wtT I^t 

ftqt » If. q. by n. p- 184, amm pp. 831-832. ‘ «f j ift 'qt 

uwaytfrrAi i snvwrs^t i flreufilRfi ^ 

n, p. 184. 

804. srqW ffiat % g i « 

• wrv g ^ila r # fjrW ft «if. 
q-*>y.*4giiiwll. p. 183, sq. q. p, ggs, p. 832 ascribe? the first to 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities.^ Bp. (SBH 
vol. 33 p. 337 verses 5-7 ) provides that whatever®* property 
one partner may give ( or transfer ), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or wliatever document ( or transaction ) he may 
cause to be executed, sill that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the otlier partners in 
cases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the otliers in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Ysj. IL 260, NSr. 
VL 5,*^ Br. (SBE vol, 33 p. 337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of Qod or the king or thieves ( or similar 
calamity ) by his own exertions he is to be awarded ( as his 
special ^are ) one tenth of the property saved ( Ysj. H 260, 
Kat. 631,®°® Nar. VI 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu- 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit ; a 
partner who is incompetent to work ( personally ) should get 
the partnership business done through another ( Yaj. IL 265 }. 
Yaj. IL 264 and Nar. VI 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


vm q. by II. p. ISS, amraf p. ssa. Compare sec. 9 o£ the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 193a) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. 

^ vm « 

ff. q. bysir. H. p. 200, r- PP. 113, 123, «r. V. P. 299; p. 832 has 

aU these, ascribes the first to SBistrr. and reads qftfir W What is meant 

is that when one partner raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in thrtr, business). Vide 
12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 


807. ff«is w • 

ftfWs « wrorvi. 3. 



« sRTWt. 631 q. by wtr. *nr. in. .305, ft. t. p. ii4. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs ( son &o. ) or by his agnates or cognates ; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. Katyayana states tliat in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four slrares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together ( i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) drould be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so he will lose his share 
of the profit Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares ; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share each ; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan (Ulidn) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the ( 64 ) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
( in V. R. p. 125 ) and BAt. ( 633-635 prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( § acc. to Bp. ), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three j^ares, the 
inore capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree* 
ment is m-ade as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 


809. t vuT- 

vreq II qsmw. 632, q. by wi. w. p. 201, p. 838, it. <(. p. 124. 

810, vsfw situsfHf I w vt%r w v: ii 

isr. q. by 3WI% p. S33, ft. V. p. 123, st. p. 300. 

» If. q. by ft. f. p. 124, Hf. q. p. 304 (reads ft fuq g cq a ) 

812 . qwn j iq r '-i W PVIfrV f ga^ I fflfljtS f y v ftn^^FV- 

uiftft I wifuwt Ifsrajr^ ftgj i ^ 

qrtl^ ^ Ufoi l VUhfW: li 

fitw. q* by n. p. 189 , sqq. ft. p. 286 , m. m- HI. HI, 

ar, q. p. 305, 

^ 813. qftrat qrifiiwi w whpni ftiftqmi fut t 3qftq*qftra5|wf 
ftrwvs II SKteVT. q. by wr. f . p; 305, ur. IH'P. 312, ft. vl.p. 426. 
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It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmaiiutras ol’ 
Gautama, Apastaniba anti BaudliriyaTia are silent alioiit partner- 
ships, lluit Mann ( VIU. 306-310 ) lays down rules ahoiit the 
distribution of i'oes among the priests at a sucritice and that in 
one verse ( Vlil, 311 ) he remarks that the saiuo principles are 
to 1>(! applied in all mutters where men work conjointly ( i. o. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work ho does). 'I'he rules alwut sueriticial priests in Matin 
arc: If a priest ciio.seu to do work in a .sticrifice abtindons his 
work a stiare only of the fee in proport ion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those coiijointly working with him ; if 
a priest leaves after the fees ava distributed ( us at the time 
of midday extraction of 8oina in the great sacrifices like 
Jyutistoma ) then he keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to be performed by another (who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, aec. to Medhatithi ). Wiien specific foes are 
prescribed to he paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are nut to participate ; as 
fur example, the adhvaryu takes the chariot, the brahm& priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadhana, the hot; also takes the horse 
and the udgat; the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 3nd group 4 and the fourth J. Nar. VI. 10 and 
B;. ( in V. B. p. 130 ) state that sacrificial priests are of tluree 
kinds via. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that ( VI, 9 and 11 ) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished hut this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sahklia-Likhita, as quoted in V. B, pp. 117 and 
130-131 and Sm. C. II. p. 188, give elaborate rules about sacri- 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI, 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at diffierent stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nii;, (pp. 384-385) 
quotes a few sentences from Kaut. HL 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sfitras, 
secular partnerships had hot aittained sufficient impo^i^nbe and 
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even in the timra of the Manusm^i almost the same was the 
case. While Maim extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice^* to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. ( n. SOS ) 
extends the generad rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c. ). That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajnavalkya’s 
da78 and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. la solemo sacrifices like the there are four principal 

priests (fig,. irgiec) and each of the fear has three assistants. 
If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
' ardhinah* in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Mann VIII. 
210 (viz. snSPir^^, sreftg) receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the nezt group of four called * one-thirders * (^iPlTW: ) 
in both get 16 (4 to each of aresmiTtR', ^ enfiw, tl^ff), the last group of 
four called ' one-fourth holders ' ( ) get 12 in all ( 3 to each of , 

). Vide Mit. on II. 265, KuUiika on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. The X. 2. 25 says * ^ 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie ( purvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the ^uti 
employs the words and as if it was a well-known 

matter (anuvada)^ the cows are to be distributed as in Kat* S. sutra 
above. ^The Vedic passage is ariri«t SRT 

5Ru WTorrot * «RREf siRnwRrT « ••• htot ^nar 

5?nnRr qrr^T « 


CHAPTER XIX 


DATTANAVAKARMA ( resumption o£ gift). 

This title is also called dat^pwiatuka^ (lit. tliat \i7hioh 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift ). 
NSr. Vn. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly ( in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Hsr. (VIL 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. Nlr. VH. 
3-5 and Bp. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2 ) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given ( c^eya ) viz. an tmmhita, a deposit, 
yadtaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offering, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Elaut. HL 16 , Yaj. II. 175 ®*® for a similar but more com- 
pendious statement, and ElSt. 638 . These cannot be given 
either because they are not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not poi^ible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, j/oms and beans, one cannot make 
offerings of ma§a because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajiiyS vai ma§5h ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai VL 3 . 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the sm^tia The general rule of what may be given is stated 


815. on Vin. 214 explains it as swfilm 

So acc. to tills weans ‘ not improper abstracQon of vrhat is 

given or promised to be given.’ The film, on m. H. 175 explains both 
q ’ S f nq r i^ and as follows ; awfwr 

qwwqiPrtr *inT Msieiwipf i — sjeniiwi vsr 

. Acc. to this qwTsrar^ui means ‘ that in which what is donated 
cannot be taken back becanse the gift is according to law ' ( also impliedly 
the converse of it ). 

816 . in. 16 . meistr- 

i wnwr « f f . q. by 

II. 189, q. p. 306 ; similar verses of Nir. VII. 4-5 and DAfa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh. vol. U. p, 850 n. 2005). 
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by Yaj, n 175, NSr. YII. 6 and Br. ( SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3 ), 
Kat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 
Manu ( XL 9-10 ), NSr. YH. 6 and Br. ( quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
n pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin, Manu XL 7 (=Nar. VIL 7), Vas. 
Vni. 10, Ysj. 1 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten- 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink sonn i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice ( which costs much ). 

Nar. VH. 8 states that there are seven hinds of daikt gifts, 
i e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling ), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Aco. to Br.®® (SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8 ) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. YU- 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out ( in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut, V, 22 that specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited), Yide Kat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of adeya and adatta gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adatta gifts are those that are voidable and may be set aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Eat. 646 and Kaiit. ( IIL 13 ) state 

8X7. 

II SStfVT. 640 q. by <TO. »lt. HI- 214, f^. p, 129, it. p. 283. 
Kat. prohibits the gift of a house if a man owns pnly one, 

fiji H w* II- P- 1^3. 644-645 exi^lain and 

occurring in ^]3id the first being a reward for finding out a lost 
article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec- 
ting a man from danger or for guarding the donor's property when he 
was a minor or effecting some object desired by the donor (such, as his, 
marriage &c.) , , 
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that if a man*” is in danger of life and promises the gift of ail 
his properf.y to whomsoever may save him, be may resilo from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kat. { 650-651 ) defines iifkm (bribe)*® as what is 
obtained in thesso ways viz. by giving (or thretiteningto give false) 
informatii^n about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an udnlterous person, 
or by pointing out those who aim of bad character or by 
spreading false reports aiwut a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary niaiy be fined and if the penmn accepting the 
bribe hais been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times ais mucla to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work doiie, 
he would not be held guilty and would nut have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude, Harlta holds out®' 
other-worldly evil oonse<iuences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has bmn already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promispr give the 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine. Kat. ( 642 ) provides®* 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
brShmapa does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
( verse 566 ) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or ip disease, his son ( or other 
heir ) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses ^ow that in two oases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift was 
promised to a br&hmana or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidente of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. expressly states this.®* But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man ( Gaut. Y. 21 ). Nsr. YIL 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king. 

In H. of Bh. vol. IL p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep- 
tance ( ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men- 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 
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offering of a dak^v^ to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 855. 
S(Mne writers like Jimutavahana dispute the statement®*® that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. Tire Dayahliaga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
( L e. by the activity of the donor himself ) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does nut arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee dues arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance ( svlks.ra ) which is an activity of 
the donee makas the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as lie likes on account of his idea ‘ this is mine 
The Dayabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the Dayabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift. On its hypothesis owner^ip has pa^ed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up ? The Y. P. pp. 4:26-428 severely criticizes the 
Dnyabhaga for its views. 
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CHAPTER XX 


VETANASYANAPSKAEMA, ABHYUPETYISIIJ^RUSA 
A'ND SY5MIPALAVIV5DA 

(Yon-payment o£ wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work, is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IS. 1 ). According to Br. there®® are three tildes 
of law in which the question of hiring enters, viz. ablnyupely^ 
iuiru^S, v^msyUnapSHatmia and stMmiptUimvScla. Manu and 
Eaut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here -oHaiKisyu- 
mpakctf'nut will be first dealt with, then Mtuupetuaiuir^^a and 
siiSrm.fSlcm'iMda will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period t e, from about 6th century B. c. to about 500 A. D. 
( from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Eat ). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. NSr.lX. 2 states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. IL 194, Eaut. IH, ^ 13 provide 
that the ( agent of a ) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
inilk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. B 
p. 301 holds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 
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( 8. B. K vol. 33 p. 345 verse 13 ) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get u fifth part of the crops ( if no wages are 
settled ) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages ate settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying maritime trade ( and other traders ) who 
take into consideration the time, tiie place and the purpose, lilven 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to bis pleasure in certain cases via. when u 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give leas than whut is .igreed 
but if the agent brings more profit ( than expected } he may 
give more ( Yaj. IL 195 ). When two or more employees under- 
take to finish a work but cannot finisl) it ( owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each ( 8K! settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together ( Y£j. U. 196 ). 
Ysj. H. 193, Kar. IX. 4 and *** Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as be would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly ( or crookedly ) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do Die work agreed 
to he done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should he made to pay to the employer 
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an amount equal to the wages ( Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX 5, Br. in 
S, B. K vol. 33 p, 345 verse 15 ). Xaut. ( HL 14 ) prescribes ^ 
fine of 12 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nar. IX. 5 and Xat. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and thei^ 
the agreed wages may be paid to him ; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. ^ The fine in such oases aco. to Yrddha> 
Manu was 200 panas. Manu VIO. 215 and Bf. ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16 ) and Matsya 227. 9 provide that a hired servant, 
who thou^ not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight kr^yalas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu Ym. 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu YHL 216). 
Xaut.( 10.14 ) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The &p. Dh. S. ( H. 
11. 28. 2-4 ) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work ) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Kant. (10. 13 ) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wages or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person deni^ the recent of wages ( though he really received 
them ) !^e ^ould be fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. ^ Kaut. ( m. 14 ) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 
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another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 

Yaj. n. 197, N&r, IX. 9. Kat. 659, Vfena Dh. S.«« V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier ( and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, he should be made to pay for tho 
loss. Vfddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
hut if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant ( such as a palanc|uin-bearer or an 
armed guard ) causes obstruction |( by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter ( such as a marrii^o ), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Y§.i. II. 197, 
NSr. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V. E. p. 163 ). Yaj. U. 198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work ( as a 
bearer or guard ) after a start is made ( when not seized by 
illness } he should be made to pay i or the whole of tlie 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose idl the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant ) be would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages ( Nar. q. by V. E, 
p. 161 ).8» Vfanu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 
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of lOOpaijas and that if tiis employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
pa.^n.a ( exoept in the case of act of God and the king }. £§.t. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to cany his goods 
he shodld be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made ( Nar. IX. 7 ). If t)ie merchandise be 
attached®® (by the king’s ofiScers for toll &o. ) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor- 
tionate amount ( out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey ) according to the distance travelled ( Kai 661 ) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. voL 33 
p, 346 verse 18 ). If a man®®' having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, astos or camels does not return them even though the 
work ( for which he hired them ) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return)- 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water ( reservior ) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (E&t; 663-663). NSr. (IX. 30-21) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( sioma ) 
for ..the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass ( thatch ) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a hor^e oh another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wiidi then he has to leave 
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tho materials of his house to the owner of the land when ho 
has to give up the land. An hnportant mle is stated by Br. 
(8. B. B, voL 33 p. 846 verse 17) that when a servant®* employ- 
ed by an employer does some improper act ( such as a tlieft } to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The MatsyapurSpa says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, ho sliould bo fined tho whole of the 
amount®* of the fee. 

B'rora the above it will be clear that contracts of service 
and lotting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
the sinrtis. 

Kaut, III. 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon aniong themselves. Ysj. IL 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nsr. IX 18, Ysj. IL 292 and 
MatsyapurSna 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of DL vol. IL 
pp. 638-39 above. The MatsyapurSpa (227. 144-146) states 
that a brahmapa who vteits a prostitute should be fined as 
many papas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv- 
ing W fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold mssaka. 

The Matsyapurana (227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. Nsrada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned ( q. in Sra. 0. IL p. 206 and others ). Nar. 
( IX 18-1^ ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar hno in the case contemplated in Matsya 227. 147, 

JI)hyupdySsusru^. ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey ) Nar. VUL 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmashtras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. n. 11. 28. 2-3 andGaut. XU 16-17 »«. Aoo. 
to ISfar. VUL 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers ( or atten- 
dants) viz. four that are called karmaJcam (performers of 
labour ) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds ; 
and the four karmakoms are pupil (Osya), apprentice (cmledSsin), 
a hired servant (bhdaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adMkasrtnakrt ). Hot being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (HSr. VUL 4). 
A Si^a ( pupil ) is one who desires ( from his teacher ) instruc- 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevSsin is one who receive instruc- 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarniakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iMa ( 1 e. pure, done by the four kinds of kaxmakaras ) and 
ofzjbto 1 e. impure ( done only by slaves). Aiubha acts com- 
prise*® (Har. VnL6-7 and Kat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &:c. ) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Xarmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or vijMm ( art or craft ), some desire or money. The 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nsr. VEL 8~15 and 
have been set out above in of Dh. vol. II. pp. 305-313 via. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and sun, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a iilsya. The antevalsin, acc. to Ygj. H 184, 
Nar. Vm. 16-31, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6 ) and TS&t 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some®** art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house* 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work ; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, ho ( the pupil ) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice's labour. If the master does not instruct the appren- 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him®*®. 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. YQI. 33-33 and B?. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest (viz. a soldier), middling (an 
agriculturist), the lowest®*® (a porter). A hired servant may 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a riiare in the milk of the cattle he tends 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs ( expenditure &o. ) 
of the household is called * adhikarmakrta ( or-kpt ), acc. to Nsr. 
VTII. 34. All these four are called workers in clean occupa- 
tions, while tlie fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (NSr. YIIl. 35). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom ( EAt. 715 ), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave**®. In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have beeu recognized. For 
example, Gaut. ’yrr. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to he held 
responsible ( and not the owner who employs the herdsman ). 
But Manu VUL 343, Yaj. H. 161, NSr. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman’s default. Vide Br. quoted above under vHmagya- 
mpahmm. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 (by Ehys Davids ) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
R&jatairangipl IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Xashmir 
( in the 8th Century A. D. ) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern- 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act ( VI of 1901 ) 
whereby a modified forni of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to impritioniueut, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy dintricts and 
imhealthier gurroundinga. 

Kat. { 725 ) provideg that**’ if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since Iter hnsbiind is her 
lord and is dependent on his mtister. If a person buys or sells 
a brEhmapa woman *** as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons ( concerned in it ) should be tined 
by him and tlie sattie holds good in the case of ti womatt of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person tutd w'us 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to unutlier as a 
slave ( Kst, 726-727 ). Tlie punishment of first amercement Is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she w'ere a slave ; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
l^Er. VllL 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Udauas states*** that a guru { elderly penson ), a 
a brShmana and persons of the lowest castes ( cSpdSlas &c. ) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one ( of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SAMVID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 
( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

NSr. ( xni. 1 ) employs the expression kimtyasydtmpSkarma. 
Manu Vin. 6 employs the first expression. Mann (VUL 218-319) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules aTOlioable to those who violate samoyos (conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact (m^md) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village ora 
district or with a group of traders or otlier persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. L 1. 1. 2 and II. 4, 8. 13 the word 
* samaya ’ is employed in the sense of ‘ convention or accept- 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 
‘ agreement ’ as in YSj. L 61 ( gUnciJiarml). samayanmitha^ ). In 
this title it means ’ the acceptance of a certain rule or convent- 
ion arrived at by many ’, as explained by Medh&tithi on 
Manu ym. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent- 
ion made by groups of people ( such as guilds and corporations ) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Amarakosa holds that Ucxlra and sqvmd arc among the 
several meanings of samaya. Medhatithi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing tlieir cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there w£» a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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Medh, 00 Mann VIU. 220 takes the word 'sahgha* by itself and Bahler 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraRcd this 
decision would bo liable to lie iranished if he iiacked out of it 
throuf^h some hnluccment offered l»y the headman of the other 
village. Nar. XUl. 1 explains that mtittm moans the rules ( or 
conventions ) settled among heretics, mUuaiitus^'^ and the like. 
Yaj, JLL 19S and Nar. XHI. % provide that the conventions of 
guilds, mdijanm, heretics, Srenis, pflgsw, ganas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should bo protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
U. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like ire^., pui)(i, (jttvti etc. Borne further informa* 
tion is added here. The Sm, 0. ( 11 p. 323 ) has a very interes- 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied verbatim by the V. P. pp. 333-333. 
It says : ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benedt 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket ( as a uniform ) should be fined, i^repis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Fugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.* 
VrSta is defined by EAt. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mahsbhapya on Panini V. 2. 21 ( iv&em 
jivaM) explains it as a 'group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on tlieir formidable 
bodies ’. Acc. to the Mit heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard tlie Veda as authoritative. Gapa ndeans, acc. 
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to Mit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow- 
ing one occupation while Kat. ( 680 ) says it is a corporation 
of brShmanas. In the BSjat IL 132 reference is made to corpora- 
tions cxf purohitas at temples and tirthas ( sacred places ). The 
Sm. C. states that among pugas and viStas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajams in a settlement of brahmapas there is a 
convention that a brshmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to his teacher (at the close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured ( i. e. should be paid some contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand tb of the price ( probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not ). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In vilh^es 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhiras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be ho fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmaSastra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
pereuasionmi^t be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral®* (Nsr. XUL 4-5 and 7 
and MedhStithi on Manu VIH. 220). YEj. (II 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a conunittee ( of two, 
three or five, aoc. to Bn ) to look after the business of the 
guilds &o. ( called k^adardaha . ) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members i^ould carry out what they decide 
upon ; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 
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hunour them. Whatever ie obtaiaed by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed oyer by him to the heads 
of the group ( also 6r. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 349 verse 33 and 
if he does nut do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against thu heads of the group that arc working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
group itself, acc. to Sm. C. 11. p. 334 ). Est. (6??) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained ( by the committee or advisem of 
the group ) or is saved by them or witatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king’s favour should be shared equally by all ( members of tlie 
group). Kfit. (674-675) pro%’ides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but wu.s 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VUI. 220 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14 ) provide a fine of 
six fd^lcas of four snvarnas each (or six ni|kas and four suvar^as) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Elt. ( 671 ) provides 
tliat that member ( of a group ) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to ( t e. obstructs or persistently interrupts ) 
a speaker ( in a meeting of the group ) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Y£}. H. 18? 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group ( or the kii^ ). 
As stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender 

Krayamkrauamic^ ( repentance after purohi^e or sale ). 
Manu Yia. 222 and Eaut. HL 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XU) splits this into two titles viz. 
uk'iyBmmpradEna ( non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price ) and krUiMtmsana (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after baying 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 2 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as xmya 
( saleable ) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
Ysj. II 254, Nsr. XI. 4-5, Visnu Dh. S. V. 127 if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
( between the time of sale and delivery ) and if it is movable 
tc«ether with the price of profits arising from it ( such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnii Dh. S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. Eaut, 111.15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur- 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is d^ective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadetpate price or 
brought about in distress. *** If the article sold is not deliver- 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(Nar. XL 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 129, Yaj. IL 256). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
haying sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
Vm 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule, hfo one, either buyer or vendor, can 
r^cind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 
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recovering the article sold or liought after iliat. period tlte 
king shonW Hue him 600 punas. Manu Vm. 328 extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within ten days to ai! 
transtustlons whatover. Ksi ( 685 ) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only hi the case of land, and tliat the period is 12 days when 
the purtios to sale of land are sapipdas of one another and 
that in other cases the iieriod is even shorter. Ysi ]J. 257, 
Nar. XI. 7-8, Br. ( S. B. B. vol. 33 p. 350 verso 4 ) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should lie made to 
return double tlie price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. The above rules apply whore 
the purchaser has paid the price, hut if there is a mere agree- 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree- 
ment cannot be rescinded ( Ksr. XI. 10 }. When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of eass 
nest, then if the sale goes off througdx the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest;*^ 
hut if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. NSr. XU. 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur- 
chase that is the title of law called ‘rescission of purchase.* 
NSr. Xn. 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing imrehased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition ( and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns- it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (Nar. xn. 3). But Yaj. IL 177 and Nar. XU. 5-6 lay down 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, Triz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron ( and clothes ), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must be 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VUI. 232 cited above. Kaut. (IH. 15 ) allows only 
oue night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. Nar. XU. 4 and Br. ( S. B. B. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3 } recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has ax^oved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. VySsa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect is found therein. 
Hsr. (XQ. 5-6) cited above contains exceptions tothia Nsr. 
XU. 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. a the maxim ‘ oav&it emptw’ 
appliea If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thii^ 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another*® and if 
the thing is lost through act of Gk)d or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone (Yaj. H. 255, Nar. XI. 9). Kat. (692) pro- 
vides *’'^ that vrhat has been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 
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peraon or tlirnugh iutiinidatioii or for au inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent nr by au idiot should be rolinquisbed by 
the purchaser ; it still belongs to the seller. Kat. (?05*-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade- 
quate price. What.’'’' is decided by the neighiKturs assembled 
together, who know ( the land &o. and its value ) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to Ihi the 
proper price ; a price which is less or more than it hy one-eighU> 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an iinpropor 
price may Iw annulled even after a hundred years. Kat. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds tt*- 
gether with the surety for the payment of tl'.e land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be sat aside up to ten years and a com- 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bharadvarja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tajc-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

UktaMiha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end. ^ ESi (711) adds that a sale of the uktalshha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half ( the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 
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tlie period fixed for repayment ). An amkruya becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations and a ( regular ) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. KiSt. 
(713) further®” prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees ( on the 
land ), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on tbe land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale.®^ 
According to HSrIta the rules of sales are to bo extended 
to exchanges.®” 

II*rom the Bsjatarahginl VI 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 dinSnuf, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 

(7H) q. by wro. p. 349 (which reads upqfifmT at the end, that makes 
hardly any sense) and w. ft. ?• 326. The word atqisv is explained in various 
ways. The Mit. on Vij. II. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee ( e. ig. a washerman } transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c. ) to another for hire. , J^ini IV. 4. 50 employs the word ' avakraya *, 
but the Siddhan t a ka amndi explains it as the doe to be recovered by a king 
ftom a market (or the like). Gant. XII. 39 employs the word ‘avakrita* 
which is explsdned by Haradatta as meaning ‘what is purchased,' but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paid’. This last seUms to be the 
^se intended by Kat. who pro'vides that a sale of land, the price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations, gnsg as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines stsnrq as 
* g i swupft ftelfer vft ^hit « » 

875. JBuftrftp 1 u?(W* 

» USRVI. 712 q. by w. ft. p. 327. 

87 6. g»if I nnsHPrfit 

ft^gf^ rnfftr « f?. q. by sqsr. ft. p. 349, w. ft. p. 326. Compare sec. 8 of 
the Transfer of Property Act (Act. IV. of 1882) as to what passes on a 
sale. The nn. ft. p. 349 explains as qwi ftftft a . 

. fTUs I wg ftft- 

f TO It Jrrftru- by ft. p. 326. Compare sec, 118 of the Transfer of 
Property Act.. 
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The Vyavttharanir^iaya, after quoting Ef. and VySsa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Ould and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said to be ' panya ‘ 
{ salesible thing ), Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre- 
ceded by the offering of a price ( either paid or agreed to be 
paid ) ; sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. ParirrUi or ptrixirrlntui Is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind ; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ nmlirayu when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the ^5ame value It is called 
vimmtya.^^ The Vyavahftranirnaya makes elaliorate provi- 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for uon-payrneiit 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati ( p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over bere for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State bad 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the JPurvamlmSihsa texts, the VyavaharamayQkha and the verses 
of Eat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.reeovery of a tax or share 


878. flerRfW s yMmiq i 'tt wiwRrs • ewf- 

wpr ( w*fbiw ? ) q « flit i wnw*. i atiaSiiw 

rrwwRiiv qyw "mincq i qRiRt: 

'sjus ' iN»vi JiM ftSr i 

i wst wPii 

I aw ^wr; i 

aefSr, 

> **w. fSf. PP- 347-348. The di^tioa of sale given by Oie 
VyavahSiranirqaya looks quite mbdera.’ CdnqSin see. 4 of the Indixfi '^e 
ofGoodsAqtfin. ofI930). ■ ' 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded practically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
VyavahSranirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that Sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( patMa ), cSpdalas and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brShmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages;®’ the same work 
further quotes YySsa, Bharadvaja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapip^, samliuodakas, sagotras, ne^hbours, creditors and 
one’s 00 -villa.gers in order. 

Gifts of imtpovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the TJpanisads. Vide H. of Dh, voL IL pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit, on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property;’® 
^t sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gktpta year 159 L e. 478-79 A. D. 
in E. L vol. 30 p. 59 (where one kulyavapa of land is stated to 
have beSn sold for two diiiSras to a br£bmana and his wife 
named Esnrl by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &©. of the divine cerhats at 
atiiMra), E. L vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time ofEumSta- 
gupta 1 in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates ( E. L vol. 
15 p. 113 ), Faridpur plates (Ind, Ant. voL 39 p. 193), B. t voL 
is p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 


879. "itlwStv wwTRWwnrarftrsr! i sBwflwv- 

tsqniwm q. by «■)«;. f^. p. 354. With these provisiotts presctibed et least 1500. 
years ago one may compare the Sonth African legislation passed in the 
midst of the Second World War ( ^eged to be fonght for different kinds 
of freedoms ) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
meas reserved for Whites. 

• 880. ssrntt I • sshispsrto ^ 

mrtt H i wispcTear wf^vjspsr whpKiw i *arw*8i wf^sst in«rf! 

wm II q. by »«W. fSr. pp. 355-56. 

881. on^^^^ 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land wiis to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pu^aj&m that kept a record of titles and that the villa- 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to 1)6 sold. It appears that the sm^is recommended that 
sales should l)e clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smfti ^oted 
by the Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 114 ) states ‘ land paases ( i. e. is trans- 
ferred ) with the assent of the villagers, the uguatio relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these **** are not absolutely neces- 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to he secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im- 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and oo-shorers is desired for malring it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is hot valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly witli the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ‘Hindu Jwieprudence ' 
pp. 76-78 for the (^posite procedure of the ancient Boman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
dattspradimika. 


SvUtMpalai^da ( disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who Is engaged to look after them }. In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. il5r. 
appears to have included this title under vidwmsyumpS,- 
karma. YSj. IL 164, Nar. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to . bring back to the owner in the evening the cows ( and 
other domestic animals ) handed over to him in toe morning by 


^ fiber ! : 

oD'Vr. ii.'IH;. sc. is n.'i76. ’ 
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the owner, after grazing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu VIH. 230 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter’s house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
NSr, IX. 10 and Br. ( S, B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19 ) prescribe that a 
cowherd*® will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer ( two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by hitn or a 
miloh cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VHL 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the OMmer (NSr. IX. 12), Bp. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 20) 
states*® that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
wotms(or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should W to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
do^ not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king ( Nsr. IX 13 ). Manu VHl. 
232 and 235, Ysj. TL 164-165, Vfenu Dh. S. V.*** 137-138, Nar. 
( IX. 14-15 } provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animus) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall b^ the res* 
ponsibility for the loss. In these oases the herdsman has also 


8S3. eiiT hi’as* sftt • i?. q. by the II. p. 

207, wr. ST, p. 346. 

884. » wn q- e S ’ egfiB Tr ; qi 

II If. q. by R % p. 172, wr. si. p. 347: the tffiNr- II P- 208 

ascribes it to srroj. 

885. stqjrt iwy viit tn^ wsutvfij i w 

iwin: ' Vi 137-138. 
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to pay a fine of 12| panas ^ to the king ( Ysj. R J 65 ). Ap. Dh, 
S. 11 11. 28. 6 makes ^ the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c . ). Mahu 
Vm. 233, 236, Nar. IX. 16, Yyasa state, exceptions to the above 
viz. whore an animal is carried away by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he wotUd not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after the animal is carried away) and 
proper place ; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, tlie herdsman 
would not he liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge ; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Mami 
VUL 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die throiigh act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having^ carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). YySsa states that it a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in tiie village he should be 
fined by the king. 

Y&j. XL 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of &e king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VHL 237, Y&j. JDL 167 prescribe 


886. iii vt. U. 165 mcaas, aos to the Mit., Sm, C. II. p, 208 
and aiitvsS ?• 773. 13J, whUe iro- ST. UI. p. 375 and nr. s. p, 348 say that it 
means lai; 

s. p- 348, The 

seems to be g 4W l S T fS wi CT t (5 i «B tl on m. 

II..1. 34 (Kleiihoni’sed.), where the tifrsivv cites rprttl^ < tpiST 
t{Vj^utb4S eftyu ) sis an example. Vide’ p. 140 and note 182 above op 

srSg^N.' 

887. smvi ’iREi stvi si ssTfirsfisirsihi i ans. vi % li. ii. 28. 6. 

888. u i aw i t mms# sw towsv i swrtr *rr rum s ta ws 

I WTTO in 4S^. n. p. 207, R T. P* 172, SWtT^ p. 773. 

889. Rb% nwns i awf PC- 17. , 
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tbat on all sides round a village, a kkaroaki and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the' 
fields ) diall be kept respectively of 100, 300, 400 (fficmus^ in, 
extent. Kat. ( 666 ) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown ; for animals ( or deer ) when they 
have once tasted the sweet (crops) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu Vm. 389 = ( Matsya 237. 25 ), NSr. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should hot be able to thrust its head inside it 
through holes. Manu VEL 38S ( = MatsyapurUna 227. 36 ), 
Yaj, IL 163, Nar. XIV, 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause l(»s, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by 5.p. Dh. S. E. 11. 28. 5, Manu 
VEL 240, Nar. XIV. 28, Kat. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields,^ parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined ( a hundred panas ). 
Yaj. JL 159-161, Manu VEL 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields ( not near a 
village or road ) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 

891. Arnst: is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu 'VIII. 83.7 ordains 

having a space of 300 dhtmus round a city : it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throws Of samyS. Xp. Dh. S. 
1. 3. 9. 6. and 23 employ the expression for stating distance, 

means yoke-pin Vide p. 145 note 185 above {o^ dhanus 

and other measures ;of distance. InE. i. vol. I., pp. 154-155 a 

(the Ung's hand) is. mentioned in an inscription dated scdSwat 933 
at Gwalior. A was 4 bnt there were ^ogs of 7 or 10 hastas. Vide 
fSlUT. on II. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a m^snre of length. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. 11. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 ( for jfus and ), p. 1034 
(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacri&er) and 
puruja as a measure of length in V, 2. 5. 1 and 16. 8, 

21-25. Vide also H, of Dh. vol. 11. p. 989 a. 

892. : BWIWIJVW IJVlt • 

SfSlWT. 666 q. by auwfe p. 770.VffitW. II. P- 209. 

893. ijrstmiifitikf #5 flw i* 5 kr»rt sit m ' wfi r; i 

*P!qv664 q. by H. 208, f|. V. p. 241 atwsfrrfl^! I 

wq. U. II. 11.. 28.,S.-' •■■■■■■'■ 
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pfty the fine prescribed and the fines vary e, g. YAj, U. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 masas resiwctively when a goat 
or a now or a she-buffalo strays and cansos loss of croiw, while 
Kat. ( 667 ) prescrilies only I papa in the case of cows and 
sheep and S in the case of sho-hnffaloos. Vide Gmit. XIJ. 19-32 
and Kant. JJI. 10 also. Tliose who purptwely set cattle to eat 
or destroy (wps were to be punished as thieves { NSr. XIV. 34 ). 

Aneiont India enterfcihied tender feelings for tiertain 
animals and in certain circumstances. NSr.XiV. 30, Yaj.ll. 163, 
Mann VTH. 343, Kant. Hi. 10**^ and IJsanas provitle that cows 
within t^eu days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals lot loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the lierd or that have no hordstiiau to 
look after them and have mot with an accident are to lu) 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usauas®* states that tlie reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apur&rka 
( p. 771 } explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. U^anas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and traddhas. The groat veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his piffs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made®^ by him. llffs is explained by the Par. M. 111. 
p. 383 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at ttie time 
of srSddha. Br., Ysj. H 161 and Nfir. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of thu cow to re>imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘steya ’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things bolonging to another without his permission. 


S94. ei er Benoit i t l rt wiyw ri i lo. 

895. aR|«9in fr*si! inmisT i? ^ wiwf»ajSl w 

% M ’gjRwr i sifowwinefir nwj 

W » enfme; q- by on vr. n. 163, ft X> P- 240. Compare 
XIV. 31-32 wiiere two ball verses are the same as in U&maa. Msunu 
Vlll. 242 mentions which Sm. C. tl. p. 212 explaitts as ‘ i^ 
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SiMSVIVADA (boundary disputes). 

This is called kqdrajavivdida^ ( disputes relating to fields ) 
by N&rada XI V. 1, who defines it as ‘ dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ Hsrada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘slmavivuda’ 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general According to Eat. 
( 73Z ) there are six causes^^ of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there- 
fore all these are included under the topic of inm3vw3da. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
( janapada ), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, aca to 
NSr., may be of five kinds.®” They are described as follows : 
dohajint is what is indicated by trees which are like a fiag- 
staff. Manu (VIII 246|-347) prescribes that trees such as 
atvattha, the silk cotton, Ssla, tsda ( palmyra palm ), that have 
mUky juice ( like udumbara ) ^ould be planted to indicate 
boundaries cmd also bamboo clumps, bu^es, reeds &o. A 
maisym (lit. having fi^) boundary is provided by rivets flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water ( Manu VUL 248 ). A naidiidm boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidhana i e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


*rrcf XIV. 1. ft. T. p. 201 takes as one word, while a»r. sr. p. 353 

holds ked&ra and maryida separate, ft^ aryan gs t aif ig wg i^rt > 
«r. It. p. 353. 

89S. anft«pf wgBiT ^ w • itfbu w 

» enwi- 732 q. by ftgr. on WT. H. 150. ft. X. p. 201, atqrriip. 759, 
wr. V. p. 353. Vide the fitur. and eg. n. for explanations. 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu ( VIU. 350-351) enume- 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are tlierefore called concealed (itparclutnna) hy him. A 
Uiai/urarjiSi (free from danger) bourubury is settled by the 
agreement of the iKiriies. The fiftili kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. ( S. B, E. 33 p. 351 verse 3 ) 
prescrihes*^ that at the tune of founding a village definite 
bouudaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent (prudcaia) and concealed (up&ihsu or upucohanna) 
signs and the Bin. 0. IL 338 explains that a row' of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati (S. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 verses 3-7 ) states wliat patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(YBl 353-353) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des- 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant fiow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi- 
dence of witnessea Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu Vni. 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to traooj point out and settle the boundary unani- 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit ^ and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff ( buried underground, 


*ar: « If. q. by n p- 227, which says.- t rs rfh w P ^ qnwi - 
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in a vessel }, embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks (Manu Vm 255, 256, Yaj, IL 151, NSr. XIV. 4-6). 
Vas, 16. 13, Kant. JSL 9, Yaj. H 150, Manu VUL 258, 260, 
IJar. ( XIV. 2-3 ) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (samanta),*® old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in. the presence of the king. The 
Mit, on Yaj. 11,153 quotes Kate 743-745, 51) to show that 
witnesses were divided into rnmanta, maula, vrddha and iiddhrta, 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( satmMxka ) are those most preferred, ( but if 
this group has faults ) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined, 
l^ahkha-Likhita and Vas.** 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Yaj. IL 152 and Manu VUI. 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number ) and inhabitants 
of the same village ( if possible ). Br. ( S. B. K 33 p. 352 
verse 14 ) i^uires that the witnesses*^ should know the source 
of title ( to the disputed land ), the measurement ( in mvariattas, 
&o. ), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons ( in possession ) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land, ^e general rule was (as stated by Har. XIV. 9) 

90i. wwjRssiTs i wygg w vfkdW »w- 

V'Vil » fit WRvrvawwsrrg; t uafun fwr uav# i 

on vr- ni. 151. 
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that a single witness however confident he might be ( or how- 
ever reliable ) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this ( boundary ) dispute being a very 
important ( difficult ) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Ynj. U. 15:t ) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
a« reliable. But Nar. ( XlV. 10 ) and Bp. ( 8. B. E.*» 33 p. 852 
verse 11 ) hold that where a single witness accepted by botit 
sides has to settle the toundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs ) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a Sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa'’*” on Yaj. IL 156 epotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, hie face was to be smeared with ai^es from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing his best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. IL 153, N§r. XIV. 11, Manu VUL 
265). He may divide the land between the two villfges equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the dieted land 
will be of greater benefit to one villtge than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the diluted land to the 
former. Manu VHL 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyeftha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer ). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity (from act 
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of Gk»d or king) befell the witnesses (Kat 751).*® Manu 
prescribes { VUL 261 ) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the ParivrSjaka 
Maharaja Hastin and Maharaja iSarvanatha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. ( vide Sleet 's Qupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also B. L vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for insoriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the ddiails laid down in 
dhaimatastra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
VUI, 263, Yaj. n. 153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer- 
cement for each one of the samemtas that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu ( VHL 257 ) and Nar. XIV 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
hij^est amercement ( Kat. 750 ). 

B;. (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interwting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil &om one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the vill^e to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached 
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Mann YDL 262, Yaj. IL 154, Nsr. XIV. 12, Kat 749 pm- 
oribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Bp. and Kat, about 
easements and water-courses. 

Bp. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24 ) prescribes that no’^^ inter* 
ference should he caused to tlie manner of the enjoyment of 
houses ( as regards doors, compounds &c. ), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was estabiy^ed or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. C. 11. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was ^ablished or the house was built then inter- 
ference may be allowed. Bp. (S. B. K 33 p. 354 v^rse 25} 
further says that ancient windows, watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottag») en- 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh- 
bouring house. Eist. (752-753) similarly provides ‘one should 
not interfere with the base of the wail, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another. 
These ate not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window^ ( so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or qpen a spout (that will drain off 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people ( his neighbours ) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ ( vide also Br, S. B. B. voL 33 
p. 354 verses 35-26 ), 

Br. (S. B. E, 33 p, 354 verse 37 ) defines a saA/jsorasa’^* as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let 'or 
hindrance. Bst. (755) calls it adu^patlui and defines rSj/o- 
ndjtrga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Eautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private housea Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 38) and ESt. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking^^ carts and the like thereon, that no 
one ^ould plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a rnS^xha, and 
one who does not give^'^ precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 383 prescribes 
the fine of two kSr^paijas for voiding or drcpping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and retires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu ( IX. 383 ) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregimnt woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
337. 175-76 for the same two verses. Eaut. II. 36 pres- 
cribes the fine of I of a pans for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and ^ for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 
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for doing the same on a royal road ; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four papas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king's buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 383. Kat. ( 758-759 ) provides’*® 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water ( or gliabs ) 
by throwing filthy matter ( ordure &c. ) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places (ohata &c.) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. n. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
{ between two or more fields ), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visuu Dh. S. V. 172 
and Sahkha-Likhita’*’ who prescribe a fine of 1008 papas for 
transgressing ( the whole of ) the boundary ( of a field ). Manu 
Vni. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30 ) provides a fine of 200 papas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tence, hut 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
Nar. XIV, 13-14 and Kit. f 760-761 ) state*® that the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared ( by the Judge ) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow- 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
diould be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
( together with fruit &c. ) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root ). The first proposition implies that if one owner 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A setu ( watercourse ) is said by ITSr. ( XIV. 18 ) to be of 
two kinds, viz. that which is dug ( kheya ) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
( baandfiya ) as an embankment to prevent water from fiowing 
away. Yaj. IL 156 and Nix. XIV. 17 provide that a seta made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. Nar. ( XIV. 20-21 ) and Yaj. IL 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike at watercourse on an- 
other’s land with the permission of that man or with the permis- 
sion of the king su otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Xat. ( 762-63 ) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by ITar. ( XJV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, lhat if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain |th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
|th to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Ysj. IL 158 and VySsa 
provide that if a person takes a field &om the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant^. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


VAKPARUSYA AND DANDAPARUSYA 
(Abuse and defamation; assault) 

Vskparusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangrahana, sahasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are concerned with what may be 
called criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under siShom below. 

Nir. XVIIL 1 defines as ‘ abusive words that 

loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Xst. (768) defines it as^ consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. NSr. (XVHX 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, 7Hstj^um( reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailUa (obscene or insulting), &mt (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brShmapa-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are re^>ectively ‘the Gaudas 
are quarrelsixne ’, ‘ brahmanas are extremely greedy *, ‘ persons of 
the YiiivSmitra gotta commit (uruel deeds’. Bp. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided vakparusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter- 
course with the mother or sister of the abased or ascribing the 
commission of upapStakas^ or minor sins to the abused)* 
highest ( charging him with taking forbidden food or drink Or 
niercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )> 
Various fines are prescribed in the smptis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the ceustes of the abuser and the 
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abused. For example, Manu VUL 367 (“Nfir. XVUI. 15=Matsya 
337, 66} prescribes the punishments of 100 papas, 150 or 300 
papas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaiiiya or a Sudra abusing a br&hmapa and conversely Manu 
YUL 368 ( = Nsr. XVUI 16 ) provides that a br£hmapa calum- 
niating a ksatriya, vaUya or Sudra should respectively be 
fined 50, 35 or 13 papas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varpa the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 13 papas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu VIIL 369 ( = Nar. XVHL 17 ), foul ( relating to mother, 
sister &o. ). Vide Yaj. n. 306-307, Vigpudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. 0. and the MadaParatna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions^ based on the caste ^ and 
the ascr^tion of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
13th century A. D. at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted. Manu VUL 368-373 and 374 are the same as HSr. 
XVm 16^17, 33-34. Even the truth of an imputation®* 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
bo fined at least one kSrsSpapa ( Manu VUL 374 — Nsr. 
XVJJL 18 ), XSut. ( m 18 ) provides in this case three papas*® 
as fine and Visnudharmasutra ( V. 37 ) two papas. When the 
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imputation is false all proride for a fine double of that pro* 
Tided in case tlie imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Blaut. (HL 18X 
To warn^^ a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (EiSi 776). Acc. to 
Eaut. and Eat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what 1 uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
not again do so ’’2*. a person who abuses a king doing his 
duty WEIS to have his tongue out off or forfeited all his property 
(NSr. XVin. 30, Yaj. IL 303). 5.p. IL 10. 37. 14 prescribed for 
a dddra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue^. 

Da!t}4ui>Qrusya ( Eissault ). Eaut. m. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another NSr. XYUI 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means ( such as stones ) or defiling or causing pain by ( bringing ) 
ashes and similax substances in contact with another. The Mit 
on Y&j. IL 313 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under tibis title. Har. XYHL 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high, A verse 
from the PsuriEiiqta ( quoted by Sm. 0. IL p. 337 and V. P. p. 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodias) of living beings is guilty of 
dapdaparusya’. Accordicg to Be. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 
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1 ) dai^apUrumia^ consists in striking (a person) Mfith the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ^hes, mud, dust or a weapon. Hie Hit. 
on Yaj, JL '21t following Nar. XVHL 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended ; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other, When two persons’®® 
attack each other and there are no means for hnding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both ; but 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
audlastly ifinenofthelowesf®* castes such as ivap^ka, meda, 
hunters, elephant riders, vr&tyas and ^sas ( slaves ) 
assault respectable nien and acSxyas then they are to be 
punished ( whipped ) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is not possible, then the king should award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime ) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kst. ( 783 ) and Bp. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 359 verse 15 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smrtis lay down various punish- 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. EAt®®® ( 786 ) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend oh the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish- 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower casts. Manu VUL 286 and USanas®® lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may ho set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for a(«!iuult in Sanskrit literature is contiiined in the Taibtirlya 
Saihhita’® 11. (5. 10. 2: ‘ He who threatens to strike a iwShmana 
shall be fined witii a hundred (cows or niskas ? ), he who strikes a 
brahmapa shall ho fined with a thousand ; ho who draws blood 
from him shall not Iwhold ihapif fs for ns many years os there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood tliat falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. HI. 4. 17 as being a reeom- 
mendatary injunction {puru^Urthu ) to all .at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaiit. ( 31. 30-33 ) and Manu XI. 
206-207 appear to take tlioTai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years. Kaut. HI. 10 prescribes various 
fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 357 verses 2, 3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the liko at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should be one nm^, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
mSsakas ; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another's wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. Foe 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred papas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some fiesh the fine Is six mS^as and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Mann VHL 
284 = Na,r. XVJH. 29). Eat prescribes the highest amerce- 
ment for cutting off the ear, the lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce- 
ment for causing injury ( or wounding ), Claut. XII. 1, Kaut. 
m. 19, Manu Vm.®** 279, Yaj,!! 315, Br. provide tlie punishment 
of the cutting of that limb with which u sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And tlie Mit. on Yaj. IL 215 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a yaiSya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VIIl. 280 extends the same punishment to a sifidra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
oaste. Manu VIH. 381-283 (=«Nar. XVHL 26-28 ) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed ( in such 
a way that he might not die }, that a dudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a brahmana had his lips out off or a Sudra 
voiding urine or fasces on a brahmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a Sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. XL 221, Kaut.^ 
II119,VisnuDh. S. V. 73). Kaut. IIL 19, Manu VBDL 287, 
Yaj. n. 222, Br., Eat. 787, Vi^nu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work ( vide note 613 
above). For mischief to property**^ and for killing or maim- 
ing animals, Eaut., Manu, Yajnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Eaut. HL 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine eiiual to the value of the ^icle and should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu Yin. 288 is of similar import. Y§.j. II. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
Iteooking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VILL 296-298, Yaj. IL 225^226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. II. 227-229, Eaut, HL 19, and Kst. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj, IL 214 holds ^ that if a person throws mud, 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influeuce <rf 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. IH. 19 pr^ribes half of the usual 
fine in such oases. 

An important que.stion is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
Ssstra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. H. pp. 148-151 in connection with an SUitQyin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field ). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brShmana Ufadi^jiih there is no diflEorence of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an dMayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmapa to arm himself when his life is in danger.®*® Baud. 
Dh. S. IL®** 2. 80, Manu VDI. 348-349 lay down that brShmapas 
and vai^as may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit.®*® on 
Yaj. IL 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat.®** 
( 800 ) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apar&rka 
{ on Yaj. HL 227 ) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
dtaiSyin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doii^ what 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing ; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence.®*^ Medhatithi®*^® on Manu VIII. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. IL 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that even if a wrongdoer of the brahmapa 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish- 
ment at the hands of the king and the praya^citta ( for killing 
abrahmspa) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
imppnity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person (Eat. 805 q. by Sm. C. S. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STKYA (theft). 

In the Eg. there is frequent mention of tasicara, fttem 
and tUiyn. In Rg. VI. 38. 3 the sage’** says ‘ may the cows 
not disappear from us, may a thief not iiijure them ’. In Rg. 
VIH. 39. 6 it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and know's of 
concealed treasures as a thief does From Rg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and bound iieoplo with ropes and 
( from Rg. 1, 191. 5 ) that thieves (tcmkaras) appesired at night. 
Tityu (thief) occurs in Rg. L 50. 3, IV. 38. 5, VL 13. 5 and is an 
Indo-Iranian word. The word ‘ stena ’ occurs in Rg. VL 38. 7 and 
means ‘one who is a cattle-lifter’. Rg. VHl. 67. 14 indicates 
that a stem was bound with ropes (when caught). In Rg. VII 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a stetm and a taskara, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro- 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj.’*®» S. XL 79 (=Tai. S, IV. 1. 10. 3) we have the nudimlv, 
in addition to stem and tasicara. Atbarvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves (taskaras). 

Btega is distinguished hom mhaaa in Manu VIII 333, Kaut. 
Ill 17, N&r. XVQ, 13 and other works as stated under sS.hasa 
below. Kat. 810 defines it as ‘ depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day’. Nar. XVII. 17 defines it as ‘ deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated ’. It may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-ware, seats, 
cots, wood, hidra, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling ( when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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oiieSj animals except cows and bulls> metals excppt gold, rice 
and barley ), grave or high ( when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
brahmapas or temples is stolen ). Vide Nar. XVJl 13-16 and 
Yaj'. H 275. Thieves are either prcMia (open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX, 256, Br.®® ( S, B. E. 33 p. 359 
V. 3 ). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, Nar. ( pariSista 2-3 ) and Br, 
( S. B. B. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4 ) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sdbhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture hriitation articles, those who subsist bypr(^o- 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistiy, 
false witneKies &e. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting haHs, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they ate principally®®® 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a mah of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a w^oman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. IL 266-268 
and Nar. (pariSista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the ( police ) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on Yaj,’® 11. 268 quotes Nsr. and gives the 
warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro- 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he nmy 
have taken it as a thief ; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and v-'itw versa (War. L 71)®*. Narada’s dictum (I. 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of Mandavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549 ). 
Vide Manu ix. 270 ( = Matsya 227. 166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief ho could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. II. 269)* 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth ( Vyasa ) By. { S, 
B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. DL pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti- 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci- 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( >= Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith is the worst of all 
deceitful persons and if he is found committing 

fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Har. XVIl. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men- 
tioned above the same punishments tiiat are awarded in the 
three kinds of sshasa. Manu VHI. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels ; while VyUsa prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Ysj. H. 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu 3X 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu { IX. 276 ) 
and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17 ) provide impalement’®* 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. IL 274, Manu IX. 277, Vtenu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punisluuent of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed ( Manu 
Vm. 320, Yaj. n. 270, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, NSr. paristeta 21 ). 
According to Nar. (parfiiista 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
( vm. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much as the price, Gaut. 
XIL 12-14,*® Manu Tm. 337-338, Nar. ( pariSista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if tlie &udra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vai^ya, ksatriya and brahinana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each Is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VIIL 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence might be but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him all his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also, Kat,’®® ( 823 ) states that 
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the Bohool of the Maimvas deolured that tliioves caugbt with 
the stolen things on them should ho at (nice banished hut that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned Isjcause it entails loss ( reduction ) of people in the 
country. The V. .U, p. 333 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned l)rahmana. Two more versos of Kat. ( 834-835 ) are 
quoted by V. R. p. a33 and V. O. p. 93 the first (»f whicii provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should Isj branded ( with tho appropriate signs ) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the secemd prc»vides that a hrahinatut thief 
who is neitlior learned nor rich Init is strongly built slimild be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for tho king till his 
death. Gaut. XIl. 46-48, Nar. ( parisi^ta 13-14 ), Mann IX. 371 
and 378, Kat. ( 837 ) hold that tho punishment for tliose who 
knowingly give food, firo ( when they feel cold ), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punislied like tho thieves 
themselves.’” Ya]. U, 376 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying topis 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could tako without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain things belonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. XIl.’^® 35, 
Manu VUL 339 ( == Matsya 327. 113-113), Yaj. IL 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases he would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin ( Kulluka on 
Manu VUL 339 ). A smrti passage stating timt if a man takes 
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grass or fuel or flowers or fruite without permission deserves 
to have his hand cut off is explained by the Mit. ( on Ysj. 166 ), 
Apararka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than di^as or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for wor^ip. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S,’®’ (L 10. 38. 1-5 ) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Eautsa, H3>rlta, E!snva and PuskarasSdi were of 
the opinion that whatever ( however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances } a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that Yarsyayani held that there were exceptions 
to this imle viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of ) grain in pods (such as mudga or 7n5|a) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if laurge quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. S§.nti 165. 11-13, Manu XL 16-1$ 
and YSj. HI. 43 state that when a brShmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any- 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. VySsa quoted by Sm. 0. L p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
oasxe and then from one of a higher caste, Manu YUL 341 
( = Matsya 337. 110, 114 ), Nar. ( prsiklrnaka 39 ), Sahkha and 
Kat. ( 833A ) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two miUakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 
gram&c.’** 

SaJutm ( crimes of violence). Mann VIII. 333, Kaut, IIL 17, 
Nar. XVn. 1, Yaj. H. 330, Kat. (795-796) define sahasa’" as 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. Kie word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘salias’ meaning ‘force* (NSr. 
XVn. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from tlieft (as in 
ManuVin.333, Kaut. IH. 17 and Nar. XVll 13) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence Nar. XVII. 3 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
1 ) state that sahasa** is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of pQmss/a 
( treated as one head ). Although these topics can he compre- 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence*®, 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault ( Manu VUL 345 and 
Mit. on Y&j. XL 330) and Manu VH1. 344 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 
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V. May. (text p. 2) says that in differentiating deya from 
sShnm the maxim of * cows ’ and ‘ bulls ’ is applicable’**. 

Sshasa is divided by Nar. XVn. 3-6 and Br. ( S. B. K. 33 
p. 363 verse 34 ) into three varieties, viz. the lowest { destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple- 
ments), middling ( destruction &o. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils ), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three, kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sShasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
stnsa/fiifraJiava. Br.’*’ states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines ( S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 39 ). To this the brShmana 
offender was an exception ( Manu IX. 341 ), who was only to 
be banished. Manu DC 343 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brihmanas when guilty of the great 
sins ( specified in IX. 335 ) through negligence should be only 
deprived of ail their property but if they murder a man inten- 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX 233 and Visnu Dh. 8, V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmapas. Baud. Dh. S. L 10. 
20-31, Bp. and VyEsa prescribe’*® that if a brahraana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaiSya or Sudra, the king should sentence 

I TfJW p. 2. When a man says «ttsr the separate 

mention of hativardas (bulls) that can be included under the word 
'(l^vati' Is due to. the fact that bulls, being more intractable than cows, 
special attention must be paid to manage them, p. 1048 (on Vaj, 

III. 230) employs the same maxim in a similar connection * W 

967. WUt WWWrfSeirs 1 WVT V«IT: 

spR*itrs II q. by p 105. The word ' vadha.’ has two senses, ( 1 ) 

death and (2) corporal punishment. Here ^ means death. 

968. wjgrurvt w; w vwwts- 

^9- 20-21 ; ^nwT 3 'fprr- 

I « «mr q. by II. 312 and ag. V. 

p. 394 : i BCT gwmq rt ^ 3 swr ^ q t ’ gmm - ih is 1 ?rR9T gurr 

tt If. q. by p. 312 and «qr. sr. p. 394. ft, ftr, p. 105 reads 

fnr«n: and explains * ff ; 
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the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of liis own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient itSstras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like’®. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gbut. 33. 13, Ap. Dh. S. 1. 5). 34 
6-9, Manu XI. 87, Vas. 30. 34, Yaj. III. 351 prescrilK) the same 
prUyaSeitta for murdering a bralimana woman who Is an litnyi 
as for one who kills a brahinana male. The different meanings 
of ‘Streyl’ given from ancient time.s am noted below’''". Texts 


969. sr*v; 

H euSenw IV. ll, last verse. 

970. I n]- 22. 12 : arirtf ^ ftpn? • atm- u- 1. 9- 24. fl. 
is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. 1. 4, 

5 , 13 where in explaining why the. offerings to Prajapati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess *Vac’ is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyl, a man incurs sin’ 

Here the word appears to mean a woman who Is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. ( 20. 35-36 ) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from nsr ‘ T <g< V OTfS<*u gT»Wg ? ^( ?» iT g; i srw > 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage { as stated by Viilvarupa) 
which means ' here ( i. e. in the womb of this woman ) a child is to come 
In SBE vol, 14 p. 107 the same is translated as ' if the husband approaches 
her at that ( time ) he will have offspring *. But this is not correct. * Esyat * 
qualifies ’ apatyam’ and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the word from 
3)^ and the root Visnu Dh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atrcyl means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as ‘ 3)fi(vihrr on ifr* 
III. 251 explains as a woman within 16 days 

from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ strWf atf^af «mf«rf^ i afPf i ar*nr ’wwfnf: 

w i ». &bara on 

Jai. VI. 1. 7 it appears that some derived the word as ‘ awj SlRT 

», while Sahara himself preferred the mining ‘ 
regarded the prohibition to kill an atreyi as simply meant for praising that 
gotra ‘tmt srtSwTf « w 'onverni 

litta: I wft i vwvwf i 

> ( on %. VI. 1. 9 ). tro quoted by to. *ri, H- 1 p. 103 giv*8 t^ 
meanings ‘ gwfroff WTOifti W igiW i t t vi I VW at VT 

M >. The gives ^ ,a synonym of TObtOT* : , 3 ; 
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like Ip, L 9. 24, 1-5, Gaut, XXII prescribe different praya- 
sioittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prSyadcitta later on. In certain cases aco. to Manu V JJUL. 
291-292, Yaj. IL 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres- 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VUL 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96) pro- 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know- 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VUI. 295). It is stated by NSr, (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of tliese) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. HI. 19, Manu (VUI. 285), Ysj. 
n. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or Tnifita.lrfl. 
For example, Manu VUI. 264 ( =Mateya 227. 30) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a. man of his house, garden or 
field by threate of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives another of his hoiue &o. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj, IL 231 and Kaxit.’’^ JIL 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
lie inflicted on the perpetrator hmself and four times for one 
who incites another by assurii^ him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be I'nquired Kat, (798) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 363 
vers 31 ) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kat. 
( 833-834 ) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 33) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way { in which sahtm is to be carried out ), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders ) to put up a 
fight, who sliows how the person ( killed ) is to be destroyed, who 
connives ( at the commission of an offence), who exposes tlie 
faults (of the person killed), who gives his approval (to the 
offence ), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com- 
mission of the offence — all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord- 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also 5.p. Dh. S. 
n. 11. 39. 1. For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission B:p. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 33 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer. ®’® Yaj. ( EL 233- 
343 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to ^ahcm 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kuUIm 


w 1 in. i7, 

972. vfvi vv 

ff. q. by ft. X. p. 373. wr. v. p. 393 ; g i if. 

q. by II. p. 312, ft. r. p. 373. 

973. i awms gwirar ^ wrafryst 

OTTf H »fas I SaifSltltr 

spft vs i g yetif swrevtf i vnwr. q. by 

s pgf^. n. p. 312, <m. m. p. 453, ft. X. p. 37S, «v. v. p. 393. There are 
digbt differences in readings. 

974. HSft WSIR vifilvs I SIJV. V. %• 

n. n. 29. 1. 

973. anrraimi w ffsiftrs » if. q. by m *tf. m. p. 4S3, 

X. p. 374 , sv. V. p. 393. Compare sections 119 and 120 of the I. F, C. 
for lesser sentences in the case of abettors, 
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( one’s agnates ), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not pc^a, sexiual intercourse with 
a widow, ( intentional ) defilement of the higher castes by 
cSndalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STllfSANGKAHANA (Adulteiy or uulawful intercuni'se 
with a womau ). 

The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL®’® 283 ) states that safignihaija means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1~2) says that sinful®^ 
safioraliam is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry ; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control ( by 
chants or otherwise ) and sexual intercourse takes place; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
( passion ) to each other by means of the ey% ( glances ) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to VySsa and B|. ( S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. 0. IL p. 8 ) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The &et is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch- 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sahgrahapa by force (that is rape ) is really included under 


976. on Vf. u. 283 ; w 

S<(s<Hr«r I n. p. 8. 

977. «l fipwrt 1 3 

WMi i w wgTOw g g g aq » wemrw- 

if. a. by sura#! p. 8S4, 
n. p. 8, w. St. p. 397, it. Jt. p. 379. tra. Stf,^ in. p.462. There axe 
many various readings. The tEgftw. explains «Ri#aT as rs#an f^wsw;, 
Compare section 375 of the I. P. C. with the first kind, sec. ,493 yith ;the 
2nd kind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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sSAtfsa,’^® as stated by the Madanaratna, tlie V, P. pp, 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles out out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punidunent was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Eat. (830) prescribes that when^ a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
l^en sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni- 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse’®* 11 ). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above ( about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished’*® but she had to undergo a penance (praya- 
Scitta) of krcdira or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the prSyaScitta she whs to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty ( i. e. 

9?8. era ’ TO TO wrd nJWa g ni i 

Compare sec. 376 of the I. P, C. which prescribes transportation 
for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes (9th 
ed. 1936) vol. I, pp, 613-614 for the ancient law of England (which provided 
death sentence and the sentence of castration and loss of eyes) and modern 
law which provides penal servitude for life as the maximum. 

979 . gti 

^ ^ vmivf 5 ffbninsrfSmww: i g «rR^ i fg. 

<J- ia n. p.: 320, «r. sr. pp. 39&-397, wt|. lit- HI. 466. 

980. gftg gwbwtvt ^ gg ^ vff9aR*<ui b 

qOWT. 830 q, by vgflw. U. p. 320, wr. V. p. 397, wr. w. p. 244. AU these 
three works differ as to the circumstances in which this verse applies. 

981. cTPT I n 

If-, q. by n. p. 320. R ?r. p, 389. 

982. g trr 35 ^ t 

q* by II. p. 321. ft. 400. For and see 
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not to deck liorself or apply or use pcrfuines &c. ), to lie on tlio 
ground ( not on a bed-stoad or couch ), was to rocoivo bare main- 
tenance. After performing prSyaScitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. II. 386 and Br. ( H. 1>. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 13 ), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the tnnlo in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall he put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, whore Othello exclaims ‘I sec that 
nose of yours hut not that dog 1 shall tiirow it to ’. There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama’®^ states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or disfigure- 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. { 487 ) lays down the general 
rule that in all ofi'onces women should bo sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting oS a limb ( vide note 636 ). 

Nar. (XV. 73-75) holds®® that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, moidier-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedio teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
(pr(wrajiBi)ox a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife {sMlivi) or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this orime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
ManuXI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. IS,®®* Yaj. HI. 331-233, Matsya- 
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Parana 327. 139-141, which latter ( three ) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment ( except for a brah- 
mapa) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent- 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama IH. 7, 5.p. (in verse) 
IX. 1 ( Jivananda ed. ) and Yama (AnandaSrama) 35 prescribe 
that tWe is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka- 
ble that Eaut.®*® and Yaj. ( n. 393 ) prescribe only a fine of 24 
papas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 237. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Xaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a hi^r order. 
Vide Mann Vm. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against’®* her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Yaj. IL 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 papas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut, IV. 13, 
Yaj. n. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 13, 24, 100, 500 papas’®®. 

Manu IV. 134 ( = AnuSasana 104, 21 — Markapdeya-purapa 
34, 62~fi3 ) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an- 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that There are stray indications in the Vedio 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H, 
of Dh. IL pp. 637-639. In Bg. I,.92. 4 ( odM peiaijiii vapate nrtvr- 
wa ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or Itdaira. 
Wives hating ( or proving false ) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Bg. IV. 5. 5 ( pcMripo m janayo durevaff , ). In 
Bg. EL 39. 1 the sage prays to the Adityas ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ ( Sre matkarta rafia8m-4vSga }^ ). The gambler ( in Bg. X. 34, 4 ) 
states ‘ others have intercourse with his wife ’ ( anye jayam pari 
mficmiyasya). The word jpwJbico?* occurs in Vsj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen ( H, of Dh. EL pp. 576, 1098 ) how in the 
VarupapraghSsa (one of the Csturmasyas ) the wife of the 
saorificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 


985. ywi I I IV. 13. 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to cooperate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform- 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V, 6. 8, 3)*®* not to approach a Sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another's 
wife ( H. of Dh. voL IL p. 1355 ). 

The punishment for sahgrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gujdS. ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XIL 3, Vns. XXI. 
1-5, Manu VIIL 359. Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Ysj. 11. 386, 394, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut XIL 
3, Manu VDI. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 ( about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman ), Manu VUI. 364-370, 
Yaj. n. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-73 ( about maidens ). 
Farther the ancient sutras andsmrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters axe passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXTTT , 
14-15 and Manu Vm. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dog^, but Yaj IL 286 softened the rigour of 
this. S.p. Dh. S. ( n, 10. 26. 30-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he conunitted adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. H. 
288, Manu Vni 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden ( of the same caste ) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence puni^ble 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. K. 290 and Nar. 
( XV. 79 )’® make it punishable to visit a dasi kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
60 papas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. voL IL ppi. 687-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu VOL 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 

988. tutff ^ uwiwfi® «r fltfW 

fW wt w I & C y. A , 

989. an^ 5 ^ • nwt aifS ^ ywift 
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and those who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men ( while they themselves remain concealed ). 

(duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in’H. of Dh. 
yol, II. pp. 556*-593. The liability of the husband or wife for 
tiie debts of the other has been already dealt with under fpStSwir. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under dSyahlmga. Ni.r, XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Har. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rales aboiit selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
W'oineh Called pimarbhH and auuirivS, the practice of myoga, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re- 
marriage, miiasmVinra, mixed castes. In IX 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX , 3 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Har. XVL 30 states that even 
women of good family come to rain by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX 5 and B;:. ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 367 verse 3 is to guard women against improper attach- 
nionts however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrpvr 
to both families ( of the husband and of the father ). Ac<;.' to 
Harlta,®” ^ahkha-Likhita,®®^ Manu (IX 7,9) and others - the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure tiie purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dharma, 

990. I 

» IT. q. by n. p. 239, nr. It. p. 40S, ft. X, p. 411. 
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since a woman gives biith to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart daring the 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa- 
tion of modern Ihigenics. Mann IX 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seoludon. that their minds must be occupied in 
fanaily work as stated by him in IX. ll and by B?. ( 8. B. E. 33 
p. 368^? verse 4), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour ( Mann IX 33-24, 36, 
Ysi L 82 ). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. n, pp. 619-623. Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s (kfba' ’ 
vol. 43 p. 112 where the divorce of a woman ( gliafaspho ^ ) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 
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CHAPTER XXVl 


DYUTASAMAHYAYA 

( Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

Maim iX, 223, NSr. XIX. 1 and By. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verw 
3) define dyiUa ( gambling ) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called aamlaJwaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu ( IX. 221-222, 224-226 ) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he ^ould 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX. 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19 ) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great eiunities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. Xst. ( 934 ) is to the same effect Ysj. H. 203 and 
Xaut. HL 20^ allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves. By.”® ( S. B. 
Ei 33 p. 385 verse 1 ) refers to this divergence of views : ‘ Ghun- 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid- 
den by Manu, but others allowed it becaime it led to the detec- 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
reyep^^ king *. The person who was in charge of the 
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gambling hall which gamblers made' their haunt and who sup- 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
sdbUha and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called pava or 
gldha ( YSj. XL 199 X Nir. XIX 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead^ of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
nopuni^ment. Aoo, to Yaj. II. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. m. p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or j\jth part when the stake was 100 panas or more 
and 10 per cent or i\;th when the stake was less than 100 
panas. AparSrka (p. 803) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent firom the losing gambler. Xsr. XIX 3 prescri- 
bes a fiat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Eaut.^ HI. 30 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam- 
bling accessories (such as dice, leather pieces) and for sup- 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec- 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
( by means of confinement or restraint order ) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing (Ysj. XL 
300, Xsi 940, H&r. XIX 3 ). Eisi: (937) states that the sabhika ^ 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort- 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Eat. (935)^^ 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled ( about its real nature ) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gambler pay the etake tb the victbr, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but pot otherwise ( Yaj JL 201 ). Nax. XIX. 6-7 and Ysj. H. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and Without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object ( i. e. recovering bets won or the fee ) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head ( with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishmeni Nar. XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
!^t. (941) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated ; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not be made to pay the whole. In disputes 
among gmnblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gaoling house, if honest, is the final authority 
( Kat. 942 ). Nar. XIX. 4, Yaj. H. 202, Br. ( S. B. B. 33 p. 386 
verse 6 )« Xat. ( 943 ) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dilute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
( in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses ), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then**® himself decide 
the matter. Yaj. n. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to sccmShvam- Bp. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4 ) notes that the 
stake la to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 
The S. V. (p.487) quotes a text of Visnu and a ( Bharuei’s? )glc«s 
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thereon that the king gets oue'fonrth of the stake from each of 
the owners of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated ( except a wrestler or a huffalo ) ig to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
Mfinasollasa < vol. III. p. 2^9} contains an elaborate description 
of a king's amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock> 
fights &c. The DatakurnSracarita makes freqiient reference to 
gmnbling. In Ucchvasa IL (p. 47 } we are told that there are 
Its kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblem were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 dh)iam% the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhika and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Clambling is one of the most ancient vices. Bg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Bg. gambling is referred to. Vide Bg. L 41. 9 ( ex- 
plained in Nizukta HI. 16 ), VH. 86. 6 ( where it is said that dice 
made of Yibhldaka tree are one of the sources of sin), B& X; 
4%. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV. 38 ( a hymn 
for good luck in gambling ). In Vsj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words 'aksarSjsya kitavam’. In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the B&jasuya dice play was an iniportant item. Vide 
H. ofDh. yoL XL p. 1319. Fsnini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In 11““* 1, 10 he teaches the 
formation of AvyayS>hUta compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
‘tal&k&parf in the sense ‘that loss was caused by one dice being 
oast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game ’. In IV. 4. 3 he teach^ that ‘ Sksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using dice and 
in IV. 4. 19 he states that ‘ ak§adyutika means ‘( enmity ) . 
brought about by using dice in gambling’. Vide also Pan. U. 
3, 57-58, Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 25. 13-13 prescribe that in the 
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midst of the sabha (hall) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhitaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the Maha- 
bbsrata Yudhi^thira is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refhse dice play when he was challenged to it; It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case Of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis- 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on ihe ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when diallenged by an adversary- 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
quean and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the MahSbhSrata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, l(»e all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharmadSstra. Even the Pur§.nas 
here and tiiere condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
pur&pa (171. 29-38) condemns it in strong language. It says 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of his wife is also worried ( this is in 
almost the same words as Bg- X. 34. 10^11), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 
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chapter XXVII 

D5YABH5GA 
(Partition of wealth) 


The word daua has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedio Literature, Rg. 31. 32. 4 ( dadMii imiin mhtdUmtm- 
uJdhyam ) has already been quoted above ( on p. 388). In Rg. X. 
114. 10 ( iraiimya cUtyam viblmjamtyebhyah. ) the meaning of the 
word seems to be ‘ a share ’ or ‘ reward In the TaL S. and the 
Brahmanas the word dSya appears to be employed in the 
sense of * paternal wealth ’ or simply ‘wealth’. In the story 
of Xabhanedistha^°^** it is stated that Manu divided his 
among ( for ) his sons’ ( Tai, S, IH 1. 9. 4 ). That ‘ dsya’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai S. 
( n. 5. 2. 7 ) ‘Therefore they distinguidii (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth *. In the Tandya Brahmapa^*” 16. 4, 3-5 also It is 
said ‘Therefore whoever among (a man’s) sons secures the 
best ox major portion of wealth as dSya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word- viz. rihiha 
occurrit^ in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Rgveda*®* HL 31. % ‘ the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but maJces her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband The word d^ada ( meaning a co- 
sharer, oiie who takes a share ) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5. 8. 2 it is said * Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma) 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched ( low ) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18. 6 Soma is said^®* to be the dSyada of the 
brihmapas. Vi&vamitra invites Sunah^epa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( dSya ) belonging to him ( Ait Bf. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he ( Sunah^epa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (diya) and his learning 
The Nir. IIL 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the wor<te dSya and daySda occur. In Panini IL 3. 39 and 
YI. 2. 5 the word dSySda occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyamharapada called 
(MydbhSga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
le^t a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads ; they are respectively known as the 
school of the MitaksarS and that of the DSyabhaga on account 
of the p|re-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the Mitaksara. This work in intention and sccqra 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
cohceims itself with pointing out what the law of the Sih^tis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modem case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen- 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the DsyabhSga school are 
three viz. the l^yal^ga of Jimutavahana, the DSyatattva of 
iBaghunandiana ^ and the Dayakraniasangraha of lEklk^na 
Tarkilahkftra. ^the Ml^k^ra school is subdivided into four 
subrschbols in which besides the MitaksarS, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the l^nares school 
( which regar(^ the Yiramitrodaya as of bJgh authority ), the 
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Mithils school ( which relies on the Yivadaratnakara, the VivSda- 
candra and the VivSdaointamani ), the MahSrSstra or Bombay 
scliool ( where the VyavahSramayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the MMksari in some matters and the Vlra- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon ), the 
Drarida or Madras school (where the Smiticandriks, the Vyava- 
hSranirpaya of Varadaraja, the ParS^ara-madhavIya and the 
Sarasvativilasa are also works of authority ). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except. Bengal are held to be governed by one school. Vide 
Avnixibai v. Kealuio L L. E. ( 1941 ) Bom. 350. 

The words daya and vibhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nsr, ( dayabhaga, verse 1 ) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealtL The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha ( text p, 94 ) reads * artosya pitryade^i ’ ( wealth of 
the father and others ) for ‘ pitrya^a * in Narada’s verse. The 
Sm^isangraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works states that 
the word daya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nigh£^t<i defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided.*®* The Dayabhaga, the 
Hit. and others explsdn that the words ' pitryasya ’ ( father’s ) 
and ' putraih ’ ( by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the .word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives ( sons, grandsons &o. } simply on account 
of their relation to the deceased*®* owner. This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. IL 114 says that the word dSya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V. Mayukha { p. 93 ) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealth of re-united members. 
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The word ‘ daya ’ though derived from the root ‘ da ’ (to 
give ) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift).^®** The word daya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root ‘ da In a gift ( as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. S. p. 841 ) there are two chief ingredients viz. ' abandoning 
one’s ownership over a thing ’ and ‘ bringing about the owner- 
ship of another in that thing But in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( dana and 
dlya ) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. MayQkha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide ^ya into two varieties viz. ai5ra/toMf7ia(unob8tructible)^“’ 
and ‘ saprcUtbandlta * ( obstructible ). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the ( ancestral ) wealth held by the father or the grand- 
father; In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle (pratibandM) to the eon's or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called aprcUibcmdha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
itU sapraiibandha daya, as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or j^andson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes- 
sion. Hence it is (%d. 

It is to be noted that the DsyabhSga, the DSyatattva and 
a few other works do not divide dSya into two kinds. According 
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to them, all dSya is sapraHlxtwifta i. e. ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner’®* or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming jxttUa 
or a samyUMn (ascetic).’®’’ The doctrine of this school is 
called uparartmwtoaoUda ( ownership arising on death ), while 
the school of the Mit. holds the view of jamiasmtmmda. This 
is the great difference between the school of the DSyabhaga 
and that of the MitaksarH. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words ‘ sua ' and ‘ smnun ’ are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e. 
‘ property *. It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means ‘ master 
or owner ’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap. 
Xn. pp. 339'*340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromapibhatt^carya svatm is a separate padartha 
( category ) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity.’®* 
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Since in defining daya the idea of soatva ( ownership ) was 
■ brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi> 
tiou on the question whether amtoa is to be understood 
from the iS^ra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that svatoa can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that suatva is to be 
understood from Piastre alone is as follows; Gaut. (X. 39-42) 
lays down five sources of ownership common to all viz. 
riktha ( inheritance ), purchase, partition, seizure, finding ( of 
treasure and the like ) and further states that in the case of 
brahmapas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner- 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the oases of vaiSyas and tudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
Astras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar' 
to each of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfiuous. IHirther Manu ( YUl. 340 ) states that if 
a brShmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If smtva is a matter of popular under- 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially pr^oribed for 
him by the smyti texts. Further, if mxtva is not to be appre- 
hended from tastra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be ( or 
would have to be deemed to be ) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by SSstra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from’ dSstra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable^^; Besides eminent 


Otfig I X. , 39-43. The MU. explains : writ 
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I snujntT tuwng* strfirt t 

I uw>OT«m Wraqviqft i sRViwisfillw w gut e gw wn n ' i 
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qmv qiT^aiq I WiUT VL.m. 256-337, OTst- 
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works and writers like tiie Smrtisangrapha and Dh&rc4vara^^ 
support the view. Those who hold that svatva is known only 
from Ssstra explain that riktha in Gautama’s sutra means 
simply dSya and samvibhSga means partition of dSya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
dftya ( vide V. P. p. 415 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that is apprehended 

from worldly usage and not from Sastra. Their reasoning is ; 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. "ViTiat is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavanlya fire that are prescribed by the Astras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavanlya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its siSstric nature 
of being the Ahavanlya fire. (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of 4Ss< 
tras, the ideas of owner^ip arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Farther (3) learned men well-vemed in 


1024. (folio s>c), 

t iU p, 257. it is somewhat strange that DhSresvara 

who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja of BhaiS should be str^ 
led Vh<^ia by the Madanaratna and SoStya by the Mit. (on Vaj. III. 24 ) 
and the V. Maynkba (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word 'riktha'. The joint owners 
become ezclnsive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition ; thus 
partition is a Bonree of ownership (in this case exclnsive ownership of dis* 
tinct parts by several ). Bnt if there is a single heir then there can be no 
iaihvtbkSga (partition) and so the source of bis ownership is riktha and not: 
samvibbiga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a sontee 
of joint ownership only. It mast be said that on the bypotheMs of Jftnuta- 
vahana, riktha and sathvibhSga rather coalesce with one another uid cannot 
be distingnished so well as on the theory of the Mit. 

1026. Vide the Mit, ( on YSj. II. 114 ), V, P. pp. 419-422, V. Mayikha 
pp. 69-90, Par. M. III. pp. 482-483 for daboration of this view; The S; V. 
p. 396 ff while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not aec^t 
the lessoning of the Mit., partienlsrly wlth rej^d to the .Shsvsnjya jBfe,' - . ].:■ 
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the Mimariisa such as Prabhakara^®^; ^ Jalniiui IV, 1, % ) and 


1027, The Mit. (oQ Yij, 11. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhakara ou 
the Upsasuira and explains it. Jaimini’s sutra (IV. 1.2) is 

^ In this sutra the word lipsa occurs. 

Therefore this is called lipsasuira. The words flu- 

occur in the Dayabhiga also ( II. 67 p. 49 ) and in Medhatithi on 
Mann VIIX 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha* 
kara (called Gum) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabhakara* The earliest esctant commentary of Sahara offers three expla* 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of V9ha,t is kratvartha 
and what is purusartha. The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques- 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat« 
vartha or purusirtha. If they are the former (i. e., if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of ^stra will be defective or a nullity, 
But if the rules are purusartha ( i. e. addressed to the sacrificer only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with Sstra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform prayascitta. Says Sahara: qr l 

^ I w ii BPiw !5PiT^ I arar 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and the 
established conclusion (siddhanta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance.of gift is a matter known from worldly usage (lokasiddha). The 
comment of Prabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is.not yet available in print. 
The Sin. C. 11. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V, P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviyeka of Bhavanatha on the same subject a.ud explain it.; 
The says * ^ vrsFrr^ t 

2 ) y The passage as printed in 

V* P. p. 420 (awtprif^ is cor- 

rupt and hardly makes any sense. The V, Mayukba simply- refers to 
Bhavanatha without quoting hiim. The (folio;98) remarks 

Vide H. of Dh. voh ll* pp. 129-13.0 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
dowxk various means of livelihood. Manu X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by Sistra.viz. finding (of treasure), d^a ( inheritance }« 
purchase, conqu^t, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X, 116 mentions ten 
meaue of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mahabhasya (vbl. 1. p, 
483, ) on PSn. 11. 3, 50 states that a thing becomes one’s own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by exchange ^ 

W f e T T9 Bt T^ > It inustbe remember- 

ed that Ihe enumeration of the means of acquiring property • la the dharma^’ 
Jastr^wotke id oot exhaustive hut oxdylUusttative.^ . c . ; 
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BhavanStha, author oi the Nayaviveka, hold that ownershiif 
which springe from certain fixed sourcea only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. BhavanStha says: the 
sources of acquisition sudi as birth and purchase dec. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the s&stra, hut such sources 
have been known* from times immemorial ( long before the 
sm?tis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and Sastra only systematises them subsequently. Tliere- 
fore the shrrti of Gautama ( X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to btahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Papini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Hit. and its followers say that 
Gautama sunply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life ( as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokasiddha- 
karananuviidakam)’. TheMit., Par. M. IH p. 481, S. Y. p. 402 
and others hold that riktha and saihvibhSga in Gbutama’s sfitra 
stand for apratibandha daya and sapratibandha days respec- 
tively. The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponente 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘this man has stolen my property ‘ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owners 
ship is only known from iSstra or is a secular matter is, accord- 
ing to the Mit., as follows: — Manu XI. 193 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 54, 
28 ) states that when brShmanas acquire wealth by reprehensi- 
ble actions (such as accepting a gift from anunwortoy perton 
orengs^ing in the sale of articles which he ^c^d hot mU) 


1038. The word rihtha is often used in the sense of sapretibaadha dSya 
also as in Gaut. XII. 37 (riktbabhaja fnam pratikuryut) and Yaj. II. 51 (riktha' 
gnha raam dapyah), Baud, (riktham mrtaySh kanySyib) q> by the Mit. on 
Vij. 11. 146- Vide Bai ParsM v. Bai Somli 36 Bom. 434 at pp. 428-434 
for an exhaustive exposition of the basicpri^ples underlying the kiqdi 
of dayss in the Mit. and the Vyavahara-aikyukha). ; - 
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they are purified from the sin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the saored texts (like the GSyatrl) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from i&stra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by Sastra cannot become the pro- 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
(lauMha) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
becomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
( though the acquirer may have to perform penance ) and can 
divide that wealth (which is daya), since Manu X 115 enume- 
rates daya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of thia Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer’s pro- 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the Mit. 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on DharmaSSstra 
from very ancient times. It sdiould be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the vrealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose , the view that sons acquire right by birth 
ar^ as follows j— 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fibres ( which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth ) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fiires”. Further, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
( Hsr. ds,yabh£ga 6 ) or by the husband to his wife out of affec- 
tion is pot liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
, gifts cannot be made without the consent of the Sons (oh the 
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theory that bohb acquire property by birth ). BesidoH, there are 
smrti texts like those of Dovala which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father's lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and Har. ( dayabhsga t) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover mttm is 
apprehended only from tastras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
( by his death or by his becoming palUa or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of tho 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual cose, 
it is said that svdkva arises from partition ( vibh^gSt svatoam )> 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father's 
property will have no ownership as urged by the VyavahSra- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case'®*. 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner- 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi- 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire owner^ip by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama "theacaryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself". Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. II. 121, 

loae. ft « 

q. by qpvwPT 1. 18, .p. 13, (on qy. H. 114), ft q, p 436, 

qvr. *Tr. in. p. 480. 

1030. ewr ft*fprtwswqft u r q i ftiT r eivS ftw wrowii^ 

iN gSRq i *w< ft p. 412. ; 

1031. uui * erai^^iqrtqqiftft sfttsqyqiTiAj » fft iftswPUWWf • on 

qy. II. 114. This is variously read by tbe digests and commentaries. Tbe 
Madanaratna, Sm. C. 11. p. 258 and Diyatattva p. 162 read qarftqylSt 
w t ftw ia ^S r qyqi riyh . , The «q. «. p; 89. reads ftqtwi’/u , while w. R 
reads qqyitrt WWtt ft yr wn ift. (Pv402), Both Sm. C. .and 
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70 , 
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Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3), Kat. (839), Vyasa and Visnu 
S, XVIL 2 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather’s wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership ( and so the right of the son must be by birth ). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows ^-^he Vedic text enjoining consecration of Vedio 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
( except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedio and Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
firaddhas‘®3® etc.) 

Ownerdiip has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Farther ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin ( Lecture XLVII ) defines 

1032. ^ nut i gsRv 

ft « If. q- by ftvwr ii. so p. 46, p. 728, wr. fir. p. 4io, rfh- 

qifSfil, p. 374, p, 461, wf. *t. p. 98. This is ascribed to sqrRf 
by II- p. 279. gstrv i 

PiWT sr gsr: » qrrrVT, q- by p. 725, ft. p. 410, 

II. p. 279; I 

fireffft « «VIW q. by wqtrSr p. 728, ft. p. 410, i$. p, 478 (reads 

gfSiwrt wnhitsn ); ft. t. p. 46l ; wtT fqggstvti pt Wf t w F f i ft«g- 

17. 2. 

1033. tr yt giwrtq , umft ft pwq%a 

qr«ifttR3 - wnr- 

•sqfife ftSRPf < 5 wiflik w gffftqroiwvtq i ... i' 

wnt gqVftHPiWflftthqq. i ejM?5r> w ft&qm » 

fitn. on VT. II. 114.. This is the basic passage of the Mit, on which 
innuiQ^able degisions have been given in the law reports, one of the 
latesMnd'lnost authoritative being BriJ Narain v, Mat^la; Pras(^ 

511. A. 129 quoted on p. 448 sibOye, 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with jsome 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which thoitgh not 
unlimited, is indednite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety erf the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does nut require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dlmnnasastra, that the owner should always bo able 
to do with his property as l»e pleases. On the contrary the 
tastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriinont of his family (vide YSj. IL 175 
“sm?« kutmibavirntUimi (hyam" and the verse of the Smpti- 
sahgraha “ m ca mimmijut-c " quoted in note 963 above ). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet wnl, but what is capable ( in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one likes. A 
person may lie prevented from dealing with his property as ho 
likes by the king or by the rules of Sastra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis* 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granaiy do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so ore as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as tilie father’s 
power, tlie widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should he his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VUL 416 and Nar. ( abhyupetyfifiuSrusS, verse 41 ) 
that state “ three are declared to he without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave ; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they ( wife, sou and slave ) belong It has been stated 
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the qsanitsT series) part 1 p. 19. Vide«v- *«. p. 416 for a iHaiiiar 

Stateqteot and p. 422 for the illustration of seed in the granary. 
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by gaoh an ancient writer as Sabara-svamin^®* that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
he earns, but is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently ( without the consent of the husband or 
father ) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Mann is accepted by the DSyabhSga as well as by the MitEk- 
§ara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta- 
tion of Manu VUL 416 that the texts of Devala, Nar. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownerdiip(s»5m^)^®’’ to the 
son during the father's lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Bayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. n. 121, Visnu and 
others ( quoted above ) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj, IL 121. 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is r— 
If A has two sons B and 0 of whom 0 dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B ( sou of A ) and D 
( grandson of A ) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
parvana^raddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words “ sadriam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that, of 


1036. Oa^. Vi; 1. 12 ^WTsays I 
^ I ^ ... 1 1 . Then on lr. Vl. 1. 14 he remarks ‘ 
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n, 2S6; vide also 3m(€ p. 718, wjg. f^t. p. 412, 
q<ct. nr. in. p. 480 for simaar remarks. ‘ ... 

st ’ ft. srr. foUo 96. 
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> ^nRnrr^ II. 9, p. 29. Here the Dayabhaga appeate to reiier 
to a very learned predecessor called Udyota, who is styled (of 

unblemished learning ). From the (pp. . 78, 455 } it appears that 

^anETier^rwas an ancient author onvyavaharaspoken of in tbe same breath 


with and 3 : 1 ^^. 
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Dbaredvara viz. that when tlie father desires to make a parti- 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, hut os to the property he got from his own 
father ( i. e. the grandfather of his sons ) he has the same 
ownership tliat sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The DSyabhaga^*® rejects the view 
that Yaj, IL 121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to tlie texts 
of Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the wtrnls “ tulyam 
svamyam ” or “ samamaihsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the D^yabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each .had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and DhareSvara had put forward 
the doctrine of uparamaseatvavSda, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Vigpu, Br. espoused the doctrine of jamnasvcitixtoQda, Yisivarupa 
who commented on Yaj. ( in the first half of the 9th century ) 
holds that ownership arises by birth The MitaksarS furtlrer 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of Gautama ’( •ntpattyaiva 
etc. ) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srikrsna Tarkalankara ( on l^yabhaga I. 31 
p. 14 ) to be not authoritative ( amUla ). These fact® emboldened 
Dr. Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijnanetvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110 ), We have seen that so early a writer as 
. Visivarflpa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medhstithi ( about 900 
AD.) favoured the view of ownership by birth and ^otes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (oh Mahu 
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IX. 156).*®*^ So it was not necessary for VijMnesvara to fabri- 
cate a sutra nor for any one else, for even in the absence of 
Q-autama’s sutra the texts of YEj. and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the MitaksarS. It has to 
be noted that the DSyabhaga*®^ (joes admit that in some (texts?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself {kvadb janmoamveti) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father ). The Dayatattva does not say that the 
shtra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhs.ga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the DayabhiLga differs from the Mitiksara 
in four main points: — (1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (:2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the r^ht to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy* 
while the Mit school holds that blood reMionship is the gover- 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhiga holdls that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds ; (4) the Daya- 
bhaga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 
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to lior hiisband'B nharo on hiB death without male ibbuo, while 
the Hit. school holds that she does not do so, 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to tlio Law Quarterly 
Review (voL XXHor 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXJI for 190fi 
pp. 50-63 ) Mr. Justice Saradacliaran Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the now ideas which other nations trading with it wore bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic temtras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksar£ and the books based on the 
same EUs idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantros like the MahSnirvSpa sub- 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
vShana in his DSyabhSga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds be urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com- 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
ports of Barugaza (Broach) and Eallidnd (modem Kalyau) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establi^ Bud- 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early ( if not 
earlier than) the period when it could have spread to llastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sandhi, Bhilsa, Bharhut, the Nasik and 
Kiarla oaves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of, Budw 
dhism in central and western India for denttoies before and^^ 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice Mitra himmlf 
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admits ‘Buddliism had not its own law of property* (Law 
Quarterly Beview toI. XXI p. 388). Buddhist .countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of sacoession and inheri- 
tance from the Manusmrtl Yijnaneivara is fax more liberal to 
women than Jlmutavahana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smii^ti texts. The MahanirvS.na-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son’s daugther to succeed; but under the BSyabhaga 
these are not at all heir& One branch of the Mit&k^ara. school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayhkha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brahmanas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the Dsyabhsga, viz. the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the MahS.nirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in his estimate of the age of Jlmutavahana. 
As stated above ( on p. 557 ) Jlmutavahana relies on authors like 
tTdyota and the snntis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Dayabhaga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

V^Mga (partition) is defined by the Mit. as the allot- 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dayabhaga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
( joint ) ownership of several ( sons and the like ) is first pro- 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini- 
tion is: “ FtbAapo means the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many ) by the casting of a ball or pebble ( on a defi- 
nite part of the land or cash), which (ownership) arises with 
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reference to a portion only ( of the heritage of land and cash ), 
but which is indefinite because it is not po^ible (for one 
man) to deal specifically with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom ”, The Dsyabhaga denies that owner- 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) oyer 
every portion of the heritage an4 states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be- 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion ( saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc. ). 
The Dayatattva^®^ ( p. 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti- 
tion ? The Dayatattva, though differing from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhEga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand- 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of owner^ip while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of. a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener’s interest is fiuctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord- 
ing to the DEyabhSga there is no owner^p by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner- 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the owner^ip of 
the father ceaises ( owing to death etc, ). The share so taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 
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inherited from the father is joint i. e. there is unity cf poasesskm, 
though there is no UTdty of otonersMp, 

According to the Mitaksara sons take by birth an interest 
in anc^tral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the MitaksarS the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the DHyabhtiga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birfh 
eren in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews; Under the Dsyabhaga, the death of a 
man may start a. coparcenary among his sons ( who will be 

brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest Under the Mitsksara 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
■by the Vyavaharamayukha^®** when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint (family) property severance (of interest ) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ‘1 am separate 
from thee ’ ; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
or mode of the mind ) ”. The S. Y. ( p. 347 ) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
jbint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be di7ided by 
metes and bQunda This last follows as a matter of course when 
ihere is a severance of interest. This proposition has been accept- 
ed by the Privy Council^®® and this passage of the VyavahSra- 
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mayakha has been quoted in several oases. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the DSyabhaga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti- 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
207 and Yaj. IL 116, viz. that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifie ( as a token ). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on. 

The principal matters to be discussed under JbnydMga or 
jySyavibhSga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit., four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition 

Time for parHUon. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail- 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son's 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over, the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of thwe can be detected in the Vedic 
literature. The legend of i^unahiiepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 

( 33. Iff), where we are told that Ajigarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim to Varuna,thatyif!vamitra adopted.Sunahiepa 
ashis son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was belieTed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
OTer-enaphasize the legend of Suna^Sepa ; it has to be remember- 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the conduct of Ajigarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend. In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is ilsual or that 
modem law allows it. In Bg. 1 117. 17 it is stated that the eyes 
of Bjmtva were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rains to a ^e-wolf. This is a solitary instance .and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
E&tha^ Samhii^ XI. 4 it is said “the father rules over the 
{pM pjymsyeie). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
times. The Nir. Ou HI 4 ) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth because women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
sanae treatment as evidenced by the story of ^nahtepa.^®^ 
Vasistha ( XV. % ) states that^P®^ father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above ( n 1035 ) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap. Dh. S. (IL 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recc^nized and that the word “ sale ’’ used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ’’ in, 
reMion to noarriage vide H. of Dh. vol. XL pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Bg. we find that sons divided 
the father's property during his lifetime when the father grew 
oli “0 Agnil men wordiip you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from you) wealth as from an aged father’’ 
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( Hg. 1. 70. 5 ).»»» In the Ait, Br. ( 23. 9 ) the story of Nsbhane- 
diftha**®*, the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded NabhSnedistha during the father’s lifetime appa- 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. ni 1. 9, 4-5 the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to Nabhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student. In the Gopatha Brahmana (IV. 17 ) it is said 
“therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ’’. In the 
6at.^®®® Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whenoe in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ’’. In the Kausitaki Br. TTpani^ad 
(H 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers, he has either to remain under the sou’s dominion or go 
out as a wanderer (a mmyasin)^^ Prom some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding ’’ 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. ( m. 1. 9. 4 ) 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The 5.p. Dh. S. (U. 6. 14. 6 and 10-12 ) refers to both 
these pai^ages of the Tai. S, bat conolades that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the Sastras^'*^^ 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception ( and a rare case ) even in the Yedic 
age. The Ait. Bf. (19.3) speaks of the right of Indra to 
primogeniture ( jyaiqthya ) and pre-eminence ( Sraisthy a ). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Yaj. (n.114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eaut. and Eat. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king Dr, 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) farther relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive. Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist. He ignores several 
matters wMch are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a brShmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it except when he is murderously 
attacked ( 1. 10. 29. 7-8 ), whfle Manu ( VUL 345-349 ), Gautama 
YXL 6 and 25 and others allow a brShmapa much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama ( 15. 19 ) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that brShmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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invited for dinner at a drSddha. That diOTO that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also, ( ibid p. 90 ) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text ( quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Yaj. IL 114 ) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift“®. Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co- 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 20th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Yedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the smrtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tal S. IIL 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. H 6. 14. 1, Gaiit. 
38.2, Baud; I)h.S. H 2.8, Yaj. IL 114, Nar. dayabhaga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father ( Gaut 28. 1, Manu IX 104, 
Yaj. H. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 3 ). The Dayabhaga ““ admits only 
these two times for partition viz. ott the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (by death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desires) and during the father’s life^ 
time at his own desire. The Y. P. (pp. 429 and 434,435) 
strongly oritioiz^ the Dayabhsga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jim&tavilhana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother’s life^“®. The Mit. (following 
Gaut. 28. 1-2) indicates three principal times for partition,®** 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father ( Gaui 28. 2, Nar. dayabhaga 3, Br. S. B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1) ; (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sahkha’s^”® text adds that even though the mother 
tnay not be past child-bearing, yet the sous can partition at 
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their desire, even against the fath»’s will if the father pursues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted witii a 
chronic disease or is very old. Na.r. ( dSyabh&ga 16 ) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition ; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of ^nkha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the Y. F. p. 434. The DayabhSga reads the text of 
l§ahkha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wite about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Bsya- 
bhSga quotes a similar passage of Htrlta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Yyavaharamayukha and other 
. digests ). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the MadanapSrijSta (pp. 645 ff) ^eak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice ( Yaj. n. 
114), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear- 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( N&r. dSyabhgga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adhco'nia or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on J^ankha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The Y. Hir. (p, 408) ite ! 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitak^arS is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discusdon 
in the Mitakqara may be briefly set out here, in Yaj. IL120 
( latter half ) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti- 
tion is according to ( or through ) the fathers i. e. it is ^ stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Yaj. {mwhapUrMvJd^m'^ tu 
pitfto hhagakdpanS, ) is explained by the Mitaksara in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
.birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
sons dies. leaving a differing number of sons (one leavM two, 
another itoee and so on) or when soine sons are alive and 
others die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
■pgr ^rpfis i. e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased son 


. : ; 1068. It may be noted ithat the Balambhat{I (p. lSO) and.V. B. (p.44S>) 
aopport the reading giiistead of g.in.^..ll, •laQ.x’ 

78 , 
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get among themselves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living L e. grandsons appear to get partition 
of property through the son (their father) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows If the father 
of several sons is separated from his brothers as to the grand* 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father ( i. e. the grandfather of the grandson ) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the ^andfather’s wealth 
( jsinde Yaj, H. 130 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares ambng grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mii replies 
emphatically^'’® that in the grandfather’s property the owner- 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partitim (in. the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
I^e Mit. farther on expressly says that even when the mother 
: is hot past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
plane at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit. makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts ( v3camM vyava^lM ) for a 
special case and that in other oases the primary rule of owner- 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 309 the MitaksarS 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand- 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the MitaksarS school 
generally recognised by the Courts in British India. In Apc^ 
Narhctr^ w. i2a?nc7ja»dra a majority of the Full Bench of the 

1069. I aifwr 

VT ^ «ui% aif&vwrot fifgst *nn- 

\ vnt an? i ’gjdftatio (w. 

u. 122) ... war ^ aifppjf 

wwrar faNuh i— srarr ^ igtsfWWi HTfift 

i The 

(pp* 151-152, of Gharpure's edition) very clearly explains this passage, 
The wr. (p. 460) also says am m ^ ^ 

> ••• 3?^ ^ i^TT^Tr f^WTJ 

I vide 

II* P for a similar passage. 

1070. Vide 16 Bom. 29, where TelangJ., who was great as a Sanskrit 
; scholar as weii as a judge, differed from three learned judges. Oa pp. 43<^5l 

T-elang gives a very lucid explanation gf the words the MIt. 
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Bombay High Court bold that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
TelangJ.iw^ 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancratrsl 
property came to be recognised by such smitis as that of Yaj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son's right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the MitSksarS) before the son’s 
right to separate from his father during the letter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognised. The Ylraraitrodaya also clearly recognises this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the MadanapSrijSta 
(p. 662) asserts tltat merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the Dayabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli- 
gious sentiments entertained in - ancient times. Gaut. (28; 4 ) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual metit (vibhSgetu dharrndvfddMh)^ 
Manu IX. Ill states “ they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dWnia; by living 
separate dlarma increases; therefore separation is meritorious 


1071. JogulKishor&v. Shib Sakai {.S.B.), Ratne- 

ahwarv. Laolmi 31 Cal. Ill, Subba y. Gaiias, 18 Mad. 179, Digembar 
V. Dhanraj 1 Patna 361, 

1072. IX. Ill is qnoted as nwTUfifs by wpr. p. 408. The 
shards ng and HWmij i as different 
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This ^ows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father's death or to become separate. Sahkha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosier 
(materially ).^®” Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and brShmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such warship will be separately 
carried on in each house. NSr. ( dllyabh£ga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acbi is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Bharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as, the performance^*^ 
of the five great daily sacrifices ipaHoa mahayajfias). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, VaiSvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli- 
gious acts separately. Manu m. 67 lays down that each house- 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sangraha seems to have held that dharma refers to the perfor- 
mance Of agmhotixi, but the Sm. 0. IL p. 359 and V. P. ( 437-438 ) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all sirauta and smSrta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
wot^p of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. VySsa^*’^^ 
also has a verse similar to Har. and Br. 


1073. wtd I in fl< V. p. 458. 

The wpitw reads and sTwitvr. 

1074. vast ^ ^ ^ « 

fsr. q. by 719. wjv. i%. p. 468, on IX. lll.fv^wpn 

28. 4. f|. p. 459. 

.1075. 

wmw p. 719 : uA w ?r^ 

fiWUhr gsttofi ^ UrWl I Wfk fSsVTS II swA&w- 

wmrfNtsnqv i &c. i ni. p. 259; aw i w w ir r- 

«iW%*fnt wwr: i «r- v. p. 438 : v?®if 

uw TOtSt I friRiw p. 164. 

io?& ' qftrok Hfswih J NNfi i 

II «SWI q. by aiq^ p. 719, wiw. R p. 409, III. 8. 
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Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major,'**” but from Kant. (IH 5), Baud. DL S. (II. 2. 42) and 
Kat (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not (^rate ^ a bar to partition. Kaut.. (IIL 5) says ‘partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority ; 
but ( the separating coparceners ) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member ( of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad ’. Baud, employs almost the same 
words. K3,t. provides “partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year. The property ( share in joint family estate ) of those 
who ]^ve not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses ( debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar- 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ’’ This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the DSyabhSga ( HL 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16fh ye^. Nsr. IV. 35 states'**” that a person is a minor (6a/a) 
till the 16th year. From a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Y&j. 11X 243 and quoted without name by Har^atta on 
(jiaut. n. 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a l^SUa till 


1077. uTa «veinTtu ii ftmv: « aurawwrrowi 

^ wwSIgiiwjvifanmuim siiftfRv ^ i anSsnw ni. 5; > T fwiw!i>iiig n: t qn »fww 
wiwwvR • 'ft. u. ii. a. 42: 

w I ffrt w wivei « ewrawwfrowi w ^ wr<r- 

RsfS rOT t I aft^ w ii ertwr. 844-845 q, by smA p. 72a, 

qrV'fPT (UI. 17 p. 72) and 17 . nt. p.460 (last two have ver8e'845 only). The 
(p. 63) quotes the verse #ith° for the proposition that there is to 

be no partition with a minor ‘ WJf W ftmirs #rrtra ^ evRTtC ’• 

1078. gnr w gsfegqi ^ VeST^W^WPTt W «f«RV- 

w, snB*v vwRvt — ■ spini®, ij# WfWfc i 
«Fv«ir i 

nr. U. p.460. 

1079. stm str ' ^< atgv ?w’i< te g qpwk • wtrq (tRonrfnr 35 ). * 
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the beginning of the 16th ye'ar.^®®® A verse of Kst, appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
( on Gkmt. X. 48 ), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
mihority ends at the end of the 16th year.^**^ It may be stated 
that acoordii^ to Gaut X. 48-49, Manu YUL 27, Vas. 16; 8, 
Vispu Dh. S. in 65 the king was to guard the inroperty of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act ( Act IX of 1875 ) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in. matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these Is^t matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Yas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition .till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Yaj. n. 122 and Manu IX, 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to.be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property naust be made here* 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
qthSmra ( immovable, such as lands and houses ) and jahgama 
(movable). For example, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and Xa.t,( 516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification inY&j, 
H. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 


qv w II i on ?n. hi. 243 , 

1081, i on n). x. 48 : 

WRvnNW^i ... srtsmrwsnn^’ ' 

I • *nfES: &c. ly. 33.) I 

«v. v. p. 263. 

. 1081a. In Bengal minority vras beld to terminate at the end of the 
15th year; vide Catty Chuni v, Bhuggobufty 10 Bengal L. K. 231 (F. B.) 
at p. 240 and Hothoofiiiohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras It has been held to terminate at the end of the 16tfa year ; vide 
8hiv(^i V. Data. 12 Bom. H. C, R. 281, .Fe<rde v. Krishna 9 Mad. 391, 397. 
Bttt see 40 Mad. 925. 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held in . Basappa, v. Sidramappa 43 Bom. 481 that a 
Hindu v^idow who was about 15 years old could validly adopt a son, even 
though a contract by her would have been void on the ground of minority. 
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Ms (land including houses), (inaccurately ren- 

dered as ‘oorrody’) and draeya (gold, silver and other mov- 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, as 
in B;. ( (Iravye pU3inahqp5tte ja'Agcmu) stMvare tatHS ) quoted in 
note 1032 altove. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 


1083. qwT ^ 5 esrfSrsc i 

)l vrST. 1. 318. The «?. p. 27 states that it occurs in fif. also. In 
tSnVT. <882) we have qmaj V: tBnt*ras ( q. by p. 725, 

<t.r,|)S04). vt wtiB'- 

«rt 3T^i?mv?s«ftsds i n. p. 55 ; fSwnrt 

SKiqra^ rrsrr^q^ f%V8ri?*«Rt • «V. p. 28 and < reading 

p. 166 states that this was the explanation given 

by essqaw. 

qrraw^'Rwrr ffvS sf«rb i «r. v. p. 445. 

The word ** nibandha ** means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yij. I* 318 
and II. 121 ) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each, load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C. 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine ; the V* Mayukha 
(p. 38) explains ** what is granted by a king or the like, to be obtained ati 
fixed times from mines and the like’* and on p, 131 paraphrases it as 
**vrtti**, Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Patiehsangfi v» Desai Kallianraiji 
L, R. 1. I. A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v, 
Hariovan 36 Bom. 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V, 
Mayukha. is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the oiSce of a hereditary, 
priest {yajauiana-vytti) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna^ 
5 Bom. 322 at pp, 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha); Collector of Thana v, Hari 6 Bom. 546 (F* B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakehmmtdas v* Manohar 10 Bom. 149, Jatitidra Mohan v, Ghanashyamct 
50 Cal. 266 at p, 271 (for various definitions 6t nibandha and for theview 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor’s daughter .for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor’s estate was a nibandha), 
With Vijfianesvara-s examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sake 1088 (1167 A D. ) from the Ron Taluka of Dbarwar District in E. I. 
vol, 20 p. 109 at p, 121 ( * the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves ; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, 'a hundred for a bullock. load, fifty for 
man’s load’), . ‘ ; 
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may be divided into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate prc^erty. Joint family property is either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired^”®* with or without the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock ( Manu IX 204 ). Ilxe Mit. on 
Yaj. L 120 states ‘among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri- 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe- 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.’ iliis contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide SMxxpraaad v. Prayag Kumcsi L. R. 59 1. A, 331 = 
34 Bom. L. R. 1567. Ancestral property ( aproMborndha daya ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. Schpol, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons 
of the ^rson who inherits it acquire an interest by birth. Sepa- 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquhed property 
( svSrjita ), which will be discussed a little later, oa If a person 
obtains a ^re of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of th^ then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen- 
dants are concerned. Under the BayabhSga, as the eon does 
not acquire ownership) by birth in ancestral property, there is 
.hardly any d^tinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the I^yabhSga system have 
already been set out above and some maybe discussed later. 

1083. i vr. n. 120 ; vend 

wy HW wetiiwi I mswT ft i e w qm ^tsetsUf?. q. by p. 727, 

wnr. R p. 424, f^. X. p. 481 i giy i t wra u e atid wwnd 1 iwpf i^ 

qwnesMwe' » IX. 215 ( » ajgmwWf 105. 13 ). 

1084, The Mit. speaks only of the son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does cot expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the VIramitrodaya quoted above in note 

. 1069 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words ” ancestral property ” have a technical 
sense viz. it is paitamaha !. e. paternal grandfather's or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v. Kisima Nandan 64 I. a! 250 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patoa 599 (F. B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to his son (the father), the son or sons of the latter can treat it as 
ahcesirici property and take' an interest in it by birth unless the gift m^eslt 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee’s benefit only, * ■ ' 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Mit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership hare been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these : (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father’s father or father’s father’s father ( such as a brother, 
uncle etc.)^®®; (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov- 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
(sinyti quoted by Mit,)'®®*; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro- 
perty made by the father'®®’ to his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage ; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
effbrte without assistance from joint family property ; (6) sepa- 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( vidyddham ). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate pr<q)erty of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audk^ 
Mka in Ysj. n. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a madhujxtrha in 


loss. A decidon ol the P. C. from Madras held that property inhe- 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their matema* 
grandfather became joint property in their bands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Vmkayyamma v. Venkataramatufyamma L, R, 29 I. A. 1S6. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. 33.) and 29 All. 667 for the difSculties caused by I>> R, 29 1. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inh^ted from 
the maternal grandfather wUl now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Viit MHhammad Husain Khan v, Kishva Nandem Sahai 
L, R. 64 I, A. 250 which e-tplains away ( on pp. 264-265 ) the case of I.. R 
29 I. A. 156. 
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honoui of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable' that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property' of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. 'Hiis is indicated 
to some extent by Manu VUI. 416, which was ( as shown abbve 
on pp. 555-556 ) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatithi, 
the Dsyabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer ( son or wife ) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was ownmr of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta^®*® relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belong^ to the father (on Gaut. 28. :29 ). The D&yabhSga^®^ 
( II 66-72 ) quotes a text of Kat. ( 851 ) “ the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each; if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and. 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. A-notheir 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not so, he takes only two shares. The V. P, ( pp, 444-45 ) severely 
criticizes the DSyabhSga for these remarks. The first inroad oh 
the conception tl^t the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sfitf as by 
the recognition of mdyMhana as separate property. Manu^ 
IX. 208 ( = Vispu Dh. S. 18. 42 ) states that what one ( member of 
a joint family, a brother etc. ) may acquire by his ownla;bour 
without using ( or without detriment to ) paternal estate he shall 

1088. sw u u s veP) I ... uts: 

I wrqf ugs i on ift. 28. 29. 

1089. ■ uvi wiRltqglh i 

ghasvhRwdirfi I sw gwuRt- 

I qnwpi H. .66-72, pp. 49-52. 

' iO^. ' aQUFSfU i05. 12 closely resembles IX. 208. It is ‘ 

. figqH wifwwirsiwss i g **wi*ii 
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notsWe with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides ddyadham, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at nwuVmpcsrka as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (II. 118-119 ) prescribes : ‘whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners ; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning *. 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before ViSvarupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of property The result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family, property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member ( as in an asura marriage ) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all inembers. The result of taking the first 
half of Y&j. n. 118 ,as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit. ) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was . liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Ysj. H. 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, theia the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned • at 
all. If whatever is ac^ired by a member himself without 


sier w wSlwi i ... nui 

ftWfhwt i fimr. on 

vr. n. 118-XlS. The word fw is used here in the technical sense of Jai- 
mini HI. 1. 2 ( sesah pararthatvSt ) on which Sahara says ‘ SRVStr HU’SfW 
. I is opposed to this ‘ 

vr. n. lis the ^nr«n<r «marta ^l%jP 5 Wil 3 visri^^and agSin (VI. 1. 39. 
P' t, I.HUl einiwwia <! I w 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate prop^ty 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. II. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to vidyadJiana acquired from learn- 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nar. ( dSyabhSga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the Ssstras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself ”. Further, if the jSrst 
half of Y&j. IL 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
pi'a&graha ( as a gift to a learned brshmana ) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
ii^taa is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about pratigrahci is admitted by the D£yabh&ga ( VI. 1. 54 p. 131). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Ysj. n. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works sueh as the DayabhSga YL 1. 8. p. 106, Dipakalika, 
Vi&varupa, V. R, p, 501, Apararka p. 733. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX 309 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18. 43 ), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 13) and Kat.^<>« (866) lay down the 
special rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Ysj. H 119 a^^lies .only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member ( not the 
father ) wi& his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable ( which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi- 
tion ), but if the property so recovered by one member ( who is 


1092. ftqyif wngRvwfwrwywc i ^ 

a I vtm q. by ft. ?. p, 502. n. p. are. anmm vi. i . s. p. loe 

asd VI. 1. 36 p. 113 ; ^ wvwd w vqfta i qseift ftar 

« enWT. 866q. by swwl p. 728, II. p. 280, «m. nr. 

ra, p. 498, 
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not tie father ) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward ( according to Sahkha ) *<*** and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members Of the family including 
the recoverer, T^ese rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts'*®’*. 

Vidgadhami (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the 5.p. Dh. S, and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut.^®’*« ( S8. 38-29 ) lays down that all 
members { of a joint family ), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc. ) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his lecirning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
■Vasistha 17. 51 appears*®’® to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and his rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


1093. qt w fisret w vf g 

i ear art 

vm. ' givavi p. i66 and p. 177 . The ftfetr. 
(as printed ) reads ssaig (which seems to be a misreading for enng ) 
and remarks ‘ ffs( ^ grt 5 it requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
Wg. qr. 684 and gnr»irt. VI. 2. 38-39 p, 129. The % %, (p. 499) attributes it 
to and remarks ‘ ^ ^ 

Thxa remark of 

fl. is quoted by the.i^nraRf (p. 177) and dissented from, as the 
and cite this ver^. As the verse ^ stated by the to be not 

found in the qrR^rnr and as it is quoted in the it follows that 

the t n Rg TTgr is a different work from the mf. UfT. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad. H. C, K. 150 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad. 
250 at pp. 259-260 ; Bajaha v, Trmhak 34 Bom. 106 at pp. 110-111. 

1094a. W I 3lW: ^ I 28. 

28-29; 1 rrtWj iv, 2. 59 is ujh[». 

1095. %*! qVTO nffiJrt 1 vilrB 17. 51 ( which reads 

Wttiwnf^ rtlg). fttn. on Vt. II. 119 and qffihg. H, p. 27S rea^ as above, 
gmi*r Hr 41 p. 42 as W 5W tT f|ti, TO. STI. III. 560 ‘ V|«n^ 
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in it ^nd the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it. Manu IX. 206, Ysj. IL 119, NSr. ( dayabhSga 11)» 
868) and Vyasa say generally that vidyMham is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Eat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyldhana and of self- 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smftis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds(as in 
Nar. (teyabhaga 10 referred to above ) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from Ihe fathet or an elder 
brother (Kat.^®^ 874). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49) dis- 
cusses at great length the views of ^rlkara on Yaj. Q. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and di^ents from them and states his conclusion 
as follow: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen- 
ding ancestral estate ’’ were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be' partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Mami IX; 208. Therefore it must be under- 
stood as done by Yi^varupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn- 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only . it becomes his self- 
acquisition i®*. 


1096. fNm f 

» WWti 868 q. by p. 724, on flg IX. 206, VI. 

a.i p. 

• ’mw. q. by wwttw p. 72S II. p. 274. 
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me itertS: i mm. 874 q. by^gniw- U- p. 27S. TO. *n. in. 
p, 56Q, p, 126. From this verse it appears that Kit, echoes the 
views of Br. In the p. 447 this verse is ascribed to 

1098. 
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. msNn,f?*P*pr ,VI. 147 and 49 pp. .118-119, ^he printed fSfsTOq-baBao 

borregponding.passKe,'. . 
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Eat. (867 t 873) defines and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows 

That wealth is said to be the gains . of mdyU which is 
ac(]uired by means of learning received from another, while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter ( a doubt 
or difScult point ) has been placed ( before an assembly of 
learned men ) with a wager, whatever is gained by ( the display 
of ) one’s learning is known ^ vidyUdham, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is ac<}uired from a pupil ( i. e. by following, 
the profession of teaching ), by performing the work of a pf iest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, w^t is gained by deep learningr-all these are, declared to 
be vidyadhana, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
( as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
(which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it ). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior ) knowledge should be known as' vidya^ 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn- 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil ( i. e. by teaching ) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice 
all these are known as vidySdhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrifioer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidyS.- 
dhana; acquisitions other than these are common ( i. e. jointiy 
owned ) with others. 

Eat. distinguishes between iauryadham ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 
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who putting bis life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dhmjShrta ( what is recovered in a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary ). Nar. ( dayabhiga 6 ) and Br. { 8, B, E. vol, 
33 p. 381 verse 78 ) appear to put both under iauryadhcaia. Kat. 
divides the bMrijSdfiana of Nar. and Br. into two, viz- 
kany3g(Ua ( what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste ) and vcdvfiJdka ( wealth that comes 
with one’s wife ). So it is the same as the vcmahiki ( of Maxm. 
IX. 306 ) and the audv^dka ([ of Yaj. H. 118 ). Vy8sa mentions^*®® 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be- 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse 
and weapons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidySdhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of ElSt. quoted above has been cited 
in several oases such as Durga Dat v. Ganesh Dot 33. AIL 305 
at p. 313, where it is said ^at X£ty8yana’B definition of vidyS- 
dhS-na is not exhaustive, but only illustrative ( the same is the 
vievp of the DayabhSga ). 

The leading c^es that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions sure noted below**®. 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property ; (2) that gains made by per- 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementeuy 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such meihber. 
]^t all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 

1100. i urtww 

p, 446, u. p. 127. 

llOlr Chalakoftda Alasani v. Chalakouda Hatnachalam 2 Maid. H, C* 
R. 56; BaiUanchha v, Narotanidas 6 Bom, H. C. R. (A. C, J.) 1; 

PauUem L. R, 4J. A, 109; Lakshman v, Jamnahm 6 
225 ; krishnaji v. Moro 15 Bom, 32, Metharam v, Rmachand 45 I. A. 41 
( w 45 Cal 666), Gokalchand v, Hukamchand 48 I* A* 162, 
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Gains of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1930) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning ( i. a education whether ele- 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in- 
dustry or avocation ), whether made b^ore or c^ter the com- 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn- 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, L e. as 
stated by E§,t., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
funds is so liable ). Separate property is said to be impartible 
( (M>Wjya ) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But therei are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama^^o^ 

( 28. 44-45 ) that water (well), (property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 
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« qSRVt. q. by qtvWW VI. 1. 1 p. 105, H. p, 273, 

fit. p, 446, int. in. p. 336. ‘ » 
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1103. I sfis W I «i^. 28. 44-43, 

This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concabines not only of the father 
bnt also to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagubai v. 
Monghibai 33 1, A. 153, 159—160 'where Gant, and Mit. are quoted. • ' 
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members of the family ( as concubines ). Sankha-Likhita*^®* 
forbid the partition of a building, water v^essels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly XJSanas says^^<® “ there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of wlmt is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and women”. Frajapati (quoted by Sm. C. n p. 277) asserts 
that there is no partition of hofises, fields and temples ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother: The prohi- 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. n. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brShmana’s son from a wife of the l^atriyaor valffya class, 
when the brthmapa acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since B^. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“land bffltowed^^®* as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son ( of the brShmana ) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the kqatriya wife, 
after the father’s death, the son of the wife of the brShmana class 


1104. ^ q. by 

p, 72d, VI. 2. 29 p, 127, «v. u. p. 129, {^. %, p..S03. This sutra 

Ij} varionsly read. The reads sf 

vTU4n*(qt fibrnr^^ while reads 

R^rw^fcir srsrrqfStj the <5. 
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^ 3?^ariT|iriWr?C t ^ on 9^ IX. 219 seems to have this sutra in view. 
If the reading is it means ; what is of no use ( as books to an ignorant 

member)', acc. to ^ refers to women other than female slaves. 

1104a. Compare sections 2 and 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893) 
about the division of a house and Vaman v, Vasudev 23 Bom. 73, 
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TOT^r?TOt * <?rTOf*F. Acc. to the Dayabhaga, yajya means * an 
Wol or place of worship*. Three explanations are given in the wj*. it. 
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on 9rg, IX, 153, -WRf ift. p. 431, wq. qr. p 103 , 
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may take it away Another explanation ia that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for grazing cows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price oidy. The Dayabh^a 
gives yet another explanation ( VL 2. 80 p. 128 ) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 

The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX, 219«<» ( =Visnu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water ( well 
etc. ), women, yogalt^ma and ways — tliese are declared to be 
impartible”. All oonunentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. PraeSra 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( Mii, Apararka, and V. P. ) and also * ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ ( Sm. 0. IL p. 277, Kulluka ). The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. n. 118-119 ) states a special rule from Br. that^** 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
brShmapa invited at the father’s drSddha As to ornaments* 
the Mit. following Manu IX 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn.by the respective members or their Wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjc^ed by turns and not to 
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«tg. IX, 219 ; fin® reads «t w The express mention of boots in 

Vi$nu Dh. S. is ah indication of its posteriority to Manu. Several meanings 
are assigned to irw, and by different writers, All commentator^ 

of Manu except Nandana explain as vehicle (i. e. a horse, cart &c. ). 
while reads (water vessel ) and p. 725, ft, 504, ¥rf. 

p. 685 explain, as document evidencing a debt, 
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be partitioned by valuing it.”°® If there be a single female 
slave ( not a cononbine ) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ yogak§ema ” has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. LaugSk^i ( quoted by the Mit. ) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘yoga’ means ‘sacrifices’ and 
ksema means pIZria ( i. e. works of chwity like wells ). They 
both ( i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these ) ore impartible, as are also the bed and the ( wooden ) 
seat ( used by the father or other member ). ” ’From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogak^ma means sacrificial acts performed 
with ^rauta or smilrta fire and charitable gifts such as construct- 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and pQrta vide H. of Dh. vol. U 
pp. 147, 843-844 and pp, 914-915 n. 9112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
lie words “ yoga ” and “kqema” occur even in the Itgveda 
Vn. 88. 8, X 89. 10, X 166. 5 and in Tai Br. III. 9. 19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2, Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible, lie Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema, means^^^** “ royal ministers and purohita ” 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means " umbrella, chowrie, weapons, shoes, and the 
like ”. From Gaut. IX 63 and XL 16 it appears that yogakqema 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ” 
or “easy and happy way of maintenance” (particularly for 
a learned brShmana). The V. E. p. 504 tells us that, 


XI 09. Vide Shaniaram v. Waman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukba, a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse- 
quently divided and Nathuhhai v. Bed Hansgavri 36 Bom, 379 and 
Govind o. Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
rights to wells and water belonging to a joint family are, if numerically un- 
equal, indivisible, that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
.undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or to ter was exclusively allotted to a single member (atp. 277 
and p. 282 the texts about water are quoted). 


11X0. { Ruii I 

on ^T. II. 119. Vide Pdrthasdrathy vl 
Tituvengada 30 Mad. 340, 343-44 for yogaksema in the Mit. 


Jill. 

\ ft. X- P. 504. The meaning given by Prakasa 
app^rs to be the one intended in some medieval . grants called yogaksema 
grants, to an instance of which vide Vamati p, the Collector of Thand 6 
Bom. H. C, R. (A. C. J.)p, matp. 196. 
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according to Praks^a, yogak^ema means *' maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father ( to the son ) at a roy^I 
palace ” and that HalSyudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksema as fort. The Sm. 0. H. p. 277 after quot- 
ing Laugsksi gives an alternative explanation that yogaksema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance.^*** 

K!aut. ( m. 5 ) states**** the view of the scary as that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. E!at. 
( 882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible**** 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a tubandha ( periodic gain ) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn ( on the body every day ), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided — these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
( in common by all ) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day ), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes — ^these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brha^ati.” 

Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 382 verses 79-84 ) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 

1112 . ^ ^ 

1 n. p. 277. jft. IX. 63 and 63, 1 prescribe 

1113. g^ijTsir»vf$ ■RfSsBwwr i 

III, 5. For the meaning of g®, vide w r wq,g| 1. 2. 51. means 

that if a man has at least water pots be is not so far, as, if he is 

really jwfiSiWW, he can have no water pots even. 
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882-884 q. by PP. 725-726, R v- pp. 504-505, 11. p. 277 

refers to the first and last ; ^nrwPT VI. 2. 27 p. 127 has the verse 
&c and reads and for smfwq; , ^ncrs? is probably a misreading 

of The first half may be split up in two ‘bond debts and what is.sst 

apart for a religious purpose’ (^vTtnarwrw says % p. 505) • 

‘ JiwM S'HiaBr:, spfM trviwrf ww 

•nftwTO » V. p. 505, . . : : . 
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and the like are impartible. He says^^^® "those who declared 
that clothes and the like are impartible have not given prop^ 
thought. In the case of the rioh^ their wealth may consist of 
( valuable ) clothes and ornaments. . If these ( clothes and orna> 
ments ) be kept joint ( i. e. undivided ) they cannot yield subsis- 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone ( out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be .distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them ( i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale ), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
{ i. e. the bond itself is not divided ), cooked food ( may be divid- 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
tha.t have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs ( of the co-sharers ); in the 
same way a field or a water coarse is to be enjoyed according to 
respective ^ares ; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
( to the sharers ) ; this very rule applies to male slaves also ; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid- 
ed and pasture lands ( or ways ) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ” 

The next points to be dealt with are : what persons are entitl- 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express- 
ions coparcenary and ‘ joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
inodern works on Hindu Law. In the smrtis and commentaries 
we come across the words htMmba ( Nar., dattapradsnika 6 or 
Yaj. H 175 ), or aiHbhakta-kuturnixx ( Yaj. H. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
fsihUy consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and umnarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s, 


i arm winnsnm u vast Cff 

sm I vvt^ ass<vt wfr » iv. q. by 

P 726, II, 277, R T. PP 505-506. Br. generally holds Mann in the 

•hipest veneration as he says 3 1 

and on ^ig 1, 3 .); 

but here he criticizes Mainu IX. 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband's family. Under 
the Mitaksara a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joint family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and his sons, son’s sons and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note below will explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law ; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is nbt more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 

Some characteristic features of the Mitaksara coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
oumersUp i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
ho individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fiuctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 
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1116, Vide Cofnmissiomr 0 / Income Taxv. Laxminarayan 59, Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here aU are to be assnmed to be males. A 

.j L— and his sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 

So also, if B and C have each a son, then A^ B, 
C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If D and E 
have respectively P and G as sons, all persons 
from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 
the limit is reached. If X is born during the 
lifetime of A, be being the son of the great-grand- 
son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A'^s lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, P. Suppose that B dies before A. 
That will not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
hea^, as X being the son of A’s great-grandson P takes no interest by birth- 
in ancestral property held by A, Suppose that B C D E F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th In descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A's property an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117, Vide Moro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R, p. 444, pp. 461-468 

where Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia- 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom, . * • 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. Further, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners have many children and others have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about some coparceners having exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. Kat. 
(888) expressly states so.^^^* Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i, e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grandson, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener ( even if she be the wife or the mother ). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member (HSr., ^yabhEga 5 and l§ahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called kcata in modern times though the sm^is 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Y&j. 1145), gfMn, 
grhapaH, prabku ( Kit 543 ) and not kart^ He has special 
powers of disposition ( by mortgage, sale or gift ) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family ( maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents ) and particularly for religious 
purposes (Sraddhas and the like The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate ““ ( Yaj. II. 114 ); while an ordinary 

1118. i uW ^ 

esRVf. q. by fnrow xiii. 7 p 222, ft. r. p. S26. The qnrvriq explains 
sr «r fi«ars’ and ft. \ 

‘ ewwft e i lq W l ei t ^ > The p. iss 

says ‘ 

1119. qsRift futtft w ft^- 

swftSr e pr geiftawis w fSlg- 
fumspr ipna ' ’<it. n. ii4. 

The verse qrsift; is ascribed to svwT by ssjf. ft. p. 411. 

U20. Tbis power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
times, y ide Kandascmi V. Daraisami 2 Mad. 317, 321-322, Airman v, 
Fateh $ZMh l7S» But it has been held that the grandfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons inter se* Vide A. 1. R. (1945} Mad, 327. 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. - The 
faiher can make within reasonable limits, gifts of ancestral 
movable property without the consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down l)y the texts, such as gifts through affection ( to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property witliin^^^z reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
( such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies ). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral ( vide 
p. 448 above ). No coparcener ( except the father or manager 
os stated above ) can dispose of his undivided interest by gift* 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mitaksara 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is anpther characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under tiie MitSksara. Bf. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93 ) says*^® 

“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it.” 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 


i«i. it^; i ^ ^ fSt^rr- 

W I VHm a sr siwi^ ^ %% B 

both quoted by the on H. 114, im. nr- 111.484, (the first) by 

II. 23 p. 33 (attributing it to ) and the first is ascribed to wjTO by sqv. R 

p. 411 and to ^ by folio 100. Vide note 1033 above, 

1122. Vide Ramalinget v, Sivaohidambara 42 Mad. 440, Gangi 

All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartd for 
religious purposes. Byxtiajinnappa v, Chimmava 59 Bom, 459 a gift of 
asm^ portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 

° ^ ■* looked after him in his old age was set 

aside at the suit af his grandsons. 

^xior ^rfbusti, wnwr IL 27 p, 34 reads 

“ “ "“I •*«•»« e-mi 

75 ' 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for ixdm his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the consent 
of the other coparceners^*** and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most' serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of dl members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left out of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modem Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the DayabhSga 
83 irstem is entirely different from that of the Mitilcsara. Under 
the Diyabhaga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
MitaksaiS between a father and his sons. The father has' 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no ri^t to demand 
. a partition daring his father’s lifetime, A coparcenary starts 
oh the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
t e. between brbthere, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member’s 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under Ihe D§.ya> 
bhSga. E^h coparcener takes a defined slkre under the DSya- 
bhsga ( not an indefinite one as under the Mii^k^^ ).. Any 
coparcener under the D&yabhSga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share ( DayabhSga IL 28-310. ***® 

1124, Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vasitdeva v. Venkatesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. p. 139 which was approved of 
by the Full Bench in Fakirafpa v, Chmapa 10 Bom. H. C. R. p. 162. 
Vitla Buttm v. Yammatnma 8 Mad. H, C. R. 6. 

1125. On flueBT ... uNhr; etc. the qpwOT (H. 28-30 p, 34-33 ) 
remtks' 5 . 

utli i eiigwe TS.fiiiwuid.w a i q#: *9 ifq^ .... f&e5v:-r; 
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Eveify ooparoeiwr is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571 ) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father ]ajckd, with his own fathet, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claimi 
There is a volume of case-law about a Suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
liardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
Sastra, The texts provide for the case of a Son who was in the 
mother’s womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 
If L and his sons B and 0, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D, 
then the partition has to be reopened and J> will get i i if the 
mother is given a share ) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born &fter. it. 
Vide y 5 j.^i 2 S ji 122 and Vi^pu Dh. S. 17. 3. Vasistha ( 17, 40-41) 
therefore recommen^ that when it is known that the. wives of 
some brothers ( predeceased ) are pregnant ^ the other brothers 
should postpone partition tfll the delivery of those women.' 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition bet wesh 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declar- 
ed by Gaut;"» 28. 27, Manu iX. 216, Yaj. n. 122,«» Nar. 
( dayabhaga 44 ), Br, ( S. B, E. 33 p, 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the' father and also all the self- 

1126. Vni I 12. 3 ; 

vr. n, 122, on which the remaris ‘ 

a stfltw flwws gffirsv: 1 vvrf 1 wsr sifwf f » vtaafi- 

1127. i »ft. 28. 27 ; WV f?fWT I 

ijfsrrs n firwfir q. by i5ixr. on VT. n, 122. 

on 4, 28. 27, 307, vn. e p, 131, wr. w. P.,104. : 

U28. There is great , diyerg<(aoe , among . commentators about Vaj. 

II. 122 am. srpT* ISwwmai ■' pvatr 
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acquisitions of tlie father made after the partition. The Mii 
un^rstands that the first half ( of Yaj. II. 122 ) refers to a parti- 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions ci the father made 
after partition {tc^M vibKd^ol^alMam pitrU yat Mflcit arjUarn- tat 
sarvam vibJuxktajasyaim) and the Mit. relies on ManuIX. 216 and 
By. for this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Yaj. H. 122 as referr- 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states that, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum- 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition ) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi- 
ture ( e. g. payment of debts etc. ) and accretions. The Mit, 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1129. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagw an Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father, separated from his three sons he married a seicond wife, had a son 
from her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Mann, the Mit., Br. and the Vlramitrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to tbe whole of the property 
.ac<}uired by the father to tbe exclusion of the three . sons that bad separated 
from him. In Chengama v, Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
his ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subs^nently another son was born to him ) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one- third by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the tvyo sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj. II. 122 ** ayavyayavisodhitat*'). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
GdnpaHv, Gopalrao 23 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born ol his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the s^ond wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued in 1894 claiming one-fourth 
of all property ) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
Could hot be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and further that the texts of Vtsnu 
and Yijuavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous ras who have no provision made for them. ' Vide also SA»>n:;V- 
rJcro V. Vasantrdo 33 Bom. 267, for further limitations on this rule in favour- 
of the after-borij son. 
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when the fact of the preg&ancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. ViSvarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son ( who had 
been already conceived ) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if tlie fatiier took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit* 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakalika seems to l)e 
of the same opinion as VUvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. 0. ( n. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father's lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. IL 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum- 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case the partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property , as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
rebpened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses ( for payment of debts, for saihsk&ras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V, P. p. 463 for explanation of, ‘drliyad’ etc. 
The Vyavahararmayukha (p. 105) follows the Sm. 0. and 
V. R. (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yaj H 122 as refer- 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or, from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
MiUk^ara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an flsiwosa son has. Under the Dayabhsga even an auratia 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so aii 
adopted son would be in no better position. If after , a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s ^hare becoxnes 
reduced acoording'’to most commentators, but tiiis subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The sm^te and some of the medieval and later digests .even 
enter into elaborate discussions about theright^.of a son*.or sons 
born frmn wives of . classes lower than that of the father. Vidp 
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Gaut. 28. 33-37, Baud. Dh. S. H. 2. 10, Kaut IIL 6, Vas. 17. 48-50, 
Manu IX 149-155, Ysj. B. 125, Visnu Dh, S. 18. 1-33, NSr. 
( dayabhSga 14 ), Br, ( S. B. E, 33 p. 374 yerses 27-29 ), Sahkha 
( quoted in V. R. p. 531 ). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the yarying proyisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries ; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX 153 and Yaj, IL 125, Br. ( S. B, E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brshmapa has sons from wives of the four classes > 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows : — four for the son of the wife 
of the brahmara o^lste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaidya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Mann IX 154 
( almost the same as Anu^Esana 47, 21 ) further provides 
that whether a brShmapa leaves sons or no sons born ( of wives 
of the three twice-born classes ) the heir ^all give, according 
to the law, to the son of a dudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of bis estate. V. P. p. 487 and the Mit. ( on Yaj.. II* 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit. on Yaj. XL 125 the son of a bxShmana from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brSbmapa by way of gift ( vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above } though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the likev A verse ( attributed to Bf, by DSy. IX 22 
and y. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a dudra class wife’s son of a brahmana, while 
Manu IX 155 ( the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a Sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth ) is 
yariimsly explained, the Mit saying that it applies only where 
the sob has ahrOady got some property from his , father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a dudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Eaut. in. 6 and Br. (quoted by 
y. R. p. h34) provide that the pSraiava son gets ^ of his father’s 
estate and the nemrest sapipda gets the remaining two thirds. 
I^ahkha-Likhita ( quoted by Medhstithi oh Manu. IX 155 ) have 
the same rule, as in Manu IX 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval miters like yijISneSvara (about IlOO A. B.) or even 
later ones like MitramUra ( first half Of 17th century ) in y. P. 
pp A64r46d enter vfith eest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
ZX 153*and Yaj. li 125 and never expressly etnte that these 
yerses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are a few other medieval works like the Sm. 0. II, pp, ?88-389 
and the Madanaratna^^^ that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu ( IX. 178, 160 ) the son of a brahniana 
from a dudra class wife is called Sandra or paraSava, while 
according to Yaj. 1. 91 he is called both nisada and paraSava 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 86-87 for nisada and paraifaT® )• 
But he is one of the secondary sons (gaum-inUra) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17, 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain yerses from ^aunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age {hdvmrjya) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka. 


flsigaa fst^ram; ’shra 

♦ftutjtii'Jif ^fsrA fivi uf^vjprfl<»v- 

( folio 93a); aia 

ifli ’w 3r?uReamv%s » II. p. 289, 

1131. am q? ^ f g vRinr 

^ < • amp^ P- 739- Vide also to. m- I. 2. p. 97, TOIfTOI^ p. 107 ( aW 

siSwB jan: 'ps^s • 5 grok 

tjrara: )• 

1132. ' Ixk Nathav* Chotalal SB Bom. 1 the soij of abrahmana from 
a sudfa \vife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the reihaining hine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. are relied upon. But this would be opposed .to the 
view of the Mayukha' that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v, Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. 1. A. 397 at p. 436 ’** the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation 'to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine Is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer- 
tain, whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been, sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law ^ clear §roof of usage wiU out- 
weigh the written text of the law,' This passage (oiuitting the.word 
•/European”) is quoted by the P. C. m Atmaram v, Bajirao 62 I, A. 139 
where it is further held that in a condict between smrti texts and commen- 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho- 
rity is recoguisied. Hatha v. Qhotatal BB Bom. 1 purports to follow Baf 
Ouiali' vvji'oanidl 46 Bom. 871. In both castes the parties came from 

(Contintie4 Qlt fhp.nexf iage) \ . .. . .. 
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An iilegitiinat© son has in certain circumstances rights of 
partition in the property of his putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a concubine who is a d5si ( i. e. who is in 
exclusive and continuous keeping ) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dost. Tire first is called dasipiUra^'^ and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharraa&astra works. 


( Continued from the , last page ) 

Gujerat where the Vyavaharamayukha is of paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is saicJ about the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brahmana and a sudra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of anuloma marriages by Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the domment of Vijhinesvara and the remarks of Nilakantha 
that anuloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did, not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary ions (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu ) except aurasa son (who is 
defined by Yaj. II. 128 himself and the. Mit. as the son oi a wife of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
BaiGulab v, Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v jamnadas, 14 Bom. L, R. 547 at p. 552 
From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no- 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not" permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriya or a vaishya and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts, in India (vide 28 All, 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
, should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the ^me 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High' Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133., Dasiputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 
and Sahkbayana Brahmanas. ^ 

XIL 3 ; I 

aprry q r ? ^ ^ srr. 6. L Vide - note 925 for sudraputra in 

the Tandya Br, 14. 6. 6i 

, 1134. Yij. II, 290 appears to distinguish between a dasT.in general and 
: .'one who is dvaruddha (in the exclusive and continuous keeping. of a man) 

For the com, oL the MU, vide a, 1595 below. 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the daslputra of a' 
person belonging to the twice-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Qaut. 28. 37 provides that even the son of a brShmana 
who is issueless from a Sudra woman ( a concubine ) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31 ) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a fiudra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dast Manu IX, 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a Sudra from a 
dasi is Yaj. IL 133-134 which verses are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha^^^ with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as. 
regards one begotten by a Sudra on a woman ( of the same 
caste ) not married to him ” and which may be rendered . thus 
“even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a 
share at the choice ( of his father ), But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share”. This passage and the comments oftheMit., the V, 
Mayukha, the Dayabhi-ga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here : — (1) the illegi- 
timate son of a siudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 23 Mad, 16 ); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased Sudra 


I !5fN^ llff*. q. by 

iqnrvrnr ix. 28 p. i4i, p. 430. 

. 1136. wwTt I wr- 

« wr. pp. 103-104 ; ^ ^ %- 

quotes a prose text of Brhaspati to the same effect ^ > 

In V, Qmin^ 1 Bom. 97 at p, H3 and in other cases the word 
* ap^inliayam * in the V, Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
*an unmarri^ woman % when it really' means ‘ a woman nqt married (to the. 
sudra) *. . 

76 ■ 
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b'eddmes st coparcener along with the. legitimate sous - and the 
former is entitled to seek partition ( 4 Bom. 37 F. B. ) ; (3) on a 
partition- the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
wrald have taken if he were a legitimate son i. e.' if- 
iitere be one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths ; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. E. 17. 1 A. 138); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
the sfudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate 
(6) as the text of Yaj. refers only to a son, an Ulegitiniate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to mainr 
tetmhoe (33 Bom. 563); (7) if the Sudra father bo joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137. The decisions establish that dasl is not to be taken in the strict 
literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the illegi- 
timate son of a ^udra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous, 
or adulterous or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v: Govind 1 Bom. 97 at 

Sadu v^Baiza 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p. 44, Vithabai v. Pandu 
28 Bom, L. R. 595, Soundctrarajan if, Arunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B. ) 
pp. 152-159, Tukaram v, Dinkar 33 Bom. L, R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterous intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad.. 
306, 34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom. L. ^R.. 5 F, B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91) 28 Cal* 194), held that disi meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no ddstj^utra 
strictly so csdled. But in Rajaninath o. Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.) the 
former Csdcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court’s 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhaga {IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 
cases runs \ 

( 5 R 3 IX. 179) t t wyf 1 

n. 133-34). The Day. passage is quoted on pp. 680'and 723 
of 48 Csd. 643 (F. B. ). 

1138. ^ I TOT ’TTfif 

^ TO* I 3T pp. 487-488. on itT- H. 138 (m^dition) 

quotes , the view of some expressed by ® prose aphorism according 

to ;which the iUegitimate son succeeds, when there is no legitimate son, 
^andsoni^ great^girandson, to the whole est^^^ with the king’s permission ; 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of &e family 
provided the father left no separate estate ( L. B. 58 L A. 402 ). 
It has been held that if a Sudra keeps a woman of the brahmana 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a dasiputra (but acc. ancient works a candsla) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the Sadra father as an illegi*- 
timate son. Vide Ramehandra v. Hanamncdk 37 Bom. L. B. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 585. Further rules about the inheri- 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition* with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter's son will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
( vide note 1077 above); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908 ). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hu&> 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Ysj. IL 
115. If there be several wiv^ each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of strWiana property given the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is stridhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son ( as stated in Yij. IL 148 ). The Mit. on Ya.j. IL 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a sl^e 
of the family wealth but not by her own wilP^. The Madanar 
ratna explains that the meaning is simply this that the 


1139. wnrfirr sift ^ « vut 

... f ft I ftwr. on vf. n. 52. 

1140. g 

I ftift wft i wfsron (ms. 

folio 91 b). It is carious that the aKribes ftunfl ftsft to. 

this Sutra is aqg. u- % H. 6. 14. 16; vide above p. ^31 and H. of Bh. 
voL n. pp. 429 and 318 fpr quotation from £p. and p. 536 for a verse from 
Tai. Br. quoted in Mit. on at. II. 52 about husband . and wife enjoying 
tpgiether in heaven tbs rewards of religions acta wnc ^ 

IV. U. pp. ^1-442. It is worthy of note thatl the «v. v. p. 510 elsewhere 
{Continued on the next page) . * 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share e<}ual to that of each son, but it is not meant 
that the husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce- 
dure would be opposed to the dictum "there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P. (pp. 441-43) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Ys.j. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and ^ns and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
his wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
ViSvarupa ( on Taj. n. 119 of Tri. edition ) anticipates moderU 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and ^andsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with bis sons. 
Beoeutly by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XYHlof 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the Dayabhaga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other school dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same ^re as that of a son and the 
widovvofa pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the Dayabhaga dies having 
an interest in joint family property his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings , the law of the Mitaksara into line 
with that of the Dayabhaga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


( Continued from the last page ) 

lefera the aStraa vriBHlgwnOt to It 

forther says that tlie wife’s ownership in the husband's property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
in joint family estate lapses her technical ownership conies to an. end 
* vr(^rtnpin<% - — nhm vwvt a it w n aft w w gwe? 

wim j ^ g i fih e igtva yfi l i vgtrrftwt i vwvu vfihpt 

^ gg nl!>iBiRe s 4t Vuift m g arfwftv nv w v flc i > 

iv. V. p, sio ; vnftigtwftr *ra«fWrniff wivh t 

W'v^'on^.n, 119.V.','.'. 
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male coparceners alone taking by surviTOrship joint family 
property. 

The mother ( or'step-raother ) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary property.'^^* But she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable .to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide Yaj. II. 123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.34 and N§.r. ( diyabhaga, 12 ). The Mit. (onY&j. 
n. 135 ) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words '* equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., Vispu, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sons when the ances- 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of otdMvcdruxiya 
according to the conclusion established in the ParvamJmamsS, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum- 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter- 
pretation. TheSm. C. (U p. 268) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna ( by name ). Several works like the Vyava- 
h£ras&ra(p. 225 ) and the VivSdacandra (p. 67 )'’■“ hold the 


1141. Vide Saradamhalv. S: Subbarama (1942) Mad. 630: 

Jodi* Rosamma v. Jodi* Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. I.. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIU of 1937 on the statns of widows. 

1141a. ^ i awmr 

'srfnfl n. 

268. This text and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 

1142. I wh 

ft fWl; I fft < aj^PTf 

W»f«JT fWsSs I p. 67. The (II. p. 267) airo r^es on 4^. 

VS|. The u. ^ter the verse ftm vwft — W has the sutra 

ftRftiprf W^TVfs? Pinfl *Rn ffft flft: (II. 2. 53). in the Vi. 5. 8. 2 
we have the words ‘ I »• 

Vide B'Qhler's Cote in S. B. E. vol. 14 -p. 231 on the ' confusion about 
this lext of Baud. ng. IX. 18 is ‘ ft^uftt « 

on which ^plains » v. V 
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viSW that no woman ( whether wife or mothet) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words, of Baudha- 
yana "there is a Yedio text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share”, which refers to a passage in the Tai S. Yi< 
5..S..2rbocurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri- 
fice “therefore women being , destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man”. Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo of 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights Off the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand panas, according to Yyasa,”*^ which is 
Variously read and explained, the Sm. C. ( II. p. 281 ) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 papas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay'^** and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
.^lotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dsyabhsga seems to have“*s held 
that a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a snare when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Srimali Hemangm v. Kedamath 
L.R.16LA.P. llSatp. 117). 


1143. iitwifW: KPRV w I *vwr <l- by H- 

p; 281, WR. fS». p. 4S0, on ^r. II, 119. 

■ 1144, yide Duhfr Koeri V. Dwarkanafh 32 Cti. Z34, Damodardasv. 
Utfamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, Hosbanmf v. 
Dtvama 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a sbare allotted to the mother or step- 
mother. But see Subramaniam v, Arundohelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on, a partition between the 
sons is not enforced in the Madras Bre^dency. Vide Nanuram v. Radha- 
hm 1. L. R. ( 1942 ) Nag. p. 24 where it was held that the mothm; gets only 
m^tenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
s6ns but no partition by metes and bounds. 

I III. 29-30 p, 67. 
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If a' person iiad several wives and -severar sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers ( i. e. 
pcUnibMga, or which is practically the same thing, mSf rJihSga 
was recommended ), though the generally recognized rule for- 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of sons 
i. e, puirabh’Hja { ignoring the fact of their being born fr6m>^** 
different mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (S. B. E, 33 p, 372 verse 15) 
and Vyasa*^*'' lay down that if there be many sons sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
niay be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on’^*® the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition . takes place between 
her son’s sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of VySsa says“*’ “the ohildleM wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled Co a share equal ( to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equaF to the 
mother ’v The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between heir son and his sons, while the High Courts 


.. H46. i in. 28. 15. 

1147. ^ 

II ivw j v^iessTwHHna wnrnr wif5f#i5WT i wr>ri*vRtRW4B*if 
N f[f. ; both.are quoted by ^rvmirin. 12, vn*. m. in. p. 503, m|. it. 
p.- 102, f^. p. 475 (ff. only). 

1148. Vide PaUtniappa u. Ataman 48 I. A. 539 for a case from 
the Madnra District in the Madras Presidency .where', a custom among 'the 
oAef^s of allowing a partition on the principle Of patnibhiga’ (division of, 
property accoidiisg to wives or mothers) was upheld. 

1149. m j a v im 

it€W8m« # wnw q. hy p- 73o, ^riMPr lii. 3. 2 p. 68. n* 

p 267, t. P. 484. The qt. (p. 664) remarks: 5 Plait lg lillfS l g 

gKIggnijwKi 1 f ^wyqwqsy trig iwrggrf 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that sho is entitled to a share even 
in this last case 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh, S. IL 6. 14. 1, Vas. 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-^39, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 43-46, Kaut. IH, 5 
speak Of various grounds of exclusion from partition, (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica* 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different aSrama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or mmycisa ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
Incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
oohnection between property and its use for religious purposes* 
Jaimini^^®^ (VL 1. 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni-* 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engine in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers DevSpi and Santanu ( vide 


1150. Vide Viihal v Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand- 
sons), Kanhaiya Lai v, Gaura 47 All. 137 (partition between grandsons), 
Bahunav.JagatNaram 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother’s son in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v. Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ),Jamna- 
bai V. Vdsudev 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and his son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Poy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krisknalal v. 
Pfandeshwar 4 Pat. L. J, 39, 42-4^ (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter’s son). In view of the fact that Vyasa declares the grand- 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-iuothers, whether 
^nless or not, should secure a share. 

1151, \ 28. 41 ; 

ii. 6. 14. i;»Rfhr- 

vafeuft. tai* ^ II 2. 43--46; 1 #^f? * r^q!a idi s a » 

; r 15. 32; 

\ t anftiry 111, 5. 

II W. \ VI. 1 . .41-42. 
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H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 109 ) as narrated in the Brhad-devata“s® 
states that the elder brother DevSpi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the MahSbharata that Dhrta- 
ra§tra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu^**. The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. II, 135 ) energetically combats the view put for- 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two smrti passages “all dravya (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property ) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice ; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur- 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people 
Eat, (853 ) and Br, ( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10 ) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts ( apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the ^Ustras will be possible, nor can one accom- 
plish two of the purusfdrLhas^^^ viz. artha and Mrm (as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. J. 115 ) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the- 
man who collected it, since a - smrti text cohdanns generally- 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a hMsa ( a cock or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini HL 4. 20-34' 
that the 'Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person” is merely and not ‘Ara^mrtAo’. AparSrka 

1153. tsl[?r?nvn. 
w VIll. 3. 

1154. SPW. ^rST ftui SV I Wbuil 147. 39; vide en%l'5' 

106 (cbap. 100 of or. ed.) for the coagenital blindness of 

1153. ^ \ wPtwfjRT# 

wiami: II ftw uwun i ^ li' 

qi by f3»OT. on VT. n. 135, w. UT. HI. p. 334 ; .compare 26. ZS jvSTTv' 

flsmrt ^ II. Xte »v. wjisr p. 157 appears to ascribe the verse to 
iud the qiww p. 172 ascribes it to wnwraer. Vide ^ 

i swi trot Qmtror 8 g( ^&nr i wu li mm. 852 q. by wiSiwr.' 

II. p. 265, VW. '*n. HI. p, 490. , ■ ^ 

1156, Vide H. of Dh. volj II.'pp. 8-9 for the puru^rthas. 

77 . .... ...... 
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also holds the same view^^® and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma ( acts of charity such as 
construction of wells, temples &c . )~. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL 
pp. 844-45 for ispi and 0,rta. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yaj, IL 140 and Nar. ( dayabhaga,. 
21-23), Manu IX, 201 provides “ impotent persons, outcasts 
( patUa), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or sense ) are 

1157. smr»nun!g[ i ^ 

smrf! p. 743, 

1158. «r«u i viiwrasgesraj •g; 

fHpn; li *13 IX. 201 : qipsvwperaff aist i 

« vr. ii. i40 ; ^ fteft *r gfr*i;«aq*fraafSF6raTi i qfiJu; 
qf^wwt ^t fliafl qfrlsq^N'V Mwwf i enger; fiiggivUt 

I- by gnww V. ll p. 102 (which explains as 
qw^rarit), ft. t. p. 490 (^V qi<iaa?pstt<} ), n. p. 272 ; 

1 aift ^nratr: fut 1 

1 ^ 11 

(gnr. 21-22 ). ftg®® is variously explained ; p. 489 ‘ tva? ftsft 
WKsnii^t reK 3^ g ggi ’5 

wwtftft<5W p. 364. In qng, the ftuf., gnmiv. st<rn4^, gnnr?q and «r. q. 
read s^quift^’ (which means 'one guilty of vnuiiWis’). Vide ug. XI. 59-66 
and ftsgu'ftgjq cbap. 37 for long lists of vqqnrais such as rfisni, qRgnf,. 
3<q t «?Vt4W <fec. Thejtfftsg. II,p. 270.read8 3w<rti^and explains aWMiOet ; 
smr^t ... 3Wq n %< iq «gPTTT0sT**f«l( |' i i^W and quotes in 

support 'awnfit^ (^ n Pt a eif4 i lft ftsM > which is read as smi^U^V by 
the'grVHpr V. 3. p, 100. and stqW p. 720, the ugsrosj and sv. p. 163 
read gmifttt in srt^, while e re n av «ad smrftn and explained it as ' 

sn s sft ili i r stenw^ (vide gpnrn). The *igspc?ir gave 

this very explanation for amvift i H . The ft, % reads erqqiftlir (p. 489) and 
gives the same e^Ianation of it as the ei jinwe. The «sr. p. 163 saye 
it is better to explain aswiftlU (derived from visit memiing ' sea voyage ’ ) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of enrvrftu given by the 
oh the ground that for one guilty of sedition of high treason the breaking 
of A jar or of excommunication is not pre^ribed and that eiuvif^ means 
' one who goes to anotoer continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like Constantly engaging in sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vide ‘ftw^is^ g ’ quoted' 

by -which verse is quoted as from WiftTVgtJur by vol. III. 2 

p. 667. is wrong about high treason, vltr*! (20. i-4) declares that 

ewe should: desert even one’s father who is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean vessel is brought by a dave or servant 'from 
a dust hMp and is filled with water from a jar carried fay a female siaveand 
thra the vessel is s^ck with the foot and emptied witfa the words- ' rinske ' 
S9.'!wd'soone^t^iiiill ■gatH(to''i9’aterfrom,me,». • •- • 
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entitled to no share Yaj. II. 140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share. It will be noticed that Ysj. expressly excludes tiie son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala. NSr. (dSyabhaga 31—23) 
says ‘ one hostile to his father, an outcast (palda ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea ( from India y— 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share; 
how can a ksetraja ( a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and se-vere 
diseases ( like leprosy ), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame — these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share ’. These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Har, 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such oases are mostly of academic inte- 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance (Disabi- 
lities Bemoval) Act of 1938 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act (Xn of 1938) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the DayabhSga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any . disease, deformity, 
or physical or mental defect This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right, in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the MilSksarS school from claim- 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the DSyabhaga school the gprounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci- 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX 201 
and 303) and Y9,j. (H. 140, 141) declare that they are ana^la or 
mreahidha ( not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate ), but 
must 1 m given maintenance and if maintenance be not Siven 
by those who are liable' to give it, they would incur ;sin( as 
Manu IX. 303 expressly says) and that' the isons of disqualified 
persons l^ke a sht^, if they ^ themselves free Aromr defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B stUl a copar'^ 
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Cenex cf A (though not entitled to ashaxe or to claim partition) 
BO that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in Amirtliaminal v. tallimo^ 1 L. E, ( 1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B. ), 
where it W6« decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
Widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the Sarasvatlvilssa 
( explained on pp, 817 and 828-830) which is quoted below “s®. 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike, as stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 140 A few remarks will 
be made oh po^a and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patita as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on patakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 


W> (9. P> ‘364. The S. V, does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
{ in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that, 
are free from defects do .take a share and that one Cannot lay down a' sweeping 
proposition that, all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can many, 
but that there. are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circnm. 
stances these disqualified' persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law journal for 
1943 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B, Case. 
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The meaning of this Rgveda verse is doubtful. The Nir. distinguishes 
between njgfsvT and For the various meanings of SW, vide H. of 

. Dhi vol. .n.'p. 131 «, .290 and p. 148 n. 334. . In the Nit.*' 9 jui probably 
means ‘foetus ', as it does in .Gaut. XXI. 9 * MUKjf^ . 8 fi^ 4 u f^iiU<il ' W Sft 
v^. 36^23 w »nS^) 

appears to giwitv^ senses tp ^wonfr' (kiUef of "a btahmana or kiUef of a 
foetus when its ses is not khoWii jl. 
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Bg. X 5.6 “ tlie wise made seyen boundaries ( restrictions ) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI 27 enumerates the seven sins as. “theft, violat- 
ing the bed ( of the guru ), murder of a brahmana, murder of a 
bhruna, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter In the Tai. S. 11. 5. 1. L, l§at. Br. XUl. 
3. 1. 1. and other BrShmana tests, the murder of a brShmana 
seems to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 147 and n. 333 ). In the Ohandogya”®* 
Up. V. 10. 9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmana and one who associates with them. 
Gaut. (XXL 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmana, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru ( elder or teacher ) or with women who are 
the sapindas of hie father or mother, a thief ( who steals a 
brEhmapa’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a paiita ( son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts hie relations though they are 
not pa^ are palitas and so is one who incites another to comniit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with upatita for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S; (L7. 21. ^11) 
contains a loiter list of grave sins ipataniya j. Yas. (1. 1^21) 
states that there are five grave sins ( moMpStakas) viz. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brShmapa, 
robbing a brShmana of gold and contact with a pc^ by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. n. 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of patantya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brShmapa of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per- 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a Sfidra woman. Manu XL 
54, Yftj. HL 227 and Vispu Dh. S. 3.5. 1 enumerate the five well- 
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sinners the tbief and the |r<>l9r- Though some later smrtls employ the «Ord 
it is sdways restricted by the commentators {e. g. Mit. oh "Taj. IH. 
aa?) to the theft of brahmana’s gold; Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. . 580 for 
ancient texts asking a perwn to desert one!a father who is paiita or a r^cide 
&c , but never his' mpther even Abugh she pafit0. Vide 
57. 1-5. ‘aw wrwit I mwts i i whI* 
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known maliapstakas, viz. murder of a br^luna^, drinking of 
liguor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the assooiater guilty of the same sin (Yaj. jQDE. 261)- 
SafiiaQrga or scerhyoga { contact or association ) was of various 
kinds. Manu XL 180 ( « ^anti 165.37 »= Baud. Dh. S. JL 1. 88= 
Yas. 1. 22 ) states that a person who associates with a paMta 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita ; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the Yeda or by entering into^^ a matximonial 
alliance with him. Vyddha-Erhaspati*^** ( quoted by Mit§ksara 
on Y&j. UL 261 ) states that association ( soAhm ) with a patUa 
Is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri- 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one's teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala*^*® declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation ( with 
a sinner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose ), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating ( in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
lUaking- him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman tb make her poiito; there was one additional cause 
viz, a wonlau became pai«5a by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself ( Gaut. 21. 9, Ysi UL 297 and 
Saunaka ““ ), The anc ient sages were very considerate even 


sw*r«#rrwrnpwt> fiNet. on in- ra. 2«. 

on VT. 

iu. 261 (printed text reads tot iraflW, but this seems to be wrong if 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are paMta 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
oast on the streets, but they were to be , given a hut ( near the 
house) for residence and bare maintenance .that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses { YSj. HI. 396 ). . Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 571-57S. 

How far unohastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
upapStaka only according to Manu XL 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was candrUyava or gomtla ( Manu XL 117 ). But . 
if the adultery was with a person of low caste, the woman 
became patita and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition ( as a wife or mother ) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the prSyadcittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called gfiatasphota prescribed for excommuni- 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H, of Dh. vol. n 
p. 388. Vide Gant. 30. 3-7, Manu XL 183-184, Yaj. IH. 394. 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prSyascitta 
( penance ), the sm^is declare that be became fit to be associated . 
with {vyamMrya), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy riyer or the 
like and who- were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
-with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, tiiey were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XL 186-187, Yaj. HL 395,399, Vas. 15. 30, Gaut. 30-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap, Dh. S. L 9. 34. 34-35 
and 1. 10. 39. 1-3 prescribe for the sinner who kills a ^rii or 
a irotriya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bkruya certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of- the loss of the right of association with all pec^le, that 
there is no return for him to his relati-res. In the Nirpaya- 
sindhu (IQ Httarirdha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmpsindhu 
( m XJttar&dha pp. 453-54 ) the rite of ghai^isphxM for ar.jxt^a 
and the rite for taking him back are cdnoisely described. 

The smidiis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
dn, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with ( Y&j. Hi. %%6 ). In the case of the patita, even 
hi6 son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis ( Ysj, n. 140, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Kau^. in. But in the case of the daughter a 

difference was mercifully made, Vas. ( 13, 51-53)“™ states “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another ( person as his wife ) ; 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
IKtUta father ) along with her ”, Ysj, IIL 261 also says that the 
. daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everythii^ (belonging to the patita 
father ) in her father’s house. VitvarQpa ( on Yaj. HL 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from HaiSta to the following effect : the.dau^tei 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ‘ I do not belong to 
him ( my patita father ) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then she 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc. ) or in one's ( the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made ah 
outcast for some lapse that his caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Bemoval Act (XXI of 185()) 
abrc^tes these rules of the ancient ““ Hindu Law. 

H69. M JUT I e? 3 UUsfW 
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257. The on the same verse of VT. quotes this passage (with slight 
Variations) as from 

1171. Vide Khunnf Lai v. Gobitui L. R. 38 I. A, p. 87 where A and 

B, bdng father and son and' forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem rdigion, it was held that A did not forfeit his interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conyerdon was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
property immediately vested in A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be removed from the statute book. In England the Blasphemy 
ActqfW98isstiUinforce. . 
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All tHe snixtis say that those who are deprived of their 
rights to partition on account of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as’ long as they are alive (Qaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 
Vispu Dh. S. 15. 33, Manu IX. 203. Yaj. II. 140 etc. ). If the 
disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
sonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Y&j. n. 143), 
hut those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the :family ; hut the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
mrasa son or ksetraja son^^”* who is free from the defects 
mentioned above ( such as impotence ) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis- 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family ' 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 303i 
Yaj. IL 141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. II. 141 mentions only aurasa aud .ksetraja sons. 
Many of the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patiia and his son (vide Baud. Dh. S. 1X3.46, Eaut. HI. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ), Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labourii^ under the defects mentioned alKive. But 
if after partition the defect which disqualified a member be 
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> fNr. on vt. II.-141. la former ages a |rww son was 
posable in the case of an impotent person. The also (111. 5) 
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allows even impotent persons to marry, though be appears to have disapprov- 
ed of it. A. is indicated, acc. to by the following signs: * w ^ 

q. by V. 8. p. 102. 9-10) states the signs of a potent 

man and in verses 11"13 speaks of 14 kinds of . impotent persons. The 
in.m* 18 declares that the meansof judging, ^bout impotence are 
women/ froth of urine and the sinking of the fseces in vrater 
flPIt f^TT^TTOfif ^ )s The close agreement between. Kau|. and 

KSt. may be noted. 

> ^T. on ^.11. 140, Vide Deo Kishen u. Eudh 
Prc^mh S All. 509' (F. B«} and AbUakh v* Bhehhi 22 Cal. ’864 cases 
respectively of insanity at the time of inheritance bating succes^sicm and' 

supervening, insanity not divesting a person. • • ^ !- . j ^ . 
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removed by medical treatment xx the like then the disq[ualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint fanHly property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does npt divest the property once vested in him. 

S(sne of the sm^is contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Sp; S. H. 6. 14. 15 says that if even the 
eldest SOB or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share ( by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 88. 88 and 
ManuIX.214. 

. : C^ut. 28. 43 and Vispu Dh. S. 15. 37 provide that the sons 
of unions (ie. of a man with a woman of a higher 

class ) are to be dealt with like the sons of a brahmana from a 
Shdra woman 1 e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their father, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Eat. 

( 862-864 ) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagotra union and one who is an. 
apostate £coin the order of ascetics not obtain ancestral 
.wealth; but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is; of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the same caste as 
the husband ( but of a lower caste ) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 
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p. 103, R < 1 . p. 491, R Rr. pp. 133-134, nr. mjjB pp. 163-164. The word 
awt^nngs is Jaterpreted in two ways: (1) If a taaluDana . married a 
k^triya girl first and then married a brSbmana girl, - both women became 
3nipitai(astheproc^nre was against MIsnn ih. 12). The son of the k$a> 
triya woman in such a case did not take the wealth of bis father biit only, 
the son of the other woman took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the nnsTTWiqja ) is based upon the doctrine of uRilqn , for which vide H . of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 546-549 and Mann, in. 172. The son of a younger dstar- 
her elder sistw and of-, the latter nuuMed aftw a younger one 
were both exclnd^ from .taheritance to thifirfathW' Kit (862). is quoted ip 
Nathav. Chgtalal 55 Bom. } atp. $. 
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united witii a man in the lererse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate ; bat the approved View is that he should be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmaraied sister or sist^ of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut.IIL5 (quoted below in«. 1181), Vispu Dh. S.18. 
35 and 15. 31 and 6^. simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX. 118, Yaj. n. 124 and Eat. ( 858 )«» state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explains that this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister ( for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried dau^tw of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit farther adds that 
one should not e;^lain that the word “ one fourth” is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as. is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana- 
tion is exposed to the express words of Manu IK. 118 and since 
Manu declared sinfulne^ as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit informs us that its explanation Was 
the same as that of AsahSya and Medhatithi and that Bhiruci 
ga^ another explanation ( viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 

1175. «wwBi*nugWRt «Tpr gBvit i gsnwt g wvi «im. 
tffsuLii wtwf. q. by gnmci ni, 35 p. 69, vffSw. n, p. 268, 5. 

|).;494, This text is cited in 53 Mad. 84 at p. 97* 

' 1176. I sjirv jSiarSft ffif 

. II, 124,* . ' - ■ ' 
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marriage and not a definite sli^ ). The I^yablaig& held the 
opinion"’^ that if ancestral wealth was small, the provision for 
tlm marriage of the unmarried^ daughter should be made by 
givi)^ her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then she 
Should get only as muoh as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. 0,, V. R. p. 494, V, 0. p, 134 follow the view of Bharuoi* 
While the V. M, ( p, 106 ), Madanaratna and V. P. ( p. 456 ff ) 
follow the ^it. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala'*^® < wealth necessary for marriage should be 
giyen to unmart^ed daughters from the paternal estate ), Sankha 
( when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinket, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana ) and Yisnu Bh. B. 15. 31. In modern times the 
Oourts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi" 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
ciollateials”’’. In BItagavaU Shukul v. RamJaUmi^ All. 297 it 
was held (atp. 299) that “quarter share” in the text means 
as mu(h money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and all the property 
wsts worth Bs. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
justifiable. 


1177. « v*tT ngj 

« ... yi w w fkwrit i 

^flVWfW in, 36, 39 pp. 69^70. The p. l7l says: 

%*nP} , 

1178. ^ ^ • sfguwjEy ^ wSwr 

q. by II. p. 268, f?^. p. 451, m WT. HI. p. 510; 

ftuwRiy qrntd wwm i wf q. by ii. 

p. 269, R X. p. 495, <m. *tt. in. p. 511 ; I 

15. 31, 

1179. Vide Subbbayya v. Atiaat 53 Mad. 84, where A had a son S b? 
bae wife aad a son SI and three danghters Dl, D2, alid D3 by ahothet wife 
and S sued A aad SI for partiUoa and Dl was married after the Institution 
Of the suit, one-third of the marriage expenses of Dl Were deducted from 
the one-third share of SI and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of Da and D3 (which were yet to be incurred) his share (one-third) was 
charged with one-lUrd expenses of marriage, but it was held that he was 
not liable for the marriage expenses of the daughter of his brother SI, 



Mode cf part^Mm and cdlfinmi cf shaa'^. 

Before allotting share$ provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts 
for the pefsonal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified ooparoeuers and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Mann Vin. 166 ( as to 
family debts ), Yaj. II. 117, Nar. ( dSyabbaga 32 ) and KSt. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43. 
(for the various legal necessities^^*®). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the samskSras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Ejiutilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters'^*^. Yaj. IL 124, Nar. ( dsyabhaga 33 ), Br. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21 ) lay down that the saAisMraa 
( upanayana, marriage dec.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth ^^*2. 


1179a, 

I «Rim. sso q. by vi^Nr. II. p. a73, Wiq. fSr. p. 446 ( reads 
for^p4). The verse is 'quoted in Ponappa v. Pappuvayyangar 4 Mad. 
1 (F. B.) at p. 49. 

1180. vrtftnHTVc » wft w t y qtgd g « 

^ w IRf stub « esrtvi. 

342-543 q. by smrif P. 647, PP- 174-175, d, %. p; 56. sr^ 

means supirr. 

1181. I 5B«n«w ai^r* 

ipTW in.,3 ; uiH^ I tftwspr? ^5itn*Rvq«rr- 

‘ 'fr* q. by^E^i&w. n. p. 269 wgg), v. p. 492 ; 

sreiv«smEf vrera trr qiwpRT«r » 

^.q. byev.nq^p. 106, attributed to <v(W 3y p. 731, inr. WtHI. SOS, 

aq.q. p.454 {alItbe8oread%HV^qtr^%U^ors:;gs(I5t).#EWJVt tif^opnwt,i 
utyifr I - avsT^a w vt rmmy vi ^ i^fw 
1 1t««req on vr. n. las (Tri. ed. ) ; 9i#5®aisit 
aipfi w^NNt w (^4it{W4twi< q«trft»irir* «i 5 ?f«r i »rf. vt. p. 648. 

1182. I'his nUe, according to Vaj. II. 124, was restricted to brotbera 
only and was not to be extendede If* for example, there Is. a joint family 
consisting of several cousins with their sons and the marriages' of some of 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the esipense of the joint family » then 
when a suit is filed for partition no pro.vision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ramlinga v, Nara^an L. R. 49 1. A. 

1.68, , In jaimm Ra^hu 31 Boms 34, it was held that in a partition mit 

. « 

( Qmfinu^d on thi n(w^ fdgo } * 
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It. has already been seen that a father could during his life 
time separate his. sons from himself and also among them- 
selves^’'^ and that he could assign shares of prt^erty to his 
son^ This power of the father is indicated even in the Tai 
B. tCL 1. 9. 4 ( quoted above in note 1055 ) which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by . S.p. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 11 that, as this Vedic text 
( Tat S. ) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu . as to the shares of his sons, the division must have 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the iilstras and that when the Tai. S. H. 5, S. 7 
states that they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger share of ) 
the wealth '* that is not a rule, but a mere amvSda ( a statement 
of fact l and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of , the rule o$ the li&stras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu- 
tion, as stated in Jai X 3. 53 ( satmtii syUd^riMmt ) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Ysj. n. 265. 
From the Tai S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the; eldest were wellknown in th(»e far-off ages. £p. XL 6. 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

between father and sons, a minor son is entitled to have provision made for 
his thread . betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro* 
petty before the property is partitioned. In Sundrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
32 Boms $1 it >vas held that marriage Is one of the samskaras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established. 
iSfViiin Vejiikatdfayu^u.Vk SivarmtkrisJtnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in 
jivan v, Motiram 29 Bom. L, R, I4l2 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad; 556 and in 31 Bom. 54, must be regarded as overruled by the 
P, C. decision In L. R. 49,1. A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
an unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for bis marriage 
in. a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay. decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kautilya, Narada, Bn, Visvarupa* ■ Madanaparijata (p. 648) and that the 
Privy Council in 49 I, A. 168 was dealing with the provieibh for tnarrlages 

of the children of coparceners, and not of brothers. 

.1182a. It has been held in Ekallu Suhharami v* EjkaUu Chenchura* 
gkayan (1945) ,1 M, L. J* p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate his grandsons among thetn^Jves and that it is only the 
father who has this power, r . . 


Ill ] Special share for the eldM son 6S3 

14. 7 clearly *^® states tliat in some countries gold or black 
corn or black produce of the earth is the { special ) share of the- 
eldest. Almost all the sutras and smrtis prescribe the rale of - 
e^ual division among the sons of wives of the same class ^ the 
father ( vide Ap. Bh. S. 11. 6. 14, 1, Baud, Dh. S. II. 2--3, 
Mann IX 156, Yaj. IL 117.Viauu Dh. S. 18. 86, Kaut. HI. 5,. 
Br. S. B. E. 33 p. 371 v. 10, Xat. 838 ), Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhSra ). Eaut. says the father in a partition during his 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause ““ (such as blindness etc. ),” Eat, 843 says the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally ( such as Yaj. II, 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15 ) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Nar. ( dayabhaga 
15)1185 says: “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them ( and cannot be ' 
set aside ), whether the share of one be less br greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest ; for the father is the lord of all 
To the same effect is By. ( S. B; E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4 ) who • adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement ( made by the father) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages were 
either held to apply to former ages ( V. Mayukha p. 99 says so ) 
or to the self-acquired property of the father ( Mit. on -Yaj, 
n. 114 ) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if* 
illegal it could be set aside ( Mit. on Yaj. XL 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanaparijata p, 646 ). Nar. ( dayabhaga 16 ) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he vpleases. 


«iw; fiwt e^sptv » ... i »at ^ 

I ewrf^ git i a«nft fi|wi3sn[-. 

HRfElHiSwfWRql vw trgjd m i ... ft w%gjT 

» euv. u. g. n. 6. 14. i, 6-7, lo-is. , , . , 

X184. ftm t w .i ^ 

5 p. 161 : sftwfifwft 3 ftm ^ 34 ftSwftar 1 


ft«rf » en?VI. 843 q. by I. 84 (p, 56), wr. sr. p. 439, 

1185. 3 iSMrm it > ibtf w tv ft ftur 

5ilsn»mg(fi:vwi»r 15); 4 f a*fg r fti« r ftenr % «rt nyftwf . t it vwftvr 

ft^ yr feHjgnwni T « If. q. by amr^ p. ,717, iri p. 361, wjv. j^. p. 413^ 

ft. V. p. 468 (ascribes to imcf/.lf<..and' VT.). The wf. (p. ?.9) ijays 

* vqfft ». fft ; ^ ■ 
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wbeu he is suiforlng from digteases, Is angry ( with a son or 
sons ), or is engross^ in pleasurea or pursues paths opposed to 
i*stras. - . 

The eldest son has received ^eoial treatment In all ages 
down to modem times (vide p. 566 above ). That treatment took 
Tari<^ forms; . Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate. l.p. IL 6. 14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, 
(dSyabhiiga 5) refer to this view. Manu (IX 105rl07) allows the 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons ^ould depend fox theii maintenance bh the eldest 
son as on the father^ remarks that the eldest by the me;re fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to , 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get frcSn the father the entire estate. 

Another mode of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai. S. H. 2. 2. 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ap. DL S. U. 6. 14. 1 and Baud. 
I)h. S. H, 2. 2-5**®'' in this sense. Manu IX. 114, says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the best of a group of ten cattle. Br. 

( S. B. B. 33 p. 371 verse 8 } is to the same effect. . Kaut- HL 6 
points out that according to Utanas among the eons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brShmapas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vaiSyas and sheep among liadras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest Was to take an ad^tional i^iare of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting inreoious Stones, since he releases his 
father from fetters ( of Hell ) by offering trSddha. Xaut. him- 
self holds that the eldest shotdd get the vehicle and ornamenis 
of his father ( after the latter’s death ); the middle-most' -his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his ' 
meals ; and the youngest should get black g^ain ( like sesame ), 

1186. Compare the Vedic passages- aix>at the three debts owed to gods, 
ancestors and sages qaoted in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 270 (a. 681), 425 
(a. 1008), 560 (a. 1302). - 

S 4 |Ws t I WEiiFs^ 5^ ftmrvvRfiikgifh t ift. n. %. ii. a. 2-5. 

Wnnriwr is explained, as by ?qfiNr» II. p. 260 and sqtr. also 

(11. 6. 14,,!) employs the words (having satisfied the 

oyjiving him an «cellent article of Wealth), i p. '467 explains 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. HSrlta**®* says : 
“ at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most precious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion This 
special allotment to the eldest is called tiddfiSra ( lit what is 
first taken out ) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddharet ”, There were other 
methods also prescribed for, special distribution of wealth. 
Gaut 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this ( i. e. one-fortieth part ) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this ( one-eightieth of the whole ). Manu IX 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one sham each. Vas. 17. 42, H'Sr. 

( dayabhaga 13 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities'by the eldest. Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhSgal2), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33p.370 verse 5) provide 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sankha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son.^’’’^ 

1188 . ^ w 

fsit I i nw q- by ft. x- 

p, 471. Vide Damodardas v, Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. ibrf ftf- 

« If- q- by ii. 42 p. 42, x- p. 480, ii- p. 266, 

ipci. WI. III. p. 490. vqvfTtfR quotes first half as SRUVTfsPS (p. 218). 

1190. g ^ q. by fTvmf n. 35 p. .as, 

II. P- 261. iVf. p. 414, SV. q. p. 444, p. 465. 

1191. wviURgss wiPtrsFRi 5^ 1 q. by it. f- 

pp. 465, fnmw II. 59 pp 47-48, p. 717 (attributes to t!q|>. ). The 

does sot take the word qaftif as a bnt >zplahis it as meaniag 

e. and not dsRj >j while explains it as nfii aw qtSi ' . 

p. 466 says * qi^isrRr^s qsinat; gt g gst ftvtf « *r qft- 

qrsc i l »• The seems to be tl^t of thei 

The SRfwCW (folio 91 b) refers to tnfhns 's explanation ( q^r- 
fwftsr i Sa fl ’ dl ). The sq. q. p. 444.oriticiaes^rq*inT. 
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coarse of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son aiid 
even to the father. Eat. (838)**’® states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal diares 
that is a just ( or legal ) division. Br. (8. B. B. 33***® p. 370 
verse % ) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95 ) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter ) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. 135,**** if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later ) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the SubrahmanyS**** texts the invoca- 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
he has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though bom finst would be postponed. 
Devala***®* quoted in V. E. p. 477 and V. 0. p. 128 says the 


1192. weict I ilwnft 

awitUViRar. 838q. n. p, 260, afsr^sr (folio 91 b), sq. aqja 

98, vqr, a. p. 448 -which last remarks ‘ UW 

wart^sTTO ^ srarori ••• 3^ ^ ^ 

1193. ’ .uftipik f^sTpnj uTiWSa*. I §g%aft*n»n8S8 w* 

fflPSB«rr«l*'.q- by p.9S which adds ‘ sqf^Fs?- 

1194. qiiiNHn(3[^qa: • a nrqd) .siHHit ..^hsi 

*urr 8 qg. IX. 125 ; the f|. f%. p. 128 after quoting this verse remarks ‘ ^ 
nwH w fa Htvfg usararmt ^ and. fSpJhifii^ ni. 

p. 251 says ‘ rN sR^snit qq 3^ w T^rsrvt q^rTwrur 

1195. For Snbrahmanjm invocation, vide H. of Dh, vbl. il pp. 1144-45 
md note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included in that invocation. 

11958. i^Wms I vqv ansqq rwrt 

I firepslq u Rw^l a a q * q. by f^.q. 4?7, ^.fir. 

p. 128, Ili. 5 jiWF p. 251. The On ft iB aqdiqiil 18. 37 correctly 

points oiTt that the word avEft <1^ are quoted by 

Sridhara (in his comment on the vfTTOr).- . 
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same as Manu IX. 125. Mann IX. 123 and Gaut. 28. 16 appear 
to conflict with Mann IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The Y. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the ) 
Bhagavata PurSna HI. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Yedic SubrahmanyS 
formula and in Manu IX 126, has no bearing here ( but only 
in medical matters ). The Nirnayasindhu fin Purvardha p. 251 ) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 

General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with or the sacrifice of the cow called 

Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, MedhEtithi, on Manu IX 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on nigoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the sm^is were conditioned by 
time and country, just as satiras of long duration, though 
declared in the Yedic texts committed to memory by Yedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu ( I. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yugas. But 
Medhatithi*^^^ does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yugas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on YEj. 


1196. l^or niyoga videH. of Dh. vol. II pp. 599^607. The aiiu<- 
baiidh)« (or anabandbya, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Vdayanlyi 
isH performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the titnes of the 
sutras (such as Ap. ' Srauta Xlli. 24. 10 and. Eat. Srauta X,. 9. 14-15) 
imfftfS (cards mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered., VMe. H. of 
Dh, vol. H. pp, 1200-1201. 

1197. w arar^ i 
on flg IX. 112. 
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IL 117 is briefly as follows^^’® Unequal division though found 
in the Ssstras ( e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj. E. 114 ) 
: should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has become hateful to ) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition ( in Ysj. L 156 ) that an action, though prescribed 
in the Ssstras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Yaj. 1 109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned brahmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedio text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhya for 
Mitra and Vatupa ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of myoga or the 
killing of the anubandhya cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share ( to the eldest son ) does 
not now exist Apastamba also ( II. 6. 14. 1-14 ) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
Sastras by quoting the Vedic text “ Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons ”. Therefore unequal division though found in 
the iastra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Teda and so Yaj. ( E. 117 ) gives the 
restrictiveo^e that in partitioning there must be equal divi> 
sion. The, iSm. 0. (E p. 266) tells us that Dharesvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice ( of uddharavibhaga ) had been altogether given up 
by the people 


«(T ufTSf isT 

jfw i ■^rUs w — vm »ng- 

^ HfR i ... Rmm 

• film. 


on VI. n. 117. The verse WT f^vlvo is attributed to the by the 

(folio 92a) and sv. V. p. 443 and to the tm? by II. p. 266 

which reads and explains The 

«W. TV. p. 414 ascribes it to uwRf&j the vu. VI. III. 492, «VWTTOIt p. 219. 

and others attribute it to t- • 


f .. I TOT v ftvn- 

II. p. 266. 
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The Sm. 0. finds fault with VlSvarQpa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned brShmana is not 
practised because Ihe practice of the Sisijas is against it, so 
iiddMra is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a smrti text and ii^ts.cma, the latter is the weaker ( of the 
two ) and cannot refute the smyti text as laid down by Vas. 
L 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be Si^taoSra, 
but it is really the absence of MstScara. The Sm. 0. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn- 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna^^ quotes the verse “yatha 
niyoga &o., ” and a verse from the 5.dipurana. The V. P. 

( pp. 443-443 ) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real irutMnrodha ( opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as ^ruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular druti passages speaking of 


1200. 

ftiwuSi 1 ^ i gsrofit mMr 

aw I w w atfenvt h 
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(folio 92 a}. The verse is quoted in the Sm. C. (U. p. 266} also 
from a (without naming it). Kao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar 
( in introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the uqur. f^. of which quotes the verse ^ from 

tiwqiS . He failed to note that the verse p > ^wq*lY ^ &c. is quoted by 

the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mii»ksam being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Mir, Therefore the from which the verse is said to have 

been taken is the work of that name also called 
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atarf^rsf^fipit wifirat w ' ayrpiqrq w^ w-’ 
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p. 442. It shonld be noted that j^<«PWT roads the verse Of YZj. as 

and takes as ( « + g + am past p. participle of ag) 

‘ aigqat ^ , t '. He then notices another reading 

«rsts4 which ineahs 3^«T«n<ar^ (not briogling about welfare in the.end }, He 
further explains ‘ wttfr % arprf^ ft Wetlgtr: tiftf I 
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unequal division are wilihout authority, since it ( unequal divi' 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also ( but as 
a matter of fact it was ); besides Baud, sets out another Yedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Yaj, 1 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation bF ordinary 

peojde who are quite innocent of ^astras cannot make an action, 
incapable of leadix^ to Heaven, since such people might con- 
demn the ( slaughter ) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma, 'nie above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Yedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into, disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of (ordinary people asserted themselves even against Yedic 
and smfti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Yedic and smrti 
texts behind it. Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Ysj. and on similar texts *“2 of Manu lY. 176 and 
Yifnu Dh, S. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like MitramUra therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea ibat common 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be. the injunctions Of the^Sstra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitrami&ra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yitga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority 
to change SSstric practices, prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not dii^oSra, but absence of dist&cSra; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and sm?tis 
fell into line with them and prohibited such practices in the 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or ( even ) enjoined 
by the Yedic texts ; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zamindaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Ounesh DuMa v. Maharaja Moheahur 6 Moo. I A. 164, 
Neelldsto v. Beer Chmder 12 Moo. 1. A. 523, Mohesk v. Satrughan 
29 X A. 62, Ram Nundun v. Maharcm JanM 29 L A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande txdans have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao v. Yeshvantrao 10 Bom. 327 
and Oopalrao v, Tritnbakrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share ( called jye§tha}>tia or mo^p ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Matdkchemd v. 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 ( P. 0. ), Pnthmagji v. Umedsingji 6 Bom. 
L. R, 98, MalvbJm v. Suraangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down a^ut ths 
allpimeht of sh^es on a partition: (1) When there is a parti- 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a ^are equal 
to. that of. the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the stock) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the same branch. This rule is expressly laid down^*® by Kaut’ 
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(Contitiuej on fho next ^xge) 
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UL 5., YSj. n. 120, Br. ( S. B. m 33 p. 872 y. 14 ) and Efi^. 
(855^56). This last rale requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. n. 120 ooncfeely states : “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers Eat says : “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother ) shquld make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestrul wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood ( 1 e. share 
of heritage ) ; hs should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which his father would have got (if alive) ; 
that very share would be the s^re according to law of all the 
brothers ( who axe the sons of the deceased brother ). Or even a 
son ( of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share ; 
beyond this ( i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother ) 
there is ceffiation (of the right to demand a share)’’. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property {paUumaha drmya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


( Continued from the last page ) 

lucidly explained in Moro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 444 (aipp* 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Debt Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
(F. B. ) at p. 111. On these verses of the (p. 101 ) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
ivho are re-united. Vihy it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 

fro m 

f as rieferring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
(iu and f^f^; iptwir (in^RqpTwJ mean the same 
thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of ( by ) is forced: and is opposed to the 
explanation of most works like the { p. 482 ) and sr. p. 449, 

II. p. 279, They take as a dvanda compound 

meaning * those who are undivided ’and * those who are divided *, while 5 %e 
takes that word co mean * those who being once undivided are divided * 
( i. e. as a nsifwniW ), ^ to^-^cc. to the other digests means either * who 
dwell together* (in the case of the undivided) and * who reunite’ (in the 
^se of the divided)^. ‘ ^rr ^ sfTOt WT 

^nwnr fnrf; i i 

I sr. p. 449. Vide More v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 
p. 444 at*pp 465-468 for several objections tb the explanation of bevala’e 
verse offered by Nllakanjha. 
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faiiher$ and not in their separate individual capa^ty. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, 0, D, 

^1 E, F. G, h; J, K formed 

1 I I a joint family and that 

^ I j . A, B, 0, D all die with- 

^ J .j j- a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, 0 

leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, . then these six will not. 
take one-sixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
( the two sous of 0 ) will take one-third ( i. e. each will take 
one-sixth ) and H, J, K will together take one-third ( i. e. one- 
ninth each ). The same will be the result if only A, B, 0 die, 
leaving D to E. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, E will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A ( dead ) 


I 

B 


6 (dead) 


01 


03. 


I 

P(dead) 
F (dead) 


FI F3 P3 


E (dead) 
G (dead) 
H(deaa) 

k 


Suppcse A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons 01 and 03, three great-grandsons FI, F3, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson E, Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 41h from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint prqperty will be divided 
per Wrpes into three parts, B taking one-thirdi 01 and 03 
together taking one-third and FI, F3, F3 together taking, 
one-third. 


Bl 


One more illustration may he given. 
A (dead) 


j ^ { ix 1)1 

B3 B3 


1 

E 
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8upp(^e A, thoi liiead'of a Hindu joint family, dies leaving 
four sons, B, 0, D, E and five grand'flons; B 1, B 2, B 3, 0 1, D 1 
and then B dies, ^en B3 receives his share, which is one* 
third of one-fourth .{ »* one-twelfth ), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue jctipt. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 2. Then B 1 sues C 1 and B 1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule, of per s^trpes division, the property Wt 
remained at the' ‘date of the suit of B 1 will be divided into thi^ 
parts: arid B 1, 0 1 and 1) 1 ( who represent three stocks, B, 0, D ) 
yvill esioh get one third of theit property: . This was so decided 
in, F'ra^vmclas v. IcUumtm 39 Bom./ 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some, members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the &st partition in computing the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B 1 will be entitled to one-third minus one- 
twelth ( which latter was allotted to B 3 when he left the 
family ). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con- 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjamtha v. Ncff‘ayam5 Mad. 362 
and ■Narayam v. SlianJcar 53 Mad. 1 ( F. B. at p. . 6 ). 

‘ Manu (IX. 47) emphatically states “ once is a parti- 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
mansay * I shall make a gift of this or that ’ ; these three are done 
only once by the good”. This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep- 
tions to this rule. ’ One viz. about the posthumous son born 
after partition has already been mentioned above ( pp. 595-597 ). 
Br.ia» (S.B.E.33-M>T373r74'-Vbrses 24-26) says, “If a man 

• i2p3a. I wrt 

» *ra IX. 47 whiiA is the same as- ( s ft 28) and 
VSftj€254. 26. . 

^ 1204. vNi^ ’Ermfiru*. t 

^ winfsr: inpwr » iv. 

q. by tpvwr VIII. 2-3, H. PP. 307-308. qnra^T P. 180. fk. X, 

^.340-541. The f^. f^,. p. 132 'seems to ascribe these to For 

suw v ide ^ TO ^ vro i 1 #ir 

v{|fiJKllwt?VT.q. byfJwir.onwT.il. 151, p,760. Kat. derives ^ 
from and states that they were once nrighbonrs but later aigtated and 
hence they are 80 called. 
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leaving the country common to himself and 'his co-shuers goes 
to another counby, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes back to the original country. 
Whether he ( the descendant ) be the third or fifth os even seventh 
in descent ( from the man who left the country ) he Would get 
the share that descends hereditarily prodded his birih and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas ( agnatic, members 
of the family) should allow ( a share in the ancestral ) lands 
tp the descendant of a man whom the manias and. neighbours 
know to be a co-owner ( in the lands. ).hy descent, when he 
comes ( after a partition ) to demand his share .The V. R. 
explains that the rule of Davala (given above) about .a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in desisent to 
cla,iin his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distaiit 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendant could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. . 

Another rule is that where some property of the joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member' and was . dis- 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shai'es among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is nO reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. 218, Ysj. H. 126, Kaut. m. 5 and Eat. 885-86 lay 
down^®« this. Eat. says.: ‘ If ( joint ) wealth was concealed, but 


a l R T. P- S41. The P- P- 30S states that 

the last verse applies only to lands ( L e. a partition can be reopened only 
as to immovable property), 

*n*nnfei qnww vni. 4. compare Art. 187 of the Indian 

Limitation Act. ... 
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aftejrwai^ d^overed; the sons diould divide It equally Mnth 
^Ir brothels in tiie abmnoe ef the father ( i. ei even after his 
4eatii). "Whatever is concealed from each other (by the cot- 
shateifs ) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in eqpal shares. This is the view of Bh^pgu 

Inthe .Ait. Br. ("VL?)^ it is saidt 'Ete who deprives a 
person enticed to ^ share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (gt destroys X If he does not puhidi (or destroy) 
him (the dei^v^), then he punishes bis son or grandson; but 
he does punish ^ IX. 213 declares that even the 

eldest brother who Myttgih greed, deprives his younger brothers 
(of their slmres) ceases to be the eld^t (i. e. forfeits bis posi- 
tion -the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and Should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that frandnlently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
J^yabhaga^ (XTTT. 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a tMef is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The E^yabhiga 
(XEEL 11^12) : saye that "ViSvarupa and Jitehdriya both held 
the game opinion that even if ^hnically it may be called theft, 
still there is.no sin attaching to it as smxtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share "in it at the subsequent partition. 
The 'ViTSdaxatnakara (p, 526) states that Halayudba also held the 
opinion that iu suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not Incur the sin of theft. On the other hand the Mit., 
Apar^ka (p. 732), V. "P. p. 555 hold that in view of Mann IX. 213 
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( which declares even the eldest as punishable by the king if he 
depriTes his younger brothers of their- diie share ) and tte Ait. 
£ir. there is the fault of theft in case a eo-shaarer fraudulently 
eonceals joint property. The.Mit. and V. P< further fely upon 
an example derived from the Parvamimajhsa - in support of 
their view. When a &ini (boiled food) of rmidga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nivSra .grain 
may be employed. The parts of ma^a resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgaa, . 
a.oaru of raasas may be used. To this Jai. VI 3. 30*^ replies 
that, since ma§as, mrahas and kodravaa are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cannot take parts of ma§as as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good, even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others.. The 
D&yabhaga ( XHI 16 pp. 327-338 ) tells us that a predeoe^r of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nyUya of Jaimini and .finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however, that ^t, ( 88$ ) re- 
commends that the king^*® even, if a complaint beloved 
about fraudulent suppre^ion by a co-sharer should not Use 
force against the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concetded property by persuasion or trick, 9?. and 
Kllt.^^^ declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a oo-sbarer, the Ma ordeal may 
ha resorted to. , : 

1209. if I It. VI. 3. 20 ; .aw SR,. 

... t w w 

W; m sjRsfrjRir 

wft tiBvar fsftrus i iRinswsrft wimvof- 
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(p. 222 ), gprsvr p. 183, ft.-.v. p. 526, U. 656 which says g 
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I «Rrf»rr; 842 q. ?gjeNr* .11. ' p. 273. r. p. 498. .. The. 
quoted a vary simllhr verse of (on ffie 'ami page) vi4. i a ^qjfl> ' s i u8 r n'i| - 
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•' If tlieittWag & dfso^te-yiietlier a partition had already taken 
Yaj/'ll l# thShtioi^ tho indications that lefiid 

to ihe iiiferehcBldfprpp^ of partition viz. ‘ the determination of 
■Wfi'di^putei follows 'from' the testimony' of' kinsmen, ‘iSognates 
(like maternal hnofe-)! other Witnesses^ a deed ( of partition ) a^nd 
•hy tthie' faot of ) hhnses 'and'Mds 'being separately held- ’ Ifar. 
( d&yabhaga 36-^41 ) giyes indre elaborate tiil® on the subject 

viz. that the statds of division can be deteirmined from the 
fabt of their transhcltlolte ( agriculture &g. ) being Separate, t^t 
■the sepai^te-perfoimahoe of religious rites is another indication 
'df s^faticDL ' Itoceirihg and returning a debt, the beasts 
fkine &6.)t fdbdi hoiis^ and fields and servants must be separate 
in --the case' of those 'who are divided, as also cooking foo<J> 
p'c^ormance of religious rites, income pnd expenditure. It is 
Ordy divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
•ih' respect of each’ Othw -witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors; Feople-ShOUld regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered into openly 'with their co-sharers'. Ysj. IL 53 also 
declares that bet-weeh brothers, husband and wife., father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, tie relation- 
ship of being suretie'S or witnesses for' each other or of being 
^btor and creditor. NSr. ( dayabh3ga’41 ) and Est. ( 893 ystete 
that when for ten years brothers' (and other members of a family) 
reside ( separately ) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that, presumably every 
Hindu family Is joint in food, worship**^* and estate and ‘ that 
cesser of oommensality is an Hetrmt which may properly be 
considered in determining the gaestion whether there has been 

1212. Vlie DeM Panhad v, T/taiur Dial! All. 105 F. B. (atp. 109) 
for the verse of Net. about reli^ous rites being single when there has been 
no partition, 

1213. juuwf! 8l|tct fiavgrs 

wai5«wwr.q. by^ffiNr. lI.p, 3ll,;a.R P. 348, p. ?S7 (reads 

9 ^^ and ST^). atra ClWfpr 4i) is i 
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( at p. 309 ) the verse of fSt. is ref^ed to. : 

1214. Vide 5n' Raghunadha v. Sff firvep. Kishoro Li R. 3 A, 134 
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a partition of joint family property, but it i® riot.conclusive 
B^. -Says that wbere there are no witnesses n(Hr a. document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived, at by inference. 

A’ .few words may be said about the self-acquired propbty* 
of the father or grand'father. According to the striot-th^ry 
of the Mit. the son acquires by birth an inter^t even in ’the ' 
self-acquired property of the father, but'Qie Mit. makes it clear’ 
that the son has no power to prevent his father from disposing- 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval, 
to his father’s alienations of his self-acquisitions. The Mifc- 
sets out two smrti texts viz. ‘ though immovable property ..and . 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there caij . 
be no gift nor sale of them without ( calling together ). 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are .in ( their mother’s ) womb expect 
maintenance ( and therefore ), there can be no gift nor sale ’. . 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the i>ayabh&ga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates' 
his self-acquisitions without his son’s .consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smfti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid, since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts ( as the -DSyabhSgS -pufe" it ), it should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the^J^Bt to propound this : 
right as to self-acquisitions. OenturieB before, -the yisnu.Dh. S» . 
17. 1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property, 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleasesi 


1215. Vide Ganesh Dittt v. /ew<?-cfc L.‘ R.‘ 31 I.' A.:ud at’ p. 13. ' 
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'^t. (8S9) also ga^s that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition,*^® "When Yaj. II. 11-4 allows the father 
either to giye the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division -among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as. to the self-acquisitions of the father, 
^milarly when N&r, ( dsyabhaga 12 ) or i§ahkha-Likhita say 
that the father .may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, aoc. to the Mit. Mann IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of the parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
beqheath by wiE his self acquired property ( whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Bdtmtl Singh v. 
Ram Kishqri 25 1 Ai p, 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by Eie Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a. rule of law capable of being enforced ). 

Mr. Kishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
MimSihsS rules of : interpretation states (p. 21 ) that ‘ Mitakqara 
bears the impress of Buddhistic induenoe For this proposition 
he advances hwdly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancieUt or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle Of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of iidieritance, which two are the most 
fqndaniental tenets of the MitakqarS system. It ai^>ears that 
the evolution, of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, .of the. absolute r^hts of a person to his self- 
acquMtions was' a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma pr^esBiiig Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Menu for r^ulating succession, inheritance arid allied 


.1218. whmb I vftvfdiif fJhn *r gs? 

« esfPiT. q. by vffiNt. XI. pp. 279-280, p. 4io. 
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matters. Vide pp. 559-580. about the origin of DSyabBSga 
doctrines. 

In the preceding pages reference has been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the yarious 
kinds of sons, principal imikhyaY and -gawaa ( subsidiary or 
secondary ). 

In H. of Dh. vol. II. pp.' 560^561 passages from the Bgyeda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br., Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the ' spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. ..the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrkiiva ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed, to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu ( IX 106-107 ) and Ysj. L 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to coutinue and perpetuate the 
family (vaMasya doicch&hl). as the Mit. has It) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
This desire was conundh in ancient societies almost everywhwe. 
The Sat. Br. XB. 4. 3. 1 (S. B. B. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘.the’ father 
in later life subsists on the' son and the son in. early life subsist 
on the father The Birukta^*® ( HL 4 ) quotes a verse ‘ thou 

1219. Vide ’ Kotes.on Buddhist law ’ by John Jardine and * Principles 
of Buddhist Law ' by Chan*toon (.'Eangoon, 1894 } for the Dhamniathdis 
(DharmaSstras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhin Bwin v, U. Sehwe Gone L. R. 41 -I, A, 121 pp. 131'-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Bhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the. laws: of 
Manu. In *Cham|«> by Dr. R. C. Majnmdar in Inscription No. 65 of Jaya- 
Indiavarman II dated &ke 1010 it is said ' He followed 18 .titles of la.w pre- 
scribed by Mans (' Manumarga ’), Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

R w qttfe r. Vide also 'Indian inflnence on the Literature of Jsiya 
and Bali ' by Himansu Bhusbw Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the.hrfiuence 
of Manu on Javanese ahd Balinese codes and Dr.. Mkjnih^^v 
’ SuvarnadvJ^ • part n pp. 1-23,'.' , T ’ ; ■ • 

I lst*nrtrnS VreULII fSww in. 4. This verse is found 

4. 11 and isprescrib^ aha mantra in the Ap. Mantra];«tha 11, il. 
33 fqt rtsjital in 'JStdkdrtnu, in ^,1. 13.11 and i.'.IS. 6: ' ViSb 

H; Of Dh: vol. II. p,-"23d n.-537. It bbettfS «B6’ ia <ft. 

■( M a quotation ) and in ( q. by ft. v PP. 554-3M )'. 

occurs in ijjpf: grq, VI. 4: 9 in another connection pnd the whblb 
«ifftft7'4. 63. .-.--.'i • 
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art born from eaob of the limbs, from the heart ( of tha father ), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son ; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns ! G-radually the idea archie ( probably 
su^ested by etymologists ) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called as stated by Manu IX. 138 ( s^Adiparva 

329. 14 Yi^pu Dh. S. 15. 44 ). The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pindas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest wor^. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putriks- 
putra Manu ( IX. 136 ) declares ‘he should offer pipda * ( to his 
niatemal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth . As. three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
piijdas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto- 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says : ‘ a man secures the ( higher ) 
worlds, through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
( in those worlds ) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun ’ The Visnudharma- 
siitra 85. ,67 declares^^ ‘ A man should desire to have many sons 
( with the thought ) that some one out of them may go to GayH 
or offer the ASvamedha sacrifice or let loose ( in honour of the 
deceased father ) a dark bull *. Br. ( q. in Par. M. I 3 p. 305 ) 
states: ‘ the pitrs a&aid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
p^ks ), he will take care of us in our bid age, he will offer 
iiaddha day by day \ The Matsyapuiapa 304 ( 3-l7 ) contains 
.verses ( that are called iJtirpEtMs, verses sung by pitrs) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 

12Z\. The ift. I- 2. S. quotes ' WT wtst 

1 snwreras vw w « >, q- by x, p. 555 state 

1222; gtw i cil s i t s r q ft i aw gsrev f|g- 

UStnwalXi 137.' TMs verse ooears tn vas. 17. 5, W. II. 9. 7 (reads 
last jada as ftegw. sg. 15. 46'. 

1223. wspo ^ wvt astg; i qr 

85. 6? = 22. e-'SIg 150. 10 = 220. 

"32-33 (whidr rwds *tlff vjtgHtwsvt ^ &c. wwv ( 207. 39-40 ) calls this 
vme an ancient snrUT and reads as in Wailtiim . Compare ve^ 53 for 

almost the same verse. (RiST^f^ i »Nf vrPT^ Wt 
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q* by m wi. 1. 2. p. 303, - 
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they expect their descendants to do such offering water in 
holy rivers, diSddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene- 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
fiood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sona For example, the By, ^ Up. I. 5. 16, after mention- 
ing the three worlds of men, pitrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in 1. 5. 17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajfia, he is the heavenly world). Nar. IV. 5 
says *** “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think- 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts ’ 
Kat. ( 551 ) has a similar verse and makes the meaning of HSr. 
clear Vide above (under ynadanapp. 416-417). 

Besides the aut'asa, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smyti writers. JLp. 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the auraaa. .l.p. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and whi<di are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S. according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son ( vide H. of Dh. VoL H p. 603 n. 1417 for the quotation) 
Ap. n. 5. 13. 10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( dSnam krayadJiarmaicapa^asya na wdyate ). But 
Ap. Dh, S. clearly shows that it knew that k^traja sons were 
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raiaed . and forbids . that practice. In H. 6. 13. 1-5^^ it states, 
‘ son8l)egotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
( as wife ) and that has been married to him according to the 
dSstras, have the privilege to follow the occupations ( peduliar 
to their castes } and to inherit property ; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that ( i. e. their 
sinftilnesB ) the son also becomes sinful In U 10. 37. 2*6 £.p. 
condemns the practice of myoga 'a husband (or his elders) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies'the position of a sagotra 
to others ( who are not sagotra ), for they declare that a bride 
is' given to the family ( of the husband and not to the husband 
alone ). This ( practice of appointment ) is forbidden ( now ) 
on account of the weakness of ( men’s ) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is ( deemed in law to be ) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband). If the marriage 
vow is .violated, both ( husband and wife ) go to HelL * Gaut. 28. 
30-81,. Baud Dh. S. IL 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, ArthasiSstra 
m, 7, ^ahkha-Likhita ( q. by V. B. p. 547 ), HSrlta ( q. by V. B. 
p. S49 ), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. IL 128-132, Bar. ( dayabhSga 
45-46 );. Eat ( q. by V. Bir. pp. 434-435 ), B?. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375 t 376 verses 33-35, 39-41 ), Devala ( q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. 32, Dayabhaga X. 7-8 p. 147, V. B. p. 550 ), Vispu 
Dh’.S. 15; 1-30, Mahabharata ( jS.diparva 120. 31-34), Brahma- 
purana ( q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama ( q. by V. B. p. 147 and 
p. p. pp. 80-81 ) . enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names ^so. Taking the 
order in ihe Manusmrti as the . basis, the following table will, 
it ^ hoped, convey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. . , 

tear. wdfSirs wwiwtt' > 

iL 6. 13. 1^4 i w 
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Kind of son ( acc. 
to Manu ) 

Gautama | 

Baudhiyana j 

Kautilya | 

Vasistha | 

Harlta | 
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10 

6 
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3 

6 

4 

6 

6 
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4 

6 

12 

5 

6 

6 

6 

•9 

7 

Apaviddha 

6 

7 

5 

11 

9 
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12 

8 
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4 
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5 

5 

3 
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7 
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Krita 
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Paunarbhava 

9 
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4 
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12 
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1228. Thedil^ is called ia 9lTf|<rl 120. 33. I understand 

sroft^, and in the to be the same as 

and respecdvely. sr®Fm«^ 

isTT^ 1 ^ ^ ?rrf^«i 

fT*nfn%^«ar tot § ^rfp^in%* 

JTOTTt^ I 3nf%^ 120. 33-35. I take as an. adjective of and 

as It has to be noted that. the s ige rt ^^ rql (49.3-11) 

mentions 20 sons in all and employs a peculiar terminology in several- 
cases, viz.«^ (also called arTOTOT ), (for Irro), (mi^ihg* 

arfWWh>|isr), to, and speaks of sire^ i5 

and 6 3T«nsT?s (^P^, 3TO, 

snro and ^), The Anu&sana ( 49, 11 ) expressly states , that it is not poit 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons (jsrr 

it thensays (49. 20-21 ) that when a boy ia abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by another and hif natural parents ate 
; not known, . he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that.^ 
even for fuid <|(Ti^) sons : ^mslmras are tp be perform^ a$,^ 
they were one's sons ( 49, 25-20 ). . • , . ; 
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Vls^iu Dh. S. ( 15. 27 ) mentions ‘ yatra-kvaoanotpSclita ’ 
(procreated anywhere ) as the 12th and last. The com. Vaijay - 
anti explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
wofflani regardless of whether ^e is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not ; (2) the son of a man from a tudra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called icaidra ( whom 
Manu IX. 178 and YSj. 1. 91 define as the son of a tudra totfe 
from a brfthmana ). HSrlta as quoted in the Y. B. p. 549 men- 
tiotu a son called ‘ sahasE d^ta. ’ ( seen by chance ), who seems 
to be probably the same as k^ima. The taudra is omitted by 
several writers ( even ancient ones ) like G-autama, Xautilya 
and H&ri[ta. Mann speaks of only twelve sons ( IX. 158 ) and 
does not enumerate the putrikgputra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrM ( IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere ) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33 ) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body ( mrasa ) and the puiriW. 
( the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family. Yas. 
17^ 12 emphatically declares {dmidaia Uyempulrah puravair^tiSh) 
that only twelve sons have been noticed by the ancient ( sages ) 
and it is no doubt true that most Writers generally enumerate 
twelve. Asmrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mlmaihs& mentions 15 kinds of sons. Yide note 
below The jiumber is arrived at by counting the putrika 


1221?. ^nsrfsTi 

^ wr ^ q. by on 28. 32» p. 68. the compound 

is to be taken as and wotd htjinis tbe epithet 

olthe 'man who is appointed, to beget issue, in the practice of Hiyoga^ the 
being the son begotten by such a man» who (the son) is deemed by 
some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition d;c. p. 146 is wrong in taking 
* bijin ' as * the son procreated with* another man's wife *. ‘ BIjtn * is em- 
ployed by Gattt, IV, 3 and Manu IX, 51-53 in the sense given above. Vide 
H. of Dh. II. p. 599 n. 1409 for bijin, ksetra (meaniug wife) and kiijinka» 

wTfTs 5ir%jef5P^«r ®r; i ^nf^* u 

IV,' 23-24;. LaghU-A^valayana (21. 14^15 ).5 says that though certain 
sages pxovlde that the Kunda and Golaka sons should have the samskkras' 
pi^ormed on theta, that was the practice in other agOs and that it is prohi- 
bited in the Kali ago. , i - 
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( daughter appointed as a sod ) and the putrikaputia ( the. son -of 
the appointed daughter ) as two, dividing the k^etraja into two 
viz. as the son of the blotter ( bljin ) and as the son of the wife 
( i. e. of the husband of the wife ) and the son produced any- 
where ( as mentioned by Visnu Dh. S.) is 15th and the last. ThS 
FaraSarasmiti (IV. 23-24) mentions, besides Kunda and Golaka, 
only five kinds of sons. . \ 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief detoilr 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man, on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrikaputra'^^®® is. 
of two kinds; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as h.is 
son ( she is then called ptdrika and treated as a son ) ; (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation * 1 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna- 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this ease the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his.,matez- 
n^ grandfather. The k^raja (the son of the wife) is one Vho 
is begotten on a man’s wife ( or widow } by a sagoim ( agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of the same gotra, according tQ..th» 
rules of fdyoga, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from ( an incurable ) disease. That is the son given 
( datlaka or dathima ) whom his father or mother gives as a.soh 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the same caste ( as the adopter }. He is the son called hfinrm 
( made ) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the. 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and; 
wrong and being endowed with the qualities a son should 
possess. He is the son born secretly ( gU^hotpcmm or 
as he is called by Baud, and Yaj.), who is bom in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apoxAdM/O: 
( cast off ) whom a man receives as his son after he has been 
abandoned by bis parents or by one of them. The (.mai*' 
den's sou ) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the hmj^erof; 
her father and he belongs to him who marrira W afterwards.; 

1230, gfiterasftturi uwromff (j«. 

^ w ^ ^ « yft I wm— 

i sif&wqei *e. p- lo^*’ 

In the first sense mentioned above in the text the .word qf^ WRT g w is dissolved 
asgfilranrwge* (aesbiippr) end in the 2nd as giilenvit gSTs (atftiw 
componnd}, Thef^. onvr. Q. l|18giveetbe aa>ne <ni{4anetion, 
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The azho^ha ( received together with the bride ) is the sou born 
of a woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown ( to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the ( pregnant ) woman. 
The M&e ( son bought ) is one who is bought by a person from 
hid father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal ( in qualities ). The pcama^Jidm ( the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whqm a woman, being aban- 
doned by bier husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
<»n^ctB a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost .his parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man ( as a son ) is calied 
( a' son self-given ). The son whom a brShmapa 
IjOgete through lust from a dudra wife is called paraSsva ( or 
Sandra ); sihce he, though living, is ( like a ) corpse. 

: The list of twelve or' thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has' puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
makii^ all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theori^ about the origin and necessity of so many' 
sons: "Sot example. Dr. Jolly in his * Recht und SUte ’ ( English 
tr. p. 1.56 ) observes * The twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent 'are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part halve nothing to do with the blood-relation^p 
of the' son with the father, axe probablythe most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The- cause of this abnormal importance 
being attaohed"to' male^ issue is to be sought, according to the 
«nrtis, in theoSbring 6f sacrifioes to the 'Tncmes which depends 
upon the. male issue; yet, however, originally an economic 
m;p!five..was perhaps, a more important factor in it— to get for 
the family is many powerful -workers as pc^ible *. The learned 
^iter appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sbns'aS'eopielly competent to confer spiritual benefit- and that 
at one and' the same time a man could'have all or most of them 
as sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrikaputra, kseferaja**^ and dattafca given by 
manypf 'the snptis Show that one who has ^eady ah aurasa 
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son, grandson or great^andaon oonld not have a putrikftputra, 
a ksetraja ox an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 19 
or 13 kinds of sons are oarefolly analysed, it will be quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of oirounsstanoes. The several kinds can be classi- 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala. All the 
five sons called daltaka, krita, krtrima, smyatudatta and apaviddha 
are sons who are afiSliated by a person under various circumst- 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Similarly the paumrbhava and i<mdra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re- 
marriage ( which was very much condemned by the smrtis ) and 
in the other a brAhmana married a dudra woman ( which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. X 56 }. The pcaimt^ham son of a dvija is still called a 
dvija by Manu m. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a kHlddha. The patr&& (the daughter 
appointed as a son ) is the man’s own child and the putriks- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. There remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kSMna, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Up. ( as shown above on 
p. 644} and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writws 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krita &o. could be had by a man having no aurasa soiu*^ 
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The chief oonoeru of the smitie as shown clearly by the 
Ann^Ssanaparva ( chap. 49 quoted above on p. 645 ) and the 
com. of ITllakantha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance Of the samskaras of those children that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and contradiction among the 
shtras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama ( probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakSras) assigns the 10th 
place to. the putrikSputra, while Baud., Kaut^ Y5j, Br. and 
Bevala give him the 2nd place and Ye^i^tha, Sahkha-Likhita, 
Nar., and Visnu put him 3rd, The dattaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Braiunapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Qaut. ( 28. 30-31 ) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta,krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are rikihabhdjaJjt (take the wealth) and also belong to the of 
the man whose sons tliey are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. ( II. 2. 36-37) employs the 
same wor& rikthdbhajdfy and gch'dblvBjaij, but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrikHputra among ‘rikthabhajah’ and omitting him 
from the group of ‘ gotrabhajah’.*®^ Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhvrdayada or dd^adcMruiham 
(Manu 3X. 158-159 and Nsr. dayabhsga 47) and adayddabandhava 
(Manu IX. 160, Yas. 17. 38, ITar. dSyabhaga. 47). The first 
group; aco. to Manu, comprises aurasa ( also putrika ), ksetraja, 
dattai krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen ( in ; the absence of nearer heirs ), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which aco. to Manu IX. 160 comprises kSnlna, 
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saliodha, krlta, paunarbhava, svayamdatta and iiandra) are 
only bSndhavas ( i, e. belong to the gotra of their father ), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Her# 
also there is no agreement among the smrtis. Vas. (17. 5-25), 
Sankha-Likhita ( q. in V. E. p. 247 ), NSr. dayabhaga 47 and 
H&rlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra; . 
paunarbhavst, kanina and gudhaja and the rest in the 2nd group. 
Kaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others ( that are not procreated 
by him ) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. 11. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers pii^ to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 28. 32 states that^ 
the k&iUna and the other sons called gotrabhajcH}, (in 28. 31 ) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called nkthdbMjah exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapipdas ), while Eaut-, Berala and Kst. 

( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of song 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is bora, 
provided they are of the same wsn^a and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment If s 
man, havii^ no son* made his daughter a putriks or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis- 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un- 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putriks is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu ( IX. 134 ) prescribes 
that these two ^ould divide the paternal estate e(pally,**® while 
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Manu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja. This confusion and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several binds of sons v^as hot Very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some! 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtisi if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As i^gards gu^aja, kunlua and sahodha there is th^ to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
oUe had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The sm^is when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are re^y 
piroviding for ^ese matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krita, k^ta, and sauctra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar* 
bhiava, kSnlna, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 376 verses 4(H41).*^ The kanina was to be 
under the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Ysj. n. 129 ) 
till she remained umnarried, but when she married the damsel's 
son came under the dominion of the person who married her 
( Manu ZX. 172 ). The very fact that the ksnina was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
husband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband ( the party most concerned } did 
Txdb c$»enly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kanina or sahodha to call 
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for the abandonment of the child Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H, of Dh. vol. n. pp, 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
Of correction over the wife, but if ho chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis ( like Gautama, Vas., Nsr. ) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kanina 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about paunarbhava, kanina, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhatithi on Mauu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. ( cn Yaj. 11. 133 ) holds that e\en the kanina and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds of sons. The Mit. { on Yaj. L 90 ) however holds that 
kanina, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot be savarna with the husband of their mother, are really 
different from savarna sons and even anulCma and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can be said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in the Vedic and 
smpti literature has reference only to the aumaa son. Manu IX. 
180 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. k^etraja and the 
rest ( except aurasa and putrika ) are merely substitutes for the 
rdial son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sous 
as the k^rqja that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man (who takes them up). (SB. E. 33p.375 

verses 35-36) declares: 'thirteen sons were enumerated in 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the auraea and putriki are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute ( in sacrifices ) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
mram and putriM^^ ( are admitted merely as substitutas and 
not the real thing ).’ Although Ysj. It 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and o&is to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says ( IX. 161 ) ‘ a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom ( of bad worlds, hells ) through 
( or with the help of ) bad sons (such as the ksetraja ) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing ( a sheet of } water 
iualesiMng boat secures’. The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the aurasa son can. 
MedhUtithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by' the very use of the word 
confer a much less benefit. Even a man’s widow 
can perform his Sraddha if he be sonless, but as she 
could not offer the pSrmm iraddfia her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a Sr&ddha performed by a son.^^ Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the sulqect of prabrndhi. ( a substitute ) 
in VI. 3. 13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene- 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the devalM 
( the deity to whidh a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice ), the fire ( Shavanlya 
and other consecrated firas ), the mantra (which is to accompany 
a paxtiqular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice (such as ’samidho yajati’ in Dar§a- 
phipamSsa ) and the smmm ( the sacrificer ). On Jaimini VI. 
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3. 35 Sahara makes it clear that in employing aproMitidM 
the vedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The Satyasadlia Sr. S. HI 1. 
asserts that there can be no substitute for the saorificer, the 
wife, the son, the place, time &o. { prescribed by the Vedio texts 
for any rite ), Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit ( though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the sm^is. For example, Br. states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of niyoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoga in the dvSpara and kxii 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapas 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation ). The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than amram and 
datlaka in the Eali age quoted by AparSrka and others has been 
cited above ( n. 1131 ). 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons. 

Aurasa, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 14, -Manu IX, 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15. 2, Eaut. IQ. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a inan himself from his wife married 
aoo. to sacramental foi^ prescribed by the ^Sstra. From Ap, 
( quoted above in n. 1327 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varpa as that 
of the husband ; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 
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such medieval works as the Mit. ( on Ysj. n. 133 ), the Pftrij&ta 
and AparSrka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order““ ( e, g. the son of a brShmana 
from a ksatriya wife or of a ksatriya from a vaisya caste wife ) 
was also mrasa. The exception was the son of a brahinana 
from a SQdra wife, who was called iaudra or pclraicwa and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all smrti writers ( and the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit. } it follows that in order to be an ' 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the sou must both be 
after the marriage, But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Pedda Atnqm v 21enmdar of Mmungpuri ( 1 L A, 283, 393 ) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law.*^ 

From the times of the Pgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another, 
A Hgvedic poet exclaims {VH. 4,7-8) 'As the wealth (son) 
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of another ( who is unconnected ) is to be avoided, so may we 
be masters of wealth of oar own ( i. e. son of our body ) ; 0 1 
Agni, thd child of another cannot be one’s dE^ring ; it may be 
so in the case of the fool ; do not spoil our path. A stranger, 
born of another’s loins, though very pleasing, sbocdd .not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
Then he goes back to the same house ( from which he came ) ; 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us 1"^ 

In modem times the courts generally recognize only two 
kinds of sons, viz. aurasa and dcUlaka. the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagmiaa v. Bachm 
43 1. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modem times in certain provinces only, viz. the k^trima in 
Mithila (modern Tirhoot).and the putrikSputra among the 
Nambudri brShmapas Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

FutriHapultra. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Hit. and others relying on Vas. have been stated above (p. 647 }■ 
Eaut. UL 7, YSij. II. 138, Manu IX. 134 declare the putriks or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putriM has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Bgveda itself. Vas. XVH; 16 refers to 
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Bg. L 134. 7 in connection with putrika. That verse contains 
four similes in describing the advent of Z7^(Dawn)'Asa 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,... 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta ( IIL 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden ( after marriage ) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering 
( to her paternal ancestors ) and does not go to her husband's 
line. The Bg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s house as old maidens; vide Bg- IL 17. 7 ’ amUjUr- 
iva pUrcH^ sacS soft ’ and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1. 17. 1 
states * like brotherless sisters let these stand still witl] their 
splendours gone ’. V&ska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas ( through their son ), 
so are tliese red arteries &o. YSska ( Kirukta lH 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure verae of the Bg. (HI. 31. 
husband declares ( or promises ) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta (UL 5) quotes 
a Vedic text * one should not marry a brotherless ( girl ), for 
she becomes ( her father’s ) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord* 
Ing to Gautama 38. 17 the opinion of one school ( which he does 
not approve ) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
ihould not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putril^; Manu III 11 contains a similar caution. This re- 
commendation not to marry a brotherless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yaj. (I. 53 ‘aroginim bhrStrmatam ’ ), 
though in modem times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 
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three pindas that the putrikSputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrikSputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brshmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Thakoor Jeeimalh v. Court of Wards 2 L A. 163, 167, Bdbui Rita v. 
Sabu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kunujeran v. N’araycman 9 Mad. 260, 
ChsmmvJth v. Palakuzku 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Smrticandriks^^ was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikSputra in Malabar. 

K^aja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
rdyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. 11 pp. 599-607. One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the BrahmapurSpa states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war.^** The Baud. 
Dh. S. IL 2. 21-23 and Kau^ UI. 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two gdfras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers ( provided there is no aurasa son born subse- 
quently) and to take tbeir wealth and that in offering eadh 
pinda t!^y have to associate it with two names.'^ It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. IL 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvyimusyayapa, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another signidcance also. The Madanap&rijata (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvyimusyayapa as synonyms. The 
Vivadatavdava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvy&musy&yana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 


1248. enr qrninfSrmwiarrorl »iWisrT»if ^ 

II. p. 289. Vide a, 1130. 

1249. ttyt a rwt i aw ^ 

^ I wf i fSinlt w ft- I w e rif^r t i 

WgritW quoted by artrtraf p. 737, 

1230. ftiflww g^ft erUftei w f m ria i e wt icg fi yuft ri 

R flak ft»k w • wvw ss4r.gsrft i 

.! VI- tj. II. 2. 21“23 ; wsflij IQ weqftsmsl . W. qv W 

aNrhcft 'anietiwlii. 7; 

ft. w. foUo 122; 
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DattaJca. This will be dealt with separately later on. 


Kjkima—{ or krta, as in HSr. d£yabhSga 46 ). According to 
Manu IX. 169, Taj. H. 131, Baud. Dh, S. H. %. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a krtrima is a person (of the same 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
with his otm cons&U by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the daUaka by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
neceraary ( so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law ). Such a son is recognized in modem times only 
in Miihils ( Tirhoot ) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Hambndri br£hmapas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v. 
Secretary of Slate 11 Mad. 157 ). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 ( 9th ed, ) and Mayne’s Hindu law ( 10th ed. ) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

Qv^haja. There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Bg. IL 29. 1***^ *01 Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 
that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret ( removes it ) ’. 

KSmm. This word is derived from the word ‘kanyfi’ 
(a maiden). F^pini lY. 1. 116 { hanyUySfy kanina oa) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the EiSiks 
gives Xarpa and VySsa as instances of k&tdna sons. The word 
k ft pTn a occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5. 8 and hunuiriputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyasaifahite. 30. 6. NSr. ( dayabhSga 17 ) “» gays 
that the ksnlna, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
^sband of theh mother. The Parijsta (q. by V. E, p. 565) 
states that the kanina and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 


Airita-Kthe son bought), Vas. (17. 30-32) states that 
Hari^oandra purchased SunabS^ from Ajigarta and that 

II. 29. 1. 

■UitNl w i li«tt ^}fi w wwi t va 

W'* • 17 ; on this R t. p. 565 sutes ‘eanipit «ii%«rt(nufV9tT 
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^unai^iepa WM a krita son. SvayaJhdcUta—Yas. (17. 33-35) says 
that Sunal^^epa hecame the svayamdatta son of Vidramitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1244). Paumrbham 
( the son of a pmKtrbhV, ) — vide H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of pnnarbhu and the remarriage of widows 

(pp. 611 - 621 ). 



CHAPTER XXVin 

DATTAKA (adopted son) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council Intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of store decisis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same sm^ti texts and the law of adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Yoluminous works like those of Shastri 
Gtolapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Kapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the sm^is and medieval works and only some im* 
portant oases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been ^own above (pp. 641,657) how even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and how 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be nut worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (H 31 ) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted^^. Yet Vedio Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai S. YIL 1. 8. 1 w.e come across the 
the story of Atri,“s* who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words : ‘ Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


iaS2a. *iiwr.'^«T>t»!rwrTqwiiiTj wgsf g® i it 
uf!iw wwc I n. 31. 

WWW! vr «i6: sifl ^ 

SSThtruswr vswii! i w vii. i, 8. i; For anient, vide snnrT< 

». 1. 7 aod ana'. XL 1. 16-^56. 
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who desired to have a son. He (Atri), having become empty 
(asitwere, by giving away his only son), thought himself to; 
he destitute of strength, to be weak and worn out Oit.'Btaie),. 
He ( Atri ) saw this catUr^tm ( a sacrifice of that namS lastii^ 
for four days ). He made preparations for it and performed i^t-. 
sacrifice. Then he bad four valiant sons born to him, a. good- 
Hotr, a good ITdgatr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sobheya 
( skilful speaker in an assembly )’. The story of Suna^siepa in 
the Ait. Br. ,( 33 ) shows that ViSvftmitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted l^nab^epa under the name. 
DevarSta, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu- 
cchandas^ at their head ), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Vi^vamitra. 

Thesutrasand smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name (among the 12 kinds of sons) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 24, Manu IX 168, II. 130, 
VisDU Dh. S 15. 18-19, Nar. (dayabhgga 46). The Vas. Dh, S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition ( in 17. 28-29 ), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules 'about 
adoption (in 15, 1-9), What it says may be set forth in one. 
place, “Man produced from seed and blood owes bis birth to 
his mother and father. ( Hence ) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. Biit one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a Son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband^ 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi- 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler ( of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a with the take only him who is closely related 

and who is a kinsman hot remote ( in habitation and speech ), 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) sdiould treat one whose 
kinsmen sure in a. remote place as if he were a §udra; for it is 
declared ( in the Br&hmana or Yedic works) ‘by means of one 
( son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adc^ter) saves many.* If, 
after a son is taken (in adoption), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the r^ipient of a fourth 

1233. wiS 

eve: • gtww ^ i gig i g. wr. 33, 6. Thu Js' q, 

the gw. *8. p. 17. 
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share ” Maim IX. 141 refers to th& adoption of a Bon who 
is not of the same gotra as the adopter and IX. 142 sets out the 
x^ts of adoptioa The other principal ancient texts quoted 
by the D. M. and V. Mayukha are those of Atri, Saunaka,^® 
j^tira.u and the X&likspur&pa. The Mit does not contain more 
than a few lines on the dattaka. It is only in such late works 
(belonging to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
Mayhkha, the DattakamImSriisS, the Saihskara-kauStobha, the 
Dattakaoandriks, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treats 
ment. In modern times the D. M. and D. 0. ( which Is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers have been regarded by 

1254. w ta iPlgP i ffl' s uKt I uw 

g* qwi wi» g if ) <i i gimB((as » wi ga* ■ ;piBiitoftB^ecw>ynirtr w 

PSww viltqifiVTq • 

sSkm gv V®5wpin«ft wnwstst l b<%b 15. 1-9. The Band. 

Grbya^esasatra II.’ 6 has the first five and the last sntras ont of these. la 
Apawrka pp.; 737-738. V. R. p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp. 
477*^78 aad in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads w $ 
iiT^ while the irr. (folio 124) reads w 

The Mit. on Yij. II 130 quotes a portion of this passE^e. On w i|’ U«tn~ 
snv the V. R. p. 369 explains ^ figiu Afi 

f^n^ngs). Aparfirkapp, 737 and Sm. C. II. p. 192 read 
and explain respectively ‘ ’ and ‘ 

*1 bot these explanations are not good, since the brother’s son is 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. Ther^orethe 
explanaUon of V.- R. p. 569 that means end P t igOT i ^ is 

preferable. The whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in <janga Sahai v., Ltkhrtd 9 All. 253 at p. 300 and the first five Sutras in 
Titiahi Ram v. Bekiari Lai 12 All. 328,338 and Jogesh Chandra v, Nritydkali 
30 Cal. 965 at p 972. 

1233. ’iqde Appendix for Saunaka’s verses on adoption and for Band, 
(^hyaolepasStra. 

1256. As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Battaka- 
candrilui was fabricated by a pandit called Raghnmani to support the claim 
of M adopted son to a R^, vide Golapcbandra Sarkar’s Tagore Law Leetuces 
on adoption (2itd, ed. of 1916 pp, 12^126). It may, however, be noted, 
that ia-Bhagwan .17 All. 294) 313 Mri Jnstioe Bauer ji refused 

to place any rdiance on the tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Moof.oo 12 Mob. 1 A.- 
397 at p, 437 the P, 0. observe ; ‘ Of the DattakainimaihsS of' 
Handa Pandita and the Dattaka.. Candrika of Devanpa Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Maonaghten says that they are respected all over India ; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly ( T. L. L. p. 166 ) gives a. far more correct estimate, 
of the value of the D, M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis- 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
MlmarbsS which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight ’. In Bhagtvan v. Shagwan 
26 L A. 153 at p. 161 the P. 0. observe ‘ To call it (the Dattaka- 
mlmarhs§ ) infallible is too strong an expression and idle esti- 
mates of Sutherland and of West and. Buhler seem nearer the' 
true mark ; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be- 
come embedded in the general law’. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on. 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The dbjeds of adoption-^ Aiiti (yetae 52) quoted above in 
note 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should- 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pipd^ (funeral and Srgddl^ : 
cakes) and water. TieD. C. quotes this verse and' alM >n-- 
other ascribed by it to Manu^ in which the object of a^ptiori 
is said tq be twofold, viz. securing spiritpal.benefit from the 
pindas and water.( offered by faim ) and perpetuating the name : 
and family of the adopter In one of the latest cases on adop. . 

1257. nip I i 
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tion that revolutionized the law the Privy Council***® emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the sou 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106, 107, 137, 138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminioal doctrine of adop- 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Perscns who can give in adc^Mon — ^The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult” 
ing the ndother.***® The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can ( as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Ysj. 11. 130 ) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not eyen the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (L L. R, 1939 
Bom. 586 P. B. ). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Ragptu High Court in Sharadachandra v. Shantdbai (L L, R. 1944 
Nag. p. 544, P. B. ). But the reasons given by the Ragpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the P. 0. that the adopted son is 


1258, Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be cbnced^ that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adapter je religious, the object of. the giver and of the person adopted ( if he 
is grown up) is far from rdigious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modem times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli- 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Beddes in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from rdigious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband’s brothers or nephews 
^d for betiefiHng themselves nionetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 

tft. pp, 119^121, 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined Cases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. 0. knew all the texts of the 
wtHindluis d.ealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Cloutt held in PtUaldbai u Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in FaJdrappa v, Savitreim 23 Bom, L. E. 483 (F. Bi.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsing v. Shantabai (35 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a eon, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom- 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis- 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 ( for which see above p. 547, 
n.1031). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law. 

What persons may adqpt a son. — ^Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (HI of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son* 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘aputrena* in the verse of Atri ( quoted 
above in n. 1231 ) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as inr 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand- 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide SAarTnaijpa w. 
UJjangaada 46 Bom. 455). In the DattasiddhSntamafijarl of 
Bslakrapa (folio 11b) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a l^y 
in adoption. In Krishnaji v, Baghavendra I L, B. (134^) Bohi<; 
493 it has been held, relying upon 46 Boin. 455, that a widow 

1260 . er I ^rr w-irflr 

glk gaprt shirravlii* 

’flf- ?• 3 and p, 18 ; am 

folio it b. 
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oanaot adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg- 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasi?tha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15. 9). It was said^*^ by Rudra- 
dhara and YSoaspati that as Madras cannot perform homa with 
vedic maentToa ( required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) Sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, Nllakaptha, D.M' 
hold that a gudra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the homa may be performed through a brah- 
mapa ( as allowed by ParaSara VI 63-64)““. A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent ( ais Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the. assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mimlimsa rules of interpretation, is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im- 
possible to have the consent of the husband (who is then dead) 
and because a V^oman cannot perform the homa with vedic 
nlantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
.(which are ^uired by Vasistha and Saunaka); (3) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 

1261. jsviSnl’ 

ms wwrtf^s m nvevH '* (^- 

p. 112. The conrts hold that a ^dra can adopt, 
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idea is that the permission ( anujfldna ) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without^^ her husband’s 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or ( if he were dead ) of a substantial majo- 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapipdas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband’ (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha,^^ the Nirnaya" 
* sindhu, the Samskarakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasi?tha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho- 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. 0. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) tiew 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved ’. 


1263. la BaUubramanya V. M. Subbayyah. R 63 1. A. 93 at p. 99. 
the Privy Conncil say : * their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in . order .to. constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial ^dence of a cogent character’. Vide The Collector o;( 
Madina v. Maotoo 12 Moo. I. A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 

1264. at fiNrft 5<»a«nr^ 
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reading of all other ’works, the former beihg probably a fabrication "inserted* 
to.’ support -widow’s claims to adopt., TheD. M. p.' 3 notices the reading. 

itt Saunaka's tex%w For- ^he masdoi &c. vide- 

on 11. 4, la. ' 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, when her husband was joint at the time of his death* 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few' 
cases may be referred to here. In Jftamji v, Qhannu 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband’s un- 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v. Ouninathgouda’^^^ 
jj. E, 60 I A, p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 1. A. 513 ) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 


1265. In Bbimabai's case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v. Radhahai 5 Bom. H. C. R. (A, C. }. ) p. 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at tbe time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v, Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhmabai*s case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at his death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bbimabai's case. The 
passage of the Vyavaharamayukha relied upon in Rakhmabai 's case and 
is Bbimabai's case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukha was 
combating tbe view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. But the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body's authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. I. 85 and 
averse of Kit. (930) it would appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of his kinsmen would be necessary. 
Farther, no one drew the attention of the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha v^here it summarizes the rite of adoption and states * Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; failing the husband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
the ^hu^and's) father and the rest’;. 

P* - : 
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co-parceners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further, by 
Amarendra’s case ( 60 I A. 243 ) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent; 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co- 
parcenary in the adopted son ( Bedu v. Lahoo I L. E. 1937 
Bom. 508 ). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held’“* that the widow of a co- 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 

Vlramitrodaya ( quoted below ). ^267 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Bamkriahm L L. R, (1941) Nagpur 707 and bx K. B. Banharlingam 
PUlcd V, Yeiucham PiUai I. L. R. (1943) Mad: 809 ( F. B. ), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu faniily were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased oepaxesner by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Ysj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualihed heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some oases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
smfti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 

1266* Vide Himohand v, Sojpal I, L, K, 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
v> Rachayya 1. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42t 

w ^ fjiwuexleuqq i wt » ??•■»»■ bp> 43i-3a. 
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adopted after partitiba. Their reasohis^ as regards the Bombay 
oases is not satisfactory. It smoants to this that as between 
the separating oo-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
bat as . to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co> 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
touse.no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once ( Manu 
IX. 47 ). The cases-of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly prowided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other oases 
are governed by the general rule. . It is a canon of interpreta- 
tipu in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Qungu v. Chandrabhagcibai 
33 Bom. 375, 383, Hanmcmt v: Qanesh 43 Bom. 613, 634). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time : she may adopt at any time during her life. In Baje 
Vyankatrao v. Jayavantraa 4 Bom. H. 0. R. (A. 0. J. ) 191 it is 
noticed l^t the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband's death. H the reasoning of ^e learned Judges of 
Hagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera- 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted' 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Hagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council A woman iii the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an mraaa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in AmtH 'v. Shankar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member, In Bamchandra v. ShankcB- 47 Bom. 
L. R. 131 (F. B.) the Privy Council decision in Amnt v. Shankar - 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Balu v. 
Ldhoo has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
consequences of these latest .decisions Will be fnost disastrous 
for Hindus. In Amarendra’s case the P,. C, state jihat there 
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must be soiue limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect ( L. B. 60 
1. A. 342 at p. 349 ). In Madam Moham v. Furshdhama L. B. 
45 L A. 156 the P. 0. approving of RamJaisIma v, Shamrao 
36 Bom. 536 ( F. B. ) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
• the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived ; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed- 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred ( in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case ). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt (d any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. . Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. 0. will go in their solicitude for the ade^ted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro- 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be qpened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 13 years of the adoption)? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe- 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the < widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem- 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? Ihe recent P. 0. 
decision in Anwmt v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to tehom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purohasms 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P.O. may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried' sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
^immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. 0. has been that properties;, of 
' 85 ' ■ : 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased 
ejcist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market Talue. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mitsk^ara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1987, the decisions of the P. 0. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the l^ituksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno- 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste*^® 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a Sudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow 0 and his brother B, and if B dies un- 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was cast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is oast on the survi- 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Itamkrishm v. Shamrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt (vide Amnt v. Dnyaneshtm' 46 Bom. L, R. 353 ). 

Wlv3 may be adored. 

The person to be adopted mUst be a male according to the 
Vyavah5ramayukha^®™whiohrelies on the analogy of ujxmayctm 
(that only a male undergoes, assisted in the ancient text 
hrWimavdi]Mipa7iayita). ^is has been followed by 


1268. Vide Sayamalal v. Saudamini 5 Beng. L, R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v, Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. («g V 

TOwrrir!ftfr--fit 
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For vide ami. g. IV. 10. 2 and gf i ji n TWi ^ *8 gloss 
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the Indian Courts,^ But the D. M. (pp, 112-116), Sam. .E:. 
( p, 188) and* Dhamasindhu^®* . relying upon such instances 
as that of S9nt§, the daughter of king Daiaratha ( who was 
adopted by king Lomapada) and of Prths, who was the 
daughter of ^ura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Fannalal in * Eumaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Eumaun 
by custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pinda and take the wealth 
one. after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word ‘ sadrsam which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste’. Medhatithi^*’® expressly states ttot a brahmapa 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Eulluka and the other corn- 
mentators of Manu, the Y. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. X. p. 150 and 
Bharmasindhu go a step further by saying that , even a 
brShmana should adopt another of the same country, The Vsyu- 
purUna (99. 137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted Bharadvaja, son of Bphaspati and a brShmapa, who 
then became a ksatriya, The courts accept the view of 
Eulluka and ihe rest. It is likely tkat courts, may- allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varpas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna.^”*® Saunaka and Vrddha-Ysj. q. by D. 0. provide 

1271. Vide Gangabai v, Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the VyainbSrK- 
mayukba is e}^pressly referred to and followed in preference to B. M. and 
SamslMrakaastubba. Vide also In re Mtmshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661, 

1272. For the quotation from the w. vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p, ,449 

». 1119. TheD. M. adds passages from the fSigfgnw, 

and Vide 111. 2-3 (or. ed. chap. 104 ) for the adoption of- 

and ^nnsnir, 'SnsWTW, 9th chap, for that of ttntrr; 

• ; ia73v sf grrii^: ^ «rf| sriipwWt|4ii#f 

on SB 5 ES. 168. fluTfW I iTOtW 

T III pi ISS. 

I' U7j. wwig i; w 

V tl .SfIg. 99. 157i seems , to be. a cormpt fbrtn 

of ,* .. . . /„ 

1274a. In!H/9'.^awdfMfo.;4»w»'«» R. {1941). i Cal 45? th® 

adoption of a Vaidja child by a Kayastha was upheld in the SylhSt district, 
as both are now treated as indfas. - ■ 
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that the daltaha may be of a different oaate, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth.*®* In spite of the words of 
Yas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka ( that one having an only son should 
not give him ) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Yasistha 
are merely recommendatory. Yide Sri Bciusu Oundingaswand 
V. Sri Bdusu, Barndakshrnarnim 36 I. A. p. 113 and Tyaa 
CfUmcmlal v, Vyas Bamchandra 34 Bom. 867 ( F. B. ). In connec- 
tion with the force of the words of Yas. 15. 3~4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the ‘hetuvan>nigad£dhikarana (JaL L 3. 
36-30 ) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Beni Prasad 
u Horciat Bt&t 14 All. 67 (F. B. ) .and Badha Mdkm v. Horded 
Bdd 36 I. A. pp. 113, 146. There are several Yedic passages 
like this, ‘ he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai, Br. L 6. 5> 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what is enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavMaa ( i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage). Jaimini con- 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise**^ alone. 


ud 1% escii- wreww i wwnftvt get inwi w i 

qw. W- P- 7 ; qw. *ft. quotes the verse VTOC & as tier’s ( p. 104 ) and 
^so as qsS^Wu’si p. 32 ) . 

1276. w njp ?< i w7 v qi^ '>vi^ » w m 

I. 2. 26-27 ; W ^ I saftwqu gtfMS il«r » 

ft ^ sira^i ^ wqw«ipc«l fww • ipr 

W l S*swnSil!; 

1277. Kigada means f a sentence or sacrificial formula’ and'hetnvat' 
means 'containing a word or vrord8(IUe ’hi') which are generally used to 
indicate a reason ’ for a, statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the ^urpa is required for winnowing them to free them from busk &o, 
M also are nqnired the pan or pot for hoiUng the grsdns and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. . The iruti passage provides 
that with the help of a £irpa the homa is made of Earambbapatras (pots 
foil of husked grains of yttvti slightly fried on the D atylna fire, ground and 
mix^ ^tb curds) in the Varunapraghasa, one of the oSturmZsytusi Vide 
Bt; of i)h; vol.' H. pp. 1093-96 and 1098 for the Sirpa used as a/wAB ladle. 
If the lattbr part of the pasmge contains a reason for the first part, then if 
’would follow that-the pot or ladle (both of wbicb are useful in getting food 

:{C<mHn«iia.o» the ^agt) . . ..;V; :1' 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption^ slnee, 
as the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aoo. to Manu IX 106 which says * a man 
becomes one having a son (a father) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his (first) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 


( Continued from the last page ) 

prepared ) may equally be used instead of the ^urpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
j^rpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making the offering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice ; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvah-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason, it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
'reason ’ are to be construed as arthavddas (praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his ' Hindu 
Law ') * It is a rule of the Purvamimamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavdda 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasyamin constructs an adhi« 
karana on this head which he calls * hetuman-nigadadhikarana ’ (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana Is not called ' hetuman etc. * but * hetuvah etc. Acc. to Jaiminl’s rule 
the words of Vas. 15. 3 Vnaikam putram * contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule), while the following clause containing the word * hi * (indicative of 
a reason) ' sa hi santdndya pthrvesmn ’ is merely an arthavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his 'Mimam^ 
Rules' (pp. 175*-! 76) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 All. 67 and 26 I. A. U3 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukba are concerned, chough 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimlni's aphorisms constituting * hetuvan-nigadadhikarana *. 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they , made an intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
make the Purvamimamsa position clear. ^ ^ W# Sruff 

I. 2. 30. . The atatM 
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But in modern times this rule is taken- to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son^^ The Y. MayQkha ( p. 108 ) states : 
acc. to the Mit ike prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he criticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes- 
free from debt ( to pitrs). So the Y. Mayfikha goes a step fur- 
tiier and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or taka in adoption the eldest son, while the .Mit.., though it 
does -not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver, 
inomred blame, The Sam. X. p. 150 also does not -allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the Same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid 
The l>vy5mugyayana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception, 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit.**® on 
Ysj. n. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that 'when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that sou per-, 
sons having a son’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 


iS78. Vide Kashihai v. Tatia 7 Bom. 221, T^kceram y. Bahagi 

1 Bom, Xi. R; 144 (for valid adoption of eldest son), where at p. 152 the 

following passage from the Maynhha is referred to : 

W! • 4«tTa; I ^ g wi#*' 

flrswwigi !Kuii4i<hiuT)(%si«t>i«Biii« i aur 

> wr. ugjst p. lOS. The same 
passage ' of the Mayukha is referred to in Vya$ Chimanlal v. Vycis 
J^amehan4ra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B. ) at p, 375* 

Ipa. sr Ws 5Wi t 

p. 25. : 

1280. . 1 #*T gBfoft 

argstPEtr 

w 5?ts engsi nNwr i %tt. . on srr, ii. 132. 

The ^me verse is 17. 10 (with variations), p* 440 (quotes 

idmilar verses of frOtr and Compare 15. 42 also. 

^ ^ ff& TO 

wKwt TO^fftr I II. 

,p. 289. Vide ft. p. 395 for quotation of this passage of 
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for adoption another boy should not he adopted. A 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
sv&min. The D. M., D. 0. ( pp. 5-6 ) and Saih. K. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka^^ and Sakala that a man should prefer 
a sapipda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. 0,, the Sam. K!. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order; the full' brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra ( such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant ), then one not a sapipda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adioption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Hurendm v. Blwlcmath 
I. L. R. (1944) 1 Oal. 139, 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver- 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the EslikSpurSna 
assume^®* great importance. The V. MayUkha and the D. 0. 


1281. i irr apRW a sr 

I both q. by p. 

41 and 48, and pp. 5-6. A comparatively late work called 3 )^- 

(composed after about 1700 a. d., since it 
mentions the and ) after an elaborate discussion of 


jRg« VXL 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D, C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886‘*92 folio 16 b} 



1282. V: pr; » sir^pcf Ssrsrt 

q. by ift. p. 122, •%* III p. 250, W. p. 114, 

pp. 31-33 ( reads ^ ^ ITf^ jdfi), 

p. 169 (reads and 3Tf m ). The cuda \yas usu^lbir 

performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's head 
depended upon the number of thej^avara sages of the gotra of the father* 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was ©ngnftgr ) ;wa8 adopted after Cuda, his position would be this that some 
would have been’ performed with, one gotra, while others would be 
perfornaed with another gotra 1. e. h6 would thus belohg to two gptras. To 
prevent this and- to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family the 
putresji had to be performed. . . ' . 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss. ), while the D. M. and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. E. pp. ( 169-172 ) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. Br. about Sunab^epa who was adopted 
by ViSv&mitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are : 

‘ O King 1 that son, whose sa^haras up to ( including) the 
.( tonsure ) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
( natural ) father, does not ( 1 e. cannot ) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuds and 
.upanayana are performed under his own gotra ( by the adoptive 
father) the ciotoAu and the other kinds become (recognised as) 
sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called (fsea 
(slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can- 
hot be ( recognised as ) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one ( the adopter ) should first perform the puire0 \ 
These verses state foiu propositions: (1) If all samskSras 
from jatakarma to ( i e. including it ) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family ; (2) if a boy’s dii^a and other later ceremonies are per- 
formed in the family of adoption he is fully an adopted son.; 
(3) a boy oyer five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
. boy whose cuds has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putreeti^^se 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere- 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D.M. says, that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( gauva ) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. D.,( p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upana/ya/na and that a 
.tudra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nimaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. 

the P. 132 says * anrt gawit gftwaugT- 

wwi w wpvfiffk srjpr- 

I >. The p. 173 contains the words ... 

tidew^r. an. 11 . 10 5^. » 

. 1284. iwejQ trfWhr w e rt e rw wu i g* wmt- 

*T» p» 114. When Kilaksintha says that tiie threa verses of 
the kili^pm^na refer to the adoption of. an asagotra boy, that is not bis 
Wl opWon ; he only concedes that that passage may, if at all, refer 
to the adoption of an asagotra boy, tj# WT ^smiT .l Wi a tEawfilU rr « W gifi(| gn 
ftwnn*inii<<mmwpu g i fw. w. p. 36. 



. and Saiii. X; bbtb hold that even, a. boy not of ;the ;:s9a9eigotra 
-inay.be taken in adoption after upanayana dr .aftermarrias^' 
and even when the person to be adopted , has himself Jiad a. squ. 
.In. Bengal, Benares**®* and Bihar the courts hold. that the kijr 
.must be adopted before upamyam. The same rule holds . good 
. in-Madras**®* ; but there it is further held that if the boy to. .be 
jajdjc^ted is of the same gotra as the. adopter^ the adoption .piay; be 
..madb after upanayana but befcne raarrijige. In Bombay.-s 
jperson niay be adopted at any age, .even after marriage-iand 
^eyen after he has had . children and he may be even older.; 
.the.dddpter.**®* In the whole of india^ a sudra may be a.d.opttid 
only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even, a child is 
allowed also amoi« Sudras***®. 


1285. Vide Ganga Sakai v. LekhraJ 9 All. 253 (at p. 30$ the 
;tions of the Kalikapurina verses by Sutherland, and Colebrpoke f^e quoted 
.and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held' to be e^trexndy 
.doubtful) ; . Mukund v, Jagannath 2 Patna . 469, 477 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted in which it was held that a boy 
may -be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the ceda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is ozhitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar u. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
( where the passage as to five yeats was held not binding) ; vide Surahafa 
Devfv, Sudhirkumar AIR (1944) Cal. 265. 

1286* Viraragava v. Ramalinga 9 Mad, 148 ( F. B. ) for. the .validity 
oi the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuva^yan u, 
Salbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption. ,* 

- - " 1287. Vide Dhamia v, Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where ii is- ^^aid 
that though Nilakantha's explanation that the Kalikapurina verses refer to 
an. asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own } in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brShmanawas upheld; Kalgavda v* Somappa 33 Bom. 669 whire the 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
'the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family ; Balabai u. Mahadu 48 Bom« 3.87 (whore tb<i* adopted man 
was older than the sadopteir ). 

1288, Lingdyya v. Ghengalammdl 48^ M’ad. 407 where it* was" lietil 
that even a ^udra cannot be adopted after his marriage/ (which* decision 
#ollc!;ws'.the.p.,G*X. I- .t*. ^ V- ■ 

88 . 
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^aunaka reqioired that the boy to be ad(^ted miist be 
putracchOyUvaha^ (one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec- 
tion of the aurcm eon). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the ssTeral 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. 0. ( p. 21 ) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro- 
created by the adopter himself by n^oga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is : A brother’s eon or a sapipda’s son 
orasagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of a. 
brother or a sapi^da or a sagotra (according to the rules of 
niyoga ) ; but he could not hare done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother’s sistar. There- 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though nii/oga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in Ihe rules 
of the long obsolete practice of niyoga^ to And out who could 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the P.O. explained 
in his notes the word ‘ niyogsdina ’ as ' by such an appointment 
or. marriage and the like ’. Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law. Texis 
p. 590 ( DattakamlnUUhsa, e»o. Y. plqdtum 16 note ). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ' niyoga 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
as understood by tiiem ( vide 26 L A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance of Sanskrit among judges ) seized upon this explana- 
tion and evolved the cmious role that no one could be adopted 
vdiose mother adopter could not have niarried in her maiden 
state ( 1 e. the relutiohshlp has reference to a time prior to 


1289. gwuiirr rw vui 

a w yrrt aik <prpirwt i saw jism- 

• ••• uuf i .vet JdNNri wwwfl 

WTO* usrf 'fd ’iwsc I qw. *fl. pp. ;144-145 and p. 147. The wprds 
iSpiefirWI occur in s|. also (p. 21 ). The half verw sfhnA 

.«• WWWP^is almost like 

1290. For the rules of ti^oia vide H. of Db. vol. Q. pp. 599-001. ■ 
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mairiage ). This is still the law in all Presidencies*^ except 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka**” and Sskala, that 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter’s son, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Oourt holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
( vide Eamehandra v. Qqpal Z2 Bom. 619, Walbai v. Heeilm 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Bamhrishna v. Chimnaji 15 Bom. L. B. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid ). Yery strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his own 
half-brother ( vide G-ajamn v. Kashinath 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
hiislmnd’s son-in-law ( vide Stidbcd v. ParmtSKti 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnaya or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya**^^ ( of Sahkarabhatta, father of HUakantha) and the V. 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several MlmSmsa rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Minakshi v. Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 (F. B.), Bhagwan 
Singh V. Bhagwdn Singh L. R. 26 I, A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Sannaka and Sabda are relied opon. 

1292. wn I StB I engroTf^- 

tTrlifif'iis gat i ••• uus* 

g a i iTO i g t ' 1^* PP- 80 “"l *0*5 'R* P 8; gw. P* 6 quotes anfR5’» 

verse, The gw. elsewhere ( p. 98 ) and the p. 158 read ggtwi 

^ilm gas and thej#. p 176 reads RT ggfWt Wlt^gn^' . 

While the u a 1 |w P >WV (p. 105) and the vq. p. 110 read gi$^ wriwiNai 
ggspqift w gqpftaa q. by the gw. eft. p. 146 reads ‘ ertiia 

gas > 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Maylkha p. Ill and notes pp. 173-179' 

in my edition of the.V. Mayhkha for explanation. The Dvhltanlinaya 
(p. 105) concludes: ^ w tg r e i fi^i'^ srf^ s[ ^wa r ii t > t ^ g aaia ww nR ^ firatg, t 
aWT wih w*ai^ WIW. » The V. Maynkha p. Ill follows 

the ps^tanjrnaya and states that nsage is ill accordance with its explana- 
tion; ‘ ftgjf a iaw^e b ^lararnitc^ ! Oopal v, Hanmant 

3 pom.. 273 at p, 280 it was held tbat .l^akaqtha also interdicted thie 
adoption of the danghter’s. sop and of the ptlier two by the regenerate . 
classes. It is snbmitted that this view, as to the portion of the 
Maynkha bn this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daxighter’d son, & sisters’s son or a mother’s sistmr’s son and 
that a Sudra must adopt one of these if aTailable in prsfeiencsr 
to any one else. ^ The Bombay High Court follows the inter- 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapapdita in 
preference to Hilakaptha’s, but in' its turn disregairds the' 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda- 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
Popular Hontiment is iu fa'vour of the daughter’s son 
or sisterV. non being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the deaTCi.4 relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against tUeraj while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or luaternal uncle or his . son or one’s own dau^ter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Brides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
son“®* on the ground of , custom by Deiisisths smSrta brShmanas 
iu the D!i;irwar District (vide Sundrcim v. Hanmant 56 Bom. 
398 ), by Telugu brShmapsbS ( Visuxisundara v. Sotnasundara 
43 Mad. 8'76). Sudras can adqpt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister's son all over India. The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son.“*® The 
D. 'M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her hiisband 
{ and not to herself ) who bore 'no’ relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in * Kumaun Local customs ’ 

1294. It may be noted that the question .of the adoption of the danghr 
ter *8 son cropped op even in the times of. the Peshwas. In ' Selections from . 
Peshwa’s Records’ vol. 43 No, 146 . pp. 11 WI7 the opinion of R5m&stri, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa’s court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter’s son from the Ratnagiri District. The PithvKja Rasah . states . 
that the famous Chohau hero Prthvrtaja had been adopted by his maternal 
grand-fatber Anaiigapala of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modem 
histortenssay that this is imaginary (vide ‘History of Medieval India’ by 
Prof, Ishwari Prasad p. 9 ft. ). . , 

' 1393. ggw I « rrg>W l%8 l b t i 

i .#«t nPlwn te mm i 

pi>^ 56-57. ■Vide Bai Nani v. ChunOai 22 Bom. 973, PuUulal v. 
Pi^»if/ 42 I. A. ,p. 155, where trfter admitting that the DattakamhnS^ 
is embedded in lavr, the P, C. say that cahtion is required in accepting the 
glosses .t>f . Nanda ■Pan4ita where they deviate ftom at add to the innrtte 
(p.i6i). ■ . . • ■ ; 
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notes that in tiiat part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s son: 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
tiie adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among, 
iiudras is invalid. Vide Apya v. Bamakka I L. B. ( 19ti. ) Bom; 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Jirkangaudav. Sldoappa A, LB,. (19H) Bom. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvySam^ 
fyayaya. A dattdka is of two kinds kmda (simple or 
ordinary ) and dvyartmwUyam ( the son of two fathers). When 
a man gives his' only son in adoption to another under an agree* 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father (janafe* or jamka-pUr) and of the adoptive fath» 
(pSlaha)t the son so given is called dvydmu^ayaya- The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyUmu^Ztyapa an express agreement as stated above must be’ 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another^, 
A dvy&mu^ygyana inherits both in the nahiral and adoptive 
famflies. The word dvySmusygyana was employed in some of 


1296. ^ anvit 

imn il TOi R Rr p. ii 4. The «sr, (pp. 6i,66) 

employs the word for Vide Lasmipatirao v. VetdteAuh 

41 Bom. 316, Hnohrao v, BMmoriio 42 Bom. 277. It has already bees 
seen ( p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayaim and kjetraja 
as synonyms. Nar. ( dSyabhaga 23 } appears to nse it in the same sense, 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana, but the 
word amu^ayana with the adverb' ’ dvilj ’ meaning ' twice ’. Ue word 
dvyamusyayara is made up of * dvi ' ( two ) and ‘ amusyayana ’ ( issue 
of this man, issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 7 'WWWgWfHl angsqiv et t v ailWWT iffeW 

and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16. 9, X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
‘ imus^myana amufyiti pntra '. In the Hir. gy. I. 9. 19 we have 

where Matrdatta explains : angevni sngctnvw 
Similar 'words occur in the Bharad<^ja gr. II. 19. Katyayana ht» vartUn 2 
‘ on PSn. VI. 3. 21. ‘Smufa^yana* is 

formed from * amusya ’ (of this or that man > in the sense of * at»ty« *■ ico, 
to Panini IV. 1. 99 {tna^ibhya^^hak). In the Ah. Sr. S.CUttarayafka 
6. 13 ) the word '^vipravicana ’ is employed (m dvyamusjSy^ajj^ ‘ ^ V 

’ on which NaiSyana explains, v 
gwigwnvwts 

' 1297. Vide v. Vinkaissk 41 Bom, 315 »pA*Hu^r^ v, ' 

Bhimtuvo 42 Bom. 277, 
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tiie irnttis &s applicable to all saob sods as the dattaka,krlta^^. 
The Y. Mayukha quotes a prose passage froDa ^tyayaaa 
( which is attributed to Paithlnasi in D. 0.) and the 
Y. M&yUkha, D. M. and D. 0.. all quote a verse (which is 
aB(»rihed to Pravar&dhyUya by the first and to Parijita by the 
D, M . ) that supports this. The D. M. and D. 0. both quote 
two sfitras of Saty£sSdha and Sahara’s gloss (bhS^d) thereon 
in which the k^e^ja is called r^ya dayamu§yayava and 
the dattaka and others are called amtya dvySmnsyayana. Ysj. 
n. 127 and Baud. Dh. S. H. 2. 21 provide that a ksetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the. son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called ni^a 
dvySxnuqy&yapa ( because he is always the son of two fathers }. 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvyftmuqy&yana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his saihsk&ras up 
to ccada were performed in his natural family and the samskura 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
sanoskHras from jatakarriia were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the. adopter alone.. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and ‘the bought’ were styled anitya 
dv^^usyayanas ( who ware not in all cases dvyamusyayanas ). 
The B. M. states this“” twofold division of dvyamusyayanas 
and employs the words nityavat or nifya and amiyavat or anitya 


1298. sarrfowrttr 

emvppf: i w. uqjer p. ns ; qw. sr. p. 4(5 

ascribes this to and reads ; am 

g g r igev iuwt i} tFWig«<iHei«i ^ 4gq>««hH0a- 

iBofqi 1 . gi ug Wagg; I q. fr«»n smiswv by w. ssq;et 
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pp. 188-89; vide gw. W* p. 44 for the gpr of g wig ig. 
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to denote the two varieties and restricts the former oidy. .'to;a 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above.. The Isetraja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvySmusySyapa is also now obsolete.^*®®. .It is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in. the simple 
( ItmM ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved ( when it will be a dvyamusyilyapa 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvysmusyiyana form,^ his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand- 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvySmusySyana son died 
before the adoptive father, ^^ooa 

Ceremomes of AdqpUm . — ^The most essential ingredient in 
-adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite ( in 
some oases ) is the homa called dattahoma^ which as descried 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given in the Appendix, it is not 
necessa^that the dattahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver or 
taker is a widow or a thdra or is ill &o. Although in Tedic 
times women composed hymns and although HSrIta and Yama 
stated that women had the upanayana performed on them and 
could study the Veda (H. Db. vol. JJ pp. 293-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could not 
repeat Vedio mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including cfot&iAom). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow could not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayh- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to tudras and so 
just as a siudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
brahmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage in 
hoina, may emplc^- a brahmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dk vol. E pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in ;:&e 


4300. Vide BasaPPa v, Ourtingawa 57 Bom. 74 , 77 , wbete the two 
UUds.of dvySmn'sySyanas are meatioaed and it is stated' that the anitjn 
dvyama$yayana is now obsolete. 

1300 a. Vide Ganpatraa b. BetlkriahfM 1. 1.. R. ( 1942 ) Bom. 340. ■ 
1301. , trwrn Rrqw « jftwtRlinprinw- 

wrsnnmf sft. p. . *• . 

■ 4302;:. Vide -Appandis, ' 
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pdfiit^nrof'.wonien), and note 1262 aboVe and V;'Ms^pakha 
footed, below, ^ It has been held that tho do/Kofeoma is 
.nof^ hfiCBssary among twice-born classes if the boy "be 
.adopted belongs to the saine gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
JoUy ( in T. L. Ik p. 160 ) states that the Dattakadarpapa refers 
.to a t^ of Yama from the Sarasvativil&sa to the e&ct t^t h<ma 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. SVom Oolebrooke’s Digest 
V. 4 OOLXXITI it appears that Jagannatha held the same view. 
The Dhaimasindha remarks that in certain, countries an adop> 
ti^ of a sagotra sapipda boy can be validly effected with .tho 
tnere a^ent of the giver and adopter without Yedic cer^om^. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point,. wMdh 
is passed over. Among tudras no Imna is necessary. The 
oereMony' of adoption as described by Baud Sesasutra IL 6. 
4r9d which is probably the oldest on record and which was 
one to be followed by the Taittirlyas or followers oftheBlaek 
Yajorveda, according to D. M., Sam. K p. 177 and the Dhaitna- 
idndhu p. 161 ) is as follows: When about to take ( in adoption) 
theadc^ter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ean-rings, a fingerring,anScarya(ofS)eiat- 
ing priest) who is wall versed in the Veda, a .bundle of kosa 
.^aes,fael sticks of palsSa (Butea Frondosa ). Then in. the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to farShmapas in the assembly ball or in the middle of- the 
.house. .. He ( the adopter ) makes ( the brahmapas ) pronounce 
-the benedictions ‘May the day be auspicious! May you fare 
well! May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
inaHhomew) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Praplta water. Vide H. of Dh, vol. H pp. 209-212 for 
the pirobedure common to all homas. Then he goes into the 

1303.. gwrigut 

.ippriw^.* ^ ftegw wto « ... ftwr i- 

wr. p. 112 (text). Vide h. Dh. v<d.n; 
pp. 594-593 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher caste^ 
and ^dras alike. 

1304. Vide Valubai v. Govind 24 Bom. 218, Bdf Gangadhar v, 
ShiiHioM 39 Bom. 441 (P.C.), Goviiidimar v. Dorasdmi 11 M&..5 
^'M.) iMUthSvayydngm‘ v, Thinivangaddmmal I.L.R. (I942) Mad, p.rOSf, 
iktws 0wwwwwuri^ giwnt yi^«rwnpr: i 
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prince o£ tihe giver and begs of him * give me your sbn.’^ .'Ih© 
other. one (the giver) says ‘Igive*. He (ad( 9 ter)'th 0 n tdiksP 
hold of the boy with the words ‘ 1 accept thee for the 
(of. my family)’. Then he decks (the boy) with the piecw of 
cloth, the ear>rings, the £nger ring and perforins the apts hmm 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire ; he offers boiled rice into fixe with the mantra- ‘ yastvil 
hyds’ ( Hg. V. .4. 10 or Tai S. L 4. 46, 1) as a 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai tvaifa 
sukrte’ ( Bg. V. 4. 11, Tai. S, I. 4. 46.1) as ay5jy3. .(prayer of 
worship or offering ). Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis^®* he performs ..the acts from the offe- 
ring to Agni Svistakft down to the giving of the cow and pror 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as dakpipa (fee) .to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings (with which the boy was 
decked), . ... .. - 

i --:The procedure laid down by j^aunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different ( though therec is 
a good deal common to both ) and is meantfor the students of the 
Bgveda (aco..to Sam. E. p. 175). A few salient points. mayabe 
noted.- The adopter ifiiould fast the previous day^ he should 
offer imdhuparka. io the officiating priest, should .perform: all 
the details ftcm the placing of fuel sticks qnthe.fireup.totbe 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of kut»graas. 
The-giyer recites (when begged), the five verses.beginniog.with 
‘yC -yajfiena' (Bg. X 68. 1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
bbth hands while repeating the mantra ‘ devasya tva * ( Atvv-g? 
i;;80. -4 ), mutters the pk ‘ ahgad-angad’ ( quoted above on p. 641 
^'1208) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers' boiled 
ribe with Bg> V'. 4. 10, X 85. 38, X 85. 41-46. A muoh more 
^ftboiute procedure is set out in the Y. Mayukba (pp, 180-188 
text ) and the Dharmaslndhu (HE purvSrdha pp. 166,rl61 )., . . 

■ - The results qf adqp«io»-“Adoption has &e effect of trans- 

feirfihg the adopted person from his natural family Into'' the 
^qpti^~ family. Adoption confers upon the adopted :|^t86n the 
i^e rights and privileges in the family of adoptipn iw the son 

v::*,,J3p5. For the meaning of Puroanvakya and Yajya, vide H, of. Dh, 
ypijurlh p* 1060 n, 2372 and pp, lOSS-iSQ respectively. For the ofifwtog to 
Agni Svis{akrt vide IJ , of ,Dh. Vol. 11, p. 2208 and appendix p. 1257 a. 481* 
i 1306. The vyahrtis are the mystic syllables bhuvall^^ and 

i^e^^i^ngs vrill be accompanied .wUh these syllables as follows*: * qia bhSh 
svaha \ * om bhuva^i svaj^ *, *om svah svaha*, *om b^jb^q^ 

'87 ■ ■ , 
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ctf iihe/body. ( mnm ) e^o^t in &: few ..wdl defined. oaseBii^ ilb§ 
-bscdc textion.this point is that of . Mann:^^ IX, 142 whiehnnay 
be;literally rendered as follows ' The son given should not take 
ihe potm (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the-pi^da (the cake of boiled rice offered to deceased ancestors in 
aiftddhas } follows the potni..and the wealth ( L e. is uvariabls^ 
eoneomitant with them) ; of him who..gives (bis son in adopUmi) 
the smdhS (ohse^ial rites) ceases (so far as that son is ooncemed}’i. 
The .preceding verse (Mann IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive, father and all that this 
verse hays is that, after adqpition, the son given in adoption 
does not isdce the name of his natural father and has no right 
fin the. wealth that then is the natural father’s and that, he does 
not .|^orm the obseauial and Sr&ddha rites for his natural 
.fatheil* But from this , verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘the. theory of adoption depends 
upon the. principle of a condplete .severance of the child .adopted 
from the. family in which he is bom, both in respect to. .the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in fib’. There is .np 
.warrant for the idea ofj complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed In many oases and was accepted by 
the Privy Oounoil^”^. Another great Judge went so far as. to 

. 1307 . ^ 

I us Ik. 143.. 111,9 Mit. on Vij. 11. 133 and V. Mayukha p. 113 
^ QSi'... But tUs reading makee no change whatever in the 

meaning, since in ancient satras and smi^, the roots ' bhaj ' and ' hr ' and 
derivatives from them are used promiscndiisly in the sime senra withi reg^ 
to gofra and ril^. Vide the words gotirn^bhajab; and rikthn-bhijati cited 
nbove ( wp. 630) from Band. Dh. S; 'II. 2. 36^37 and Gaut. 38. 30*31,- the 
words ' rikthaih bhajeran ’ - (in Gant. 48. 19-); and * riktbabluk.’ (in- GanU 
38. 26},. Vas..l7.84 (tayoralabherija haret), Yaj. II. 132 
U. 138 ( )» 13. 40 ( tramSgtt.’ w fibwrrfi 1* Even 

* apaharet ' which ordinarily, means” * should steal or take away ' .is used by 

'Vaj, th 138 only m‘the sWse of ' should *take or claim \ Ma'nu (IX. TiJ 
and 154) employs the Words 'hatet' and ^ adadyat* in the same sense; 
•Vide also ( in Manu IX, 155 ) and ^r^^SC (in tX. 192). . Thereforis 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v. Go^nd 40 ’ Bbnxr '429 and ' in Bai 
Kesarba v. Shivsangji 34 Bom, L, R. 1332 (at pp. 1340-41) unneoes^ly 
/onto into a long discussion on 'haret* and bhajet '• and the several 
latioas theM'Words by Gfrfapchandra Sarkar and others, • .‘r’*' x 

• "1308. ,,Videt7'fffa Shunker Moiird ft^. Kali .ITofnfff 6 Cal.' 25d {F. .B. ) 
at p. 260. ‘Vide Kali Komu^f v. Uma Sht^tAnr X* 10 I, A, X3a, 

acc€»ptance by tbe F. e,- ‘ V ■■ 
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sdiy ih6t. ' an absolute adoption, appears to operate as birtb of 
tbe boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
fa^ilyiof birth; having regard to the legal consequences that 
are ipoidents .of such adoption’**®. But then the P. 0, felt 
that matters., were being carried too far and administered the 
warning***® that “As has been more than onoe observed the 
expressions * divilly dead or as if he had never been bora in the 
family* are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they . are. complimentary to. the term ‘new birth’.” We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. .The Y. May^ha explains Manu IX. 
149 and arrives at the . conclusion that the four words goto, 
riktlia, piv4a and smdkS are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the naturaLfather and the like that are brougdit about by their 
connection, with the pinda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only... .It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal'; uncle (in the family of 
birlh ). It should . be noted that the Y, Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any - connection whatever with &e members of the 
family of bir^ but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offerii^ of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. I^e D. M. quotes*^* the Sm. 0,(11 989 ) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the^giver. The D. 0. ( pp. 93*-24 ) states**** the same preposi- 
tion, without naming the Sm. G. The learned Judgra who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appeu to have consulted authoritative works other 
than few that had been translated and were quite unaware aa 

.1309, Per Sir Asutosh Mukerji J, in Birbhadra Kalj^afaru I C. 
11.388 at p., 400 ( where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the original for this). J ' 
'1310. Vide Raght^rtff Chandra v* Subhadra L. K* 55 L A* i39^.,14S 
fo^owed in Mariand v,. Rarayan I. L, P. 1939 Bom. 586 (F. B.). 

. . 1311. vwf w j 

fw I pp. 163-164. The words .*. 

t^nr in the ^qnNr. II. p. 2.89. " 

' 1312. 0«T a® I rRwRffft ... I I 
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to whether even: tiie cessation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading DharmatSstra works as they thought. 
The Sarasvatlvilasa (p. 394) quotes a text of Vi^nu'su that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Hanu IX. 143 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Budraskanda on 
Khsdira g;. QL 5. 16 says the same. Eamalskara, the author 
of the Birpayasindhu^^* and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Bllakaptha expressly states that Manu IX 143 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away) and quotes E&tySyana and Laugshqi cited in the 
Pravaramaijarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu^* 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upahayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana Is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in drSddha and other rites ; but when all the cere- 
monies including the cuds are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gofara ( viz. that of 
the adopter ). 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX 143 ) is that 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the trSddba 
ani similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of h^ natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 


1313. ... ... wsfj ■'Hge'MHn qiSifuii wsiweiiftiwr* 

I W. i%. p. 394 ; RUT gUTT 

I gsft I on m. s. 16. 

1314, fpTPsr 

W WW I *i5Pwr WwN? 

»w % .»• gwi s B V W wr wydtwniyn’ ftwh 

' »ro wtig wiviwwf R ftws qwwirdrd 


5<fiimgwnt(k i ft. ft. ni VWW p. 389, The passage quoted occurs on 
p. 146 of the wptiTSFfi. This passage is quoted !n the «qr. w. p. 113 also. 
Vide note 1298 above for a portion of itl The ft.ur. folio 127 says 'jdftftft... 
W WW gwft wwwrft wnggar i 

q wise I ftq;igRW(q[ili|iKdg.qliRg^tBi!|(t wtA ) vw* 

w « wft*g til ipW p* i<5i* 




of the giver ard to perform the trSddhas for the father and to 
oucoeed to the family wealth. Bat this verse has been twisted 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A’s death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co-parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X Suppose B has a 
daughter 0 born to him before his adoption to X Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter 0 takes the estate 
(which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was dead 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B’s^^ adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-parcener in the family of A and his daughter C would 
the estate of B as if he were then dead ( though he is actually 
living ). The result of these decisions is that the verse of Mana 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a meuiber of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not been 
accepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts, which 
hold that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous, to his adoption into another family^ 
It may be noted that tiie ^mbay High Court itself gave a deci- 
sions^ which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Vide DatUOraya v, Govifui 40 Bom, 429 ( where Mann IX, 142 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Manikbai v, Gokuldai 
49 Bom. 520. 

1317. Vide Veftkata Narasimha Rangayyd 29 Mad, 437 ; Behari 
Lai V. Kailas Chunder 1 C, W. N. 121 ; Shyama Charan v. Sricharan, 
36 Cal. 1135. 

: 1318. Vide Mahahleshwar i». Suhramanya 47 Bom, 542. In 
bat V, Gokuldas 49 Bom, 520 (at p« 525) both the cases ylz. 40 Bom. 429. 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely’ 
difficult to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copaiv* 
eener is hot divested of the estate already taken by him at a partition' 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Hahn IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co-parcener also cannot be divested by his subsequent adop- 
tion, because at the adoption it bad ceased to be the estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co-parcener dies his rights 
lapse to the other co-parceners and because the root cause of being entitled 
to partition and taking as'survfving coparceher is the same via. the biftb 
right, a eqn under the Mitak 
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cited 6bot'^;'w&e6 It h&ld tbaV wliere & fatfaet and his -four: sbne 
^rtitioned ancestral family- property 'and -o'ne of the sons ^as 
sUb^tiently given in adoption into another family, the son 
so' adopted was not divested -by - the subsequent . adoption of 
the property already taken by the 8on'on:partition. In a still 
later- case the Bombay High (^urt approves of its first decision 
tn-40'Bom;:439 and observes : ‘ the verse of-Manu refers not 

only to -the riktha of the' natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. ~ It is quite clear, that the gotra of the natural 
father is- vested in the son by his birth. - The gotra so vested in 
the son.oeases after.'the son is given in adoption.- It is difScult 
to understand* why - the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse shouldnot cease by the entire cessa^ 
tibn pf connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inestrioahly joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.* In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the itatural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and wiH 
he shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not cease for all purposes at 
alL Therefore the reasoning, of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules Of the Mimarhsa evolved for the construction of texts. Oh- 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deoi^' 
sipns that verse lays down two rules ( vidhis), viz. (1) a. person 
ad(^ted into another: family will .uot take the wealth of his 
hatiirar father or any one in that family a/ter adoption; <(2) 
that-a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealtli that he may : have already taken absolutely in 
the natu^ family as a member of that family adoption.' 
I^ese are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
imhi^sa is tWt one and the same sentence should not l^^ 
construed as lay^ down two rules (vidJiis) applicable to difif ' 
rennets of. ciroumstances. To so construe a text is to be guilty .. 


'‘131^.' Vide Bai Kesarba V, Skhsangfi 3^. Bom, "L, R. 1332 which:; 
accepts na haret * as meaning Vshall not take ’/and quotes on pp. 1343*42: 

D, C. and V, Mayukha on this .irers^. The P. C, decision, , iit; 
Rit^» Raj* Chmdra V. Suhhadra L. R» 55 L'A. 139 does not approve of 
4t)ifihar regards the exact point of. deeidon yix. .thfe forfeiture -rfr 
p#d]^tyajrefeldy:vested before adoption. * * . 

1320. e VRBt i «i o»% h; -sr 
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yield two distittpt rules X The V. Mayi^ha opnstrue^ Mauu 
IX yL42 so as to indicate oply one sense and avoid the fault 
iMkmblieda on the. analogy of two examples discussed in ifee 

Puryamlmamsai^i works, but if the reasoning of the BomW 
High. Court were followed the same fault to avoid which 
ka^tha strives hard would be comipitted. There is apc^pr 
mim|hfasa rule**** which will be violated by the Bombay .High 
Court’s interpretation of Manu IX 142 viz, when anairWdy 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken- of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake cf the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentio.ns adoption or. the 
adopted son which, is . an accomplished entity also mentioBf 
along with it the taking of property .( rikthaharapa); hence 
that taking must have ..reference to the foture bringing abopt 
and not the undoing of . r&thaharana which had already taken 
place long before. . 

' That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after -a person is adopted is made clear by 
digests. The Sam. **** X. ( p. 182 ) says that every dattaka must* 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his nature -as 
also of his adoptive father. - The Dhanuasindhu (EL p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


■ “ - 1331. ^ gn ciw . vwr 

l.wr. WUSI p. 113. Vidp my notes to V. M, 
pp.'iSSrlSl for expianatlons. Jai. (Ill, 7, 13-14) deals with the 2nd mmmpie. 
The bbifya pi Sahara and the Tantravartika explain how there will be 
ySkyabh^a if the sentence (ardhaih&c.) is literally construed. ' 

■ isM. on If. T il ' 4. 40, p. 976; 

w I w ’sjt *nwiti<dips?S» 

i^on %. EC. 1, 9p:T652 ; fiif Wf * 

vSlfirfifevitrsTB^iiq^lwron %. iv. i. is p. 1207. This is daJiid;igjr- 

^ the BTW H l ftief en- III. 4. 24 ' and 11. 1. 13 and it 'has 
been epiployed elsefvhere by the (p* HI text), swt very freqnently 

employs ihismaixini ; vide e. g. bn%, II, T, 4, ' 

' ini'. Ited. I i?w^Buniw 

p. 182; 5' wsRBtnuwvt" 
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a girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees. Thus if 
there k no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already taken before adoption theire should 
be a- cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
toriktha should not be restricted to the future. As regards 
Sapinda relationship there is some confiict among the digests 
The- D. M.^ states that the d/ayUmu^yUyaya has to observe 
the prohibitions against marrying a sapipda girl up to three 
degrees in the families of the natural father and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapipda rela^ 
tibnship based upon the presentation of rice balls in the adoptive 
fsither’s family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
gener^y have no particles of the body in common with the adop- 
tive father) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of the same body for seven generations. -The 
Nirpayasindhu (UL pp. 290-291 ) sets out the various confiicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that theaapinda relation- 
ship must be looked to In marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family ( in the latter it 
being b^ed on the offering of balls of rice). According to the 
^^yhkha (p. 119) the simple adopted son has sapipda rela- 
tionship in the adoptive father’s family for seven generations 
..and. in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems to hold that there is no sapipdc relationship in the 
.naturtd family (owing to Manu IX. 142 ). The D. 0. (pp; 61- 
66 ) appeam . to hold that, the dvyamusySyapa has to obseiVe 
■^ipda relationship (as stated in the D. M. ), while as to the 
simple datta^ there is sapipdu relationship only in the adop- 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated byMahu'lX; 
142 ). The Dharmasindhu (IJL p. 161) states that sapinda 
relationsUp depends in its degrees on the question whether :^e 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural famfly or be- 
fore upanayaUa or whethw all satfaskSras from JdkJeoarrna aire 
performed in ihe adoptive family. 


i qw. p. 187; g 
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The Bonibay High Court ^ has held that the-adopted aph 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in -the natural family, 
that to that extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to hare been born in his natural family and that the sapinda 
relation^ip is recognized in both the families for the purpo^ 
of prohibition of marriaga 


- ■ The Hir. 3., the Dharmasindhu^^^ and the D. 0. pp: .48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the trS-ddha" of hfe 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or othra 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir. S. and the Saifa.*p- kI 
( pp. 185-186 ) both say that the adopted- son has to oteerve 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natiiral father -'and 
Wee versa; but the D. M. and D. 0. (p. 68 ) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for - his 
-natural father or other relatives in the natural family. H a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (whicdi is possi^ 
ble in the -Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop^ 
tion) remains in the natural family and does hot acquim the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has ^ne into another family 
by adoption has beenheld to retain his rl^t to give in adq^ion 
his son who was born befpre his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family*^** ; r 

Prom the above discussion it follows that the person adopted^ 
retains the tie of. blood with his natural family (sp that he 
cannot rdarry a girl within the prohibited degrees W^pm ihat 
fmily ), the samskaras already performed in the natural idniiiy 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
so far that he cannot marry agirl having the same gotfa' aS'hiS 
pMiural father and further he has according to most writem 
td-ol^erye moilrning ■ for his natural father. Therefore ' it ^ is 
clear that the severance from the natural family broaght-Wbo'ut 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 


I9i5. Vide Bai Kesarbav. SMvsa^i 34 Bom. h. 1332 
tU>d. V. OurUngema: 57 Bdmi 74 at p. Si. • . '■ , ... . - 

1326. tfeW'ig w*rWf^ip ssnKBpiigs. -wsf .w. , 

w »iRl4i(^«K g « r^ gvht I in ewrtd p. 371. . 

^ 

Ill S24 ; 

' 13^8. ' Videigaqf^aftd.v. I. L.,K« (1939) Bom.d8e: .(Fe9i)j;:;'3 
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{i|i4;<;oQaeoted .mattery and not complete as stated or assumed in 
some depided oases. 

; ^ adopted' son is entitled to iidierit in the adoptive family 
as fully .as if he were a natural born son i. e..he may inherit not 
only to^ adoptive father, but also to. that father’s brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
ad(::pted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela* 
.tiona*^, viz. her father and brother. Conversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
kherit to him. 

Yas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an mraaa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the smrtis 
and the digits about the share of the adopted son when an 
emcm is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
jsh^e’. The Dayabhsga (X. 13 p. 148) and V. 0. p. 150 quote 
averse of E&tySyaha*^ that when an aurasa son is born, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It he» been held in Bengal that in these 
circumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
father’s estate. In Benares and among Jains ^ the adopted 
son gek one fourth of the estate. The S. Y. p. 393 holds 
that he gets ith. In Bombay it has been held that the 
adopted son takes not ith of the whole estate, but ^th of the 
chafe of the aurasa son i. e.'|th (the aurasa son taking Iths). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among tudras. But in Bengial 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

1329.. mewsi vr mar trfttnre qa 

wemwRC i gw. p. iss; g qv BTgt 

g<ct. liatiatraya v. Gatigabai 46 Bom. 

341 tor the ptppo^tioa that an adopted son' is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother's ancestors, 

133Q'. qgfrri • wvorf waquifttt ifWTO.ife '’ 

»n^NtBSKtWT. q. by qpV»i1«rX. 13. p. I4S,f|. f%. p. ISO, p. 80. 

Vide note 1234 for various. readings and Kant, 

1331. Vide Rukhab v, Chunilal .16 'Bom, 347 (holding that among 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to |th of the estate of the adoptive father 

when an aurasa son is- subsequently born), , 

. 1332. I gt ’ UgsflwtK t — 

v Rq i gw Bi vzmiqt i tar. ft. p, 393. 

lr$33* Giriappa v. Ningappa 17 Bom. 100 (where th6 texts are 
ealiaustively reviewed by Telattg J), Bala KHshnayya v, Venkata 43 Mad, 
soar, .402 (si'^here iSSt., Vas. and Baud, are referred to). • " * 

1334, Vide TU^aram Vr Ramohandra 49 Bom. 672 ( held that among 
.ludras aa adopted son .tak^ one fourth of the natural born son^s shaYe)^ 
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Dattakaoandriks (p. that the adopted son and the snhse* 
qnently born omasa son of a dadia share equally. ^ Tf the estate 
is impartible propertyjoi an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni- 
ture and the owner &st adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate,**®’ If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the 
natural bom son of the other*®*® brother, since the rale of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka sons of the 
same 


1335. aw W'-qwst i 

II I <9. p. 98. 

1336. Vide AsUa v, Nirode 20 C. W, N. 901: Perrastu v, Suhha* 
rayudu L. R. 48 I. A. 280 (equal share among ifudras). 

1337. VidiQ Sahehgouda v. Shiddangouda I. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(P. B.)« Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo L. R. 43 I, A. 56 where a passage o£ 
the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows: 

uhrea isii^ ga t »^t i 5Ta i^wP)<w i g[ auRiiRgwT- 

a«fhsSa wtg » gw. w. pp; 80-90. 

1338a. It appears to me that the V» Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Saunaka and btherst 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore he must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents, the same feeling that an aurasa son has. 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature- should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upannyana, or at all events after his 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young per^n 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
England by the. Adoption of Children Act (16 and 11 Geo. V; chap. 29:} the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing clrtkin formalitieSrf 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become nmlor according to 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid^ An agteement or a, transfer 
of the small^t property by a person who is a tninor according to that Act is 
Ipdd to be absolutely null nsd void; Thm is ho reason why aa adoption 
ibyA^4ow of, 1:5 or 16' should be upheld when .that adoption divlsts.h^ e| 
all (or now hsdf of) the property, of the haebaud held by her, , ^ 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ORDER OF SUC3CESSION AFTER THE SON 

It has been stated above that c2S|/a is either aprcUibandha or 
^dpraUbcmdha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of dsya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
seeondaty ( viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being how 
forbidden or dl^olete ), then his prOp^y devolves in a certain 
6rder. When a man ^es sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 ( by Act XYEH of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property, But 
if he diies separated and has male issue ( from whom also he is 
separata) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson ( son of a predeceased son ) and great- 
iprandson (son of a predeceased eon’s predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per sUrpes. From Manu IX 
137 ( which is the same as Vas, 17-5 and Visnu Eh. S. 15, 46 ) and 
1^ ahd Taj. 1 78 it follows that the son, grandson and great- 
gmndson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
];ninoipal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
MitaksarS as stated above, son, grandson and great^andson take 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him- 
self} but ^y have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
Cher Of more out of a man’s sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
4fe Separate from him then on his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great^ 
i^ai^sons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
^th hhn, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed jper to his estate.^ 

. This view is at least as old as the Baud.*3«i 
il5 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself, 

1339. Vide Qangadhar v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 556, Marudayi v. Dorat- 

30 Mad. 348. In Ramappa v. SUhammal Z Mad. 182 (F. B.) « 
.* «3purated son ‘ms preferred as an heir to the widow oi the deceased. 

. ftsTByi ffigf tand wryvl sum tpri 

•ir^ w«if wsfir i st. b;. i. 5. iiSHls. The frvwr 

(ac4,Jfi3?) aiidtpviswp. 1S9 quote W, fiNsand>ft.,, t^^ ‘ #4*9^9 
ar?nft vuTwefitrand tei^4Rijitit|(i{|iq and explatit atiengtbv 
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^ of his Ml brothers and of his son, grandson and great-grand- 
son from a savaxna wife as one groap called wsbhaMcHiSya 
sapip^ and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakalyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue ( t e. without son, grandson or great-grajadson ) the 
basic texts are two verses of Yajfiavalkya^ (11. 135-136 ): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and ( the daughter’s son ),. 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bo^idku (cognatio relation), a pupil, a fellow student— on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead ( lit. who 
has gone to heaven ) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varpas’. The Vispu Dh. S. ( 17. 4-15 ) is almost to 
the same effect The word ‘ aputrasya ’ in Yaj. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson ( at the time 

of death) by V. 0., Raghunandana and MitramiSra*®**, 

Mit, explains the words ‘ to all varpas ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloma or pralMoma unions. . 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamenM 
principles are different aco. to the Mit and the Dayabhaga. . 

Among the heira ( apart from male issue ) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. T^e wife's 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he diedf 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuriea The passage of the Tal 3. 
VI 5. 8. % peaking of women as ' adayadlb ’ has already 


1341. ^ i^wsnr 

wrRoft « I wvfiRv wgw wWSw t 
Ill' 135-130. The fiiit is also tSgftfNr 04-65. Translatioas of 
are cited in many cases; vide, for example, Lttllubhtti y. 

2 Bom. 388, 416. 

- 1343. amftqt 

siwewffo RV i, 

ft. ^ p. 151 ! sist ( 

^fWw p. iss; wgyig q e^w t ftg i •v- »' 

p. 503. ' ^ ■' 
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b^a quoted (oa p. 606), The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, as will be shown later on. The £p. Dh. S. 11. 6. 14. % 
states generally that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not esipressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions ( in 11. 6. 14. 4 ) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Vas. mentions 
no woman as heir. Gaut. 28. 19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by his sapindas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (L e. according to Haradatta, 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusiyely ). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man andthere are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 ( the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it ), IX. 217 ( the mother 
should toke the wealth of a sonless man). Sahkha (q. by theMii, 
I^^abhSga XI. 1. 15 ) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife.^^^ Devala ( q. by the Dsyabhaga 
XI. 1. 17-18 and V. R. p, 593 ) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Du^yanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a diip-^eok ( Act Yl), Yaj. and Vispu among smfti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. Br. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports his 

1343. tfSWUf VI SWVRWTI wfjtuvt I V. it 6. 14. 2? 

flwvr I ift, 28, is on which say: ‘qji g 

«TWr^ v i>. on ew. ll. e. 14. 2 he gives the 
view of iftwr, ‘ gviwft <wvti i ... gv vciiahs 

•nif ». 

1344. ^ vr veiPri 

{q. 19 oa iit. n. 135 and p. 741). grvvpr XI. 1, 15 p. 154 

asMbes this text to and ^ and adds 

airRoj; aftw iii4. «iro% also ascribes it (p, 744) to and . 

The Mit. explains that it applies to re-nnited brothers. 
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opinion with reasona He says:*®** ‘In the Veda and in the. 
doctrines of the smiliis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the husband, equally sharing the conseqU’ 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body ( of the deceased ) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his share. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fiires 
{ i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedio fires, if he be an 
Augnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste Even when Ysjj proclaim- 
ed the paramount right of succession in the case of widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not TObscribe to that view, Nar, ( dayabhaga, 35-26 ) provides 
that if among several brothers one ,who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except- 
ing strldbana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i^e. unfaithful) they may out off the allowance 
Nar. ( dayabhaga, 50-51 ) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakulyas, bandlms, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the Wife altogether. - VySsa^ 
( quoted by Hairadatta on Oaut. 38*19 and by Sm. C. XL p. 381 ) 
bolds ibat a wife may t^e the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 panas in value: The Mit. tells us that 
Srlkaf a espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1343. snirT^' w slwiwft w • wfluS ^gur.snvrgwvr* 

wm # V4V %TaT und 111® wwv! wuns- 

vm» Piqiiiqu'HiP rfBfe i aigwpr jiSurv » 

il^ gsn wfiinrW-il i srrft wdqv wmsR* ii fi. q. by 

pp. 740-41, fnmru XI.- 1.2. pp. 149-130. oa U5IX. 187; 
U. pp.290-91- (ascribes the last to wsnvfif)- The flar* reads the 
third verse as f Slwuiit g The VI. 1. 8. 3 reads 

^ iv snauff VUFcdi Vide H, of' Sh. vol. II; p. 428 a. 1015 for pastaifM 
from the Veda and Mahabharata for the' wife being 'deemed to ba ;faaif of the 
body; pp. pp; ' 356-37 fdr bnsband and wife enjoying the fniitS' «f their 
aeUoaS'together, and' p, 558 for wife's oremation -with- the Vedio fires-aad.tbe 
teMfieial nteseSs of the hasba^. Beth v%s 21. 13 aad «miK X. 26 say 

* ■ ■■ ly^e. ' f i ^ a iw ^ frvi ivf t v*'® vsf ^ I® wt 

qi«nt£T«Vrtj 4- by fi^bn ift.'2£r. Iff, Vrt. f®.' P- 430, P*72; Th6 

47. 23 reads, (la igiin d : qrat»<,.U^ awn ud vmf a; 
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ibe property is. small, batooly maintenanoe if tbs property is 
laise-and lefates it by saying that it is opposed to the spirit of 
Ysj. who allovra a share to the wife and the mother even along 
wM sops when even joint family property is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to the fault of vidMvaifamya on 
the analogy of the Mlm&ms& rule stated above on p. 605. 

The same text of Y&j. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when tha husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leayeg inconsiderable, wealth. Another view was maintained 

.. .1347. ....~ I ^ ST fiScSs I ifl. 28. 15)-20. This4» 

(»plaiaed by as ‘ sft sr The says 

that this really means that there are two conrses open to the widow, vis. she 
iootay^ tocdaia chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
tpEiyoga* 

1347a. Jai. VII. 3. 19-25 as understood by the Mit may be briefly 
explained as follows; The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are -four, 
Vaisvadeva^ Varunapraghasa, Sakamedha» Sunasixlya (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1091-1105 for description). In regard to* these the following texts 

occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others ; nor <11^ t 

irtptrni m ^ i TOPint 

I ... vinw I «r W • ( They carry 

forward the &e in these two; therefore they march on two indeed 
the; Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajflai 
therefore they ( are said to ) march on two : they fill with earth ( the 
uttdravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in Sunaslriya). Sahara 
reads * > while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

* carrying towards the east fire from the Girhapatya fire to the JShavanlya. * 
There is pranayana in the Dariapurnamasa which is simple (and without 
det^Is) and there is also pranayana in Agnistoma which is full of details 
{ and liot simple ). An uUaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 1096-1097 for 
description ) is not required in Darkpurnamasa» but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications [vik^i) of the Dari&purna- 
masa« so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions ais a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words ' dvayo^ pranayanti ’ lay down a vidhi and* the words 

tasmSd ... sakamedha&sa * contain an arthavada which forms a syntactical 
whde with the vidhi and which only eulogizes it. Thei putvapahsa argues ; 
As caturmasyas are modifications of Darlapurnamasa» it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them ; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayo^ pranayanti * must be the pranayana as described; in a 
Soma sacdfice. Further .the prohibition of an uttaravedi in Vaisvaveda and 
SunasMya indicates the same, ^nce a prohibition implies that there was a 
fear that whWt is prohibited would have otherwi^ followed and ^ncean 

. , : iCwUmed .. - .i . : » 
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by the Smrtisaiigralia and DhareSvara, viz. that the wife would 


{Continued fyom the last pa^e) 

uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the p'ranayana 
prescribed in * dvayoh pranayanti * is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikadesm) replies as follows : —The 
real view is that in dvayo^ pranayanti the praqayana is of the simple dar&« 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya is not* 
to be explained as you do ; in the words * upatra vapanti * an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences ‘ na vaisvadeve &c.* the preparation of uttaravedi* 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple darsapurna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would still be there as follows : as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmas3’’as), there is an option of. uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is * tulyabala«virodhe vikalpah') and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya^ 
the same sentence viz. * upatra vapanti * being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2hd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th, 

The proper sxddhanta view is as follows 5 Though the words ‘dvayoK 
pranayanti ' are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as \o refer to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of tbe recomt 
mendatory passage that follows ( speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha 
as the thighs of caturmasya ys^fia). The vidhi and the following arthavada 
form one syntactical .whole (ehavakya), as laid down by Jai. I. 2. 7. The 
arthavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if bis 
thighs are strong, so the' caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which ah uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya iSre by the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana? 
yana in the 2£id and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres? 
cribed in those two alone and the words • there is no uttaravedi in* Vaiiva^ 
deva and Sunasiriya' are .a mere anuvadd (repetition of what is already 
known) and not a prohibition, as in the words 'fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven Oh this interpretation there 
is no svidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai, VII..3. 19-25, 
while Kumarila makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. Hefnr^er 
differs as to the s^dhanta, which, according to him, is tHat in' * dy^^o]^ 
pranayanti * therd is a sp€^i^l {apurvdj kind of pranayana prescribed, 
prSikrta (of dar&puri^misa type) and pranayana^ being thb two 

Other views which' he* rejects. .The SuboShini 6n ' the:Mit* . very* lucidly 
e:^ains this discussion and concludes: 

^ ftlfc fift I. . Tjte Bilamlibffiti "P^ats the Subodbja.'i almo^ 

word for vord. This oocnrs in Diyabhaga XI. 5. Id Edso. 
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take the estate of her souless deceased husband if she rabmitted 
to niyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support, from Gautama 28*19-20, Vm. 17*65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of .wealth ),. and Manu IX* 
146 and 190 (which call upon the' surviving brqthsr to pro- 
create a son on the widow of his brother and to' hand over 'the 
deceased’s ^are to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Mit,,‘3« Sm.O. H,p. 294, V.P. pp. 495-497, . . , _ 

Even Medhatithi,^®*’ generally a liberal writer, holds that 
&e ^^dqw is prohibited from ii^eHtiilg her husband’s wealtE' 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of l§rlk:toa, 'I}haredvara and others due to the Oonfliot 
among' snifti texts on the question of the widow’s riglit of 
supqessipn, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to . the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth.^ Almost all writere since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband^ ■ wealth. Many- 
writers note thahthe smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict ' They explain verses like those of Xar. (dsyabhsga 
^26) providing only maintenance for women either; as 


- 1348. wmr vRpnrwro » sin wi ge^ j uli ir 

I n. p. 294; v wHiet 

gsmiPw *r. p. 495, - 

1349. agft <iw > d i Rtthe T vsfts n»iwifi>w F^^g4t gnftsi^-: 

Wifiid • JwiflHbf^vijgdw s jftwrfif wet sin n .on 

iX.iS7._:;. ' , ■ 

-1350. ew ii n sv v wsWr ard eli imt wwwfl 

. 1351. Wwriswr-iswr *rd w i wiOwfft ') 

qnrwPT.xi. 1. It vnwif^ f*wi. on %, n. 433. 

It niay, h'owever'i b6' note'd' that in la small treatise cal ed 
of .^hicb there afe three Mm. in the Ma^aja’s S'arasvati Mahal Libra,ry 
atTaajoi:e-(Nos. 19003-5 described , in.vol, XVIII of their pew Pescripjiye 
Caisdogue} an attempt is made to establish that, if a man, dies leaving a.wido:^ 
afid his mother^ both take equal shares in the estate. The mainstey of the 
^gumeat is a verse of Kat. quoted in the trt. * «Ti 

fSniiw^? from wWch the odndnrioB 
idrswn Is;* Wvwpn! df ^ ai v l «w wwrt 

vtsvi 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wiv% of re-united coparceners. 

Pdtnl means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from * pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
* being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri- 
fice ’ ( F&nini IV. 1. 33 ). The Sm. 0. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a ddsi and is not a paM and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour. 
The Baud. Dh. S. 1. 11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Yrddha* 
Manu*®® says, ‘ The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser- 
vances, may offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. E&t. ( 926 ) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchadity subseguent 
to the death of the husband.^ If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Bemarriage Act * {XV of IfiSfi ), she 
fmrfeils the estate of the husband taken, by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1332 , wvsShrt a VI vift v sat i v ur ^ *r ut ?n!Fi at 

«q.byaa^. IL pj. 290i SI, p. 488; *rr& 

This is cited as Manu’s iii p. 397, which quotes a similar verse of 

Yama on p. 398. tstr. 488 says ^ 

I n 8 I P wrf l qp i^ ^ - 

li53. SUSSiT^nT^ *1^ ^ 8^1718 

^ ^ I on ’TF. n. .135, XI, 1. 7, ft. T. P* 589 ; 

^ f ftwtl i <1* by tbe ftr8f. on SIT. IIv 135. 

1354. ’ Vide Montram % Keriy L. R. 7 1. A. 115 8 ell 0 m v, Chinncf-' 
mmal 84 Mad, 441 ; Nihdlo v, Rishin % All. 150 {F. B.,} 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs).^®®® 

According to the DayabhSga there being no aprcUibandha 
ddya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of Madras, if the owner dies leaving ai widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Ysj. IL 134, the Mit. and 
Dayabfa£ga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and tilie illegitimate son takes the other 
hall'«s6 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Xaut. HI. 2 was probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of ^t. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Xaut. The MahabhSrata ( AnuSasana 47. 24 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1355. "Vide Vithu V, Oovind 22 Bom. 321 (F. B. ) sad Mufugayi v, 
VirameikaUXMsid,2S,d', but Bhola v, Kausilla 33 Ail. 24 (F.B.) bolds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by CQStom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent uncbastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C. ruling in 7 I. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent nnchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking .to. the expressed object of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
section 2 Should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act. 

1356. vide She^iri v. Gif&oa 14 Bom. 282 ; Meenakshi v,- Apj^akuitt 

33 Mad. 226 (in this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed). 
Vide gnvS i vr- ii- 134.; »w u R d ib rf asn st wiN uqr 
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husband’s estate ( by gift, sale &o. ). ( S. B. E. vol. 33 

pp. 377-78 verses 50-51 and 53 ) states : ‘ when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual Sraddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral olfferings and pious charity her 
husband’s paternal uncle, gurus ( elders ), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women’. Madhava (Par. M. IH, p, 536) explains that 
‘except immovable property’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha ( p. 138 ) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Dainodardas v. Purmamndas 7 Bom, 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not inherited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to KSr. ( q. by Y. M. on 
p. 155 ). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under, the MitSksarS had alsolnte power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In OaiacOm «. 
ChandrabhagcdKii 17 Bom, 690 ( E. B, ) it was held that under the 
law of the Mitaksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
nble property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar v. Punmmtmdas must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In SJui CJiamcmlal v. Pdslii Qmesh 
28 Bom, 453 it was decided that even under the Mayhkha a 
widow inheriting movable piroperty from her husband has no 
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power to di^ose of it by will. Lastly in Pandharinalh v, Gowid 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mitsk^E 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said ( on p. 75 ) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa* 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter mvos but not by will, Kst, ^ (921, 924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows: 
' A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy (her husband's property) till her death; after her the 
( other ) heirs ( of the husband ) would get it. A wife who 
preserves ( the honour of ) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale as mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death ; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
husband a- widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1359, aijpn (Iwn i gs#ferrHU>irti8Fat awi- 
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xi. l. 59. the first verse is 
quoted in Bhugwandemv* Myn^ Baee U Moo. 1. A. 487 at p. 512, 

8 Mad. 290, 292, 5 Patna 646, 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
, to. in 8 Mad. 290, 292, Patidharinath v, Govind 32 Bom. 59 (Avhich holds 
that according to the Mit. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherUed by her from her husband), 42 Bom. 136, 143, 

^ . 1360*. It was believed that one , to. whom ; no sdn was born did not go to 
heavdiii;{vida Ait. Br. *napatrasya lokdsti ’ quoted above on p, 654 n. 2239). 
An eacCej^tion’ was' made in the case, of tho.$6 who observed perpetual 
studenthood (Sp. Bh. S.1, 1. 4, 29) and Manu extends It to chaste widows 
(V. 159-160), YideViaftjiI>h.S;.25. 17, 
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have been accepted by modern deoiBiona; vide Odledor c^f 
Masulipatam v. Gavdy Vencala 8 Moo. I. A. 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena- 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and abpuji 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over hero- 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. Thera 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
' dSyida ’ that oooure in Kst, quoted above and in D. B;, which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends ( by death, remarriage, surrender &c. ). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs ( the reversioners ) whose estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations vis. the words of 
Eat. and the D. B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how- 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda- 
tions : but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 
the Mit.i3« 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
di^, the portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there . is 
any widow, alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does' not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
tbe Moslems } do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now '%i]^ 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased ^ould be given'shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en- 
larging tho righte of women, .they do hot deserve unqualified 
encouragement. They will produce frietion, cause fragmentar- 
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tion of lauds, make holdings uneconomic and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them, Prajapati **2 gays that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapip^as and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 


The words, of the Tai S. quoted above ( p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to daya (adayadl!^) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma. But 
iie Baud. Dh. 8.(8. B. E. vol. X4 p, 231 ) appears to have taken 
tlieiin as excluding women from inheritance. MahulXlSalso 
relies on it and declares that the saihskHras on women ( except 
marriage ) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, as the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindfiya ’ and * anrta *. Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut. 28. 19, ,S.p. Dh. S, II. 6. 14. 1 ) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inlieritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the DSyabhSga 
6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts ( like those of Yaj. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. 0. IL p. 294 says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthavi^a (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned ( lit. by being seized by 
the horn ), The V. P. says the same, AparSrka ( p. 743 ) holds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an anuvSda and excludes 
women only when there is a son. It ^ould be noted that the 
Par. M. (HI. Pi 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that the wife of the saoriffcef is not entitled to partake Of Soma 
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t^Qn in F&tnivata cap and that 'indriya' means Soma 
drink*^ )^t MadhavScarya in his comment on the Tal S.L 4 27 
^ 0 ^ ^ explains it somWhat differently 

as meaning that women being without strength do not take 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
t^t both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
'^e .Tai, S. or Baud. Dh. S, in speaking of the rights of women 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware. of 
ihiem, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the senpe in 
which the Par, M. explains it. The result of the reliance on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has h^h 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras. and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognized as heirs viz. the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s mother and 
paternal grand-father's mother, because they were es^re^ly 
mentioned as heirs in the smrtis or early commentaries. This 
sul^eot will be puiwied further a little later on. 

. .The fight (ff the wife to maintenance during heizhasbtmd’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh 568-.S69: 
If the wife was guilty of unohastity hut repented of h^r lapse, 
^e was still entitled to be maintained by the husband ( vide 
H. of DhUpp. 571rd?3). As regards the rights of.'mainten? 
anbe .of the widows of decea.sed members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law .which is passed over here. 
One or two pointy may be noted. The right of the; widows in a 
joint Hindu, family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
oha^y. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often oompelled.to go to court. In the ‘ Selections from 
Peshwa Daftar ’, yol. 43, there is an order ( letter No. 142 ) of 
Eftmafiaatrl, the chief justioe of the Peshwa’s court,, calling 
upoh one Bapuji Tambavekar under tlueat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments , of the widow of his elder hr(diher .( that 
had died only seven days after. marriage) and. to give .her a 
yearly maintenance of Es, 125. ; 

iJaMp/i^erar-Daughters do not inherit as long as any widpw 
of the deceased owner is alive. The - diE^ghter- also had - to 

1364. tff ^ m 'iredhraiit sotto 

nw. m.' HI. P.-S36. This sxplanatloa of vw. W. is noted by the wr. v. 
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iftwiggla hard for recognition aa heir ' juat as iihe^ 

Baud, and Tas. omit the daugliter as an heir. '£p. Bh‘ 
143 recognizes the daughter as ah optional heir 
( probUhly with-sapindas ). When Mann IX. 130 declares, ‘o^ne’s 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son ; 
how can another person take the wealth ( of the deceased ) when 
die who is the very self (of ihe deceased) lives’, it appears 
from: the context (IX. 138-139) that it is, the 
dai^ter appointed as a son ) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. - MedhStithi, NSrSyana and Kulluka intei^ret the word 
* duhife ’ in Mann IX. 130 as applicable to the putrikft only. Iti 
the Xirukta,*3®s Yaska cites Bg. in. 31. 1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and al^ 
derives the word ' duhita ’ in various Ways, but from his e^la* 
hatibn of Bg. IH 31. 1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrika’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to he recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
sonless man after the widow. Yaj. and Vi^nu both reoognizO 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. N&r, ( dayabhsga, 50 ) 
reOognizes^.the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
enround thUt she continues the lineage (of the deceased father) 
just like a son. When hTSr. ( dSyabhSga, 37 ) speaks of the 
dat^hter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con^ 
te:rt shows ( as remarked by the Sm. C. XL p. 396 ) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death. Bf. declares^^ ( S. B. £. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-36 ), ‘ the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter ; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: how can another man 
inhuit her father’s property while she lives;?’. Though the 
words Y&j., yi^pu and Br. were clear enough ancient oomt 
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iQientotoTs were not prepaid to accept them in their liteif4 
sense. ViSvarupa holds that Yaj. means only the putriks and 
employs the plural in order to oonvey that several daughters 
’may be appointed as sons. The Sm. 0. IL p. 295 informs ps 
IMt the same opinion was held by DhEre^vara, Devasvamin and 
PevarSta.^ The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word ‘duhitarah’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ‘putrika’, 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son (in XL 128), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Vas. and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon> 
dary. Yaj., Visnu, are silent as to whether any discrimina- 
tion was made between daughters as heira Eat (926 ) gives ^ 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit and the 
subsequent digests follow ^t The Dayabhaga^" ( ITT a. 4 . 
p. 175 } quotes a prose passage of ParaSara preferring an un- 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit, pressing.into service a text of Qaut 
on succession to stridhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed.**” Herejin the Mit. 
follows comndon sense and the natuu^ inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The DSyabhSga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit, but among m&nied daughters JlmtltavlUians, 
following an author called Dlkfita, prefers one who has had a 
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sou or who is likely to have a son to a widpwed or barren 
daughter or to one who has given birth only to daughtera This 
preference is due to the principle of the Dsyabhsga^ that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
buren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to confer 
spiritual benefit bn her father since she will have no son that 
will offer pindas to the deceased owner ( who will be the mater- 
nal grand-father ). The Mit on the other hand relies on near- 
ness of blood ( prattySsatti ) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the Y. F. p. 519, the Dsyabhsga is inconsisteht. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the umuarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
s6h.- The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri- 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (since che may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage ). Apararka ( p. 721 } and 
Y. B, ( p, 517 ) give three meanings of the word ‘ apratisthiia ’ 
viz.-' childless, poor, widowed’. In deciding whether a parti- 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse^®” to go into nice or minute questions of the 
re^teotive monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
•to the bth« only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between their positions. 

According to all High Courts in India except that of 
Bombay a daughter’s estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited. interest, can only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
pastos .not to her heirs? but to the next heir of her father.. In 
however, the dau^ter takes an absolute interest 
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in her fathex’s esfcate when she succeeds as heir and on her death 
the estete will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to -the decided 
oases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the time of 
his -death ( except in cases governed by the DSyabhaga ),^ The 
■reason assigned is that E^t. and other pmrti writers do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in the case of 
the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the*^?* Dayabhaga {XI. 2.8) Br. declares : ‘ a 
daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
-of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving hex husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
■a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
-succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid doWnby Bp. The D&yabMga .{XI. 
2.-31 } further says that the word ‘ wife ’ {in XL 1. 56) is merely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the wife 
apply to all women as heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a-tudra, has no right of inheritance to her father.’*” . 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in somie 
cases been held to be excluded from inheritance,’”® 

; it may be noted that in his Vaijayahti { on Vl$pu Dh. S. 
XVn. 5^) Kandapapdita appears to have preferred a deraghter- 
in-law to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in this. 
.Vide Jolly’s T. L. L. p. 199 and p. 386 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D. .0, Ms. No. 69 of the Vaijayantt. 
The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole- of India, 
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Accept in Bombay ( where she inherits as. the widow of- a gdrqja 
sapiv4<t )• ^he Bslambhat'^ critipizest Handapandita witb^t 
naming him and holds that a daughter-in-law inherits only as a 
.^ot^aja and S^pt before a dangditer. 

! ; Baghunandana in his comment on the Dnyabh&ga makes 
the position about unohe^te daughters quite clear The 
.sm^tis give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter 1. e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( hmSiri ). It has 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
vls.- not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
.inherit, yet in a competition between a- married daughter and a 
idau^ter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
.prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
; latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some sm^is like 
.BiucSikira^ employ the word kumSti in speaking of daughters* 
sncc^ion, while others employ the word * kemyU’, but both 
^ words are synonymous. In Gavind v. BMhi 46 Bom. L. B. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, . but was living as .ihe 
^ permanent concubine of another man, it Was held that the latter 
‘'’‘'^cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak Of 
oidy unmarried dat^^hters and married ^ughters and prefer 
the former to the latter/ Medh&tithi on Manu IX. 139 says that 
^2/3 means a girl who hmi had ho sexual intercourse with any. 
.-ma^ The Mit. makes three classes of. daughters succeed one 
\ after another viz. (1) tmmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 

[ daughter, (3) well-to-do married dau^ter. Judicial decisions 

have, added a fourth variety viz, unmarried daughter who baa 
a jacstitute. ThififpJJrth being a new onemust be 
!:id:&SiM|.aftew.the-.o1^^ threa.olasscsaxpres.sjly . mentioned by the 
texts and commentari^ on the basis of the maxim ( intrqd^ 
; 0 ]r pninyited persons must be seated at the end ef or after those 

■ ' ' . -■«■■ " ■■■ n ' : : ■ . .. .. .. .. 
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iare ’specially ■ inv^d) lioted by. Sal^a - on *rai;. .y; ^,-,411; 
aiia 'X 5;l‘ atid:by 6ar^^ on Ved5ntaBiitr& IV. 3,.5 affid 
etiiploifed by- the V. Mayukha (text p..l43) fear settling: Qie! 
place of the pateirnal grandmother after the brother’s soa.: • 

The daughter's son {dauhUra). On failure of daughtera 
daughter’s son inherits. Qaut., Ap,, Vas., are all silent. ab6njj6- 
the' daughter’s son and so are Yaj. and Vi§nu.. But it, Tia$r,b®ie;d' 
pl^ibly urged by Vi^varupa that, sinoe^ Vaj. htoself h^ ti» 
n> lM ).stated that the illegitimate son of a t^ra takes'.'tha 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there ^ist^ 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must! have. .been 
intended to be an heir by Yaj. taking after the daughters'. The. 
Madanaparijata (p. 673) relies on the word * ca ' in Yaj. to 
bring in the dau^ter’s son. Though .the printedl^t of' Visnu 
pih. S.. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit.,!the l^y^! 
bbkg ft and others quote a verse of Vi?nu,^ ‘ when there .is ho 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter’^ 
sons take the wealth (of the deceased owner); in offerf^' 
traddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as sbn.'s 
eons’. The V. Mayukha ( p, 143 ) includes a sutra about thb 
danhitra in Yisnu Dhl S. Govindaraja, a commentator of Msnu^ ' 
Is {»id by the l^yabhaga, to have held, roiying On this vei^.' ^ci ' 
Viqp n, that the daughter’s son inherited the estate even l^ora 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the Bayabhaga did 
not approve of this view. The Dayabhaga (XL 3. 37.) -notes 
that. Balaka held that as the daughter’s son was hot . expressly 
named by Yaj. he omne in as an heir after all those that, were 
expresdy n^entioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. S.. 1L3..17 distiur 
g^aisbed^ between the putrikaputra and daughter but It npi 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the daiihitra was 
an heir. . In IX 131-133 Manu et^ressly says that ' deaths 
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iSibuld fnbeiit the d&tire wealth od aiimleasi ma^, that he sboold: 
6&S dmpi^da to his 'father and another to the matenud S^nd* 
father and that in religioua mattem th^e is no diffidence 
between a eon’s son and a daughter’s son, since their father and. 
mother ( respectively ) spring from the body of the. deceased 
o^er; . ^e context and the wording of these verses show, as 
held by other commentators, that the daugl^’s 

toe referred to is the son of the appointed d^u^ter. But' 
Hanu IX 136 is sbmewhat clearer. It says, ‘ through a son boirn’ 
to 'a' dau£;hter from a husband of the same class, whe&d 
^e be appointed ( as a son ) or not, the maternal grand-fatto' 
toomes one having a son’s son; that son should' offer -pinda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. -The Mik 
takes the Vrord ‘akyta’ in this verse as referring to the oriii- 
har? daughter, while Medhatlthi and Kulluka hold that this 
Verse; also only refers to the son of the putrika and that k?ti 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agreement was made with her husband, while akj^ means one 
(who is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. Br. ( S. B. E. 3S 
.. p;379 verse 58) provides: ‘just as (the daughter) gets 
ovrnership in her father’s property (as an heir), though (there 
^ay be other relatives, so her son ato becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property 

, ■ The daughter’s sons inherit per oapHa and not per stirpes^ 
SuiipMe that A. has two daughters B and 0, that B has three 
sons and 0 has two sons, that then both B and 0 die in A’s 
lifetime ; on A’s death his estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughto’s son taking one fifth, 

: A daughter’s son is really a bandhu and a bhinnagofra 

mptn^i bat-owing to historical' causes and the high religious 
efficacy of the ^raddha offered by him he has been given a .very 
high place among heirs by express texts. 

Parents (pitmm). Great divergence prevails among medieval 
d^este on the position of , the father and the mother as heirs to 
-tbeir som YSj. gives ho clue as to which among the i>arents is to 
^preferred -if both are alive when their son dies. The text of the 
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Visnu DL^385 as read by most digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
issueless the mother takes his wealth, whfle Manu IX. 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat ( 927 ) observes, *3“ ‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs ) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and ( the 
brother’s ) sons ’. Br, ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) says,*®®^ ‘ when 
a son diM without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. ( p. 416 ), 
the V. 0., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabhaga, the Sm. 0., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srikara ^3®® held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the Dayabhaga, Sm. 0. 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three^ out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitarau ’ in Ys,j, is what is called 
an ‘ ejcaie^ ’ dvcmdva compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-f edged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred, Another reason is : A father may 

have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own son only and not to, the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit. says) the mother has greater 
nearn^ ( prattyisatti) to her eon than the father has. The 
Sm. C. (II. p. 897) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence ‘earasvatau bhavataj^’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that tHS first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the Ysjya 
and Anuv^ya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaie^ is 
dissolved); therefore as to pUarmt also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Ullakantha in the 
V, Mayilkha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that FSn. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word mats must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so.*^ But the V, P. says that though Panini may 
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II. p. 297. 

' 1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 
eaM>'^Ben ^^arat^y need majr be compounded together to form a 
whentheyare'employed td'cohvey the'sehse'of 'ca*^,as said in 'cartbe dvandva^' 
(Pan. II. 2. 29 ). Such a compound is called dvandva and mitil-pitarad is an 
exwxtple of it. pother sutra (I. 2. S4) of FSnini states that when words 
denoUiSg severfd individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained . and that is called an eka^^a compound, 
which' is of two Idnds,'s<^I^tf ('e.' g, liamsaica hamsa^a haih^u )'and virU^a 
(when the two words are of different genders }. The latter kind of ekalesa 
is of restricted use. Tn such a compound when 'a male' and female are aksd- 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word ' 
* pitr ’ when compounded with mitr (vide Kn, 1, 2. 67 and I. 2. 70). There- 
fore we have two forms to denote -the idea of parents viz. matipitarau or 
piiarm. In dissolving this compound {pitarau, ) we etnploy the phraseology. 
;‘i)^ti ca pita ca' and in the word ' matipitarau ’ the word for mother comes 
draff Therefore among parents as heirs mother should come firsts Yide 
pp. 242:-^ iff imy notes to the V, , MayHtha ( ed', of text ) where both the 
Mit.’paa|Kiga'Md Us. criticism by. the V. Maylkha are explained at length. 
In Balkris^pa y. haishinan . 14 3dm. 605 hdth .the Hit. Tand Iklayultha’s. 
criticism thereofare set out (pp. 608-609). i ' 
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contain no such direction, all grammatical worths like the 
EiSifikE dissolye the compound as *mEtE ca pitE ca* and gram- 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
•word mEtS comes first The argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son ( whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The Y, P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as matd, ca pUa ca). 
The Y. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the textof Yisnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a paUvrata and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup- 
ports Y. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre- 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Ghijerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Eonkan (because in these regions the Y. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is prefeired to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte- 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother? that is. 
If an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter Or 
daughter’s son, the adoptive mother would succeed^** to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyEmufyEyana adoption, if the. son adopted in 
that form dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 
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1593, yide Aitandf v, liari Buha 33 Bom. 404 (where* tn the case of 
, ^a simple adopted son, the. adoptive mother was preferred to. thg adoptive 
father); 
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as co-heiresses.^ It has farther been held that if, after suc- 
ceeding as adoptive mother to a dvySmusySyana son, the adop- 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvySmusySyapa son. 

The word ‘mother’ in the Mit. does not include a step- 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance^ except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but ^e would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
' gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote *^5 place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her &st husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the*®* Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Bemarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijfi&nedvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. I vol. XIV p. 83 ( the j§r!rangam 
plates of Mamma4i Hayaka in ^ake 1280) where a mother in- 
heriting a village granted to her son Paraiarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Baz^anUtha at Srirahgam. 

1393. Basaipa v, Gurlingaw a 57 Bom, 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). VideKantawav, 
Sangang<mda I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Hand v. Surgiani 16 All. 221 ; Tahaldat v, Gaya 
Pershad 37 Cal. 214 ; Seethai v, Nachiaril Mad, 286, all holding that the 
step-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1395. Vide Kesserbai v, Valab 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for holding that 
• step-mother * is not included , in the term • mother * in the Mit., but that 
she would inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapm<Ja and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself ). In this case numerous authorities are examined at length. 

1396. ;, yide Basdppa v, Rayava 29 Bom, 91 (F. B J for remarried mother 
inheriting to her son (by the first husband ) dying after her remarriage. 
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(bhrStara^) and brother’s sons. Aoc. to bofch YSj, 
and Yisnu, on failuife of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa» 
rently conflicting texts, Sahkha, Manu(lX. 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mlt. downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. sa3rs 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers ( i e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons ; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dsyabhaga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Masrokha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the Imlf brother has only the particles of the father’s body ( the 
mother being different ). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabhsga argues that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three mater^ ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pin^s and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindeis to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone ( but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased ). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre- 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
AparSrka (p. 745 ).^®* The reasons of the V. Mayukha for pre- 
ferring even the full brother’s son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘brothers’ principally stands for ‘brothers of the whole 
blood’ {sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of Mlma±si ^ is that the same word is 
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hot to be understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘ mother ’ applies only to the natural mother ( and not to the 
step*ny)ther), so bhrStara]^ should not include both full and half 
brothers. The V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Yaj. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words ‘so%ra’ ( Ysj. H. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word "anyodarya’ or 
(Yaj. H. 139). Therefore the word ‘bhrStarai’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sahgraha 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood. 

The Sm.^®^ 0. II. 300 refutes the view of some that the 
word ‘bhiatarab ’ in Yaj. is an ekctie^ dvandtn compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pap. I 2. 68* 
{hhrdtr-ptUrau imsr-duMtti^<im) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha**®* also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘bhratarah’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah* should be taken 
as an eftalesa of the lirupa kind { which is restricted only 
to rare cases ) and not of the sariipa kind. The BalambhattI 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhratarai ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 
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inte^retation.^*® The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and. 
well disposed to the’enlargement of the rights of women, though- 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father ( though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers ), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the Mitak^ara or elsewhere for the sons born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritanioe so as to be 
included in the meaning of the word * bhratara^ ’ used in the 
texts. But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
Vaijayantl the following order of succession among brothers 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother ( vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 308 and 387 ). Because Manu 
IX. 317 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. G. H. p. 399 places the paternal grand-* 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. Observes ^<>5 that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only.provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P, ( p. ,537 ) expresjses its 
dissatfefaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj., 
and Vi? 9 U are deeimed to, lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharamv. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353 at p. 359-368 (where the 
Mayukha, Mandapandita and Balambha|ii on the interpretatipn of ' brothers ' 
in Yaj. are referred to) : but vide Mnyi v, Cursandas 24 Bom. 563 and 
Bhagwaai v, Warubai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta- 
tion of the Balambhajjl has not been accepted by the courts as anthoritafive 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit, are concerned. 

1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kashiram 46 Bom. 716 at p. 718. In Narayan 

V. Laxman 51 Bom. 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitnte is entitled- 
to succeed to the prostitute’s property as a sapinda before' the property j^S' 
to the Crown by escheat, relying ( at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 
passage , from the Vaijayanti of Nandapandita on the Vlf^udbatmasutra 
Quoted in Dr. Jolly's T. L. L, on Fartitiou, &c. ' pp. 208 and 287. 
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take, while Mauu, Sankha and others are deemed to be only 
concerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as follows ^-(1) fall brothers; (2) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand- 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
greiat-grandfather, paternal uncle and the. half brother's son 
together. It shoidd be noted that this conjoint inhOTitanoe by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Oourt as unknown in practice and obsolete. ““ Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sister at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
( whether full or half ), brother’s sons ( whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s .sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led, the courts (including the P. O. )to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with tlie sons of 
a deceased full brother 'Wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the May ukha as translated by Borradaile ( vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8. 17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding ( the use of ) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fstthers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’". 

1406;, Vide SakharatH V, Sitabai 3 Bern, 353 at p, 363 ; /fesserSfr# v. 

4 Bom. 188 at p. 208. 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below. It is^^^ 
alm(%t the same as a passage of the Mitik^arS, which lias not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B. C, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, C, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time ( i. e. iHtrvyatnan’avakale jtoatiMrkcdctyU 
rtm^jaki-dJmic^}nba7idhdh ). Yet when the property is later ou 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G ) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dhanasaiukvuihu ) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy Council, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the Y. Mayukha, brothers and the . sons 


1407. Hifgerr 

■V. u^p. 142 ; it appears that Borradaile read ai><l 

misunderstood afuwuresruwiwns. Compare ‘ SRtR 

wgatwit ^ aifoit w swugot gWK' ’• 

Vide VT. st. p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit. The (folio 

I'Ol a) and nf. vr. p- 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandika v. Muitet L. R. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Thakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Rrovincos of Agra and Oudh before the V. MayUkha was composed, on the 
ground that the MayUkha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs,' 
There was thus a double error. The MayUkha was misunderstood and iur« 
ther the MayUkha had nothing, to do with Gujerat umges as it was com- 
posed by a Mahara^ra brahmana whoso family had migrated to Benwes, 
It may be. true to some extent as a . general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But of tea tiimes this is not so and varying statements the law are 
due to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for. the . 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-igrandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother’s son ; but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view, of the Mayukha. The Mayukha plac^. the father before the 
mbtberas an heir, but V. T, composed by MHakantha’s-own first, coumn 
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of a brother that died Wore- the propositus ( tihe brother inherit-, 
ance to whom is in question ) shared the. estate of the latt^^ 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this day. on ..the 
principle of. store decisis. The view of the. VaijayaniJ. about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being sapipdas. 
of each other has already been noted ( p. 727 ). Govindaraja on 
Manu DI 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are. spoken of as brother and 
sister. KuUuka on Manu HL 11 refers to this yiew of 
Govindaraja.'*® 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood aUd half ' blood made by the Mit. in tbie case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Stoll Bench'**® of the Bombay High Court held that the dis- 
tinoUon was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over- 
ruled this, decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends, to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor (and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood ). ^e 
Madanap^&ta'^' p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal r^cles.. .. 


{ Continued from the last page ) 

places the mother before the father (folios ISQ-i 40), Following this case'it. 
was held in Haridas v, Ranohordas 5 Bom, L. R. 516 that the son of a" 
p^eceased brother -inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 

, T^stnieiis not to be- carried beyond brothers and brothers* sons, 'lix’ 
ResatW v^'J^uhhai 282 the differrirrg translations of the Mayfikha 

were-referred to -iieid that the principle ot stare decisis 

rhqttired that the Frr^ Conncil decirion; should be followed' and the estate- 
of a-deceatsed brother was- allowed to devolve on the- sons of a brother that • 
bad‘'died--5e/o/*s the deceased along with the surviving brother, 

_ 1409. on III, ii, 

A - -1410, Vide Shankar v* Kashinath -51- Bom,. 194 {F, -B.), where the 
rdevant texts are diwussed, over-ruled in 'Mahant Garuddas v, Mdhant ' 
L. R. 60T ;a;i89, ' . ' . **;' ' 

: . 14^1, BarrjoirfN 

'TT.p. 674, ' ' ^ _ 
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It is notewoitliy that the Vlramitrodaya which generally 
follows the Mit. invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother’s son.*"* . 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are ^oken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama ’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit., 
the V. Mayukha ( p. 143 ) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series ( of heirs ) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the fa ther ’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order ( by Yaj. ), no place can be found few the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir.^**^ The 
V. Mayfikha relies .on. the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the -row 
of those who were specially invited. 

The question arises whetha the brother’s, son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. 0. n. pi 300, the Subodhini, the MadanapSrijSta (pi 673) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’is son, while 
AparSrka, YaradarSja ( Y. ITiri p. 453 ) and the Yalfayantl of 
Nandapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 


1412. i tf wWq i 

i wr. v. p. 528. 

1413. w iwrvt wrspwrt vsrafSt 

*nt ftwnflwt ' fi»SI. on VI. H. 

135: wfW Rnjw??rt gsi swif^ 

v >iiqw*«^dwg| > i «r. p. 143. , 

1414. For an«ivs*Trts% vide^ on if. X. 5. 1 ‘vVT R R iatg 

Vide also sRVon V. 2. 19, s n fi [ < ^ > T iBV on IV. 3. 3 and 

*s<rt*5Jlf' sranf^ m Mohemdas V, KHsfmdbdi 5 

Bom. 597 this maxim is quoted and it is ssdd that it appHeii only to the 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list bf bandihus 
enumerated by NUaltanfha ( p. 602 ). The maxim is , also rblied on in 
0obfMti o. 46 Bom. X. R. 699. . 

;■ 1415*. gfii %Vs .f 

^ I C. il: p. 300 lyide V.,P,* 
P.SI28 for almost the same Wrds. • ■ ' ■ 
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ly after the brother’s son, A Full Bench of the^*** Bombay 
High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while ttie Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The Dsyabhaga ( XT. 6. 6 p. 208 ) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

(?o^Yi;/as (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Ysj. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer- 
taih fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of Efuoh an example as ‘let the cattle be brought and also the 
balls ’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ’ 
(p3mh), are separately mentioned in order to emphasise that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in- 
tractable nature. Tide p. 536 note 966 above. Aco. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother ( as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and samSnodakas. The Y. Mayukha (p. 143) 
alsC says &e same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapindas. It may be remarked that Yaj. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit. and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas ( born in or having the 
same gotra as iSaa propositus) and those that are born in ( or are 
of ) a different gotra. These latter ( viz. bMnmgoira sapi^f ^ ) 
are designated as bandlim hup Ysj. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Yaj. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri- 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapipda. Yaj. 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (L 52) and defines the' limits of 
sapinda relationdiip for marriage (in L 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by Jlmhtavahana. In 1 68 Yaj. mentions both 
sapipda and sagotra ( in the matter of tiiygga ) and thereby indi- 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous and 
that sagotra had the same sense os gotraja. 

1416.^ Vide v. Mohmtal 54 Bom 564 (F. B.), in which 

BMMha Singh V. Laliu Sif^h L, R. 42 I. A, 208 was distinguished on the 
grpund thai it was not an express decision on the question whether the 

coinpaot series of: heirs ended with the brother’s son, 
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Lp. Dh. S, IL 6. 14. 3 provides that ' on failurerpf sons 
the nearest sapinda’ (inherits). IX 187 is the classi- 

cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, * whoever 
is nearest from among the sapjndas, to him the estate (of the 
deceased) shall belong’. This verse has been variously ex- 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans- 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief dijQdculty lies in the expression ‘sapipdadya^’ and the 
words ‘tasya tasya’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
‘ sapintot yab ’ and others as one word * sapipdadya]^ ’ ( sapipda 
and the like ). Some take one * tasya ’ ( of him ) as referring to 
the deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
‘tasya tasya’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres- 
ponding to ‘ yah ’ ( one more ‘ yali ’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre ). Though the printed text and most of the commen- 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
0. n. p, 301 reads it as ‘yo yo hyanantarab pip^t’ and quotes 
DhEreSvara’s explanation that ‘ pindfit ’ means * sapindSt ’. 
Kullufca and the DSyatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapiptot’ as 
* sapip^madhySt ’ ( from among sapipdas ) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. ( S; B. B, 33 p. 379 verse 68 ) 

1417. JRVRIW! I 3W*f. %:■ II* p. 14. 2. 

1418. swaart; SRV I Mann IX. 187. Vide BUhler’s 

note on this in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 3G6-368 for the varying inter- 
pretations of commentators. Bflhier is not right when he emphatically 
says: "On philologioal grounds it seems to me improbable that ‘ anantarah 
sapin^t ’ can mean anything else than ' nearest to the sapinda ’ and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased ". In the first place 
the singular ' sapindat ’ can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
{jatSvekavaoanain) i. e. as meaning ' saplndebhyah ’ (from among sapindas)., 
In Sp., Br. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
iithifitof who is required to be the sapinda or bandhava or saftulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in- 
heritor but rather as ‘ mrta * svaryata ‘ dhanin ’ &c. The yerse of 
Mann is variously read, emnttt: SRV 

p. 451, sRptttsf ( folio 100 a) : vt vl gftwsKi fjsai'dw • • •• d jt fH 

II. 301 : stPK ir CCT S : p- 254 reads as ^ ^ as in ‘ ?rw®«rw 

’'I* ^ A 

1419. stTPsterew i vwwwrwwir 
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B&YS, ‘ wKen there are several agnates, saJeulyas and bSndhcms 
i cognates ), whosoever of them is the nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue’. 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word ‘sapipda’. The Mitsksara and the DayabhSga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. U, pp. 452—458 and 472—477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
‘sapinda’is employed by Panini (IV, 1, 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of pofeu ( Pan. IV. 1. 162 ) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela- 
tionship as stated by the !E^6ika, A.ooording to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relation^p ( connec- 
tion through particles of the same body, ekaiarh‘ami/c&^nvaya) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter- 
mined by nearness or propinquity (pra^asatti). According to 
the Dayabbaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy 1 e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
Sraddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth, of the deceased and offering ^r&ddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered Sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
glands and; whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing ^addhas for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to ^is. It appears, hoWever, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religions efficacy of pindAs as the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Mann, Br. ( particular- 
ly the first and last) speak only of nearness (which more, 
naturally means ‘ nearness of blood ’ ). Yaj. omits the word 
sapipda altogether in mentioning heirs. Mann IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha ( wealth ), Viqnu Dh. 
S. XV.40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him’. This rule is emphasized even by 
those works (like V. May akha)^*^ that ma ke blood relationship 

f iij trgwr jrHw ' 
p. 145 ; 
sutitw P. 746 m , 

[ ascribes to ra- 
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thfl test, of heirship by saying that whoever even including I'fiie. 
king ( who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs.) that takes 
the estate of .the . deceased must perform' or arrange for -the 
performance .of. the funeral, ceremonies of the deceased up. 
to 10 days aft«r. death and the traddhas, as said by the Brahma- 
purana 320. 79 (tadabhave oa nrpatiii karayettvakutmnbimimj 
tajjattyair-naraih samyak-dahSdyah sakaiah kriyah )• The Mit. 
view is upheld by V. E., V..O., Par. M., Madansparijata, Saras-- 
vatlyil^a, V. Mayukha, BalambhattI and many other works. The 
themy of the Bayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka ( quoted above on p. 725 ), 
B^hunandana, Nandapandita. The Viramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit. but in certain cases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. F. p. 528 ) or in preferring three male 
dMcendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, * now it is absolutely clear that under the MitSksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation- 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
discover the preferenthd heir is theToapacity to offer "oblations 
Its position is peculiar.^ It says that the capacity to offer , 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Yfepu quoted by the Mit. ( not found in the printed 
Dharmasutfa) pr^oribes: ‘If there be no son or gran^on 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughtra’s. 
sons are regarded as son’s sons This is in line with Manu tSL 
136 ( cited above on p. 720 ) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pind^ the re^on for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was v^ue and not elaborated in any w;ay. ; , ^e 
idea that blood relationship settled the ri^t to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Yftj. Yaj. ( IL 127 ) in . speaking 
of the kqetraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both ( the 

1421. 'Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 208 at p. 227. 

1422. ssfk q«t qnwevt vfNsn, 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers piijda to both. He does nc^ state that because he 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours tiie view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up- 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue ). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India ( except in Bengal ), 

The argument of the Dayabhfi.ga ( which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota**®) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on hi m is briefly as follows. It relies princip- 
ally on Baud. Dh. S. and Mann. In the section on the partition 
of wealth ( which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the BU^r-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further ( in IX. 106 ) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that ( in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
( Manu IX 20l ) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the D&yabhSga emphasizes at every 
step. It^*®* says: “There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual ^neflt derived froni making gifts and the like; but 
when, the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, ‘ from the wealth 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. gvivurei awth i ^ 

I qurwnr XI. 6. 31-32 p. 216. 
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verse of ipfj is q. by p. S95» eqe. R p. 447, p. 81, 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual SrSddhas The subject of 
6r5ddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
DSyabhSga clear. Among the several kinds of irSddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. EkodcU^^ and Parvava.*^^ The fast 
( ekoddiqta ) is performed for the benefit of a single 
persom There are sixteen such ^raddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista §raddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The pSrvana Sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the amoaidsyd, of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on theamavosi^a of Bhsdrapada 
or on a saAkrUnH. In this Sraddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. sapin^O’na or sapiv^kxmtfoa. This is a ibSddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person oi on 
the 12th day from his death. By this drSddha ihe person 
recently deceased ceases to be aj7?uto(a d^artedspirit}and 
is elevated to the rank of pUfS (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista SrSddha, while sons, grandsons 
and greatrgrandsons can perform the pErvapa §r£ddha also. 
The D&yabhEga refers ( XI. 1. 84 p. 163 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the pErvana drEddha, confer 
great ^iritual benefit on the owner ( compare note 1343 above ). 
Elsewhere (XL 7. 17 p. 311 ) it designates the pErvSna as 
'traipnrusika’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three, ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha- 
sizes ( XL 1. 43 p. 165 ), by quoting verses from VySsa,^*^ that 

1425. ‘ qsK ’ ffiwr. on vt. 

1. 251 j I < 
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» widow by leading a obaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame, every day to her deceased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world* 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu ( q. by the Dayabhaga 
XT. 1. 7 and by the Mit. ) declares that a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly FrajSpati ( cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V. Mayukha and other works of the Mitaksara school ) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im- 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
mpnthly, six-monthly and annual Sraddhas of her husband. 
Similarly the I^yabhaga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son ( or who is likely to have a son ) 
to inherit because her son will offer pin^a to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
goQi428 gg an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pipda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying***’ that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the D. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but is 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places, assigned by special. 
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texts to certain heirs. ^ For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B. is ; son, grandson and great grandson ; 
widow ; daughter ; daughter’s son : father ; mother ; full brother ; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the ^raddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
irUddMdhiktttins. Ihe order of those who are entitled to offer 
liraddha to a deceased separated male ( irSddhadMJt^nn } given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand- 
son; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brother’s son; half brother’s son; 
father; mother; daughter-in-law; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister’s son; paternal uncle; paternal uncle’s 
son ; other gotraja sapipdas ; sodaka; any gotraja ; cognates such 
£is maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(i e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order) ; pupil ; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law ; friend ; any brihmana who takes a br£hma.pa’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu HI 
uttarSrdha pp. 38^386, Dharmasindhu IQ uttarSrdha pp. 368-369, 
^addhaviveka p. 48. Q the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pipdas regulating the right to succeed is. to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate- 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the Dsyatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 

1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v< Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 
Nalinaksha v, RajanikatUa 58 Cal. 1392 for the proportions 
doctrine of spiritaal benefit cannot be applied consistently is all cffises snch 
as the succession of females to ..males, the succession of saminodakw &o. 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jlmutavahana or Ms foUbwere in the 
: Efengal school, the ^inciple of . propinquity and of natural (pve and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. l95 after quoting By. cited above 
observes that both tbe: superiority of pin^ offered and nearness of line 
are tobe con^ered in>hetitapce, ' 
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to receive pfajda or the capacity to participate in the -pipdas 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pipdasa 
For example, if a man performs sraddha for his ancestors,.. 
then dies, but no one performs his sapipdana and therefore 
he does' not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efidcacy.*®^ Owing to considerations of space it is 
noi possible to go into great detail about the several proposi- 
tions Mtabiished in relation to the theory of religious benefit, 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
followiQS propositions may be set out in one place : 

(1) Benefits are conferred ph the deceased by means of the 
orthepSrmtJO SroMha. The capacity to perform the 
paryapa Sraddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to irdieritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
find the ^pil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista Sraddha. But those who are competent to 
perferm the parvana Sraddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddi^ta Sraddha. There- 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
^dow or daughter. 

{tf Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man' by presenting 
pipda directly to him or by offering pipda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternsi ancestors ( mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father ) to whpm he was bound to offer pipdas 
during his Iffe ( but with whom he does not participate in the 
pipda offered to them*® ). 

(3) The pinda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than ihe pipda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There- 
fore the son, .grandson or. great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. The brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 

^ • t43i. ^ am Vi e% fu*. w w 
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fnwm XI. l. 38 p. 163, p. 396. 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased in which he (the deceased- 
owner ) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother, 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s son ( who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his' maternal grandfather ). 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors ha-ye greater- 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother’s 
son is preferred -to a sister’s son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are -the paternal 
ancestors of the owner ). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfa;ther or great- 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son pr grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great- 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 


The Dayabhiga, strarting with Baud. Db. S. ( I 5. 113 ff), 
Mainu ( JX. 186-187 ) and the MatsyapurSpa elaborates its - own 
definition in the following*®* way, A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra ( viz. his own father’s gotra ) ; similarly, a man’s 
sister ( i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprang from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra ( yiz. that of the sister’s husband ): the 
same is true of a father’s sister’s son and the paternal grand-, 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 
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of the debeaaed, as the owner’s 'father is the former’s maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda with the 
owner. A father’s sister’s son offers a pinda to the paternal grand- 
father of the owner^ who ( paternal grandfather ) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father’s sister’s son. A maternal uncle is not 
sprang even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his son 
or son’s son being connected with a pipda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapinda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pipda to his mother^ father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son fe a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also.*^ 


Ihe result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotrqja and a bandim. Y&j. ( IL 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. Pie Bsyabh&ga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand- 
father (i. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor) who is 
literally a gc^aja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraja. 
When the DayabhSga- designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kuja of the owner &ough not of the same gotra, he 
dow violenpe to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is bom in his own Mo. The DsyabhSga 
only quibbles over the word * gotraja ’ in Ysj. which it reads in 
the singular ( gotraja^ ) and not in the plural ( gotrajsb ) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The DSyabhSga 
th^ gives the go-by to the text of Yaj. and shufides in several 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B. regards Manu IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial tesct and Y&j. n. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is ^ sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pipda to him ( viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are boUnd to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound tp offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. ' The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups .'—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner: sub-group 11 contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pipda; subgroup lH comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestcnrs all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group 17 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal a>noestors of the owner. Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons ( as the minimtun ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c, the number of possible sepindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-groups ‘11-17 
will be bandhus according to the Mit&keari and will be post- 
poned to gotrajas under the MitiksarS. It should be noticed 
that Jimutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal greatgrandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s greatgrandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the Owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
bas^ of Manu IX. 139 that the dauhUra ( daughter’s son ) saves 

an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does. 

- ^ ' --- 
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iContimed from the last page) 

daughter’s sou and that the latter though a sapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand- 
father of the propositus.. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2ad ed. 
of 1922 pp, 701-702 ) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Courtis prepared to follow him. A similar con- 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs. For example, the son’s daughter's 
son and the son's son's daughter’s son offer pindas to the owner him- 
self dirtily as a maternal ancestor (just as the’daughter's son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter’s son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do sp if the reasoning in 15 
Cal. 7iS0 he . followed, Sairvadhikari (p. 709) however would place them 
Immediately after the daughter’s son. 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or ( even mediately ) sprung from the 
- family of tixe owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ’ handhi * is 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and tlie like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the kula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal unele and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son axe exhausted, and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses ( IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efiSoacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the DsyabhSga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant-relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
evert under the Mitaksara in the whole of India ( except in 
Bombay and to some extent, in Madras for which see a little 
later on). - ; ^ 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to his hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors ) and that { leavings ) are oast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
( Manu in. 216 ). So also the three male desoepdahts beyond 
the ^eat-grandson offer" the leavings ( called fdv4ulepa ) to the 
owner ; these three remote pater na.1 ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants ( spoken of as ‘ vibhaktadSyUda in 
Baud. Bh. S. I. 5. 114 ) are designated salcuiya by Baud., and 


1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v, Kariind Naih 18 C. W. N, 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
patwnal grand -ancle’s daughter’s son (thpagh not expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle (who is ex- 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapinda .by D. B.), since the former 
offers a pin(3a ,to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bOhnd to offer a pinda in which the omtit participates after his 
own death, while the latter offers a pin^ fp the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the oiWner was bound to offers pinda in which, however, the 
owner, did. notpartlcipate after his death. . . .. , . ’ , ; 
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tihe D. ( XI. 1. 38 ). According to B. B. sakulyas succeed 
after all sapindas are exhausted. Justus a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
( from 4th to 6th ). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas { strictly so called in the section on inherit- 
ance) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60 ) and by the Markandeya-purSna ( 28. 4 According 
to Manu IX. 187 saJiulyas succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. ( XVIL 9-11 ) prescribes^*" that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. NSr. (dayabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The Balambhat-^ says that gotraja and 
saladya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some- 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XL6. 15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XL 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit. on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of theD.B. (as defined 
in XL 6. 21 ) under its gotraja sapipdas. 
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The Mit. states that the gotrajas are the paternal grand- 
mother, the sapindas and samSnodakas of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother is the first 
among golrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para- 
phrases the word gotraja ( born in the gotra } as sarmmgotra 
( having ttie same gotra ) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of the 
father’s line ( muMm ) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons ixfherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapipdas belonging to the same gotra ( as the 
deceased) up to the 7& degree’. According to the Mit, sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner ). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner’s 
(1) 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapipdas and the 
daughter’s son, though a hJdnmgdra sapi'^^, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

' Even under the MitSlkearS in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools ), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapiipdas ( except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay iiie sister ( full or half ) is brought 
in as a gotraja,. by the Y. Mayiikha ( though the MitskfarS is 
entirely silent ) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Br. ( ^oted above on p. 733 ) that to the nearest person in blood 
the iifiieritance goes and men proceeds: * She is also a gotraja 
as being bom in the gotra in which her brother ( the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a mgotra (of the deceased 
brdther ), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (in Tsj. ) 
^ &e condition that leads on to the t^ng of the' wealth of the 
deoeased Here the V. Mayukha plays upon the word goh'ctja and 
takes its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. The 
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widow and mother are not gotrajas(in this sense of being bom in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deceased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands ). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V, Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit. would be as follows r— Pull brotlier, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a ^re when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and NSr. ( dsyabtoga, 13 ), 
Vispu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. H 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down ( Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Act II of 1929 } that in territories governed by the law of 
tlie Mitsk^a and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall* be entitled to 
rank as heim in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay (where the sister was recog- 
nised as a gotraja sapipda and the first two as bandhus ) and 
except in Madras ( where the first three were recognized only . 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a, 
sapipda under the D§,yabh£ga and was treated as a l^ndhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not a&ot the DSySr 
bh&ga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Aet 
are hot heirs even how under the PSyabhfiga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paterpsl: 

1443. ' ffin ‘ %«»ts 

(tn^wPTis). 
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grandmother and before the. paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bed 
Mahaloxini v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L, R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable . way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word santetm in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand- 
father’s line, It has been seen above ( p. 731 ) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son ( father’s son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father ) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother’s son’s son ( i, e. after three descendants of the father ). 
The Mit expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand- 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapipda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
( excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made ). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit is that the nearer line excludes the niore 
remote ( e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express- 
ly mentioned by the Mit as taking before the great-grand- 
father, his son and grandson ). The' ^estion is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
sbn dr grandson Of the great-«rand-father or whether the 6tli 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather, There were three views on this point* 


1444. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L, R. 42 1. A. 208 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held (p. 227) that the descendants in each ascending line up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line in order of kiccession. mS!- 

* n. p. 300; In Sm. 

_ _ It corrupt. The Subodhlnl 

aisp says ^ > p. 74; vide irr* p. 674 also 

for the same view. 




C. XI. p4 300 the passage as printed is somewhs 
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The first view, relying upon certain words of the Sm, 0., held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. Tlie 2nd view was that in each line three genera- 
tions were to he first exhausted, because the word imtm in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view was that in each line six descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees-). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow ) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the MitaksarS throughout India (except in the 
Bombay School ), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. The 
BalambhattI declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word golrajal}. When golntja was rendered as sammagotra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or. 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed,. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
( such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle’s Widows ) have 
been recognized as heirs in tlie Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow ’or mother or 

1445, The third view Was propondded by Telang J. in Raohema v,; 
Kalin§appa 16 Bom. 716, which is referred to by the P, C; in 42 I; A, 208, 
at pp. 220 and 226. The P. C, do not dissent from Telang J. but do not’ 
expressly approve' of bis views as it was not necessary to' do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the ^eat-grandfather- 
and it -was held by the P. C. that he -was to be preferred. The and view 
appears to be supported; by the words of Apawka p. : 74S ‘qd snar argw 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of ‘ positive acceptance and usage ’ by the Privy Council 
than on the ground of any texts They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapipdas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after all 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father’s father, paternal uncle ox his son &o. These widows of 
gotraja sapipdas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XYHI 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

SainSnodakas. According to the Mit. gotrajas are either 
sapipdas or samanodakas. The word ‘samanodaka’ has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, 'the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of saminodaka^^^ 
ends when birth (in the family) and name are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on .impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the samanodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males ( beyond sapipc^s ) whose 
birth ( in the same family as that of the deceased ) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, ' the sapinda 
relation^ip ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1446. Vide Lallubhai v. Mattkuvarbai 2 Bom. 388, 447, which went 
np to the Privy Council as LallubJwy v, Cassibai L. R. 7 I. A, 212 at 
p, 237. In GaHdhi Uaganlaf v, Baijadab 24 Bom. 192 (F. B.) at p. 212 
it yias observed ; ' The grandmother's claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognised as 
gotraja sapindas . 

1447. Vide A^^aji v, Mohatdal 54 Bom. 364 (F. B.) for the daugbtet- 
in-law being preferred to a bnjther!s grandson; Kashibai v. MoreshvariS 
Bom. 389 ( where the paternal uncle’s grandson wae preferred to a paternal 

, uncle’s widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow’s husband belonged); Basa^gavda v, 
Bo^ttngavda 39 Bom. 87 where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
^temal uncle’s son (as she belonged to a nearer line). 

ftrw® • ^ fSwsfirt Matjeitg i 

41^^% wit 1 Slur, onvf, n. 13 6. These verses are 

attributed to by «v. p, 434 . , 
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samSnodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) reach; 
the gotra is said to extend up to that’. The samSnodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand- 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
from the 7th to the 13th. The Privy Council have 
ruled in a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
school, samSnodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree ( from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). • - - 

The word ‘ samSnodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person’. The word is employed 
by Vas.^*®* 17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Batulhii ( cognate ). It has been seen above ( on p. 742 ). 
how the Dayabtoga shuffles cognates among, the gotarajas. 


1449. Vide Atmaram v. Bajifso L. R. 62 I. A. p. 139 where it was 
said that in the e\'ent of a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the usage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case, of 
BaiDeokom v. AmrUram 10 Bom. 372 where the word samanodaia was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over- 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahira-mayulsba which quotes only Mann V. 60 and does not 


q^aote Brhan-Manus 

1450, aRC 

1451. The word • baadbu is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Rg. 1. 113. 2 Night and Dawn ( ) 
are called samanabandhtl (bound together or having a common relative). 
IhRg I 154, 5 {umkramasya sahibandhur-ittha) the word appe^s to 
be ised la the sense of ’ friend In Rg. I. 164. 33 ’“bW - ^d 

are employed one after another. The sage Vasistha tefls Aiwn? ( W VH. 
72. 2 ) that their mutnal friendship is ancestral and the|r relstiqh ^ common 
tvuvorhi mh sakhya pitrymi smmno. bandhumta iasyn 
Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4. Vm. 21. 4. VIII, 100. 6. IX. I4 2 U 
veda V, 11. 11 Atbarvan is said to be the bandhu 6f the gods and Va 
Btdd to be both tlie friend (5«*!A«) md baadku (relative) of the n 

Atharvaveda yi. 15. 2 and VI. 34, 3 the same half verse occurs,^ whoever 

( Coiaitmd on ^ 


% 
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literally so called According to the Mit. bandbus are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra. 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities except those of the ‘Daj^bhaga school only 
on failure of samanodakas ( or sodakas ). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samanodakas, are all agnates ( and in some cases 
their wives ) i. e, persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit- 
ance of bandhus are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Satatapa 

( ContifMed from the last ^age ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us V sahandkuscasabandhusca yosman^ 
ahhiddsoH), In the Vaj. S. IV. 22 {asme ramasvasmc is handhu^ ) * the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu. Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and V^hagrbya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and mitrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj* 
the word bandhu or bandhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz. relative in general (in I. 82> 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
111. 11, 239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II. 135, 149, 264), Manu IX. 
158 and XII. 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The Ip. Dh. S. I, 7. 21. 8 and 11, 5. 11, 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
word *yonisambandha* for persons connected through a female. On the 
other hand Fanini V. 3. 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebhyah ) appears to em- 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. ^ blood relation * (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is * jnati * which 
generally means * agnate * or 'relative'. Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117, 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman prays * svapantvaByai fUatayalj^ svaj^tvdyam-^abhito janalh \ In I, 
1. 35 Fanini appears to use the word jSati in the sense of agnates * 

in, Gaut. II. 43, Ip, Dh. S. I, 3. 10. 3 *jfSati' occurs and 
is expl^ned by Haradatta as agnatic relations, in Manu HI. 31 {fndtibhyo 
drdvtnam dativa) 9.ppea.xs to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV, 179, Yaj. II. 149 juati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means ' agnates Two other words are ' sajata ' and ' sanabhi'. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S, I, 6. 2. 1 and ,1. 6. 10. 1 (ugrchaih sajdtcsu 
bh^ydsam ) and in the Atharvaveda I; 9. ’3, III. 8. 2, VI, 5. 2 and means 
' agnates or kinsmen The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89, 4 and means 
also the same thing as 'jniti* in Ap. Gr. VII, 20. 18, Manu V. 72. Br. (S. 
:B. E^33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Nirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Aparirkapp. 669-670) the word sawSdAf is used in a wider sense (as in- 
cTtfdhSg paternal and maternal relations). The Amarako& gives sapinda as 
a aynaap d teiiabM. ifflf Wsrm 

s, I »<h IV. 21. (pa ekplaias 

#!I^, Wd reliespa tnf^fSr VI.:.3. 85. 
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or Baudhayana. They may be translated as follows: ‘The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle— these are to be known 
as mrndxeMm ( one’s own bandhus ) ; the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother’s sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle— these are to be known 
as one’s pUrbandhus (father’s bandhus); the sons of one’s 
mother s father s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle— these are to 
be known as the mMrbandhtis ( mother’s bandhus The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. atma*' 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matfbandhus and that atmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin" 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus -succeed before the 
matrbandhus.**® The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandfm in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P. 
expressly**®* states that if the enumeration be held to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly nmed as an Ulmdmdku in 
the verses quoted above, but his father ( the maternal uncle )> 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case**®® that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452. gsjT anwmfwrg: fisTT: I i^Nr anw- 

HTHWB « » 5WIS ?;sr: « %" 

•nswTO « uia* ggt u ijNt 

q. by the Ott q,. 11. 136. These are ascribed to <A«nqsr by the qqr. nr, 
in. p. 528 and *?. p. 455 and to by ttf. qr, p. 674 and 

1453. usf wwTfWTWummqqs’swt 

qwiiq Iffit apit • ftui. on vr. II. 136. Almost the same v|qrds occvir 

in the *fq.,trT. p. 674. 

6<it ar wt aaifSeipreras vevwwprt iPtrSa w ^ • 

1 ^. sr. pp. 530-531. 

1455, Vide (?f^d^an' Lali V. THe Otnmment 12 Moore’S 

I. A. 448, 
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bandbu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In BdasiibrcJmanya v. Svbbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the Mitaksara the principle of 
l>roximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two atmabandhus is entit- 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious eflScacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are ectual in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
Boa This was followed in Virangcaida v. Yellappa L L, E. (1943) 
Bom, 259 ( F. B. ) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
was preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
ovrn descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhus. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist 
in Cambodia ( in Sake 586 ). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit. Vide * Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Cbatterji ( Cal. 1928 ), All 
the above (such as the son’s daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhcdya Lai 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been held, that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an Stmabandhu' of the deceased. In an early OBise^*®® 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapipda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant ( i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1456. Viie Utnaid Bahadur v. Vdoi Chanda Cai. 119 (F. B.), 128 
Where' It was held that a man’s Sister’s danghter's son is a heritable bandhu 
bBtareiaath made, (which was an tbiter diotum) that the sister's 
daughter’s son's son would not be a bandhu o£ the propositus because the 
latter was got ,4 i4wendant ,oI the_ grandfather of the formM, his father 
ormother, ^ ■' 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council, flutter said that sapinda rela- 

tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 

The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu DC 187 by the 
Balamhhattl and the SubodhinI ( vide above note 1418). But 
difiSoulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari, The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of ban^us is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Hit. and connected with thq deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. 0. is not, it is sub- 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong founda- 
tions. The Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
^sapinda’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol, IT, pp. 454-455, What is material is 

1457. Vide Ramchandra v» Vinayak L, R, 41 1. A. 290 ( « 42 Cal. 

384 at pp. 41 8-421 ) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva- 
dhikari (T. L. L. p. 030ff) is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the follov^ing fami- 
lies, via. {1} claimant’s agnate family, (2) claimant's mother’s agnate 
family, (3) claimant’s father’s mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo- 
ther’s mother's agnate family. Following this opinion, it was held; in , ^ 

Low^i V, Mithahai 2 Bom. L. R, 842 that the great-grandson of a sisUj^ Ja 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But thm decisipn ^ against the de%ifion ' 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is ynong. Vide Chinna v, P^dmunahhi^ 

44 Mad. 121 pp- 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re- 
quirement of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal. 119 and the views of S^^:vadhikari.. It is to be regretted 
that owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu law, the opinions, of ihdividuallearned authors 
like Mayne and Sarvadhikari were followed without pjersonal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were baaed, 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindasbip a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. 0. case the claimant claimed sapinda- 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the P. 0. * the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor * ( L. R. 41 1. A. 290 
it p. 312 ) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 


1458. VideBfy Mohan v. Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
AUahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India A9 Mad. 
6521 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the *wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of, view yet about what the P. C. meant in 41 I. A. 290. In 
Seetam Nagamma v. ReddamL L. R. (1943) Mad. 759 (F. B.) it was held 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All. 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other hand, in Hamnant v, Vasudev 
I. L, R. ( 1943 ) Bom, 465 it has been held that the P, C. means that heri- 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother must be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Wide Debt Das v, Mukat 
Behari I, L. R. (1943) All, p 131 which lays down several rales deducible 
fromi an examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bev?ildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Sakharam v* RalkHshna 49 Bom. 739 { F.B, ) it was 
held that a father »s sister^s son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the inatern^ uncle, but the P. C, decided in Balsuhratndnya v, Suhhayya 
L. R. '6,5^* A. 95 , that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father's sister’s sdh; ^ 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of MitramUra in his 
commentary on Yaj, L 53, in the implication of the words of 
Kullaka^**® on Mann V, 60 and in the remarks of the 
BalambhattI ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. 0. has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here : 
(1) atmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitybandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (3) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote ; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s sou 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree ); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex pwrte paiterm ( on the father’s side ) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte malerm ( on the mother’s side ) ; (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 3nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban- 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
DM Das V. Mukab Behari I L. B. ( 1943 ) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son’s son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh- 
ter’s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and uiineOes- 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 
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bandhus. One or two matters, however, call for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
son^*®» or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the MitaksarS, but under the Dsyabhaga he would not be 
so, as he offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the DSyatattva refers to the text of Br. (quoted 
above in n 1419 ) in which the word * bandhavah ’ occurs, 
remarlcs that the relatives of the father and mother of ( the 
deceased ) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied.^** 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance { 2nd 
od. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
tjhat he raised a stiq>endous structure on very slippery and 
m^gre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting. It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mife are : ( 1 ) the definition of sapinda given by it on Taj. I, 53; 
(2) file remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas (as 
contrasted with gotrajas) ; (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
atihabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus anti these 
latter inherit before matrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide 11 Mad. 287. 17 AU. 523 , 30 Mad. 406 (for the daughter's 
son’s son's succession) and 31 All. . 454, 58 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter’s son’s succession), 

S ’iS ‘ tests: 5^ — mswpstsrt i » yva ss p. 196. 

1461, Vide Kesar Singh v. The Seoreiary of State for India .49 Mad. 
652 at pp. 661,. 686-89 for dissent from Sarvadhik^i's views, , . 
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the nine bandhiu enumerated in the verses of Satatapa or Baudha- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex- 
pressly mentiond should not have been used to exdtide any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeratiom Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather. Satva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these ( p. 627 ) viz* 

* two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent ( except in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned ). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is ho reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s sbn, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They hew no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa, But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terms 
atmabandhu, pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Ace, 
to the V. May ukha^*® the words pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthi-talouru^ compounds ( pituh bandhavah 


« -Rr. P. 144. In Gt^adhar Prasad v. Gaari Sharikar 
54 All. 698 (F. B.) Mukerji J. (at pp. 72 J^ 26 J prefws t^ dissolve Jhe 
word or wigsivij as either ttanfiiRS’W or (ft?* Pi*** 

wsgt) rather than aa No San^it aa^wity is quoted f or doing 

this and this view of his is opposed to the view Of the »v. *1*®. 

some other works. 
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dr matul bandhavaifei) i. e. according to it pitrbandhus or 
mat^bandhUB are ban^us of the father or mother and must also 
be bandhus of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from Satatapa or Baudhayana occurred. In Manu 
Y. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrifLoial priest and bUndhavas for the 
duration of It is possible that the three verses only 

illustrate what is meant by bandhavas in such a connection. 

The Balambhattl ( vyavahara p. 214 ) here also explains 
that females are included in the word * bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of ‘ putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Coitrte have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay.- 


Sfrangera aa Heirs — ^In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states that the teacher (of the veda) is the heir of ttie deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on 5p. Dh. S, II. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a adbrahmacarin ( fellow 
student whose MpoMoyaraa was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher ) inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a brshmana was to be given to some iroiiiya ( a 
brShmapa learned in the Yeda ) as laid down by Gaut. ( 28. 39 ) 
and in default of a frotriya in the same village, as said by the 
DsyabMga -^ 6. 27, to any brShmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, ‘in the absence of all (heirs), brahmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth ; in this way dharma does not suffer : the rule is that' the 
wealth of a buShmapa should never be taken by the king ’. 

( ^yabhaga, 51—52 ) is to the same effect. To the same 
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effect are Visnu^"* Dh. S. 17. 13-14, Baud, Dh, S. I. S. 120-122 
and ^ariHia-Likhita, Davala (q, by V. R. p. 597 and V. 0, p. 155). 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times, Manu (IX 189) and ( S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 380 verse 67 ) say that the wealth of ksatriyas, va%as and 
Sudras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless. property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per- 
formance of his funeral rites and Sraddhas as stated by 
931. Kaut. IIL 5, Nar. (dayabhaga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property ) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word* women’ stands for avaruddhastrl (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives ( who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
‘ palni'. is not employed in the verse,. These verses pf Ntr. 
and Eat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 

1466. uyrpir i wrgrwwf 

17. 12-13 ; » n 

wigroR# suffter wch ^ msiwfUiH i 

I. 5, 120-122 ; this is q. by p. 597 (except the half verse 
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1467. Vide Collecior of Masulipatam v. Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore'6 
I, A. 500 at pp. 526--5a7. 
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1470. Vide 2 Bom. 573, 607, 12 Bom. 26 (in both Kt. is quoted),’ 
26 Bom. 163, L, R. S3 I. A. at p. 163 for the concoMlne’s rigPht.. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whbae husband was alive was not treated as a ooncUbine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs of . h^ deceased paramour, but this d^i^o^. , 
has been recently overruled by a Foil Bi^nch in 47 Bom. L. R. p; 5 (E* B*)-’ 
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Yaj. (n. 137) states a Special rale**’^ which is an exception to 
the geneiral rule of inheritance laid down in IL 135-136 viz. 
‘ ( the heirs } who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yali 
( ascetic ), a ( perpetual ) vedic student are in order the ( vedic ) 
teacher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text i. e. the Scarya ( who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs ) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brotheir are respec- 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the DsyabhSga also the reverse 
(urder has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same aSrama as 
the deceased may take ii According to the Madanaratna^*’^ 
the order of heirs is the direct one, that is, the teacher, good 
pupU and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Vi§nu Dh. S. (17. 15-16) 
e^ressly says so. The Mit. adds that a brahmacarin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual {mUftfdka) and upakm'iMya ( who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 
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YsjSavalkya’s words apply oiily to the former, that if the latter 
( upakuTvSna ) leayes any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so a Vn a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Yaj. m. 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
( m. 10 ) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his 
and books on Yoga and the like ; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alone can be 
ascetics with the result that tbeir pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case**’® of Sudra Mcetios their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mc^has and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-952. 

Reu 7 mnr-A reunion properly so called can take plaOe only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Eeunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(2) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten- 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is npt 


1473. Vide Dhetmna^tctfn v. VirapandiyMn ZZ Mad, 302 (bolids that 
the ordinary law of snccessioa applies to a 45dnt ascetic, }; Ramditi vi 
Batdeoadttsji 39 Bom. 168; SomasunAaram ViVaithiUt^a 
at p; 869; Haria Chandra v. Atir 40 Cal. S4S ; but sea Saptiasivatn v. Seore- 
tary of State 44 Mad. 704 (holding that the disciple of a ^dra ascetic who 
dies without leaviag any. Wood relatioBs is an- heir Hindil Law, 

bat tl^t shrict proof jwoWd be requlased of the claimant's spiritaal rela- 
’tionship). 
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reunion in liaw, as said by the Sm. 0. IL p. 302 and Vivada— 
oahdra”’* p. 82. The VivSdaoandra quoting Visnupurana says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The Mit., the 
Ifeyabhaga””, the Sm. 0. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Bp. ( S. B. K 33 p. 381 verse 72 ), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while the V. 0. 
( p. 157 ), the V. Mayukha ( p. 146 ), the V. P. ( p. 533 ) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with member who was a 
patty to the original partition. A reimited person is called 
or saihsr^tm^*’^ (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
cO'parcener the emwiving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Kaut (HL 5 p. 160 ) states that those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do so after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited! estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( — Yisnu 
Dh. S. 18. 41 ) is similar to it. 
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The verses of Ysj. (II 138-139)**’® on sacoession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Yfij. n. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
sonless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and 0 of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadaoandra p, 85 that relies 
on the Smrtisara**’®. The two verses of Yaj, (IL 138-139) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit, and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations, Acc, to the Mit 
the two verses mean : ‘ in the case of a deceased reunited per- 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give (to the 
posthumous son of the former ) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son ( but only a wife )-; but 
' from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of tiie deceased 
the latter’s share and ( if there be no son ) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers ; a re- 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, . though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’, In this interpreta- 
tion the word ’asams^ti’ ii^ the latter half of . 11. 139 has 
to be . taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodarya^i ’ in 
the itot.half and then again with ‘saihsrstab’ (in the 2nd 
half). This last word is to be understood in two senses, viz. 

, . 1478. 'duid'H'td 3 WWW W 

H 

vr. II. 138-139. The &st is 17. 17 also. (p. 747) reads, 
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1479. Vide Fakirappa v, Ttellappa 28 Bom. 101, 104 for the propoM- 
tioh that a rennited son has a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide' ‘ ^ 5®^ %stf^rwf38- 
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(1) full brother ( with the preceding word asaihsrsti ) and (t) 
* reunited ’ ( with the word ‘ anyamStrjal^ ' ). Further, aoo. to the 
Mit. we have to understand ‘eva’ after ‘ anyamatria^i AparSrka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, ViSvarupa and SrikaramiSra 
( Dayabhaga XI. 5-16 ) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. Mayukha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word aputrasya (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Yaj. (II. 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj. H. 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members ; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whcle. The latter half of IL 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit, understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In 11. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words ‘ anyodarya* and ‘ anyamStfja’ are not 
restricted to brothers only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The Dsya- 
bhaga discusses Yaj n. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre ( vide X3I ).^**“ 
The V. P. p. 533 notices this and levels against JlmutavShana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apar&rka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dayabhaga^, TheV. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by ^Ikara, Sm. 0- 
and others ( pp. 535r-588 ). It says that the texts of ^nkha, 
Narada and others cohfiict with the text of Yaj. U. 135 and that 
the Order of heirs as to a -reunited po-parcenef is based on express 
texts and not on Yaj, II. 135 or logical reasoning. Accord- 
ing to the V. P. the order of succession to a deceased reunited 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; '(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (13) widow# 
(13) daughter;. (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V. Mayu- 
kha gives the order as . follows : (1) son if reunited ;. (3). son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re- 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited; 
(6) half brothers afid uncles, if reunited ; (7) other male mem- 
bers reunited ( in preference to wife though she be reunited ) ; 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord- 
ing to another reading);**®* (10) any other sapipda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 313 prescribes, a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Eulluka, Aparirka 
p. 749, Sm. 0. (II pp. 304-^305), Nllakaptha, VivSdacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion cpine very 
rarely before the Oourts, 
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CHAPTER' XXX 
STRIDHANA 

SMdIiam ( Woman’s twoperty ). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. ■ ■ 

The germs of the topic . of strldhana can be traced to the 
,Yedic Literature. , As Sir Gooroodas. Bannerjee romarks (in 
‘Marriage and Strldhana' p. 370), ‘nowhere were proprietary 
.rights of women recognized BO early as in India; and in very 
iew ano-ient ^sterns of law have these rights been so largely 
.conceded as in our own The wedding hymn in the Bgveda 
. .( X B5,) contains two yerses^*® (13 and 33.) which indicate 
that gffts were sent to the bridegroom’s l^puse with the bride. 
.They are : * the bridal gifts of SuryS that Sa,vltr sent off Imve 
goue forth; in the A^h^. (Magha constellation) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunte (Phalgu^ constellation) is cawied 
,( the iaidal gift j; for thee in the beginning they carried aWt 
.Sthya- together with the , bridal gifts &o.’. S^yapa explains 
* vahatu ’ as ‘ cows and other objects ^ven for pleasing the 
.girl to be married ’, while Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. VDI 
p. 753 j renders it aS * bridal car *. ' Ssyana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VL 2. 1. 1 we 
read,^ ‘ the wife ( of the sacrificer ) holds on ( to the cart ), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear ’. Manu IX 
11 uses the word ‘ parinahya ’ ( household gear ) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. JaiminH*®, according to l^iabara, refers to 

1483. uyhn v w t HfiWvHcrr ' g<»'i^ i amg 

« nr. x.83, 

13 and 38. These are almost the same as 14. 1. 13 and 14. 2. 1. 

1484. ft vrfiwwrtu l #. VI 2. 1. 1 { in connection 
withsn^^). 

1485. I %• VI 1. 16: nrsftt tR^»ra*n5' 

n# ifeve I nm. The printed text differs from the Tai. S. text. qiftiFGV 
would mean 'nuptial gifts'.- The- ft: T.' p-' 317- explains- ui R en s ^ (in 
Vm; 17. 46.) astTr ^M ( p^phernalia, mhnrort and 
taracel^). ftf. p.: 142 riads-jrsfiif gtenft ( combs &c.). (R- ey." (folio 160 ) 
■says: tff g V W . 4 v f^wv ^ 

vra wt Pii fiiwt. * ' '..i 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
certain property. Medhatithi on Manu Vin. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tai, S, and argues that 
if Manu VUL 416 ( saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband’s) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply, 
means that though women may be owners, they cannot dispose 
Of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by woipen, were presents made at the time of marriage 
{ such as ornaments and costly dresses ) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of tbitigp 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. Xp. Dh.**®^S. (II. 6- 
14 9 ) states the view of some predecessors ( which Xp. himself 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates ( father, brother 
&o, ). Baud. Dh. S. II. %. 49 says that daughters get the orna- 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Yas. 17. 46 prescribes that women ( daughters ) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mo&er. 
Sahkha ( q; by Sam. Pr. p. 851 ) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl 
It may be that Manu YUL 416 only gives expression to ah 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

; ■ ■ Three principal topics have to be disoussed tinder strldhana 
what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominiph over .her 


1487. 3tc!|p%tw^T n. f 

^.u. iii. 2. « ; fMw i 

tfRlSl?. 46. The it. r- p. 521 explains 9iT<r< as ‘ qnfttht ' 

Bwi mfpt ipt ». , The i^. on 'II<117 seems to hav^ 

this as a supplement to, the preening sntra a;bont thp ,^®c5al share 
of ibe eldest son. The^nrw IV. 2. Iff p. 82 aid p. 75 ^«a4 

t n fiw r Bt ia Vas, and explain as Mitutnstfsu Ut or selectively. 
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strldhana and inheritance to strldhana. On each one d these 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject has 
become very complicated, as the DayabhSga remarks 

Gautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it.^^^^ Eaut. ( HI S- 
p. 152) defines^ : ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body ( i e. ornaments and jewellery) constitute 
strldhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 3000 
( panas ) as the maximum, while there is no limit to { what may 
be given) as Sbadliya (ornaments &o. )*. This may be com- 
pared with a verse of Eat. (903) and a similar verse of 
Vyasaviz. ‘the father, the mother, the husband, l^rother and 
kinmen should give strldhana to a woman according to their 
means tip to two thousand (panas) except immovable pro- 
p^y’i The Sm. 0. and V. Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term strldhana literally means ‘woman’s property'. 
But in the ancient smrti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word strldhana. One characteristic feature of strldhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 


1488, 



« SfPPmr IV. 3. 42 p. 99. 


1488a. Pot exhaustive treatneat ol strldhatia the foUo’cvlDg works may 
be,"eonsnlted : Sir Gooroodass Bannerjee’s ‘ Hindu Law of marriage and 
strldhana’ (Sth ed. of 1923) pp. 319-S19, Dr. Jolly’s T. L. L. on ’Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition’ (1883) pp. 22&'270. 

1489. ^ I I aiw tmfi i w t i aiii- 

2 . 

1490. i fuinf 

tWWl# I nmVT. q. by n 281, VU. m. m. p. 548. a^. upjfw p. 154 J 

If. p, 281, p. 752, IV. 1. 10, WnsmiOy 

1^(4; The ntt. Itr. UL p. 348 quotes ‘ ^ 

■^;qt 
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in tiharmaiastlra works is that of Manu^®^ li 194: ‘what (was 
given) before the- nuptial .fire, wiat was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s pri^erty’. The Mit. on Yaj. it 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of stridhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to . mention one more kind viz. *o?w:5* 
d/ 80 po’( gift subsequent)’. Nar. ( dayabhaga, 8) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘bhartrdaya’ (the hus- 
band’s gift) for Manu’s ‘what is given in token of affectipn’, 
the latter being thus wider than Narada’s words. Yaj. (IL 14^ 
44) enumerates^*®* the several kinds of stridhana a» follows i 
‘ what was given ( to a woman) by the father, mother, hus^nd 
or brother or was . received - by he'r before the nuptial fire, or 
what- was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
( SdldvedamJca) and the like — these are denominated stridhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read ‘SdhivedanikSdyam ca’, while 
AparSrka and the DayabhUga read ‘ &dhivedanikam oaiva', the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
stridhana. But it^ould be noted that even without reading 
— ’ kadyam Aphrarka explains the verse in the same wuy as the 
Mit: does. Yisnu**®* Dh. S. 17. 18 enumerates almost the sEunS 
kinds of stridhana as Yaj., but omite the word ‘ Sdya ’. 

Among smrti writers ^&ty&yana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of stridhana in about twenty-seven versea . He 


1491. I ifhR 

Jig IX. 194. ^I?vr..(894)acc. tognmpt (IV. 1. 4p. 72), t. i!22 

and ft. f^. p. 138 had practically the same verse (reading ). 

The says, ‘ 

> tj w • ti- 

ftti ( frww, 8 ). 

1492. I w nit* 

spgf# iw w « sg. u. i43-i44.',Oasiiflftff^ 

siira^ p. 751 says: SUW*}* » fie W I' 

ijwet wn inffj iWt ftu%- 

Vi, aweqffi A^strtbe 

reading the srtsssw^ remarks * snr ^ 

iSjjeanrfis, .. L t ''i: !; 
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defines seVeral kinds of stridhana enumerated br Manu, Ysj., 
Nar^andVisnuCinall six) as follows^*®*; what is given to 
women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire is declared 
by the wise to be adhyagni^*^^ strldhana. That again which a 
woman obtains when she is being taken ( in a procession) from 
her father’s bouse ( to the bridegroom’s) is declared to be adhya- 
mhanika strldhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet (of 
elders) is said to be prtUdatla ( gift' through affection) strldhana. 
That is declared to be iidka' ihiids's fee ) wMch is obtained as 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by .a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from- the family of her ( f athet’s ) kinsmen is said to be anvMJieya 
( gift subseguent ). According to Bh|rgu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvUdJieya'. It may be noted that Katya- 
yana’s definitions of adhyagni and adby&vahanika are wide 

1494. fl^iyen^f 

wifr sfhnnarf ii 

j8rt ww 5 *wr «rr i ^ « 

iii4rgW4<!ii fWvt « ufw 3 u«it« 

• * 1 ^! wwreiigl 3 

w© « wewt ^ «iT • ut® fWiraf ^ 

WIRT. 895-901. The {^WT. quotes all except tvro (viz. 898 and 900 }, 
thci'^nnnq (tV) quotes all except 897,' (%.%, (pp. 510, 524-525) reads all; 

IV. 1. 5 p. 73, 55 tJ!R onSQ 9. 194, (9. p. 138 read 
’fiv*t|siTf| (or3).^5pn3in896 ; 3iq^p. 731, .siinr. R .'p. 465, 
p; 77,_ft. f%..p. 138 read ggp^it^^ijaa v gi for 

«qegiwi 4 , ' P- 237, wr. q. p. 543 ^ ^ «. '(%. p. 139 and 

P- 380 read i?gB} ftg- 

fisiwtn. reads »;|s WWIOTll 

1495. Some of the words deserve qxplanatiou. suivitr is formed as an 

awrthm.from erfir + arts' aoo. to tff. H, 1. 6 ‘aisqrt ' and 

means sraft arttfW sSrtHwfk^ WWsi; .( srnS**rafi) j awfilitfiSt*. art^frt u#- 
qwqf wrotrnnrqv (5areri*s^«vr i grti^rttand sRwqgfl 

(vhich rdies on qrjV.1,38). Some read sivvmfrtW, others r«d an w wig f^ W tl . 
W^ or atWl^ «eahs fJtgfWnf «t^gStlffR ( 6n flg IX. 194 ) (r;r- 

awrSW weans sig (fififRsai) gfk (w^^rt). 

btstead of some read grwqif^ (obtained by her. loveliness) which, 
**T^e it. (138)f as « rt«ir W t tlg H om it ’ 

ftw wsnit'Hi ifw i; 
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enough to Include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by E^Styayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the DayabhSga. 

“ That is known as satidoytka which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her. husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ” (Eat.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Aop. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhyUvahatiika includes all 
gifts made by aiiy om when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the BSyabhSgai*^ and some others (pa«(rfe3f) 
restricts the adhySvahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V. E. ( p. 523 ) includes under' 
adhySvahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. 0. ( p. 138 ) Mys that it is what is obtained at the time 
of ‘ dviragamam \ The DSyabhaga**’’ (17. 3. 19-30 p. 93 ) 
explains ‘ dohy&bharana-karminSm’ differently as ‘the gratifica^ 
tion paid by house-builders or. goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as Yyesa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully.) to, go to her huaband>' house 
The Sm.. 0. and.Y.F, explain, dplka. as the price of .the :^ti.cles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to. the bride 
at the time of marriage or. when he started a house..^^’^ The Y.- 


1496. vgeit ert rttveirtruefOTWif - 

IV. 1. 6 p. 73. ‘ fi g gg enp^ egt »eg rrt| fNw r 

«3f^. nwJ wnqWl*Vt 3 l» fl, ^ pp. -522-523; 
i5<WW< RI^.:' 4SgdlWre «it»'4W>g(><BR l R dt I ft. fw. p. 13,8. The printed 
editions do not contain the comment of Jturftft on sr IX. 194 and the 


foiling verses. 

V® ik. Jtft- 

i gnrrtrtr iv. S. 

20-21 p. 93. ■ ■ 


1498. The change in the meaning ol itilit# is interesting. 'One mean- 
ingof i^lka Is 'taxor .toll on ’merchanifise'. ' Vide Viinn Dh. 'S. III. 29, 
Vaj. H. 1?3, 261, Vas. 19.37.' PSuini 'V, 1. 47 uses that wo^rd in that sense 

the ki^Aa explalns'lt as 

Another sense is 'the fee paid to the bride or h« puents 
,by the brid^oom in cottsid^tioii of marriage*. The word ^occurs in 
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Ntr; (P..468) states that Sulka has two senses; (1) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the guardians of the girl which 
goes.* to the mother and brother ( on her death ) ; (2) what is 
given ( by the bridegroom ) as the price ..of the ornaments for 
-the girl and of the household gear. Another verse of Kat. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, ‘ over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arts ( such as spinning ) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership* 


( Continued from the last ^age ) 


Gaut, 28* 23 and in Sankiaa {svayam sulkam vodka) q. by V. R. p. 521. 
Jn -yeiy ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
pase's cqnidderable wealth to the father of the- bride to induce him to give 
her In marriage. Rg. I. 109. 2 refers to this;: * O Indra and Agni ! I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable .(or deficient) son^ 
in-law or even a brother-in-law*. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as ‘vijamitr ’ ?Ti%®tr3rT: 3?^- 

f yyrt u }« But this verse also shows that the Mde*s brother {syala) 

had to give wealth to his sister’s husband. Vide H. of Dh, Voh 11, 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d; Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage,, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against this; 
In the Vanaparva. ( li5. 23 ) Gadhi claims as the .custom oi his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer- 
red his suit for the hand of Gadhi’s daughter W; 


). Vide AnuSsana 4 12 ( for a similar statement ) and 2. 31 « 
’Manii HI. 51 forbids the taking of even a small gratuity through ‘ greed by 
the father when giving siway bis daughter in marriage and' ilays that if he 
does so he would be guilty of the sale of his child and id liz, 54 ( almost 
the same as Anui^sana 46. 1-2 ) Manu says that when agnates do not appro- 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid (by the bridegroom } for the bride but 
hand* it over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines &lka as the grafuily 
'after getting which the girl is given. The V. C, p. 139 defines it as what is 
obtained, from the husband on condition of furnishing household 'ge£ir &c.‘ 

s ?: 


«nr-Rp.468. i .i ... :l.' ■ 
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the rest is declared to be strldhana’.i®®* The prima facie 
■view ipurixtpak ^ ) in Jai. VX 1. 12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire Or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a. widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana. Devala says, * maintenance ( what was given for 
maintenance), ornaments, Mka ( bride’s gratuity ), tiie profits 
of money-lending ate a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress’.^®” Mann IX. 200 8tate.e,‘the 
heirs of the husband should not divide ( among themselves ) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband ; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Mann there is no comment of Medhatithl on this 
verse, but the V. R (p. 509 ), V. C. p. 139, Dsyatattva p. 194 
all say that acc. to Medhatithi even ornaments, though hot 
donated expressly, become strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent.^®®* According to the VaijayanU such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 


1500. I ssr Int 5 

u. by qnwriv. i, i9-20 p. 76, ii. p. 28i, 

wu. WT. in. 550, Wf. p. 154. frrom explidns ; apwra ^ 

wf i a* i #(k ftprr w ‘wfsorr vi 
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VI. 1. 12. . 

1501. g R rvisi u »t sHw eShsf utst i w ufaxlS wi ; 

« |«tt5 q. by 8mr% p- 755, n. p. 283, JV. i. is p. 75/ 

ft, t. p. 512, «sr. *r^ p. 56, ft. fSir. p. 141. Some read ^ ( »v. 5. ji. 545 
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f%nn qftusiftft 1 iffftw- il. P;’ 283; ^ 545 

and uqwBsr follow IMs, ‘swlr ft. K- p. 512, p. 141 ; 

' igT*lti%>sv.u^p. 156. 
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Sauddyika is not a special kind of strldbana. It is. rather a 
comprehensive twm for several kinds of strJdhsna as the defi- 
nition given by Kst. shows and as the V. 0. ( p. 139 ) expressly 
states It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech- 
nical sense. Aco. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. 0. IL p. 283 and V. R. p. 511 hold 
that saud^yika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as ' 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the DSyabhaga IV. 1. 23 pp. 76-77 
and Y. C. hold that saudayikz includes also all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter £he 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
vei^ of YySsa**®* that defines saudSyika similarly, ‘ whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband hi 
termed saudSyika.’ The word ‘saudayika’ is derived from 
* sudSya’ and means, according to the DayabhSga lY. 1. 22 
p. 76, 'received from affectionate kindred*. The Amarakota 
says that ' sudSya ’ means ' gifts of yautaka ^d the like * 
and that saudsyaka is merely a derivative without (fimnge 
of mining. ^ 

Another word requiring explanation is ' i/ouiakiz It occurs 
in Manu IX 131, ‘whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ (and not to the married daughter 
or ^h}. So yautaka sa^ns to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1503. wftr I trar w 

... I qtattws i P i ^ ^ gmr w 

ST ST ST sfihgcsat sr sgsij tRuf iwvb i sss - 

HTWHSrifTRW^SBiSWt » R p. 139 ; fTSMTS IV. 1. 21 reads 
J ‘ StPSBsf^ sraj ’ «s. S, p. 543. 

1504. sggsssT ftsrk St fts t g i T s we g ^ I ii<i 

«ST«. q. by Tp|f3w. n. p, 282, p. 378. 
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II, p* 282. The quotation from Amara seems to be corrupt as printed by 
Mr. Gharpure; the Mysore edition correctly t^ds 
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the teohnioal sense. The Sm, !*®* 0. H p. 285, Madanaratna 
( folio 105 b ) and V, Mayukha remark ‘ yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift froin anybody by a woman while she 
is s^ted together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like It is derived from yuia ( joined ). It should, however, 
be ■ noted that Ysj. II, 149 employs the word yautaha as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘separated’ and that Medhatithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains ‘yautaka’ as the separate property of 
, a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. 0, H. p. 285 remarks that 
nevasvaml derived ‘ yautaka ’ from ‘yu’ (to separate) and 
held it to mean ‘wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics ’. The 
V. 0. p.142 and Vivadaoandra p. 74 read ‘yautaka’ and the 
former plains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. Tae Dayatattva ( p. 186 ) states that both 
forms ‘yautaka’ and ‘yautuka’ are in vogue and relies on 
Yacaspati and Bayamukuta in support. 

Xaut. (m. 2. p. 153) names tulka, anvadheya, Sdhive&hika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of prc^erty as atddhana,. 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘all kinds of property possessed by a woman*. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of sti^dhana. SVom the. 
texts of the sm^is it follows that stndhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of ElatySyana it included all 
propeirty (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a. 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 

1506. ween i aisr ipih# Rwrsg- 

foUo 105 b J »V. p. ISS quotes the wq t nF W ; 
1 ®. p. 317 explains tptRC'l TO WT- 

HI. p. 552 explains as ^ 

... a fiiqqg r ga t l guwwavt (StsMi) 

I » Sqftw. II. p. 285. Vide ev. U. 

p. 548 for most of these being brought together, sqv.f^. p. 463 explains 

w ^ ft* trevr qflwgtVT} 

I s9^ g nHgiv g ih ' tregwieSrfhrt'^ wsr $ aro ^vr. on 

eig IX. 131 wig l ' 

w w if ^4 Tig c wwTWf^4iq«f(«if> 

rmp. 186,' 
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from her parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family ( except immovable property 
given by the husband) and that what was obtained by a 
woman of ter her maniage by her own labour or from strangers, 
did not become strldhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘datta’ 
(donated), but Kat. and VySsa sometimes use the word 
‘obtained’ {prUpla, os labdlia), which is ordinarily wider than 
‘ datta But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
sey that * obtained ’ includes ‘ inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property Under property obtained. 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is uow necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita- 
tive in the several schoola This is a most important matter 
for practical purpioses, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentators^^ that are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the MiiSksara. Its gloss on Tij. IL 143 maybe 
translated as follows^®®: ‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire ; and Qc^vedmika, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded * ( Yaj. XL 148 } ; by the word ‘ 9.dya ’ ( meaning ‘ and 
the like ’ ) is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purohase, partition, seizure or finding— all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word stiddhana is employ- 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical seime, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to ' 
resort to the technical sense.' The MitaksarS expanded the 

1507, Vide Collector of Madura v, Mootoo Ramlinga 12 Moo. I. A.. 
397, 436, quoted in Atmaram v, Bajirao 62 1. A, 139 at p. 143. 
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definition of strldhana so as to include under it the five It fr i d s 
of property of which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be- 
comes strldhana even if it be inherited by her from a mp . ] n as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (aec. to Yfij. IL 115 or 133 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘adya’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaplrijata (p. 671), the S. V. 
(p, 879), V. P. (p. 543), the Balambhattl. AparErka without 
reading ‘adya’ gave the same explanation of ‘ca’ as stated 
above ( on p. 773 ). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
resteioted meaning to the'word. Jimutavahana reads Yaj. n. 143 
as ' SdMvedanikam <mm\ quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501 ), remarks that strldhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
ofManu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally^** observes : ‘ that alone is strldhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen- 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dsyabhaga ioea not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
strldhana it quotes the texts of Kat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Har. (IY. 38), 
‘ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables’. From this it follows that, according to the Baya- 
bhaga,all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro- 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
strldhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds ; noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not strldhana. The Bayatattva closely follows 
the DiyabMga. 

The Sm. C. does not give a defintion of strldhane^. M it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word ‘adya* given by 

1509, ftvjlwr ft s #sw* 
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the Mit. Therefore it may be said that it ia in line with the. 
Dayabhaga, The Par. M. HL p. 547 1*" ( another Madras autho- 
rity) appears to follow the Mit., since it says: “‘adya’ in" 
eludes ‘adhivedanika’ and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like,” The Vivtdaointaraani( the leading authority in 
Mithila ) does not define sti5dhana in general, but enumerates the. 
several kinds of strldhana described by Manu, Yaj., Visnu, Kat„ 
and Devala and so is on a par with the Dayabhaga. The Y. 
Mayukha divides strldhana into two kinds, paribAa^M (tech- 
nical ) and opiUfibAa^Aa ( non-technical ). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be strldhana by the sages, while, 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti-; 
taonor cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts).*®** This 
division is peculiar to the V. Mayukha. The Viramitrodaya; 
(the paramount authmity in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit. as stated above. 


It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw, But it is necessary to show how the Indian Oourts 
have in modem times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the' 
Mit of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti- 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay *®**. A woman 
may inherit prqperty from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is; from her mother, daughter &o. Both these kinds of prcperty 


isio. 
p. 347. 
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1512. Vide Sheo Shaniatr v, Dehi Sakai L. R. 30 1. A. 202 (a base 
from Allahabad } for the propositioa that accordiag to the law of the BSaares 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri- 
dhana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds ' for the deci- 
sibn were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
d^VCible from the gloss of VijfiSne^ara had -already been discarded and' 
.tbat eirettas to property inherited from 'a female the same mle had 'been 
appUed in most High Conrts ( p. 208 }. Vide also v^'BttfiRao' 

' A..213, 223 where the Privy Conncil approve of the Bombay 

: Hfgh'.Cenrt’s deeirion In Bhau v. Raghunatk 30 Bom. 229 that a daqghter" 
snfefeeedlafctb h^ fatter takes the property absoldtriy as stridhana In the ■ 
Bombay Preridency. ' . • 
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are sferldbana acoordii^ to the Mit, bat the Privy Oouhoil has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not strldhana; ei g. if 
'a daughter inherits property from her father or inherits the 
rtrldhana property of her mother, it doM not become her strl- 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
“pass to hor heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
idle inherited it The Bombay school makes a distinction If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a main 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son’s widow to her father- 
in-law), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, ^ takes 
Only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. Bat if a. woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in. which she, was 
bom (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her strldhana (in Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partitionist, it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the Mitaksara (including Bombay ). 

Kat. ( 903 ) declares 1 ^*^* ‘ whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother mr husband is not held 
to be strldhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion (upad^‘) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his oo-parceners gives some family, property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become stildhana. . 

Dondnim over stidhana . — ^What is strldhana and whalt 
dominion a woman has over stridhana depend on three things, 
viz. the source of acquiring.the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition (ie. whether she was a maiden or. a niariied 
woman whose husband was living or a widow ), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of Eat. and 
are the principal texts on this subject; Eat ( 90^07, 911' ) 

15*3. , Vide Debt Mditgal Prasad v. Sdhadifa Prasad 1,, R. 39 1. A.. 
121, 131-132 (about tbs share of immovable property ou partition not .beln^ 
stridbana and not passing on her death to her stridhaifa heirs ). 

1514. wf .aetie i qilis wjdfSire^vinwnRrstr 
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says *:on cAtaining wealth of the sattdSift'Aa kind it is dec- 
lared ( lit. desired } that women have independent power oyer 
it,, since it was given by them (the kindred) as support (or 
maintenance ) in order that they ( women ) may not be reduced 
to a terrible ( or wretched ) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in s^udayika property as re- 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudiyika), A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as .she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on. his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor.the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman’. The verse of Est. about property acquir- 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Narada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu, woman during her maidenhood could 
dispose of her strldhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind, of strldhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and tihat a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called aaudSyika (ie. 
gifts firom relations except those made by the husband ). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudi.yika and 
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, e ft*q^i%tqt|: >. q. p. 511 and ft* fk> p. 140 take »i|[grq to mean 
property and the former says that g si gq and q r fii qR 
^^ftttplahied it as qftqq given by the husband. 

1516. So long as a Hindu maiden . ie a minor she ciannot alienate her. 
prope^ hr diqwrse of it by will ; only her guardian can alienate it for pnr- 

poses laid down-in HunoomaaPersiiad’e case ; vide 6 Moo. I. A. 393 (cited 
above on p. 449), ' ■ ' 
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noa-saudSyika is retained, but the distinction between sau- 
di§.yik:a given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept.*®^® Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. During marriage when the husband is living her domi- 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the strl- 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudayika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con- 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property ( such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired’ by mechanical arts 
pr property inherited ) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband’s consent. If she disposes of it without such con- 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. SO property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband's 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
when there is no distress. No one else (except the husband) 
Tina got control over even such stridhana. After the hus- 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Yaj. n. 147 says: ‘the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her stridhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for ( indispensable ) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned (by the creditor or by the king or an enemy ).«« 


1517. Viie Bhau V. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 ( where it was held that 
property inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her vrithout the consent of the husband who surdved her). Bequests to a 

woman are on the same footing as a gdft for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodaf v. Purtiianandas 7 Bom. 155. 


1518. Vide Shalig Refit v, Oharenjit Ldl 57 1. A* 282, 289* 
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Kat. (914)**®* has a sitnilax verse which says that he may 
return strldhana wealth if he chooses to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Eaut ( HL 2 p. 152 ) is closely similar to Yaj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daiighter'in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kaut ( lH. 2. p. 152 ) further provides 
that there should be no complaint ( by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children ( or to twins ) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brShma and the other 
three ), that when strldhana has been expended by ( the husband 
and wife ) that are married in the gdndharm or Ssura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the rak^asa or paiiiica form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘mithunaip prajatayob’ and ‘trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Eaut. is not quite clear. It is probable that Eautilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than three years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then no complaint made 
later ( than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter- 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smptis like those of Yaj., Nar. or Eat. makes these distinctions 
and so Eaut. probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smitis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts are 
not binding bn the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties (YSj. n. 46, 


; '■arw a Ws » stuvi. q. by p. 155 , II* P* 283, 1%, V. P. 313, 
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yi?nu Dh. S. 71. 31-32 ). But the same smytls make it clear 
that under certain distressing circumstances . the wife’s’ 
separate property wm liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly states that if the- husband 
uses his wife s stridhana under any other circumstances ( than 
those specified by Yaj. IL 147 and Kst. ) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s stridhana during her lifetime, even in distress or 
disease &o. and relies on Manu VIIL 29 which requires the., 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V. Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and Y. 0. hold that 
Kstyayana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. ( 9i2-9i3 ) 
provides that if any one of the four persons ( q, in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes stridhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine ( or 
punishment ) and that if any one of these consumes stridhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off ( L e. able to pay ). Davala^ also states, ‘ if the husband 
makes a gift of stridhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the stridhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family, 
aoo. to V. Mayukha ). Kst. (908) adds a special rule, * if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
( i e; neglects her ), he should be forcibly made to return ( the 
stridhana of his neglected wife ) by . the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection.’ The texts of Kst., 
Devala and hTSr. quoted above about the dominion of the. woman 
over her stridhana and about the husband’s po.wer over it are 
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authorifcatiTe ia all schools even now. Mana IX. 199 provid es: 
‘wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is common to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband’s permission,’ The 
y. Mayokha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over adhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Xat,, Vyasa and 
Devala, Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen- 
datory, 

Xat. (916) delivers a special rule viz. ‘ strldhana^^s 
was promised ( to a woman ) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons ( 1 e. by her own sons or stepsons ) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. 0. and V, P. 
(p, 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons axe 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to Kit. as understood 
by the Sm. C, and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve ( to dispose of ) strldhana and V. P. and V. C. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a case.*®** 
modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as *stri dhanam.’^*^ Vide Gcmga v. Q-tuasita lAll. 46 
(P.B.), 48-49. 

Sueoessim to iStrtdtea.— The several schools'of Hindu Law 
differ fcdm each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 
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on any other. Bnt one thing is generally common to all schools 
VIZ. that as regards succession to strldhana daugbteiB are prefeiv 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of strldhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of strldhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
strldhana are historical. The text-writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below ). 

The succession to strldhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in au 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of strldhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the sm^tis on succession to 
strldhana may be brought together. The oldest extant t»t is 
that of Gaut. 38.22 which provides,^”* ‘strldhana devolves (first) 
on daughters ; ( in a compietitioh among daughters ) it goes to ' 
those that are unmarried (apratta, lit. not given away in 
meurriage ) and ( in a competition among married daughters ) to 
those that are not .well provided for ( i. e. that are indigent ). ’ 
Manu ( IX. 193-193 ) provides : . ‘ when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Fven to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should, be given (that is) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of; their grandmother on the ground of 
affection’. In Manu 'IX. 195 it is said that the. six kinds of 
strldhana, as also anvadheya strldhana and gifts .made by the 
husband through affectioui should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verSes of Manu (IX. 192-3) 
are varioudy explained by the commentators, SarvajSa-Ngra- 
yana h ol ding that mother’s estate means estate other than' 
teohujcal strldhana. , Most of them rely on a text of Br; and 

1538. . . - - ■ , ; i 
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hold that fvU broljiers and uninarriad sisters succeed together 
and married sisters (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some tiifle (i of each brother aco, to. 
Kullaka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage viz. 
Brahma, Daiva, Ar?a, Prajapatya and Gandharva and died 
without issue her strldhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forms it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. 117 pro- 
vides that daughters take the strldhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male), issue. In 144 Yaj. 
again says that sti^dhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms (brahma, daiva, arsa, praja- 
patya ) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forms. Yisnu Dh. S. ( 17. 19-31 ) and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain tiie same rules as Yaj, IL 144-145, while Nar. ( daya< 
bhaga % ) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sahkha-Likhita^^ declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother) and their unmarried sisters. Br.^^ (S. B. E. 

15^9. l ’vr. II. 117 on which the ^?it. 

says, ‘ J some construe the word as 

meaning the issue of the daughters ( i, e. daughter’s daughters and 
daughter's sons ). Vide wr. W. p. 159, “ ‘ ... STT: » 
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1530, g|svi<trt«q«ii<gg: i swsts^M * 

# wr. n. 144-145 ; srtgni^f fNi|wr- 

17. 19-21; mpuvTsit wii«tt*«pj«rvg g « 
w H wng ( gniwpr, verse 9 ). 

-1531, ^ ^ t q- by gnrwr. 

IV. 24 p. 79, tpu UT- in. p. 551, on wj. II. 145, frgw bn 28. 22 

rwds wn ... gsvBffis gftfUT^aar. 

1552. f %T gr 1 sisrit g htw- 

*inrtrtfi-gg. q. by qgfihg. II. p. 285, grgwbn ill, 28; 22, gmwnr rv, 2. 5 
p; 79 (swjjjck4 ggqt %qr«m^iPi|1|qFir: mr wtgggSwpK), w. nr. m. 
p. 552 ( reads mw mfiR), p. 75. ■ 
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33 p. 383 verse 87 ) declaresi * strldhana goes to her progeny, but 
the unmarried dau^ter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard’. Parasiara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the strldhana, but in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal ^ares. Devala^^ states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
strldhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father PSraskara^ssi ( by Paj._ jjj 553 j gtates 
that strldhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut.^®* ( 111 2 p. 153 ) prescribes that if a woman 
dies, during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her strldhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters) the husband takes 
it and that the kilka, anvadheya or any other kind of strldhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. KatySyana^*^ 
(917-920) whose treatment of strldhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
strldhana: ‘Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the strldhana ( of their mother ) ; this is the 
rule of law about strldhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (strldhana) 
wealth devolves on sons ( of the deceased woman ) ; the wealth 
given to a woman by her'kinsmen ( paternal or maternal ) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen ( that gave it ) to the husband. 


1533. ewwTiii htw 

SIT I q> by qrsMpr rv. a. 6 p. 79 , hr. R p. 466, on 

tu. n. 145. 

1534. SWWIVT^flt^^N[#q ftq flf fg^ lSTI^^cW^SIWlVt a T»ntw- 
»ttf 5 1 vRspsq q. by TO. UT. ni. p. S5a ( f%. 
p. 463. IsitTOSjiri 

1535. vftsriS wdil fUIVT: gSIT iflUTO irfM. I M^snVT fftats I 

rrqwft wsf 1 ... ... 

m. a. p. 153. 

1536. wl^«vT WtS I fts Tlspa 

spnc,! aiTOWPTiiftsfsit uip rrf^ a ® Sngw* 

3roft?RFT^Tsst*nTnfWte(|nit »■ RiTTsiT. q. by 
S»TO^ P. 721 (the first two only), II. PP- 285-287 (all -except 

&C"). ft* SC. P 518 and ft. p. 143 ( &st two ) ; fiVSTPr IV, 2. 12 
p, 92 has the verse ftf»d (ascribes it to wr. u. p.-l|?2 re^ 

gWillft for 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the patents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with Ssiura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. ’ The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and . must be read with Gaut. 28. 32, 
So probably the. following propositions were laid down by Kat. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughtera are preferred ; (3) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons ; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband ; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
asura, r|.k$asa and paiSaca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to KatySyana’s about 
a woman married in the asura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts quoted above. It is not guite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

How the devolution of stridhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of stridhana. Why the devolution of 
stridhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. 7 he Mit. on 
Y5j.**38 jj, 117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to stridhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to delude daughters in the inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit there are two lines of . suooession to 
stridhana, one for kilka and the other for all other kinds of stri- 
dhana. ^ka, acc. to the Mit. that quotes Gaut., devolves first 


1537. sngwfls g 

* V«r q. by H. p. 286, fnmni rv. 2. 38 p. 88, 

QivTs— glif wfwq t 
g a w ri h Fh w q q » ' * « l sifgqig » 
on VT. n. 117. 5!«. is atg. in. 49, 
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on the full brothers, then on the mother. Some like the 
SubodhinI, the WpakalikS, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the Diyabhaga 17. '3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. 0., 
Par. M., 7, P., 7. 0. follow the Mifc. It is somewhat strange 
that the MadanapSrijSta p. 668 ( which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
MadanapSla, holds that the liulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed SubodhinI is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maidori there is 
no difference at all between the Mit and other works. The 
Mit. (juotes a test of BaudhSyana^®® that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The 7. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapipda.^^ Ysj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the tulka or other gifts 


1539. UTgs 28. 23-24; fJtW. (on VT- 

II. 143) says, gesB g j ‘ on. 
wr. n. 145; * ^ g i 

igtgt I 1 g p. 353; geeig 

wifw i ug. nr. p. 668 ; 

i i » ... uist » mx ^ eg w g wft 

j'(| siting ge 

( sv. p. 257 ) ; 

1540. ^PETRi! epfVJVT g|fJg« wigtRugeoft uig^egml vIut* 

neiHiung t f^. on vr. u. 146 ; the grVHPr makes of this a verse as 

wng.1 gg*n% « ». The ^gg^ (folio 106a) reads 

it as fty;} ... wRgi ... ugwt^^vlg «j 4 i wiPl s i)< c « nit ae i wwwigiff t » w. v. 
p. 552. The above passage of the Mit. is referred to in Gmdhi Ilaganlatvi 
Dai Jadab 24 Bom. 192 (F. B.) atp. 211 .(where it was held that a paternal, 
grandmother in Gnjarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand- 
danghter in the absence of nearer heirs, .'that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her h^ and not fo that of the 
grand-dangbter. , , , - • 

1541. Vide also y. Je^ A0a$i 32. Bom. 409, 412_aiid 
Vithal V. Balu M Bom. 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the parents 
inheriting to the strldhana of a voman dying respecfivdy as a maidlsln or as a 
woman married in an approved foiih Cf marriage. 

■ ■ ioo ■ ■ ■'■ 
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made by him after deducting his own expenses and tht»e of 
her family; 

The MitaksarS order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than ^ulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows ; ( 1 ) unmarried daughter ; ( 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent; (3) married daughter who is well 
provided for; (4) daughter’s daughters; (5) daughter’s son; 
(6) sons; (7) son’s sons, (here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies ) ; (8) husband ( if the woman was married in one of 
the four approved forms ) ; (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity ; on failure of any sapinda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapipdas of the father 
( before It goes to the Crown ). But if the woman was married 
in oUe of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen- 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her fatiier and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would (by analogy ) go to 
her husband and then to his sapindas (before going to the 
Crown ). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes ( acc. .to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28. 15), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters. The Mit. ( on ITfij, U. 145 ), AparSrka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following ManuZX. 198=^ Anu^Ssana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana, 
then the dau^ter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and .on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the. 
latter inherits. It may be noted i^t as regards succession 
to strldhana, the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson ( son 
of a predeceased son }. both succeed together, the grandson xor 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
skldhana dies having only a son and a predeceased'son’s son; 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
son. Vide Bed Eemm v. Jagjimndas 41 Bom. 618. 

. . It is not possible nor necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various schools of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 

fimt. on g. I4g. 
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books having authority in tho different proviaees will- be offer- 
ed. According to the Sm. 0 . ( which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit. ) strldhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis ( I e.,only technical 
strldhana ) and the lines of devolution are as follows : (1) Mka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
(Sm. 0 . IL p. 287 ); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first ( Sm. 0 . 11. p. 285 ) ; ( 3 ) AiivSdheyaka and 
Bhartrdatte^ pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal diares ( Sm. 0., H. 
p. . 284 ); ( 4 ) other kinds of technical strldhana such as 
adhyagni &c. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are then to married daughters 

that are provided for ; then to daughter's daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons &c., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage ). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. ( in preference to the Sm. 
C. ) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-teohnical strldhana (such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Sdtemma v. Lutchmana 21 Mad. 100. 

The TivadacintS.mani, the leading authority in MithilS, 
restricts strldhana to the technical stiddhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows : (1) Salka **** 
( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit* 
cited above ; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit; for all stiidhana ; ( 3 ) all 
technical strldhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
a.ri<^ married daughters jointly, then to‘ daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system (for 
strldhana in general. )’ 

The VyavahSraniayukha which is held to be of pa^. 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northfflim 

1543. The word s wfftfkt Tt is explained by the Sm. d, as foUbws, ‘ eUftS* 

ftw spmn fSnr fiNivr w 1 ^ 

R* ft* P* **7* * awJSftrr awfnvt ftjswfBT ju»n Wra W*iRiUq^As’ 

1544. I *|RP ' 2?:^^ ' 

srogeuSiwSlRt I ft ft* p. te®- ' 
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Kookan^ proposes yarlbas lines of succession to stildhana. Its 
treatment is based on tbe Sm. 0. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides strl^na as stated above into technical ( pEiibh£sika ) 
and non>teohnical ( aparibha^ika ). The first is subdivided into 
four cleisses for the purpose of inheritance; (I) dulka which 
passes as stated above under the MitSksari.; (n) jautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, ( if there be no unmarried daughters ) 


1545. For the territory in which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
taltuhhai v, Mankuvarhai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B.) at p 418, Jankihai v. Sundra 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623-24; Vyas Chimanlalv, Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B.) at p. 373. How the Vyavahsiramayukha composed by a Maha> 
rastra brahmaua whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallubhai v, Man* 
2 Bom. 388 at pp, 418-419 and in BhagirtJiihai v, Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 285 (F, B.) at pp. 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
views of the Mit. and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha^ 
ram v, Sdtahai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so gorerned and that the predominance of the Mayu- 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cheul and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v\ Bhau 40 Bom. 621 ). Similarly difficult questions 
wise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by the 
views of the Mayukha in preference to those , of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
,Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu- 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to hold that everywhere the Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme fay the feuda- 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except in Bengal ; therefore on 
,the analogy of the ffiaxim that a general rule is applicable and is supreme in 
all cara except where an exception clearly covers the matter 

districts ontside modern Gujarat but bordering 

on it should not be held to be governed by the Mayukha/ ■ 
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then probably to the married daughters; (m) anvSdheya^^s* 
and bhatrpriti-datta( husband’s gift of affection ) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX. 193 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter’s issue, then son^s 
sons; (IV) other ^546 kinds of technical strldhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; (V) non-teehnical^s^ strldhana is inherited in 
the following order ; sons, son’s sons, sons* sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters* sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to strldhana when a woman dies without 

1545a. Vide Sitabai v, Vasanirao 3 Bom. L. R. 201 (where a long 
passage from the V, Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
<inv^dhey(x Includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to cmva* 
dheya) ; Dayaldas v, Savitrihai 34 Bom. 385 (F.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view bf the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvadheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and t^ 
sons inherited together, l TOT W 

H I 

Wf ^tcvtvw: i (foUo 

105 b). Vide it. text pp, 157-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributive ly i. e. sons take equally 
when, they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1546. \ ^ 

^ I (folio 105 b): 

<TTR^Tri^% 5 ... SPllirfScITStt 'W— 

TT^p. 159. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rmadat u. Bat Riswa 17 Bom. 758 (as to Inheri- 
tance of non-technical strldhana) where it was held that as regards strldhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words * sons and the rest ’ mean no more than sons, grandsKfns and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does not class as {wzibha^ka 
strldhana, the sons and the rest take precedence over the 'daughters' and 
the rest (i. e. their issue )’, that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari* 
bhasika stridhana and aparibhisika strxdhana are the same, save that as 
between male and female offspring the latter have a preferential right 
as to piribhasika, while the former have a similar right as to aparibhisika. 
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Issud. Bat it has now been judicially held that both mean the 
same thing'®**. 

.In the Dayabhaga school the. devolution of various kinds 
of stridhana according to . the Dayabhaga and D. E. S. is as 
follows: (I) 6ulka devolves'®*® in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (H) Yautaka de^ 
volves'® in the following order: (1) unmarried and tinbetrothed 
daughters; (2) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childle^ widowed daughters taking together in equal Glares, 
(§} Sons, .(6) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, .(9) step-son, (10 and 11) stepson’s son, steiBon’s grandson. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form., yautaka passed 
^ the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele- 
brated in an unapproved form then her stridhana passed in order 
to motjier, father, brother, husband. ‘ (III) Anvadheya gifts'®®' 

( gifts oir bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

1548. Vide Tukaram v, Narayan 36 Bom, 339 { P. B. ),■ where there 
is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit. and the 
Mayskha. nwi f^q«rr^ i 

u«firF*i^ * on n. 145 ; uqrmt wpns 

siwntwi w tmu ruvww! i ••• iHaiwuvt 

iS Hi rg R f srro uwtwwt ffii i •v. 

s^p.161. 

' ; US49. mg*5awi8r ffiq: • gwwftt 

uis > qnrow IV. 3. 29 p. 95. 

: :.i550. saw ti R <!T t iu a« w ^e f itgbi u suiuit tnla wanuS 

"■ w ,1 aigiiQs finiT* svreat . 

Jwn* g H ^ e n ^ ai*VTvretf m> nanvRaqwfir ttRoRarmrs i 

w as»i)l(^HhTU I SPJWs^fNt^ « Dayabhaga iiV. 2. 22 

uiid 25,. £)p. S5-86. Xt will be xioticed that tbe D. B* distinguishes between 
un**betrothed, betrothed ^nd married daughters. Vide Banner jee*s 'Marriage 
and Stridhana* pp. 477, 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1551, g g j H^«rr»nSvnnpg 

VIJWOTVt I # (VT. 

ffia* I Wt I vsjiwivms»a*gq^gasf5ri>nn^*»^«iTftiraci 

Dayabhaga IV.. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prasanno u. Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
( soil being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to stridhana 
given, to a woman after marriage by her father). Ram Gopal v* Naraiti 33 
>Cal;.3 15 ( mother held entitled to preference over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving property gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
Xri.bbth -these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of the 
DSjmbhaga.and it is shown how SrUcrsna and even moderh writer^ have 
created cddfnsipn Ib'y' o®ering varying .eapSlanatlbps., / ; 
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( Dsyabha^a IV: 2.12-16 pp. 92-93 ) devolve in the same c^er as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes hefOrh 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. 1V« 
As regards Ay autaka ( i. e. all technical strldhana other than 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
Hayabhiiga (IV. 2. 1-12 pp. 79-81 ) on the one hand and Eaghu- 
nandana and Srlk^na on the other. Acc. to the former the 
order is; son and daughter (or to either bh failure 

of the other); ( on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons -or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s so^*, 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandana and Srt 
krsna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson’h 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided oases the latter order has 
generally been followed. ' i 

if there be none of the above boih Yaut^a and Ayaul#a 
strldhana pass in order (aco. to Dsyabhaga IV. 3..37 p.,98) 
to six heirs viz. the husband’s younger brother, husband^^ 


1552, ... OTWVi » ... ■.« 

... « gsiursL 1 ^ * ••• 

a 3!5r«n f 

saFsitwm sraiwit 

IV. 2. l-2, 9, 11 - 12 . Dayabhiga employs.tbe ^4 
aprtfttS elsewhere. ia the sense of ‘ nnbetrothed ’ and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation: shows that 
the doctrine of S|nritaal benefit was not to be rigidly employed in.snccessinn 
to stridbana, aco. to the Dayabhiga, remarks { in, .his comment .od 

1553. ‘ rngsnh ^j^r 

<ar Higa^vis 1 w t ? y 

BT^ wli^wnt 

•BHrara*«rs^ ^ 

gBa5^W?rf*r*iB 

wtggfllawm sf 1 tiint Wnr t, 

w#wi{S!ri9 f^s » 

snt a ? 

on th» neta poge) ' ' 
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brother’s son, sister’s son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son, 
daughter’s husband. Br. sajs that the mother’s sister, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mother-in-- 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a son of their 
co-wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s sou or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This te£t< 
acc. to the BSyabhSga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the strldhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli- 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in B^haepati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
fibrst among the six if regard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Vlr. ( V. F. p. 554 ) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s ^n and 
the rest ( mentioned in Br. ) axe the heirs to a woman’s strl’ 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in confliot 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. F. holds that 
the rfx take in the order stated in the text of Br.; ^ it rather 
states that among these six the choice of the preferential, heir 


( Continue from the last page ) 

^^r«p*rIV. 3, 31, 35, 36-38 pp. 96-98, Vide also pp. 187-188 
The verses of Br, occur in Sm. C- II. p, 287, V, Nir. p. 472, Par. M, III 
p, 553, V. Mayukha p, 161, V. P, pp. 533-554, The above verses of Br. 
mean that males who are a woman’s sister’s son or her husband’s sister’s 
son or her husband’s brother’s son or her own brother’s son or her daugh* 
ter’s husband or her husband’s younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her strldhana in certain circumstances. 

1554. In Bat Kesserbai v* Hunsraj L. R. 33 I, A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspati was discussed in a Bombay case at great length ( pp. 190-197 ) 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co-widow was entitled to suceeed 
to the strldhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or bro* 
ther’s son, that the text of Br. must be taken distributively, that is, when 
the marriage is in an approved form the husband’s sister's son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form the brother’s son or 
sister’s son will succeed, that the text does not indicate the order of succes- 
^on which is governed by tbe principle of propinquity under the Mit. or 
the Mayukha. It may be noted that the V. Kir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distiibutive order, Acc, to the Sm. C. the six heirs referred to in the text 
of Br. take «in the order stated therein^ The I>SyabhSga dpes not hold 
this view.' 
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would be deteimiued by greater or less propinquity**®. On 
failure of these six the husband’s sapin^S) sakulyas and 
sarnSnodakas take and then the father’s IrinVmoTt . 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to strl- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the DsyabhSga an undiaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the MitSksaia as inter- 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistaresB or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case**® may be. The 
Mit. on Ysj. n 390 relies upon the SkandapurSna for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apsoroses.*®® 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the strldhana of a naiJdn ( a 
dancing girl ) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations.*®*® 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how strldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex i^ould be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she ^ould take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 


1555. 

si. p. 554. 

1556. Vide Tara. v. Krishna 31 Bom. 495 and Govind v. Bhiku 46 
Bom. L R. 699. 

1557. f| wqjn bib 

I on B|. n. 290, 


1558. Hiralal v. Tri^ra 40 Cal. 650, F. B. { holds that, brother’s son 
inherited the strldhana of a 'woman who had become . a prostitute ], 
Nara/yan u. Baatnan.iX Bom, 784 (sister of a prostitute ■was held to be her 
hrix), K drain I>as v, 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 

acquired by a woman after she deserted him ), Subbaraya. v. Ramasamt 
23 TWttd. 171 { stepson was hdd entitled to succeed to a woman's property 
hough she had deserted her husband and led a life of nncbastity ). 
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that all property which a woman inherits from a female should be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. When the strldhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
sm^is and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (S) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse'*®®’ quoted 
by MedhStithi on Manu HI. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj. 
1. 224 and H. 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XL 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. ’ From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (IL 2. 48) goes further and provides^ 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh. S. 1. 10. 28. 9 and Yaa 13. 47* 

1559. i ig s u 

« ikUT- on 251 quotes part of itas ^ vss^, whilethe^ttr- ointT.II.17S 
ascribes it to Mann. This verse is cited in Savitribai v, Luxmibai 2 Boni« 573. 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband’s relatives is not’ entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of bis death if they have no. 
ancestral estate belonging to him in their hands). The .texts of^Mahu, 
Yaj. 1, 76 .and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose ,a persona^, 
obligation enforceable by the State. Vide Rajii Rama Rao v. of 

Pittapur 45 I. A. 148 at p..l54 where it is stated that the grandson "is not 
Included under the word 'son* and a grahdfather/is under' no personal 
obligation ’ to maintain a grandson if there is "ho ancestral property in 
bis hands. 

.1560. 5 2*^48 ; 

a:«iT iror 

q. by p. 823* pn ^.^1,-237... ; .. . . 
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Mana VIIL 389 presciibes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son, when they are not 
paUta, should be fined 600 paaaa by the king. NSx. also (S. B. E. 33 
p, 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Yaj. 
1 76 states that if » man abandoned a wife who was obedient* 
diligent, the mother of a son and'a^eeable in speech he was 
to be made, to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her,, if he had no proprarty. Vispu Dh. S. V. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame- 
less wife. Kaut IL 1 prescribes**^ that if a' man being able 
fails to maintain his child -or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not paUtat should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In SiMmiycma 
n. 8iMtxkka^ it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and dhUdren. Fsrada states*^ that if any one among 
severed ( undivided } brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they (..wives ) bdiave otherwise. This is because the surviv- 
ing bro^OTs succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest daring his lifetime. This is made quite clear*** 


wfteidt a 'lq ai aw t ’w® • *• P- 

' 1562. B Mad. 236i. referred. to in SurampaUi v. SurampalUlXMtA, 
338 at p, 34,2., , 

' 1563; This v^e of Kir . is quoted in' Bkikubai v, Hariba 49 Bom, 
459, 463, 27 Bom. L. E.13 at p. 16. . 

1564. OUT w tntft I VI*, fluws uiwai >9Qtorsnr • v lwS i e i iii 

^ ifwfiiwiiWSiefis irraT«ariqv*r#dl< 

3 » BRNi viwr uvwmtr g 

wi*v f%vvtiir I aeri^vreisqi^i ...vifT- 

VI nuihfhvv: « ,11. p, 292 and wr* sr**pt 

(The passage of in Mr. Gharpure’s edition is rather corrupt). The wr. 

p. JU9 quotes this verse of Katyayana ie guotad in hakshmixn 

p. 2 Bom. 494 at p. Jilt . . 
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in the SxQ. C. explaining a veise of Nsr. viz/ widows that aore 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother ( of the deceased ) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja’ on which it remarks: “The words* by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as ‘ the eldest brother ’ Eat. ( 9SS ) states, * when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
( ancestral ) property till her death The Sm. 0. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Kst. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too nmnerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts, Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persons whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained ( Yaj. H. 140-142 
Manu IX. 302, Vas. 17. 54 ). The Baud. Dh. S. ( H. 2. 43-46 ) 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions ( 1 e. 
are very old ) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the jDottto and his issue. Devala ( quoted in the Y. 
Mayukhap. 165 } has a similar passage, * when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive he' makes a partition ) the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark— these 
are not entitled to'a share of the heritage ; to these except the 
paiUa food and raiment are to be given These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given^to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Tide Baja Ram Boo v. Baja cf PUtapwr.^^ 

.. The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
these persons, male or female, virhom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to ihaintain. For example, if there is no 
ances^tral property the father-in-law v/ho possess^ only self- 

- 1565. Vide note 1151 above for tft. V. %. 11, 2. 43-46. This and the 
test of Pevala are quoted in JSIuraty'i v. Paroatibm 1 Bom. J77^at p. 183. 

1566. 45 1. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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acquired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughter- 
in-law ( widow of a predeceased son ) ; but on tiie death of the 
father-in-law, his heir I e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died ; vide 23 Bom. 608. 

By Act XVm of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the MitShsarS. the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Act does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance mre taken away. In 
many oases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only maintenance and so far the law of mainten- 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

Another important question is what is the effect of unohar 
stity on the right to maintenance ? M regards the wife’s right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol, II pp. 571-73 above, 
Manu XL 176 says that a wife gniilty . of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo the same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo ; Yaj. X 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of , her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Unchastity on :the 
part of a Hindu widow .disentitles her. to maintenance under 
certain circumstances , Vas, 21. 10 provides that four classes 
of ,, wives must be. , abandoned viz.; one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his guru and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste, and in 21, 12 Vasislha states that the wives 
of brShmapas, ksatriyas and vaiiyas, who commit adultery 
wito a ^udra, may be purified by penance if no child is born 
( of the adulterous intercourse ) but not otherwise ’. It is 
provided by Yaj. I 72 that if a woman ( of the three higher 
cafetes ) conceives through adultery with a sucha or kills her 
foetus or attempts the death of her husband or is guilty of 
^ave sms (such as brshmapa-murder ) she shall be abandoned. 


• X56Sa. ;^Vide Rajaki. Kanta v. Sc^dui Skndari 61 1. A. 29; Yamunefim- 
V. jSiatmbdi 23 B,m. 608. 
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Manu IX. 188 provides that when women become paMta, the rite 
called ghaiasphota (the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the H. of Dh. vol. U and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume ) may he performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Ysj. HL 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives v.p an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. For example, Manu*®® XI. 189 says generally 
about all persons that after they perform the appropriate 
prayaiciUat they should not be rebuked or avoided ( but should 
be restored to aU social intercourse ). The Mit on Ys,j. I 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house. 

On Ysj. HL 297 ( which states that in the case Of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with , a lOw- 
caste man> killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband ) the Mit. sums up the whole position aS follows : (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins laid down 
in Vas. 21. 10 takes place when they do not perform penance ; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21. 10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection ( YSj. 1. 70 
and HL 296 ), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence ( but not of the aggrava^ 
ted kind) and subsequently reformed their ways. But from 
Manu XI. 189 it may be inferred that wido^ not guilty of 

XX. 189 ■■ 54. 31. P* says o& VT* X. 70, qfSUtV* 

fflfSproratt ftST. on VT. I- is sta Xi.^:176; This 

passage of the Mit. is quoted in ISUlmbat v. Hariba %1 'Zorn, L. %.13., 
atp. aO{‘-49Bom. 4S9atp. 467). 



< f* ag^avated adultery that have undergone the propejJ prayaiatia 
* Sind return to decent life would have been entitled to 
brdinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In BMMm v. Sir Lallubhai 

( after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided oases ) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un- 
ohastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In LakhrrdcJumd v. 
Amndi the Privy Oounoil make the general observation * It 
is true that the right of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that ri^t if ^e becomes unchaste’. In Kisanji v. 
Lakahrra^ it was held that subsequent unohastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim- 
able under an agreement made with the deceased [husband's 
father and brother. In Musammat Qunga v. QhasUa 1 All. 46 (P. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angcmmcd v. Venktta 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule wsis laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a Sudra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Gaut. 28. 87 provides, 
' the son from a iudra woman of a man (of the three higher 
varpas ) who is without issue receives maintenance ( lit, source 
of maintenance }, if he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might receive ’. And Gautama (28. 48) extends the same rule 
toihe offspring of unions. Yide p. 601 above and 

note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Bp on the point. ManulX. 


1569. Yide Stahyabhama v, Kesavaoharya 39 Mad. 658 at p. 660 
where it is said, 'Bat in none of these texts is there any provision fora 
woman who has repented and was snbseqnently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woman who had reformed is to be denied even a starving allpwance*. Vide 
also Bhikuhai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L, R. 13 at pp. 23 and 26 and Ramkumar 
V, Bhagawanta 56 All, 392, 394. 

1570. 27 Bom. L. R. 13«49 Bom. 459. 

1571. 62 I, A, 250 at p. 255. 

; 1572. ^3 Bom: R. 510, . BUit this case seems tO:be in conflict: 
the decision in Shivlal v, Bai Bom. L. R, 490. . 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the throe higher castes : 
from a shdra woman (not married to him) is not entitled to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S,B.E. 33 p. 374 v. 31} states that . 
an obedient and meritorions son born from a woman of tlio 
Sadra caste to a man who has no other child should get main- 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the Y. Mayhkha, 
while explaining Ysj. H. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a ^udra from a sudra woman, remark tliat 
one who is begotten on a by a memW of the regenerate 

classes Is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that bo is only 
entitled to maintenance.^*^® 

There is a good deal of case law on Uiis subject, but much 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of tlie 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property bat 
was.a member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was & member.*®* 
It has further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a <tesi ( a slave ) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse w;8e f^ult- 
erous.*®* It has been also held that the illegitimate ron's. right 
to mainteuanoe is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his son*®* and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death*®* (and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

1373, ... n fv. cited above is », 1135 and q. by 

IX. 28. (p. 103). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in . 

Krishmtyyan v. Muttaucmi 7 Mad, 407 at p. 412 and in Rajani Rath v. ^ 
Nitai4S Cal. 643 (F. B.) at p. 686. 

1574. For the meaning of 4s5t vide above p. 602 ». 1137, 

1575. awr w ^ g jiiiiv i m ... » ftar- on vr. H. 

133-134 q. above in ». 1136. Vide sa. p. 104 and sir, sf. p, 488 -for 

almost the same words. The word does not mean ‘ bare main- 

tenanee* or ‘bare necessities of life,* has no reference to the-amduiii oi,. 
maintenance bat is used to distinguish it from amstt (share),. VUe Hiralat 

Msgftrqi'I. I*. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. , 

1376. Ananthaya v.' Vishm* 17 Mad. 160 ; Subrampinia v, Valu 94 
Mad, 68; VOktiyappa h. Natai-ajah 58 I. A. 402; HiraM v. Use^hrp^ 

I. L. R. (1938) Bbm. 779 » 40 Bom. U R, 935. 

1577, Vide R«Af w. GoosW 1 Bom. 97. 

1378. Roshan Singh v. Balwant Singh 27 1. A. SI “ii Ail, 191: 

■ ■ 1 i79. Hargobind v. Dhearj^ Sihgh 6 .All; 3 29 j ^n§pav. Singdruwiu ' 
S.Mad. 3255 HiraMv, Meghri^l,%iil\i9iS)B<>m^ •' 
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except in Bengal. The fact that the texts employ the word 
“iudiSputra” (in the masculine gender ) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Pwrvaii 
V. Cfanpatrao^^ and Vdlaiyappa v. Natarajan.^^^ 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has . 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been.heid that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime* 
£« he can discard her at any time and as she cannot comi»l 
him to keep her.^^^ So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime. But on the death of the paramour a ^at 
diSi^noe is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exdudoe keeping MU death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. Ihe 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of Hsrada and Ksty&yana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. NSrada says:**® .* A king devoted to dhaima should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri ) of a deceased person 
( when the king succeeds as heir by escheat ), except when the 
deoet^ed person is a brShmapa’; while Eat. ( 931 ) states,**® 

‘ hfiirl^ property goes to the king after keeping aside ( wealth 
sapient to. provide ) for the women ( yo ^ ), the dependents ( or ' 
servant )' and the funeral rites and Sraddhas ( of the deceased) 


.15^0, Nilmoney V, Baneshiitr A CdX, 9U 

, 15a. IS feom. 177, 183. 

. 1583. 50Mad.340. 

1583. J^amanarasu v\ Buchamma 23 Mad. 2BZ I Nwgareddi v* 
takskmcswa 26 Bom. 163 ; Ahku v. Qamsh\^l Bom. L. K. 5 (F« B.) at p, 12« . 

1584. Thakur Rah Prasad v, Chhotay Munwan 12 Lucknow 469. 

15SS. awvg ar t i s t w ra t t a cid wi efM qsnfqfmr 

II srrcq ( qnprw 52 }. q. by the Mit. oh YSj. II. 114, m nr. ni. 

P.-533, , 

1586. i srarfh 

q.by film, on vr. li, IH, to. *n. lit p. ssi, w. 
p. 139. .-This verse is qno^ in Saqipfibai,, v. . ttfxtpibm- 3 . 5^ At 

y. 60S, Yftshvaii$rM v, K(iahib(Hli 'Bom. Z6> 
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Kauii. also similarly prescribes 5. p.l61}, ‘the king 

takes heirless property exc^t that of irolriyast setting apart 
( wealth ) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased ), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
deceased)’. The Mit., the V. Mayukha, the Par. M.'and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and Kai refer to cmruddha- 
8tri alone, since the word paitu (duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words ‘yosit' and 'stri ’,*®s There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of amruddlia It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death*. Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an aoaniddlia stn capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. Zn 
Bed, Nagubed v. Bed Mongfdbcd a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate . in tiie 
hands of his heirs of successors. In Bed MongMxd v. Bed 
Nagubed^^ a third condition was laid down viz. that the con- 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bed Ifagubcd v. 
Bed MongMxd^^ the Privy Oouncil overruled the above deci- 
sion nnd held that in order to entitle a mistmss to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. vTsn w 

t III. 5. p. 161, Dr. Sbam Sbastri's tran^tion ( p. 205 ) ‘ pro* 
perty for which ao claimant is foand shall go to the Idng, except the pxh 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have bisn 
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sQnance with the actual words of the text, 
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house with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. And in Dayaivati v. Kescaixd^^ it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of AiumdUal v. Cluiruirabai^^^ that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci- 
sion in JJcku V. Qunesh'^ which holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living ( who 
was eicamined in the case as a witness }, provided she observes 
sSxual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inters 
pretation of the expression 'avaruddha Strangely enough, 

the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dHyabhSga, 
but only under ‘strl-sahgrahana*. Ysj. XL 290 provides, ‘ a man 
shouM be awarded a fine of ^ty papas, if he has intercourse 
with dSsIs that are avaruddM or .that are bJMji^a and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and svatriffis), even thou^ 
ordinarily they ( i. e. dSsIs and others ) are approemhable (with- 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word *ca’ placed after ‘bhujisyisu’ in Ysj. 

XL 290 is meant to include veiyas and sixuriyis along with bhuji- 
sySs. Aoc. to the Mit. the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dSsIs that are ava- 
. ruddha, dasls that are bhujisyi and other women such as veiyas 
( who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
hi^ercast^} and euompls ( who abandon their husbands and 
resoiH; at their d^ire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Ysj. L 67 ). A woman though originally a veiyU or 
a socdnya may be known to be kept by a man. In .that cc«e if 
another man approaches her,.Yaj. XL 290 declares that he would 
.be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddhs d£ti or bhujisyS, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife ( as the other two 
classes do ) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
4s concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance ^ 

■■’' rt" * ! ' " '' '* " ■ - - .■ ■.... I ' — 
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of women at alL The Mii here defines * avaruddl^ dSsI ’ as " a 
slave woman who is prohibited by her master frmn intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance ( on the mas- 
ter ). ” The Hit. defines a blwji§ya (Ulsi as * one who is restricted 
( as to enjoyment ) to certain definite males * {piiru^an$yata-pari- 
grcM bhijisyUb It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisys it employs the word ‘myata\ which generally means 
* fixed or definite’, while in definite ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘niruddhah’ meaning ‘prevented or prohibited’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. ^ould not have employed the 
same word {mniddha) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasl and a bhujisya is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any one except the master, wliile the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family ) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by Mitramidra in his 
commentary (not his digest) on Yaj. XL 290. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’ by saying elsewbwe that owner- 
ship springs from certain fixed sources {myatopSyak^i soatvdm 
onYailL liA ). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Sat Nagubcd v. Bed MongltSuW^. Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris- 
tics of avaruddha (viz. staying in the master’s house and being 
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eiolusively kept by the master) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
'..when' they were holding heirs. liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
-..system of law. With the greatest respect to the Pull Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhujisya means 
! ,* a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per- 
; sons (other than the master}’ and in holding that the only 
' distin<^ion between an avaruddh^ and a bhujisyS is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not ( 47 Bom. L. B. at pp. 13 and 33 }. The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘niyata’ and 
also the explanation of ‘bhujisys’ given by the Bslambhattl*®®. 

, The meaning of the Bslambhattl was misunderstood on account 
; of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘niyata’. What 
the'B&lambhat'^ means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master’ (i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The P. B.. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their bonclusion (47 Bom. L. B. at pp. 14 and 33) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. XL 
119 quotes Manu IX. 319 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 

' cooked food, water (wells &o.), women, yogak^rm and pastures (or 
. ^ays)-Hhes6 they declare are impartible.’ The Mii explanation*®^ 
of the word ‘ striyah ’ may be translated .as follows : ‘ striyah ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves ; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration^ 
but they are to be made to . work in turns (.for 'the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairiqis and the rest, they 6ure not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number It is difficult 
to see how this passage supporte the Pull Bench decision. That 
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passage oaa be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
firat place, the Mit, having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddhft, bhujisyS and svairipls 
( together with vesiyas also ) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be ' 
difScult to say that here ( on Yaj. IL 119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairipis are also the same as - avaruddhss. Hence the inter*' 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddhs (kept 
exclusively by the father ) and even other women also like 
svairinls ( who had sexual connection with the father though' 
not as avaruddhE ) should not be divided i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairinyadyah ’. Or it is possible to hold that 
the word * avaruddbs ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense ( as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. IL 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ’women who are svairipls 
and the like that are taken into his harem ( or under his protec* 
tion ) by the father should not be divided '. This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubddhinI 
( which is repeated almost verbatim by the Balambhaftl ) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that 'saihyiikta * 
in Gaut. means ‘enjoyed’ or ‘confined’ (in the house). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha’ and ‘avaruddhs’ were' 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished writers. 1116 
Sm. C. n. p. 321 while explaining the word ‘ ruddhs ’ in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean- 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house’ (grhe avarud^m). 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811 } that the verses of Kar. and E!st. 
refer to avamddha strl it follows that these verses do hot refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the risfiit of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-indaw, about the amoui^ of ': 
maintenance to .be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the' 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
ihaintonance a charge on the estate in the; hands of the he&Si. 
about yawing, the rato of maintenance ibrod by a decree ocanii 
ag^nient; &o. , 1?h^ are. not quite germane to the pce^nts 
volume, particularly because most of the deoisioxfti On these- 
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matters are not based on the words of thesm^tis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. J^t there is one matter which deserves a passing 
riderence. ‘ Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414^17 above }. 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Oourts to 
take precedence over , the right of. maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death, Similarly debts 
contracted by the maiiager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 


, . The last vyctml^hxipada is pra/Wniafe*, which is defined by 

Vispu Dh. 8. 43, 1 as ‘ miscellaneous ’( yadanuktam tat pra- 
klrnakam )' or by Nsr. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself ( vide note 331 ), These have been ^ealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

“ the end of this section on Vyavahara it would not bo 

out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis- 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India, Among ihe 
, many kinds of documents (lekltya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., KSt- 

■ ■ • and othem cited above there is no term for a document which can 

convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned ui>on the minds of people 
before the advent of the British^®*. Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea erf a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 
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be supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the Bsjatarahgip! IV. appear to embody the political testament 
of king LalitEditya of Eiashniir in the first half of the 8th 
century. Kit. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will ^* 2 , jje says, ‘ if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara- 
tion of the intention of a person was made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. Brhaspati’s verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( a 8S3 ). In the quarterly of the Bharata-itihisa- 
saihtodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 ( for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D. ) written by one Haro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and trSddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets^*®*. 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the Brity^ Indian 
Ooortswas that of the notorious Umichand*** (who died in 
1?58 A. D. ). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir car to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1813 AD., 

. ‘there is no mention of wills in our Shaker, therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. 11 p. 449 )• 
In I. L. E. (1940) 1 Oal. 415 at p. 434 the Privy Council observe 
ihat the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
: the middle of the 18tb century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
' Acts dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
’■ Succession Act ( Act 39 of 1935 ). 

How that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
! S,nd medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
^ b^n brought to a close a few general observations may be 
'^ indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
, , compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 
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eminent Jurists aud Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange and others. For esample, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law ’ (18S0) vol. I observes ( at p. 311 ), ** sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation - 
b? Sir william Jones and that, with some trifling esoeptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin- . I 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit*' 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them ; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the . 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction'®** being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries . . 
(not indeed with perfect approbation ) have long been allowed .to j;' 
take, where the life of a prisoner on trial before them. is,;i^f|^< 
stake ; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of toe 
oath viz. ‘what you know...deolare at large and with truth’ (Madu . 
VHL 80 ) ; as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared’ ( Manu YHL 13 ).” The medieval;, 
digests made a ve:^ near approach to toe modern ideal of 
egUality of all men before the law. How even in the 20th. 
century the much vaunted equality before toe law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where toe poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ' Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Gollancz ip 1938, 
especially in chapters 1 and '71 The Hindu jurists evolv^ 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposito 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties/ .' 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabiUties ,an4:i .; 
laid diown a peculiar law of inheritance and succession to males' ; 
and females. The Hindu ^stem of inheritance and sucoessibn < 

leqsa. This is a reference to the texts of Gant. 23.29, the Mahabharata, . 
Mann, Yajhavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re- 
marks (in Works, vol. VUI p, 445, ed. of 1807): ‘In the great system of ' 
contracts and the common interconrse between man and man, thePoo^ 
{Poihii) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are tw no means 
dis^milar'.' 
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pursues a juiddle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs M under 
the Mahomedan Law ( where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time ). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1936 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person ). 

it has further been seen how tlie ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as. to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for . over a century by Legislation and by 
' decisions of the Privy Oounoil and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hijldu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Rau has 
' prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there has been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
, first objection is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 185B .>the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
. Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantieil. and conveniently ignores what has happened 
dm^ing the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro- 
claimed was : * Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire tp impose 
‘ OUT bpnviotions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
r(^al will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances ; but that, all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
atetain from all iiiterference vMk the religicm belief or worship of 
< cmy qf our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not- 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus 1 The following is a list of some of the important laws 
. of this character which will ■ convince any one of the fact that 
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.people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governoiv 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out tlxeir cherished ideas and practices: Eegulation XVII of 
1829 which declared the practice of Sati illegal and a crime 
pixnishable by the courts ; the Caste Disabilities Bemoval Act 
( XXI of 1850 ) ; Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwitlistanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860, which makes sesual inter- 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ) ; the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1939), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
of a female below 14 punishable as a crime ; the Hindxi Inheri- 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the MitUksarH rules about exclusion from partition aiid inlierit- 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth ; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act ( n of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the MitSk^arS 
in that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother ) ; the Hindu Gains of Learning Act ( XXX of 
1930 ) ; the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act ( XVIH 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son ). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ‘the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind ( viz. temples ) and to prevent and 
redr^s abuses in their management’ ( BajaJt Mvita Ramalinga v. 
Pericenayagum 1 L A. 209 at p. 333 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is ai^arently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Lfegislar 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not p^ an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 


Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 



Hindu Lavr by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law. This objectibn 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdtawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi- 
ture of time, labomr and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
. by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
. people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
yemrs the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
ent^rising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in :Ramjt v. Ghamm (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop- 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with- 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1938 the 
Privy Council held that Bamji ». Ghamm was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur- 
viving members of her husband’s family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of * store cfeasis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Bamji v. Ghamm had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should • 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadm v. Namdeo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that edh litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Bam v. 
Bhup Singh 44 L A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alivb; 
but in Pry Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51- L A. 129 the Privy 
Council held (at p. 134 ) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespecsfcive of the question whether the fathei' or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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Otbers opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot he a practicable proposition. In support of their, 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com- 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the rigd^t by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mitiiksara school and 
which the draft Hindu Oode seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget that, 
what' with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains ( vide p. 604 above ). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughter's, particularly to married daugh- 
ters. But here a cpmpromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone ( as Yaj. H. 134 and the 
MitSkfarS thereph expressly provide ). 

' Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition diould be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his own 
widow should not have a like power in the 30th century, what- 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this olqeetion can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate wiir tt&e only a ' 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any onie of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daugditer’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will talto an absolute astate if none of these 
ftTiaf.g. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing of the estate near relations 
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like ihe daughter or daugliter’s sou or kusband’s brother &o. 
There are numerous other objections, but they are in matters 
■of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
■Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature these matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Ciode as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu- 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many; In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what- 
ever. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such oases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi- 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-pebple 
^ould be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small add simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if there is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro- 
vince or for a number of provinces. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


SAD3C5RA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW^«* 

From Gautama downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dharrm. Gautama L 1-3 states: ‘ the Veda is the 
source ( mlila ) of dharma and also the tradition ( or smrtis ) 
and practice of those who know the Veda *. Similarly S.p. Dh. S, 
( 1 1, 1. 1-3 ) says : * we shall propound the acts ( that produce 
merit ) which are evolved from conventions and practices ; the 
authority ( for finding out the dharmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas Vas. L 4-7 pro- 
vides: 'dharma is declared by the Vedas and Bm^tis; on 
failure of these two the practice of the H^tas is &e authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a Ai^ta however is one 
whose heart is free from ( worldly ) desires and ( only ) such 
acts of distias are ( to be held as ) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, -with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni- 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. I am thankful to the Syndicate 
Xif the Bombay University for permission to incorporate these two lectures 
in this volume. 
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him gmvrWiRsfilW msans relating to practices based upon agreements or .. 
conventions. Manu disilngnishes between iH» and Scira. Tbe first means, aceJ 
to Knllnba a^ others, snob moral qnalUies as ' devotion to learning, ip 
g^s and to parents * &c. mentioned in Kariia (quoted by Knllnka). All 
commentators connect ‘svasya’ in Mann n. 12 and Yij. I. 7 with 
'ptiyam', bat Pandit Gaffnlal connects it with 'sadacara* which means 
Itceqrding to him ' sampradSya ' (ht Satsiddhantamartanda I. 5 p. 49, Nir. 
ed.l942).' 
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or secular ) cause ( or motive ) can be assigned Manu IL 6 
and Yaj. I 7 - declare that Veda (orSruti), smrti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
:^ords employed in these works are itla, samaya, adara or sadacSra 
Ot ii§tacara'^ (the latter three meaning the same thing)* 
5.p. employs both words viz, samaya and ocSm, the first of which 
probably means * agreement or convention or usage’, while the 
latter means ‘ custom The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity,^®® while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
( such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that ocSm or iiqtacUra or sadacara is the source 
( mula ) of dharma, An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramSm employed by Ap. and Vas, The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books (Veda) and the sm^is 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called siiqtas furhidi us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. e. 6isiScara is &e touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
Sastras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda ( that consists of 
mantras and BrShmapa texts ) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
6i$tas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 


1607. As to the qualifications of Ssjas, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 971- 

72 where references are gives to Band. Bb. S., Mann, the Matsyapurana and 
a few other works. Thei T^. Up. 1,: 11 contains perhaps the oldest eatant 
indication as to who should be regarded as Asjas, though that word itself 
isnotused. aw vf% t w 'W ^ i % aw wiBimTt 

s’asT wigwi snisirr vur ti mr erur irt i at«n- 

I ^ tra arernn ... wSqnwa vw W CUT I. 

1608. Vide Ddlylish v. Gvzuffer 23 Cal. 427, 429 and Sariatttliah v. 

PranNath 26 Cal. 1S4, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from * custom \ In Juggamohun Ghose v, Mamchohund 
7 Moo.'l.'A, 264 at p. .282 (mercahiile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in^that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity) 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must posseee* . ' , . : 
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Awiters as and was taken np by many sute^uent wdikisi. 

Manii IL 7 also states that whatever ^arma has been ordained 
for any person by Mann, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
8istas are authoritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica- 
tion was added that where the practices of Si^tas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
( 11 18 ) restricted the word sadScSra to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four varpas 
and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta ( IL 17 ). But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 


We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mUXa or pramQva ) of dharma and the dhSnns of dharma ( Yij. 
L 3 and 7 The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is ( i. e. they are what are called jfiapalm Jietu , ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores ( other than Veda and smrti ) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc- 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XL 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his admintetration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmatastras, the aiixiliary lores (ahgas), the Upavedas 
and the Purana,“” 

The position of the Burvamimiinisa in relation to tire 
authoritativeness of sm^is and customs requires careful and 


1609. \ ••• mat: 

• aiT«t« W, q;. I. •4. 12. 8, 10-13. The first sutra may be used for 
explaining Vas. I. 4 ; igsnnwren w means ' that has a known or perceptible 
Worldly motive snch as covetonsness\ Vide note 1653 below. Compare 
1, 3. 7 atrlr <11 qircted below. 
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detailed consideration, InL 3. Jaimini considers tie 

question whether such smrti injunctions as ‘ one should perform 
the A?taka Sraddhas or ’one should construct a tank or 
set up aprapS (place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’ ), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ ( at 
caula according to the gotra ) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since suchsm^i 
injunctions equally with Yedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such sm^is as that of Manu and therefore the 
£irinoipal reason why these sm^is are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as autirorita- 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu H 6 says 
citing , some verses from hfe own work called Smxtiviveka.^®* 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( Mpa ) in 
the Yedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smitis e. g. he cites the Yedic verse ‘ySm janli]^’ as indicative 


' I. 3. 1-2' Tbe word aiaunr is here used ia the sense of 

• 3i*uor ft • ... 

I twbiuwl •’ ?WTj about sresn he says 

‘ SIgiB i feyiW *IsgT ^ Vt W«IT: l ». That verse is, 

'iit w«iT! vT»i?sff 5ftT 

This occurs in sirr. n. iTT. 11> 10. 27, in ^ i° 

III. 10. 2 where we have <!it etc. Acc. to si^ntfST the topic of Jai. 1. 3. 1-2 
is not such smrti texts as those on Asjaha, but the Vedic verse fit itself. 
The «rr«igUT p. 126 adds ‘ siHTOt^ Wtft g ^ i V IHt Rlt^ aiClfti TSB Ki - 

> . The word aiggis t wa f l i l ia the. Sutra is explained in the' 
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> (on If. I. 3, 4 p, 27); while the (p, 125) 

proposes also another explanation ‘ 
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1613, Vide Isv. Gr. H, 4, 1 ff,, San. Gr. III. 12-14, PSr, Gj. III. 3 
for Astaki sraddhas. Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in H, of Dh. vol. II pp. 889-8^)0. For tufts of hair kept ia eaula vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264* 
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ctf Bg. X 4. 1 of prapSs, Bg. yi{. 75, 17 of .tufts of 

hair. The obieotion may be stated as follows: — The smrtls 
are composed by human authors (i. e. they are pauruseya) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the smrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Yeda, then they are practically superSuous and useless, 
and not being Yeda they should be- discarded ( anapek^a ) 
To this the reply is that sm^is are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Yeda because they are 
composed by men ( like Manu ) who were followers of the Yeda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the Siistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Yeda as their source. To 
the question why the Yedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. One. view 
was that just as Yedic indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of siruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that truti must have contained injunctions corres^ 
ponding to all sm^i prescriptions. EumSrila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception (pratydkqa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vydpU ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and liruti texts that are never found pro- 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following another.*®* Manu must have 
composed his sm^i on finding that acSryas preceding blTn 
performed certain acts as based on Yeda. I^ese last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief. 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-paramparE ’ on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
j§ruti in all oases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Shuti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Enm&rila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view * ) that 
one should infer that the Yedic passages that were the basis of 
smiptis are lost ( utsanna or prallna ). Some support is lent to 
this by such Yedic texts as ' anants vai vedSh * ( Tai. Br. Dl 10. 
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.11) and by JLp. Dh. S. L 4. 13. 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the TantravSrtika and most of the MlmSmsakas. 
The objection against the 3nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on Sruti tests that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedio tests are lost. Further the 
Mimathsa view that the Veda is eternal {mtya) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much dif^erence between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Eumarila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedio tests that are 
already in ekistence^®^^. If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be esplained why such Vedio tests ( the 
bases of smptis) are liot se4n or found, the TantravSrtika 
replies in a famous Miilai that as the Vedic iUliMs ( the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men ( followers of the Veda ) are negligent and unmindful 
( i e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedio tests ) and as several 
rules are deolamd in different contests even when occurring in 
the same SakhE ( and not at one place ) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedio sources of smrti tests. If an objector 
were to ask: ‘why were not the Vedio passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules) embodied bodily into the 
smrtis,’ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
Cf the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedio tests as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 
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with sd.crMcee, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Vedic sentences contained in the smrtis ( that sure concerned 
principally with conduct ) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loffi of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered. 
Visivarupa'“® ( on Yaj. 1. 7 ) quotes the above verse of KumSrila 
and states that there are thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda ; he and Kuinarila instance the rules, 
against talking with ( or coming in contact with ) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmana, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c. 
Medhstithi on Manu IL 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very tqpic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka*®’. He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view. MimSmsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several ftskhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a: , 
smfti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 
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with this question in L 3. 3-4,^®® which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general rale contained in Jai. 13.1-2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the Sruti and those of sm^is. The 
Veda says, ‘ the priest should chant (the stotra) after touching 
the auduiribwi post’, while smrti says ‘ the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth The Veda says ‘ one to 
whom a eon has been born and whose hair is still dark ( and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires ’, while smrti 
says ‘ a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years ’ ; 

the Veda says ’ when the Agnl^omlya rite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer’, 
while smrti says ’the food of one who has undergone dlkss for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that ’ in 
case of confiict (between an express §ruti rule and a sm^ti rule ) 
the simrti rule ^ould be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express siruti ) inference may be made ( that a smcti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text ).’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The ’audumbarl’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the sodas in the performance of the l^nistoma ; the 
etotras (other than BahispavamEna ) are chanted near the 
audiimbarl post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh, vol. 11. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumban. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra- 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 ( i. e. a 
youngman), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayaua of a brahmaua was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most }. Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from smrti. 
In the Jyotistoma ( which generally occupied five days ), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon ( vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 3nd day of the Jyoti- 
stoma ( ibid. 1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day (ibid, pp. 1158-59). According to ^ruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of soma on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. EiumSrila^^ does not agree with Sahara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audundxzri he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of the post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ' ( so that 
the audumbarl post can be touched in that particular por- 
tion), that (p. 188 ) there is a passage in the Satyayani 


1622. The sutra (Jai. I. 3. 3 ) is read as 37?^^ or and with 

both readings it has been explained in different ways from ancient times. 
The says ^ ^ 

(p. 193); 

On this 

interpretation the sutra means *in case of conflict between Sruii andi 
smrti, the former which Is independent is authoritative, for only when there , 
is no conflict does an inference arise that smrti is based on ^ruti \ The 
when it explains Jai. I. 3. 3-4 as referring to Bauddhas and the 
like takes *anapeksya ’ to mean ' deserving to be discarded 
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Brabmana which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
( and so there may at most be an option ), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase of soma there is a truti passage in the Atharvaveda 
{ pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage (and thus there 
is no conflict between Sruti and smpti, but between Sruti 
and Sruti, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( apadr 
dkanm), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, W Baud. Dh. S. itself allows 
seyeral alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arisen Eum&rila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between truti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters ( which is called vi^ya-vyavasthd)\ it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults ( vide TantravS,rtika pp. 174-175 ) ; or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 5% or, 
more and the sno^i may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the Sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore KumSrila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by i§abaTa is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apourueej/a and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err ), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthoritative ^*^3, Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai L 3. S-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, SSnldiya, Yoga, Bancaratra, Ptfiupata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of ndeechas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized jn the Veda, but these works are . not 

16213. enlpt i 

gyvsT I Vumfihs p- 194. 
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generally accepted by the followers of the YedSi are based on 
specioos and false reasoning only ( they are hmlukas in the 
words of Manu ), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dhairma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
TantravSrtika. The Jaiminlya-nyaya-mSlavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. L 3. 3. 

i§abara (on Jai. L 3. 4 ) e^lains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer that it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara^*** postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Audumbarl post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant ; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 yeara The TantravSrtika tries to show that 
in all these oases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness ( pp. 188-189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai 
1. 3.4} and makes a separate topic (odMkarava) of it. The reasons 
for giving an alternative explanation of a suira or adfiikarava are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scope of the subject under discussion. In I. 3. 3 
passages* from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with irutl If tliey were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the snuiiis . invalid. 
Therefore to say farther that those smrti passages originate, in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of sm^is as authoritative. There-! 
fore' Sahara makes another adhikarapa of sutra 4 of Jai I 3. 
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He cites gmrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as oonvetousness and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can be ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of I. 3, 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to Sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are not 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 

Sahara cites on Jai. L 3. 4 ( when taken as a separate 
topic two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee ) the cloth used in the Yaisarjana horm\ {%) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any truti text but instead of inferring a Yedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita- 
tive. 

This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ- 
ently figures in dharmaSastra works. The doctrine is expressed 

1626 . «T I ijv 1 ... aju. 

^ WTPW« f H T’»T 1 on %. i. 3. 4. 
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I, 3, 4. sivri^in refers to this example (on Jai. I. 1, 13 p. 285) 
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1627. For the Yaisarjana homa, vide H. of Dh. II. p. 1158. In this 

a piece of fresh cloth is spread over the sacridcer ( who touches the adh- 
varyu), the sacridcer's wife (who touches the yajamana), the brother and 
sons of the sacridcer (who touch the wife). In the Vajapeya, the sacrificial 
post was 17 aratnis in height and 17 pieces of cloth were employed to pre- 
pare the appearance of a turban on the tip' when enveloping the 
with a girdle. The figure presented by the cloth covering the yupa was 
called (probably because it looked like the head and trunk of ah 

elephant), ‘ ‘ffi- 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even 5.p. Dh. S. I 4. 13. 11 which says, * where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there S^tra has no 
scope ’. Sahara also says, ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that ).’ These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu Id. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the saJhsMras, in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so if such a girl be married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on- 
a visible motive. From this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmaSsstra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. 1 53 and 5S^*® prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by a man must be free from ( incur- 
able) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sain'u^ of the bridegroom or must not have the same gotra or 
pramra as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results ( 1 e. he may suffer the consequepce that . 
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his 'Children nlay be diseased), but if he goes through a oere- 
tttony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotta or praTara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl ; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes it the act itself (viz. marriage) becomes 
void.*®® 

The Tantravartika of Kumarila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says*®* that the Mimariisi. is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of dharma, that ^ruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mlmariisa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in MlmSmsE works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhSsyakara 
( Sahara ) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the KarM for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein (e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk Wore boiled rice for obla- 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
(such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm ) as well as an unseen result ( viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles ). Therefore he argues that all 


1630. In a very recent case (Madhavrao v, Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. 
L. R. 196) the Bombay High Conrt bas^expressed doubts about the logic or 
reasonableness of this doctrine of the Purvaminamsa in relation to marris^es 
Of si^otra parties. 
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smytis^*** are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharrm and 
mok^ ( final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires ( artlia and kama ) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the MahS- 
bharata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
csrthavadas ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per- 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores ( augas ) of the Veda ( such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c. ) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. MimSihsS and Nyaya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Manu in XIL 105-106 ). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems^®®* like the SSnkhya ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called PracViSm ) or 
Vedanta ( which yrostalates Purusa as the cause of the “world ), 
the theory of atoms ( propounded by Eanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives -rise 
to the subtle apmm which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operatioU 
( i. e. without human effort the world is produced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved ). Enmarila goes a step 
farther and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
-idjnam ( cognitions being the only reality ), of the non-exis- 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavEda 
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passages of the ITpanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result ( or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda ; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know- 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result 


This discussion about sm^is based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmaSastra. For example, Apararka**** ( pp. 626-627 ) quotes 
long passage from the Bhaviqyaptirana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz. 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
on unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 

, both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the fust 
variety are based according to the Bhavi^yapurSna on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same FurSna are 
respectively as follows: (1) the smrti (viz. ArthasHstra or 
Dandaniti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
( &o.), the four upayas (satm, dam &e.), the various 
superintendents of state departments (adhyak§a) and of kat^akasi 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the scatdhya worship 
; or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a hrahmacUrin 
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should carry a staff of palaia ( the staff serves for one’s protec- 
tion, which is a seen purpose, but that it should be of palSsa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive): (4) when one 
text declares that homa should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it shotild be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option ( vide Manu 
If. 15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI. 38) that a brahmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. HI. 5. 1 
( vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam oaranti ) or Jabala Up. 4. 

In L 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Sahara*®* deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states : 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
( t e. after acamam ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upavUa'w&Y in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the Sruti or should not be 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purva- 
pak§a view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to tlie sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘after getting, ready a bundle ( or 
handful ) of kuSa grass called veda one should prepare the vedi 
( altar ) ’. Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of ku§as. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord- 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. HI. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedi. This would be against the 
sequence ( lauim ) of acts laid down in the Veda, Strangely 
enough Mr. KL. Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mimaihsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 
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then recite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word ‘ veda’ which in this passage only 
means a ‘handful of kuSas’ and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead- 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedio rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly- 
The smrti rule that every religious act diould be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick performance of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi- 
ous acts ( such as Scamana ) are performed by the* sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefOTe to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti Kum§rila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even prirm fade opposed to Sruti. 
The TantravSrtika ( p. 201 ) sets out Sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upamta form*®* (Tai. S. U. 5. 
11. 1 and Tai iLr. II. 1 ), aoamana ( Tai *5- IL 11 ), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jai 1 S. 5-7 into two adhikaranaa. The first two constitute one 
topia The purvapaksa*®®* is : those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desirelessness.the practice of meditation, 
ahifhsa, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of Mstas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. L. 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited^** number 
( 14 or 18 ) of vidyas ( the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the veda, the 18 smrtis, purinas, Dapdaniti) have been 
accepted by the vedic Vistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahiihsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda. 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadZcara 
( the customs and usages of mstas ). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic vistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct ( dharma ) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pleasure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth ) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacira *, otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form ‘ sa4So£ra means what is practised by tistas and Sistas are 
those who practise sad&oara ' ). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which ’are observed 
by tistas ( as stated above ) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven.**® Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by Sistas as 


1638. Vide Yaj. 1. 3 for the 14 Vidyisthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n. 17 p. 10 above. Acc. to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Jyurveda, Dbauurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Arthasastra are four 
Upavedas ; Mimaihsa and Nyaya (logic) are two upahgas, ^iksa (not the 
Vedahga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are works on 
phonetics like that of Kityayana laying down special .rules for distinct 
&khas. Dandauiti is the same as Artha&stra. 
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part of dharma. The Tantravartika ( p. 205 ) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa, matryaina 
(offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of Kartika, the 
spring ““ festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to mlecclm and Aryas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions ( of si^tas ) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dhartna.^®*^ In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be fiistacara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beic^s ( including itistas ), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring br§.hmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the Sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by sistas only as 
obligatory oh them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika than refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called Indramaha, vide H. of Db, vol. II. pp. 
825-826. The spring festival was one in which on the first day of the darl: 

. half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like ; ‘ 

on on %. I, 3. 7, 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on.'ihe Full 

moon day pf Phalguna is described in chap. 132 }. 
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- st*ff Stgts snfSrHnitr! » spar. p. 206; ^ % ^rrgrarr^: w 
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sutra**** of Gant. (IS) and Ap. Dh. S. (IL 6. 13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient ( or great ) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin^ 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct (attributed even to aoatars) that were trans- 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors ( of those acts ) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistaotra by modern men. The instances are : 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached Usas, his daughter 
( Sat. Br. I. 7, 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ) ; (3) Indi-a, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the Subrahnianya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of Indra, made approaches to 
Saci, the wife of Indra (Udyoga.chap. 13 £f) and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor) ; (4) Vasistha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the VipEsa river(Nirukta IX.^6, Adiparva 
chap. 177. l-6=cr. ed. 167. 1-6, Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anu§aeana3. 
12-13 ) ; (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Bg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XI. 5. 1-8 ) 
when separated from UrvaSi; (6) ViSvSmitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Tri^anku that had become a cEndala 
through a curse ( Adiparva 71. 31-33 ); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
Draupadl as wife although she had been won by his youngej. 
brother Arjuixa by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his br&hmana teacher Drona 
(Dronaparva 190. 55) ; (8) Krsna Dvaipayana (VySsa), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by rdyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavatl two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vioitravirya ; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be- 
longing to any ( of the four ) airamas and who is said to have 
performed several Aivamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 


1642. WlfW W t «ft. 1. 3-4 ; |it> 

ntfTC. I SUV. ST. n. 6. 13. 7-9 ; x. (jyiij 33 . 30) has a verse 
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Bama who performed A^vamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Sita ; (11) Dhrtarastra, though blind, performed sacri- 
fices; (12) Vasudeva and A.rjana are described as being drunk 
and as having married Bukminl and Subhadra respectively who 
were their maternal uncle’s daughters ( such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist* 
explains ( Tantravartika p. 308 ) that Prajapati means * the Sun ’ 
who approaches ( i. e. rises after ) the Dawn, This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ‘Heaven’ or ‘ XTfas’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Ahalya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jam means literally ‘ one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi- 
thet ‘ Alialyayai jar a * in the Veda and quotation from Tantra- 
vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Bamayana 1. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of sS/tosa (through 
sorrow ). Kumarila says that VisvEmitra was prompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. VyEsa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from ParaSara when she was a 
maiden, had Vioitravirya as ( his uterine ) brother after Satya- 
vatiL married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible ( vide H, of Dh. vol. IL p. 374 )r 
But Vyasa agreed to myoga because of his regard for his mothe, 
as allowed by Gaut. 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that VyEsa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the MahabhErata ( AsramavEsika 
30, 24) says ‘sarvam balavatSm pathyaih’ (to the strong every- 
thing is wholesome or allowable ). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.IO prescribes ‘anSsra. 
mlnatistheta ksanamekamapi dvijab’ (a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some E^rama). 
Bhisina remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and Bsma could not think of another wife as he was so much, 
attached to SltE,^ KumErila boldly as^rts that Bhisma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (thpugh 
ttiie is mentioned in no ItihEsa or Piu^pa ) and reli% upon the 
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mode of proof called arthapatti for tbis^^. His words are given 
below. This and some other explanations offered by Kum&rila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mlmaihsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 558 and 684 for BSma 
and the golden image of SitS.. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Aivamedha after the end of the war by 
way of praya^oitta ( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp* 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asivamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to DraupadI being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
ALdiparva 198. 14 ( = cr. ed. 190. 14 ) and offers several explana- 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyayasudha ( p. 194 ) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re- 
sourcefulness of interpretation ( parihara-vaibhavSrtham ), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. IL p. 157 n. 369 and vbl. IIL p. 609 n. 1154. But 
Kum§,rila says that as Dhitarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa ( Airamavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifi^ces* 
As regards SubhadrS, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219. 18 = cr. ed. 211, 
18 ) to have been the daugMer of| Vasudeva and aider of Krsnat 
she was really the daughter of Krsna’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the Latas )> 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. Mayukha ( pp. 200-202 ). Krsna’s marriage with 
Bukminl is to be similarly explained. It is somewhat surpris- 


1643. i g g^ s u r m i- 
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p. 48 : bntin the Adiparva 219. 18 Subhadra is expressly stated to be. the 
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lag that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahabharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor {ubhau madJivasa- 
mk^lbau in XJdyogaparva 59. 5 ) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink ( Gaut, 
n. 25 ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu ( liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sldhu (rum ) 
wem allowed and only paisti ( spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour ) was forbidden ( by Giaut. 11, 25, Manu XI. 93-94 ). 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of Jai.^**^ I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Kumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says:“^ even in these days 
brahmana women of Ahiochatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas ) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses. 


1644. ^.1.3.7. mil have to be read as 

’ acc. to Kumarila, Kbandadeva and others if 

I 

Sahara’s interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted, 

anw*ien{l^ smtunlw i Tir^fSifrs i ’ 

’flwl'HIMtti'l on I. 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a purvapaksa and bolds 
that I, 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 


w»ifiwib3rsrf^H^ qrfVwiringwc, t 


w ^wsTraffro* 

I p. 204. is modem Ramnagar 

in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS. for 1903 p. 292. The form wflpsswi 
occurs inaPabhosa Inscription (E. I. vol. II. at p. 243). For the 
different views about Br aggacqRu t <l^ vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp, 
438-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case -of brahmanas did 
not apply to bmhntaM women. Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. p. 765 for 
wi^ Wife aud children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, where Tai. S, II, 2, 6,3 and II, 
3, 12. 1. and Jai. in. 4, 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends ; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch (of 
wicker work ) ; both ( brshmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots ) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
(at the time of eating); they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( Ucarnam ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses ; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brShmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to §ruti, smiti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadat^ja, 
(1600-1660 A. D. ) a pupil of Bhattoj! Dlk^ita, in his work styled 
the GirvEnapadamanjarl'in a dialogue between a KEnyakubja 
brShmana and a sarm/a^n hailing from Yijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are duradSras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in KarpEtaka, in MahErEstra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( wh Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ BhSratlyS-vidyS ’ vol. VI pp. 37-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in 1. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yam, vamha and vdasa, that have different signi- 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarEhEdhikarana ). But KumErila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of sm^i and sadEoSra 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three possible' 
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vienr 3 , yiz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in. case of conflict, that Scara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie Tiew is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacEra are both inferred to he 
based upon Yeda. EumErila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than Ecara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acEra are to be deemed to be based on Yeda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
qI dharma scattered about in various Yedic SEkhEs, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of iistas one may infer a smrtii as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a iiruti as the root of the smrti' 
Therefore EcEra is removed by two stages from the Yeda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Yeda. Hence 
KumErila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
EoSra. The practices that are discussed here { acc. to EumErila, 
PSrthasErathi and others ) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal ride’s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found { MrriadiJietvatUaraiii spa^ta- 
meva driyale, as the SEstradIpikE says ). 

KumSrila gives another ( and so a third ) explanation of 
JaL L 3, 8-9 which need not detain us here. 


1647. to 

here weans 'while acc. to Sahara’s gloss means 

fiSUh . Sir G. Jha in ' Purvamiwaiiisa in its sonices • p. 226 translates 
'giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling lions, horses '. 
means ‘a lion’ also, bnt it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 

made to btahmanas or that they accepted them. must be taken as an 

adjective of *asva* here. The on III. 4. 34 remarks, ^ 

^ g 

This shows that the 

I^ohibition against the gift of ‘kesaria* refers to the gift of horses. 
Sahara on Jai. VI, 7. 4 makes this quite clear when he says that in the 
Vilyajit where the sacrificer had to make a gift of all his wealth, horses 
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Jai. L 3. 15--23 constitute what is called HolSkadhikarapei, 
ox SSmSnyasrutikalpanSdhikarana. The first two and the last 
twosutrasare the most important. Certain practices like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like ^hnlnaibuka (worship of growing Karafija 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one’s family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvxsabhayajfia (honouring oxen on the 
Pull Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race) by the nor- 
therners, The question is : whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted to the easter- 
ners and the like***’. The purvapaksa view is that the ^ruti to 
be inferred as the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to be restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. prUcyas &o. ), The established conclusion is that 


( Continued from the last ^age ) 

should not be gifted on account of the prohibition contained in *he does not 
give ^ 

sifiwnftnt ( pp.60-61 ) 
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i^fccrr I the word sigUTW means or ajginTO or srpro. The first 
two may be briefly but closely paraphrased as 
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pp. 100-101. Thissqf^f^TiroT is called because the first 
example in refers to the practice of on ^3 VIII;. 4 6. refers 

to ^ar^iqvnrfr as a practice of the northerners. The TIT. explains : 

1649. . Vide the following remark, about the . demand for the divine 

origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer,: '* historically ipolitical power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
Divine Will** (Author’s Preface, p, XLIV, in /the. World’s, Legal’ Philoso- 
phies*). ' 
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Buoh practices must be deemed to be meant for all, since tbe 
general rule about vedio injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways,^®* viz. by capability, by non- 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
attribute. When it is said ‘ suargakdmo yajeta ’ then only the 
three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a siiidra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( patita ) and the 
impotent are prohibited . from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says ‘ r3ja rajasuyena yajeta ’ there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the Sruti 
and so no one else can perform Bajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic vidhi is in general meant for all {sarvadharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vr?abhayajfia and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the HolS.kS 
festival ; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
peifcarm it at all. Farther the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative. A country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Hol&kS and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
kruti expressly requires the VaiSvadeva rite ( one of the four 
' ofttuimisyas ) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The TantravSrtika^®* points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu Vni. 46 says the satne. 


1650. q»a ! » 
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The Tantravartika explains that the first two sQtras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyasutras^®* and of such dharmasutra works as the sQtra 
of Giautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the PurSnas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa ( i. e. the MahSbhSrata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautamardharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Rgveda, the sutra 
of Sahkha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of J.pastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Si,stradlpika explains that an author 
Who was a student of the Silmaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Simaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of pbrsons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi- 
nent writers of the Purva-mlmams5 schobl may now be sum- 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the §istas and must be observed 
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by them with the consciousness that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im- 
moral It has to be remembered that the purvamimamsfi 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khapdadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser- 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictates’**®*. Medhatithi on Manu**®® 
II 18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Eumarila ‘a smyti that is opposed to the Veda or is self -contra- 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The MimamsS-kaustubha (p. 51 on Jai. 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene- 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
( if they are opposed to sruti or smpti ), but not others ( who 
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n. 18. This verse refers to five classes of smrti tests that cannot be based 
ongf|■.qm»l^W3^I^swIrlIlw^BT«ff^BW^f^{^l!ft): VTW q<TT wuwg^s 

is the fifth clasS) but the meaning is sot clear. Sir Ganganath }ha in his 
translation of Medhatithi does not say whence this verse is taken, nor 
does he correctly render the words ftiftcTT and OTT^lf^EiSRTT'yi^ and be omits 
altogether the fourth pada. The words ^ «§qrf appear to mean 

smrti which declares its promulgation (by a sage) is not to be 
deemed to be based on Veda (sinc^ otherwise Veda will be held to be 
noini^ay. 
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cannot rel 7 on such a state of things ) ’. In a learned discus- 
sion on badha Kunnarila in his Tantravartika { on Jai. HI. 3. 14 
pp. 859-860 ) brings together many badJm out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
below It says that inference is set aside by direct percep. 
tion, smrti by ^ruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a Sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon ( a direct ) Sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


CUSTOMS AND DHARMAliSTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how DharmasSstra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. SaMcara is defined by Harlta as follows^®’: — the 
word ‘sat’ means ‘good’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadUcara. Vide Manu 11. 18, which also defines sadacSra. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had a.risen in different countries and vil- 
lages. The ASv. gr. ( I 7. 1-2 ) says,^®*® ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different ) countries and villages ; one should 
follow those in marriages ; what, however, is common ( to all 
or most) shall be declared by us’. The Ap. gr. (IL 15) declares, 
‘people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap. Dh. S. provides 
(1.7. 20. 8»n. 11. 29. 14) that one*®*® should regulate one’s 
course of action ( in difficult or doubtful matters ) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
' by the Aryas ( men of the three higher castes ), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con- 
cludes with the aphorism ( IL 11. 29. 15 ) ' some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes ’. Baud. 
Dh.S.^®®“ (L5.13) states (on the subject of §raddha) ‘the us- 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites to be per- 
formed’. Several grhyasutras (like PSraskara II. 17, Manava 
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gr.l. 4. 6) refer to Die practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi- 
days &o. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu^^^ 
IV. 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men, ‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod ; by so doing one will come to no ham 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India. As Hoara or sadScEra is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
And eulogies of it in the earliest sm^is and pnrSnas. Vide. 
Manu IV. 155-158, Vas. VL 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anu^Ssanaparva 104. 6-9, Vispu 
Dh. S, 71. 90-93 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156, 158 ), MSrkandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana i21. 6-9, Visnu- 
purapa DDL chapters 11-13, Kxlrmapurana (uttarSrdha, chap, 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out aS follows. Gaut. (XI. 30 )* observes,"®* ‘the dharmas 
(customs) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding*. 
Gaut provides in the next two sutras that cultitators, traders* 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven- 
tions or usages that would be binding on the respective classy, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those fiiappo p 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘Manu has 
declared that the ( peculiar ) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX. 7 prescribes that the king should 
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enforce tliese among the four varnas. Ap. Dh. S. II. 6, 15. 1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
( if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh. S. ( I. 1. 19-36 ) which 
says,^®*^ ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in the South as well as in the North, We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are : to eat in the company of ( in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now ( the customs peculiar ) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows ( these practices ) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept ) either ( of the two sets 
of practices ), because they.are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(of opposed to the smrtis and the views of Mstas)’. Ibe 
Tantravartika^*^ ( p. 211 ) mentions the argument of some con- 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
Very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 
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»»Talid, asit ia opposed to the views of Gaut. (XL 20), se 
Band, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities- cannot be accepted as valid and binding 
even. in those localities because they are opposed to. the express 
words of. such, authoritative and highly venerated smrtis ( as 
tlwse of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor- 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu YH. 303 it is said, 

‘ the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VDI. 41 and 46 it is provided, ‘A king 
who knows dliarma ( sacred law ) should carefully inquire into 
the .customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of families 
and settle ( or enforce ) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established ( by the king ) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun- 
tries, families and castes’. Medh§,tithi adds that the king has 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes an.d 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful' to 
others or utterly immoral ( such as niarrying one’s mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
‘ king and he’*** adds on Manu n. 6 that the practices of sistas 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda ) on matters on which the Veda and sm^i are silent 
and which they observe with the consciousness that they (prac- 
tices) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda. He offers certain illustrations of such practices and also 
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relies^**’ upon the words of the Mahabharata ( Vanaparva 313. 
il?.), ‘ w'hat is true dharma is concealed as in a dark cave ; the 
( only } path is to follow great men In 1. 118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring )' laws (or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the ^tra ( Institutes ). Yaj. I. 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he ^ould preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation .to generation 
therein ( provided they are not opposed to ^tras and, the 
Mlt. says, he ^ould not cause confusion by imposing the us- 
ag^ of his own country on the conquered country). Ysj. H. 193 
( like Manu and Gaut. ) provides that the varying usages and 
conventionsof Frenis (guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations ( of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
Of learned brShmanas., About the latter Ysj. H 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brShmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water'Courses and wells and 
. the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti ( such as making pro- 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &o. ). Kautilya prescribes^®®* that the king should 
follow regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a saiigha ( company or guild) or 
a village. Devala*®®® and BjhatparS^ara (X p. 281 ) have a verse 
very similar to Ysj. 1. 343. The MahabhSrata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 
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In j King loas h ideraie peoutiar pradices 

to- all alike From this it follows thiat variaitiohs in prao 
tioeswere to be tolerated by the king, Bphaspati**^ advisM 
the king to keep intact the oustoms of countries, o^tesand 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
is loss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking illus- 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
Olasses in the southern countries take in marrii^e their mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and tbe Vindhya lying to the west of 
PraySga and to the east of YinaSana where the Sarasvatl dis- 
appears, as said by Manu U. SI ) artisans and menial workers 
eat the Cesh of a cow ; in the eastern countries people ( all in- 
cluding brShmanas ) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in thd north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of tbe Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; these several 
people are not liable to imdergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries'. Medie- 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 

' The Madanaratna said ( acc. to Y. F. p. ) that there is neither 
punishment nor prEyaScitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to snqrti tests are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the Y. F. p. %% hol^ that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are still liable to undergo prSyatcitta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countrira both 
punishment and prgyaScitta have to be undergone. 
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- defines what is meant by the eustonas of countries 

an4 families and states how and when toey are to be enforced: 
‘•That is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a oountryi is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is- called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct ( dharma ) to he 
observed ( by members of that family ) ; tlie king should pr^ 
serve it as it-is. In disputes between the residents of tixe same 
country or- capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on tbeir own conventional usages, but 
in-disputes between inhabitants of those aUd others the decision 
must be in accordance with sacred texts. Therefor the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of tSstra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out (the 
administration of justice ) according to the usage of the coun- 
try! Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of ( the people of a ) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of ^astra and 
the king should decide ( disputes ) after carefully consider- 
ing them.’ Here Kai is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
■ countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the confliot of 
laws by which the parties hre governed ^astra prevails. Pita- 
maha^®* has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Manu 
a.|Hn ( VUI. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( rfeiarfrffo 
Mu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iastmdr ^ ). Medhatithi 
( on Manu VIIL 3 ) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs ; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminisoenoe of Nirukta I1I< 5 
explaining Bg. L 25. 7 ), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
'customs are not opposed to any druti or smrti (and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesia). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
that are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 


Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sruti, smrti and sadi^cara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in oases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Manu n. 6, Vas. I. 4-5 and Yaj. I 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to be druti, smrti and sadacSra in that order, the Mit&k- 
sarS remarks^* that ‘ in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three^has more force ( or binding character ) than each 
succeeding one.’ ^ti or Yeda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma^®” is (vide Manu n. 13 and Yaj.! 40). If two 
vedic-texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Giaut^*^® I. 5, 
Manu 11 14 and Jabali declare that there is an option. For 
example, there are two Yedic texts ‘he takes the sodaffin cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodaffin cup in 
the Atiratra ’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Yedic 
texts say that the daily Yedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
Me visible. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni- 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci- 
fied (Manu IL 15 ). But a vedic text which is in apparent con- 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 
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down in the FQrvamlmamsS. some important ones among which 
will be discussed at length in the section on FurvamImSihsS. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule ( sSmanya ), while the other lays down a special 
rule ( viSesa ) or an exception, or that one is a tidhi and the 
other merely an aiihavada or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages See. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to sm^i 
passages. For example, Mann VIIL 381 is a general rule abso- 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana. , While Manu 
VUI. 350 allowing the killing of a brShmina in self-defence is 
a fecial role or may be regarded as a mere arthavada ( viz. 
even a guru who is really not to be killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an Etatayin, what of others, as the Mit, on 
; Yaj. IL 21 explains ). Similarly Manu VUI. 351 saying that 
there is no fault ( i. e. no sin, no punishment and no prayaicitta ) 
iir slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smpti, the rules laid down 
by the Furvamlmamsa have already been explained (pp. 838-34 ), 
Jaimini VI. 1. 13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VUL 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in. a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by women**’. Smrtis also lay down certain gene- 
ral roles on that point. Laugaksi and Jabala lay down that 
. in case of contradiction between drnti and smiti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the sm^ should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. IIL 46 admits that a proposit- 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( MdJtita ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi- 
tion commentators like Vidvarupa, Medhatithiand Vij3£nesvara 
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had to admit that what was laid down by Sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by smrti texts or by popular 
sentiment. After the tJdayanlya (concluding i§ti) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow ( called AnubandhyS ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cow Smikg S { mixture of heated milk and curds ) Was 
substituted. Vide H. D. H. pp. 1200-1201 for the anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. III. 
234 puts gomdlia ( slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
takas. Medhatithi on Manu IV. 176 after stating that even 
such acts as donating all one’s property in the ViSvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done ( though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors* views but that to him it appears that an express 
truti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage^®’®. Vi^varupa 
also ( on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. m. 234 
places govadlw, at the head of Upajmtakas remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu HI. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a sm^i that is in confiict with an express text 
of the Veda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a ^ruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautr&mani isti, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali (vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So early a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
pdaces. In Ap. Dh. S. L 1, 4. 8 it is stated^*®^ : ‘ For, an ex- 
plicit Sruti text has greater force than Scara (usage) from 
which a druti text ( on which it may be supposed to be based ) 
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may be inferred.’ In L 11. 30. 8-9 iup. Dh. S. says, ‘ during tbe 
morning and evening twilights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech ( should not speak 
about worldly matters ) ; but ( an agnihotrin must not go 
out for ) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties ’. Similarly in S.p. H. 9. 33. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
they are ( highest ) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, yam, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds ( in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamlmathsi> stated above (p. 843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the -go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little- below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivai'jya. 

The conflict of smrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited. Ap. Dh. S. { I. 6. 19. 3-13 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brShmana (/ca Uiyannah). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one hand and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In III. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the question of 
the position of a brShmana who marries a Sudra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. S. L 8. 2, Manu IIL 13, Visnu 
Dh. S. 34. 1-4, Par. Gr. 1. 4, Vas. 1. 35 show that brahmanas were 
allowed to have 6udra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha- 
tically dissents from this by stating ‘ this is not my view In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
‘ reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas ) was of grea- 
ter force’ (Yaj. H. 31)*®2. The Mit. explains that ratiocina- 


1683. «wror: l vr. H. 21, on which the wf. Jl. 
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( Continued on the next j^ege) 
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tion may take tke form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a'specialrule (which prevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to diffe. 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of si^tas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 
Br.i684 gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration : ‘ The decision ( in a cause ) should 
not be given by merely relying, on Sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharraa results’. Nar. 
( I. 40 ) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ’ when there is 
conf ict between two texts of dharmaSastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of Vistas ) are of great force and the strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them ( or properly understood through them ) 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of osquitas applied by the praetors in Rome to the rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 


( Continued from the last fage ) 
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1683. In Bhau v. Sundraiai P. J, for 1874 p. 250, where the question 
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Utpat family of priests at the temple of Vithoba at Fandharpnr), Vaj. II. 21 
was translated ( at p. 252 } as follows : ' if two texts be opposed usage is of 
force for their construction ’. In Chunilal v. Surt^ram 33 Bom. 433 at 
p, 439 Yaj. 11. 21 is rendered as ‘where there is a conflict between two or 
more smrtis that one should be accepted, which is conformable to equity '. 
The former rendering is rather obscure and the latter does not trandate 
Yaj. closely. The exact meaning of ' equity ’ in this translation is not clear. 
It certainly does not mean ' equity ’ in the strict sense of English Law. 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con- 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthatastra«S5 ( Ap. Dh. S. L 9. 24. 23; Yaj. 11. 21 ; Nar. I. 
39 ; Kat 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the fornier. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
maybe mentioned here. states: ‘Manusmrti occupies 

a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas ; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manuisnot commended’. Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words ( of another smrti ) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. HE. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis ( maha-smrti ). Some writers^*®’ quote the Vedio 
text ‘whatever Manu said is indeed medicine ’ in this connec- 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Munu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help. 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time. Manu (I. 85-^86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = ParS^ara L 22-23 

168S. ^ f^nfSrqf%: i 
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*s Brhat-ParaSara L p. 55) himself says that the dharmas 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
is the highest dharma in the K^ta §ige, knowledge in Treta, 
yqjflu in Dvapara and only da7ia in Kali. This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per- 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another. ParaSaral. 24“*® ( = Brhat-ParSSara I p. 55 ) declares 
that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed ) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in DvSpara 
those of Sahkha-Likhita and in Kali those of ParS^ara. Tliis 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by ParaSara 
came to be disapproved of dr condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under Kaii- 
varjya (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the S4s.tra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven*®®® (.if persisted in ). This 
was the dictum of Y5j. 1. 156 ( = Brhan-NaradJya-purSna 24. 12 ), 
Manu rV. 176, Visnu Dh. S. ( 71. k-85 ), the Visnupurana (m. 
11. 7 ), l^kra in. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on ArthaSastra ) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n. 1202 above. These texts were relied upton 
for prohibiting certain acts ( though done in former times ) by 
the Mit. (on Yaj. II 117, in. 18), V. P. (p. 442)andoto. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question -of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic- 
ting that even the great Vijnane§vara declares (on Yaj.. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it would 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of Vistas ■ 
did not agree with most of them*®®®. ViSvarupa also (on Yaj. 
in. 30 ) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 
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MadhaTa in Par. M. on 1 1. p. 84 ) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules a^s would be easy of observance. 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Gobhila- 
smyti (ni. 148-149) provides that where there is a conflict 
among passages ( of smrtis ), autlioritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithii®3 ( on Manu H. Z9 and XL 216), Mit. (on HI. 323), Sm. C. 
(L p. 5), AparSrka p. 1053, Madanaparijsta (pp. 11, 91) and 
others that all smrtis form one §astra, that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 

of the maxim called ‘ sarvarSakhSpratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ ^akhSn- 

/ 

taradhikarana ’ ( vide Jai. II. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon ). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration. Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy, Manu ( XU 95 ) 
declared,**®* ‘ the smrtis that are outside the ( pale of ) "Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the VedSntasutra 
(n, 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 
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Sankhya philosophy. The TantravSrtika (p, 195) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Yeda, like a bad son hating bis 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 vidyUs except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like ; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were ^udras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and aSramas. MedhStithi on 
Manu n. 6 adopts this and remarks^®® that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. TheOaturvim^atimata^®® 
states that the words of Arhat (Jina), of Oarvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should be abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. 1 pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in DharmaSastra material. The sutras 
and early sm;tis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though G-aut. XL 19 and Yaj. 1 . 3 mention Parana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S, 
quotes from a Parana in I. 6. 19. 13, 1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in D. 9. 24. 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap, from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the JLdityapurapa in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted ( on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com- 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu 11 10 clearly shows 
( dhdrjmiastraJh tu vai smrtih ). Manu m. 232 and Yaj. IH 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puranani ’ and so those smrtis obviously 
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knew several PurSnas and MedMtithi notes that they, were 
composed by Vyasa add described the creation of the world &c. 
The Strlparva (13, 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohapikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna DvaipEyana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva^*®^ (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by ( the study of ) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘this man will harm me’. .Accord- 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana 1 4. 25 the purpose*®’® of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, Sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth ( and do not study ) the sage Vyasa took com- 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene- 
fit. The same must be deemed to be the purpose of the com- 
position of the puranas. The Daksasmrti 11. 69 prescribes*®” 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6th and 7th parts of 
the day ( divided into 8 parts ). The AuSanasa smrti ( IIL 
p. 515, Jivananda ) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after tUsarjana and the 
study of the Vedahgas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at least of the extant PurUnas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the pauravadliarnia will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early smrtis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser- 
vance, The Vedavyasa smrti*’®® (14) and the Sangraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to be 
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■preferred. AparSrka (p. 9) quotes^’®* a smrtitext, ‘that is 
highest dhaima which is understood from the Veda, Ihat is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the FurSpas 
and the like AparSxka (p. 15 ) further tells us that*™* accor- 
ding to the BhaviqyatpurSna the purSnas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is vyamiira ( i>e. mixed up and net 
purely Vedio ). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of purSnas. ' Mitramitra ( in his commen- 
tary*™* onYaj. IL21) asserts that dharma^astra (viz. smrti) 
is not more authoritative tha n purEna and that in case of con- 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two sm^tis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha,**®* after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devalai about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
Bhagavatapurapa (rather from the commentary of Sridhara 
thereon } which holds that among twins the one Wn later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
purapas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country ^ould be followed. The Kirpayasindhu (HL 
p. 251 ) also says the same. The respect for the purapas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pro- 
phetic passages in the purapas about the disappearance of 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only br^- 
manas and Madras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriyas 
and vaiSyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., ParaSara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara ) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali agc. 
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Vide H. of Dh. ,vol. II pp. 380-383 about tbe existence of k§a- 
triyas in the Kali age. 

The ease of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas. L 5, 
Yaj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit. ( on Ysj. I, 7 and IL 117 ), 
the Sra. 0. ( n. p. 366 ), Kulluka ( on Manu, IL 10 ) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the Sistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
.voices. ViSvarupa on Yaj. ILL 350 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the &i?tas resident in 5.ryavarta^’°®. On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
sm?tis»* as Gaut. 18.4-14, Yaj. I, 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There- 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
i^e prescriptions of smrtis ( and even of irutl ) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi ( on Manu K. 10 ) went 
so far as to say that Dharmadastra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there- 
fore Sistacaira^^ also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu 1 107 
declares,'* in this work dharma has been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of ( human ) actions and the ancient 
oustoihB and usages of the four varnas.’ Manu adds (1. 108), 

* acara ( customs and usages) are transcendental law, and so 
mre the practices declared in the Veda and ^the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 
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make effort® to follow it This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this werse. Two constructions are possible ; ( 1 ) that the word 
Scara is qualified by the words ‘ trutyukta and ‘ smSrta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law ( this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu ) ; (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the Sruti or smrti are transcen- 
dental ( i e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Qovindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses ( that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law ’ ( Sir William Jones*, 
translation of Manu 1 108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law”. The Anusiasana (141. 65) and Santi 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Yeda, 
that declared in the sm^tis and the third is what is practised 
by tiqtas. Sumantu*^^ emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of SSstra. The 
Kurmapurana ( TJttarirdha 15. 19 ) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, * one should observe that scara 
which is ^clared by the truti and sm^i and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word ScSra ( or 
sadScSra ) bas been shifting from age to age and among com- 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. (28.48, 51), Baud. Dh.S.1. 1. 4-9, Manu XU 108-109, 
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Vas. 1 6, the aoSra to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned brahmanas who were highly moral and selfless ( the 
Vistas). Medhatithi on Mann H 6 states that binding *acara is 
that of Vistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of iudras, of pratUoma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtk and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on FurvamIth&msS i. e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to §ruti and smiti, must be such that they are regard- 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the Ms^as, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon- 
ed by the people as the chapter on Ealivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Eat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( deSa or janapada ), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
( gana, Sreni, sahgha, naigama, varga ). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gt^as and iakhas will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But flrst of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharma^astra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received sm^i 
prescriptions must be striqtly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
^cific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. 0. (I. 
71 ) and the Smrtimuktaphala*''^ (on Varpasrama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married ( by 
Cihstom.) yet' one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 

g I ^1^ . (Wetup. 13l). Vide H. Dh.' vol. II. 
p. 4d7 «.rl096 for the passage of the Sm. C. almost la the same words. 
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cannot be matried, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages and popular sentient has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the SamskSra- 
kaustubha^’^* and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda relationship in marriage, only -those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapipda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the. 
vastness of Bharatavar^a it was recognised that what was 
sadscara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. ( I. 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter.^’^® 

A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. (LI. 4. 13 ) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviskrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest ( the A^nldhra ) ris^ in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. 11 p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Havi§kit call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same BrShmana XU. 3. 
5. 1 and XII. 6. 1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so ( ^ MM 
na kuryat } or one should discard it ( M M nUdriyam ) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7, 17. 1, 18. 8, 28. 1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
1 8. 1, m 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the gihyasutras and dharmasQtras has been 


1714. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 . p. 465 «. 1093d for the quotation from 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). BaudhSyana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people ( countries ). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 356 refers to the differing views 
of daksinatyas and udicyas on Ekoddista-sraddha. Sahkara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in DharmaSastra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. The Uirnay asindhu in its section on sipipdya 

speaks of Sulapani, Yacaspati and ^ddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride- 
' gxobmj while the southern writers ( daksinatyas ) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there 'Were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Yijnaneivara, Madana-ratna, Parijata, Yacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapiudya arises ficom community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smid)ioandrika and 
Madhava { though they were southern writers like Yijfianesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
Sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them dednite territorial limits started with 
Colebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Yide Collector of Mcudura 
V. MootoO 13 Mad. 1. A. 397 at p. 433 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p, 435 ( as to how schools arose), pp. 436-437 (as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The YyavaMra- 
mayukha, written by Nllakantha, whose family belonged to 
Pfdthan in M^Sris^ra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan ( even superseding the Mitaksara ), while 
in Maharastra proper ite authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mitak^ara. The Mit. ( on Yaj, H. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 
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already current among the people and that if Yaj. H. 118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself’ stand by themselyes 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir- 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The VyayaMra-mayukha also says 
on Manu IX. 310 ( about reunion ) that the law and administra- 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people’s usages. The Vlramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on VyayShara generally 
re-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families haye been specially 
recognized from yery ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The 5iy. gr. ( I. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above { p. 856 ). 
The commentators on J[iy. gr., Haradatta and NSrSyana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com- 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos- 
ed to the rule in A^y. gr. 1. 1. 10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights ( if not for a 
longer period ) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the gphyaSutra and not the usage of the country. The .Sp. 
gr. ( n. 15 } remarks, ‘ people should understand from women 
( and Others ) what procedure is ( to be followed according to 
the custom of the country )’ and .the commentator Sudarsai^-’ 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
aAkurarqpava and the tying of praHsara ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Yedic 
Mantras. The Eathakagrhya (25. 7 ) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 
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commentators mention some usages, viz. Devapala refers to stat- 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
wor^ip of family deity, striking with dowers and creepers. 
The com. Brihmanabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are placed 
but in the reverse order ( i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right). 

TCaradatta on Gaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1862) mentions 
the following usages : in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening ; on 
the full moon day of MSrgaiIrsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Grab, maidens worship the goddess Um5 while the moon is 
in the constellation of the Purva Phalgunis and offer to the gods 
mudga beans that have put forth sprouts and salt ; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of UttarS 
Phalgunl. Ap, Dh. S. IL 6. 13, 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
soil ( i e. black grain ). Vide Br. and Tahtravartika quoted 
above { as to customs of certain countries ), 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them.; 

The Par. gr. .S. 1 8 states that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says * one should enter a village 
( i. e. follow the opinion of village elders ) in case of marriage 
and funeral.rites ’ and since the Veda says that ‘the village is 
the authority in these two. ’ 


• 'inv. 1. 8, 
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Numer ous caste custotas have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gant. XI. 20, Yas. I. 17, Mann L 118, 
YUL 41 and 46, Eaut. in. 7, Sukra lY. 5. 47 emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Ysj. 1. 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. EstyS' 
yana (40) enjoins that the king should not disregard the. 
fixed usages even, of pratUoma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places ( mountain forts or habitations ), even if 
they be opposed ( to the rules of smrtis ). In the ParibhSsS- 
praksda MitramiSra holds that the usages of good Madras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Yeda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Yide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 388 (n, 928 a), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
Asioka in his Pillar Edict ( E. I. vol. H. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sahghas, brahmanas, Ajlvakas and all other sects 
( pUsanda ). The Bhagavadglta ( IX 23-25 ) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship E!mna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
MsnasollSsa enjoins ihat one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over ( in 
contempt ). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 
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philosopMoal work as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks^?** that 
biiihmanas of the south condemn even the learned br^hmanas 
of the north as fiesheaters and brEhmanas of the north condemn 
southern brEhmapas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the sm^is and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. YE}. U. 192 prescribes that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventiotm of 
guilds ( of artisans ), of traders, of heretical sects and bands ( of 
soldiers ). HErada ( samayasysnapskarma l*-3 ) states that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical secte, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode- of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of .which 
the king was to take cognizance suo nuM and included under 
praklrnaka by NErada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides*”’ 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money- 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain sm^is present a sterner treatment of heretics and 
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the like. Gaut. IX, 17 provides that a snstaka should not 
talk with mlecclias, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. S85 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &o. Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretics, 
rogues &c, and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yij. n. 70 and 
NSr. ( rnSdSna 180 ) say that a heretic ( pSkhandi ) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these prescrip- 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by N&r., B^. 
and others that the king ( though of a different persuasion ) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India was ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none *. 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caula was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n pp. 360 and 365. 

The digests contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (d&khas) and the grhya sutras in perform- 
ing several rel^ious ritea A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to Ysj. I 343 the oSerii^ 
of piv^ to the pitTS in a SrAddha takes place after the brahmapas 
invited at the irSddha are fed, while Manu m. 361 i^ows that 
they were offered also before the brahmanas were fed. The 
Sm. C. ( on srsddha p. 471 ) says that one should follCw the 
practice of one’s own Vedic ^khs.- Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( maAayq/Aos ) one is pit^ajna, which acc. to some 
( such as Xstyayana ) means tarpapa, while according to Manu 

1728. *r wr I K. 17. 

1729. Vide Vasudev v. Vamnaji 5 Bom. SO at p. 82 where Melvill }* 
states that this is the policy of the British Courts in modem India* 
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III 81 it means trSddha and tlie Sm. 0. ( L p. ^08 ) provides that 
one ^ould follow one's Sikhs. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in turpam ( Sm, 0. L p, 191 
and MadanapSrijata p. 286 ). About the month of pregnancy in 
which the ceremony of simantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra ( Sm. 0, L p. 17, 
and Par. M. L part 2 p. 22 ). The same holds good as to the day 
of nimakarana ( Sm. 0. 1, p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25 ). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds ( keni ) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above ( pp. 487-488 ). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVAEJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above ( pp. 865-866 ) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti tests 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age ( yugantara ). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C. ( 1. 24 ) and Far. M. (12. 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to another hdpa ( aeon ). In H. 
of DL vol. n. (on pp. 151, 162,424,451,603,612,620,750, 790, 796, 
928, 929, 934, 953, 1005 n, 1201 n ) reference has been made to 
several ma.tters forbidden in the Xali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Faraiiarf^mrti ( in 1. 24 ) 
claims par excdlence to lay down the dharmas for the Xali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman (FarS^ara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brShmapa ( FarSliara IH 5-6 ), 
permission for a brfihmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among 6udras (XL 21) are included among Ealivarjyas.by the 
AdityapurSna (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries ). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the MahSbhSrata ( ^nti 59 ), Manu ( 1. 81 ), NSrada 
(L 1-2), Bfhaspati and the FurSnas it is clear that they, all 
believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a Yery 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the Bgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yaml the former exclaims in one place ( ]&g. 
X. 10. 10) ‘ those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like *. The word * yaga ’ occurs at least 
33 times in the Bg.> hut the exact meaning is somewhat doubt- 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ' ( Bg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4 ). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. Bg. HI. S6. 3 ). Generally it means ‘ a 
generation ‘ ( ^ iu I. 9^. H) 1. 103. 4, 1 124. 2, H. 2. 2, 
m. 33. 8, V. 52. 4 ). In Bg. I. 158. 6 ‘ dirgbatams mSmateyo 
jujurvan da§ame yuge ’ yttga probably means ‘ a period of four 
or five years while in Bg. VL 15. 8, VI. 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
i2, X 97. 1 it should mean^’^ * a long period of time ’. In the 
Atharvaveda Vm. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( icUam tesyittam hayanSn dve yuge catvdri 
kpaaw ^ ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a vary long period of time. What- 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Bgveda 
does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Krta, Treta, DvSpara and Kali, The word ‘ Kpta ’ when 
used in the Hgveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibldtaka in gambling ' ( X, 34. 6, X 43. 5 ). 
In the Atharvaveda VH 52. 2, 5, 6 k^ has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of Hg. Vm. 66 and in verse 15 
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of t^t hymn we read ' kalayo m!t bibhltana ’ ( O descendants: 
of Kali I do not be afraid ). Jn X. 39. 8 the Aiivins are 
said to have rejuvenated Eali who had become old. Tide also 
Bg. I 113. 15 ( where Eali is said to have got a wife from 
Aivins But Eali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Bgveda. In the Atharvaveda .VH 114. 1 Eali^^^s means a 
throw of dice. The words iretu, dvSpam and Salccmda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30. 18 *’** and in the §at. Br. 
Xm 6. 2. 9-10 ( S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416 ). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tisya ( as in Bhismaparva 10. 3 ), In the 
Tat Br. HL 4. 16 the word Kali is used**** in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Erta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Erta being the most lucky and Eali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tat*’** Br. (L5.11) 
we read ' the four stomas ( Trivrt, PaficadaSa, Saptadada and 
Ekavimto) are Erta and the five are Eali; therefore the 
oatuqtoma (should be performed in the Jyotistoma ) ’. This 
shows that Erta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Eali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words E^**^ and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres- 
sively more desirable states of human activity, ‘ one lying down 
becomes Eali, when about to leave the bed he becomes DvSpara, 
when rising he becomes TretE, and when he moves about he 


1733. y y gjin ^ ^ w ^ 

«ifu weevil. H4. 1. 

1734. weroetrv 

wmiOT • «inr. 30. is. 

1735. , gsnv %itnn smnr i 

%. arx. in. 4. 16. For vide VII. 114. 4 ‘ 

sif^m ’. Hmw explains ‘ 3uf%sief isrt *. 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain, 

1736. ^ ^ wsmB 1 sw vwert§5W: » i 

t.wr. 1. 3. 11. 

1737. wvrdt wffit sms I vi f l r^aT 

Wtflc » wr. 33. 3. The { is. 19 ) reads gW: and 

rwifit. ns IX. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this, verse 
of the nf. 
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1)6000168 Kpta’. The ^at. Br. V. 4 4 6 speaks of Kali as 
vanquisher land suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the ChSn. Up. IV. I, 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a game of dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Kfta throw which becomes victorious, jo to him 
( to Baikva ) comes ( the merit of ) all the good acts that people 
do Here Sankara explains that K|ta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Trets, Dvapara and Kali respectively. The 
Mupdaka Up. I 2. 1 refers to Tret£^^^ . ‘ This is the truth ; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the vnan^ms ( i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Bgveda and other vedas) have 
been performed in many ways in the Tret&’. This last word is 
explained by SankarSc&rya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties ( of hotr, adhvaiyu and udgst; } 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer- 
ring to the Trets age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature ( i. e. 
Upanisads ) the words Krta, TretS, DvSpara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in .the sense' of different ages 
of the world. Even in the MahSbharata Krta^’*^ and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24). 
In the Gtopatha Brahmana (I 28 ) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

EvenintheVedahgaJyotisa^’^(ofilg.) the word yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years ( pafioasamvatsaramayam 


'I mwr.v. 4.4.6, 
It- is impossible .to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B, E. 
voi. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various esplauations. 


1739. ^ w q fi t ufi f S w vsrt: 

* Wiwfhv IV. I. 4 and 6. 51^ explains; VUT sarTt flui 

rv. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2, 1 ) 
‘ spm g q w lift «TWPt vwp% ^ usTOt|s?nq». 
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1741. wTgui flrtrk vtoiHr *t qnrt sf w • flwa so, 24 (cr, 
43. 23). 
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yagSdhyaksam prajEpatim). The ancient Pitamahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Paicasid- 
dhantika of Yarahamihira (XU 1 ), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( ravUiaMno]^ pafica yugath vtirsani 
Pitamahopadistani), This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhapaxva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (L SO) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words,”*®' ‘ the ( ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of dhartna and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later ( sages ) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma*. But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gant. L 3-4 and Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 13. 
7-9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
iieory of the four yugas. S.p. Dh. S. L 3. 5. 4 further says”** 
that aagea are not Itorn amon^ men of later days (atnre^u) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances ( prevalent 
in later ages ). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut and Xp. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the momtras were inferior. 

Here epigiaphio evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Book Edicts of ASoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Ealsi and two other places the words ‘Sva kapam’ (ySvat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘ava samvata kapa’ which 
mean ‘up to the end of the kalpa’ or ‘up to the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires, of destruction called samvarta 


1743. warrw&snfs « 

Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. , 

1744. iR*nj«teVs5f^ ST srtsi^ « srrr. u. j. z, 5.4. 
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will arise Vide 0. 1. 1 vol. I pp. 8, 10, 30-33. This indi- 
cates that the idea of a kUpa ( a vast period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved ) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. C, 
The JunSgadh Inscription of Rudradama.n ( 150 A. D, ) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga’. In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava^^^’ kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D.) they 
are described as ‘always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age *, In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga,”^® while 
the Ohammak copperplate of the Vskstaka emperor Pravara- 
senall also speaks of Kxtayuga (Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga ( E. I. vol. 
VjuI p. 34 ). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins- 
criptions of a later date. From the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. 0. and that in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop- 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta ( Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 
XL 10 ) states that the^heory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by iryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. The theory of ytigas and 
mantxmtaras as detailed in the Mah3.bharata ( Vanaparva chap- 
ters 149, 188, Silnti chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. I, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX 1-21, the Puranas ( such as Visriu I. 3, VI. 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahuia 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro- 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Kyta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together with the period 


1745. Compare : uu: m «TCr » 

i88. 69. 

1746. in £• I. vol. VlII p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide — ^whicb occurs as an 

epithet of Yuvamabaraja Vi^ugopavarman in I. A. vol. V. p. 30 at p. 51 and 
of Simbavarman in the Plkira grant in E; I. vol. VIIl p. 159 at p. 162. 
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called (tbat precedes each yaga) and the period call- 

ed sandhyafiiia ( that follows each yuga ) 12000 years, i. e. E;;ta, 
TretS, DrSpara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000, 1000 years and sandhyfi and sandhyiih^a of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each ( i. e. the sandhyS 
of Zrta is 400 years and the sandhyaihSa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on ). But these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of human years in the four 
yugas ( i. e. the figure is 4320000 ). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhyS and sandhyaihSa comes to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga (Manu 
L 71 ) or simply yuga , also ( Vanaparva 188. 27, Santi 232. 29 ) ; 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pralaya ) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of Brahma there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is e(taal to about 71 caturyug6is(1000 
divided by 14 ). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 2nd or latter half 
( dvitiya parardha ) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varaha. From the above it 
will he seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Manu L 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done.^’*’ The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark ( Vanaparva 189. 32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa,^^®® a bull, in Manu VIU. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
=Santi 232. 23-24), so that in Kali only one quarter ( or one 
foot ) of dharma remains and adharma. occupies three quarters. 
In people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years, 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow- 
ing three yugas ( Manu 1. 83=Santi 232. 25 ). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different ; tapas was the highest in 
Kilia, philosophic knowledge in TretE, sacrifice in DvSpara and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I 85-86 = Para^ara 1. 22-23 
=Santi 232.27-28 ). Manu I. 85, Santi 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
ParE^ara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, DvEpara and Kali the dharmas ( that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sahkha-Likhita and ParE^ara ( ParaSata L 24 ). In K^a there 
was a single varna but at the end of Kali almost all will 
be Madras ( Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78 ), ParaSara ( I. 
25-28 ) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. MedhEtithi on Manu IX. 30l explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he ( the king ) cannot therefore 
be Kali*or Krta, but that, it is the king’s way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yngas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149. lL-38, Vayn 32 and 57-58, Lihga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurana ( purvErdha 41 ) 
and in several other purEnas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugM, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Kpic and the PurEnas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the YugapurEna 
chapter of the GargasamhitE ( published in the J. B. O. B. S. 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ffl by K. P. Jayaswal ), HarivamSa ( Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the BrahmapurSna 229-230, VEyu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma I. 30, Visnu VL 1-2, BhEgavata 
XU. 2, BrahmEnda IL 31, NEradlya (PurvErdha 41, verses 21-88), 
Lihga 40, H^iihha 54. 11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali aga One extract”®* taken from 
the Vanaparva (188)isaddedat the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars ; in 
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the Eali age substitutes will be invented for yajflaa, gifts and 
vratas; briibmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
Sudras and Madras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vai^yas ) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brEhmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything ( i. e. will not 
observe rules about bhak^nbhak^)', brahmanas will not 
engage in japa (muttering of Yedic mantras), while Sudras 
will be intent on japa; when tlie world will be turned topsy- 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
Tideccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling ; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas ( from Balkh ) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ) ; no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti- 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will be insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they , will speak words 
that have very little truth; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes ; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about hraATm (they will have 
no realisation or esperienoe of brahma ), Eiudras will employ 
the word ‘bhob’ (in addressing others*^®* of higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the word ( in addressing peo- 

ples other than brahmanas ) ; swarms of insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fiuids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger^’®®, squares where four 


1752. This would be against the rules oi dhaima^utras and smrtis 

about abbivadana. Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339, . . 

1753. Nilakanfha notes that the verse wspnp: &c. was vari- 
ously explained before him ; stg meant either 'food' or ‘iSnlha’: means 

fiatVi ^ means Veda, '■^sqxt means nvgm or the square where four roads 
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roads meet will be full of mmlch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity ; cows will yield little milk ; trees will pro- 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows ; brSb- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
mana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins ; 
people in the various spaces will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious: householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brih- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow ; persons 
in the various stages of life, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood ; the sdramas ( forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ) ; 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and will be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dharma 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharma whatever (in Kaliyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks ; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those who follow dharma will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous ; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful { or adulterous ) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich ; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
thist will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘it was never so deposited;’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beaste and birds that prey upon human beings ; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and naales of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons born to them ; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habitet^ the young; women actii^ contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts ; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 

The dates of the composition of the PurSnas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fiedged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can be stated with certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. S.ryabhata^’“ (in KalakriySpada 10) 
states that when three pSdos of the yuga ( i. e. Krta, Treta a-nifl 
Dvapara ) and 3600 years more had elapsed, he was 23 years 
old i. e. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 499 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was born 
in 476 A. D. In his PaScasiddhantiks YarShamihira^^^ (505 
to 587 A. D. ) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It wonid be interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahibharata and the several Pnranas. Some verses are com- 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be Sidra and 
Mleccha kings, that heretical sects will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap. 188 
there is an additional description in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, which appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have 
been taken from the Vayupurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse occurs again in Vanaparva 190. 52 and also in 

Harivamsa ( Bhavisyaparva 3, 12], Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258« 
Two characteristic verses are; SojgT: I 

^ 230. 13, ^ 38.59, 

argyyq g II. 31. 59'-'60, Harivam^, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 
45^3 ^ I ^ n 190. 67. 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
curbed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured robes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the cla^ of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, 6 
and 7 being mothers occurs in VCsnupurana VI. 1. 41-42, Brahma 229. 
41-42, Naradiya Purvardha 41. 64 and elsewhere, 

1755. WW SWUTfP I 
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Siddhantas of which Eomaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddhanta is outside the pale of 
smrtis because^”’ it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time. Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet ( in Treta ) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. Ro scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of srugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Gargarsaihhita was 
composed about 50 B. 0. ( J. B, O. R. S. vol. 14 p. 399 ) and -he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired ) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or sahe 1867 or mimdt 2001-2. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computar 
tion was Friday, 18th Febraary 3102 B. 0. One view was that 
Kalismga was about to begin when the great MahSbhSrata war 
was fought out.*’® This view is expressed in tiie Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of E^i with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735years (expired) from the 
Bharata war are equal to 556 years of the iaka era.*’® Arya- 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
23 years old when three parts of the ( great ) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( KalarkriySpada, verse 10 ). Another view set forth in 
the Puranas is that Kaliyuga began when Krepa finished his 
dtwfSra and went to heaven.*’** This would put the beginning 


1.13 q. by S.B. Dikshit(2nd ed. of 1931) in WT* 
P- 135. wstSH Nourished from 598 A. D. to at least 665 A. D, 
1758. « rm: 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the &st 
view.^’® Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1. 13 and 3. 20 for 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Krsna’s passing away. 
The YugapurSna appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died { vide J. B. O. E. S. vol. 14 p. 400 ). Another 
view is that of Varahamihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in Magha when Yudhisthira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the ^aka year.^’*^ This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Kali age ( as calculated at present ) and not at the end of 
DvSpara and the beginning of Kali. The EajatarahginI 1. 56 
quotes the Brhat-samhitS. and holds that Kurus and FSndavas 
flourished in 653 of the Elali yuga ( 1. 51 ). Great efforts have 


1762, Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. 479if and 675ff about the Kaliyuga 
audits era; 'Five thousand years ago, the Mahabharata war* a paper 
by Dr. D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kane pp. 515-525 in which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was fought out in 3137 B.C.; 'Puranic date of Mahabharata*, 
a paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp, 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr, . 
Triveda’s conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in ’Bharatiya Vidya vol. VI (1945) 
pp. 117-120. 
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13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 
assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages (municara) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is his own verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anustubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Furanas and even by such astronomers as 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
naksatra for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33, Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in * Chronology of Ancient India * ( p.75 ) holds that * sad-dvika« 
pahca dvi’ means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
*&kyakala ’ or 'Skyakala* ( p, 73 ) instead of * 4ikakala’ in Br. Sam. 13. 3 
in order to correct the error of one matra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last he is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on chandas- 
mistra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long ( and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sath, 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a sing^ example to show why the usual rule of 

should not be followed here also or that Varahamihira else\irhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word, '* 
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been made by several sobolars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word ‘ aad-dvika-panca-dviyutalj ’ ( in the Brhat- 
samhita) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why dvika should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘ two as the 
Lllavatl and Br. Sam, 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difdcult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrakala or Sakbhupakala, 
which the Faicasiddhantika (1.8) and the Brhat-samhita (8. 
30-21) make use of in several places. At least Varahamihira 
gives no such indication. Mr. 0. V. Vaidya in his'Maha- 
bbarata, a criticism’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘asan maghasu &c.’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of * sad-dvika-pafica-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
3566 (and not 2526) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhi^thira would be placed in 2488 B. C. ( instead of in 2448 
B. 0.). But there is no reason why the usual values of §at 
( six ), (bdka ( two ) and other words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhiskara- 
varman (E. L vol. XII p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varahamihira. Those plates in sett- 
ing out the genealogy of BMskaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the MahSbhSrata war and was killed by Arjuna (videDrona- 
parva chap. 39 ). Bhagadatta’s son is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants ruled over Kamarupa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga- 
datta family, became king of Kamarupa. King Bhaskara- 
vasrman was 13th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa ( first half of the 7th century A. D. ). Taking 
an average of 30 years for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra- 
datta, we arrive at about 3500 B. 0. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the MahS.bh§,rata war. This 


, 1764. The ( a|fin5PS5VOT verse 362, Snand. od. ) reads 

where the cpm. says . 
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corre^onds rather very closely with the statement of VarSha" 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga ( i. e. 
S448 B. C. ). On the other hand, if we assume that the Maha- 
bharata war was fought in or that Kalisniga started in 3101 
B. 0., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabharata war would have to be placed about 101 B. C. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the Mahsbharata war was 
fought about 3101 B. C., but rather support the statement of 
Varaharaihira that it was fought about “»i500 B. 0. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor- 
tance found in some of the Purapas. The Vayupur8na (99. 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurapa ( 273. 36 ) say that from the birth of 
Parlksit to the coronation of Mahapadma (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata KH 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Purana 
texts here. The Matsya ( in chap. 271. 17-30 ) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (1 e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5} 
speaks of five kings, who will be followed by the SiSunaka 
dynasty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi ( verses 6-13 ) whose son from a ^udra 
wife was Mahapadma ( 272. 18 ). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get thie period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurapa ( IX 22. 48 and XII. 1-2 ) 
and Vayupurapa ( 99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vltihotra 
Mngs for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then the 
SaiSui^ka ( SiSunaga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahmapda- 
purana III. 74. 134-135 ) dynasty for 362 ( in all exactly 
1500 years ). The same periods are given by the Vi^nupurana 
( IV. 23 and 24 ) and by the Brahmapdapurapa III 74. 121-135. 
Sridhara in his comment on Bhagavata KH. 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Parlksit and Nanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the Saitunaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
( xn. 1. 4-6 ). Therefore the proper readihg in the Vayupurapa 
or Matsyapurapa or the Bhagavata should be ‘pancadatottaram’ 
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instead of ‘ pancaSaduttaram ’ or ' pancadaSottaram. * Taking 
the interval between Parlk^it and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. O., Parlksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mahsbharata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.O, Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the MahSbhSrata war viz. 3101 B. 0., 
3448 B. 0, and about 1900 B. 0. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A. D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B, 0. is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Mahi,* 
bharata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al- 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far- 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book ‘ The Purana texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age * ( 1913 ). He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several Puranas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot'agree with him when he takes ‘ bhavisye kathitSn ’ of 
the Matsyapurana or ‘ bhavisye pathitan ’ of Vsyu ( 99, 367 ) 
as referring to the BhavisyapurSna. In many passages of the 
Puranas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajna ’ ( Brahmanda HE. 
74. 105), which simply means ‘those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mahabharata. 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
‘detailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mahabharata war. But one or two important 
'matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Oopala Aiyer in ‘The chronology of Ancient 
India *tn chap. II. ( pp, 51-104 ) examines the ^tronomical data 
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furnished by the MahabhSiata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the B^hat- 
samhiti ( quoted aboYe } and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar appears to take 1177 B. 0. as the starting point for 
Ealiyuga arrives at the conclusion that the MahUbhSrata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. c. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment ( p. 115 of ‘ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’ ) occurs the passage : 
‘ From him ( i. e. Bacchus ) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter- 
mediate period to the number of 153 *. An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the * Indika ’ of Arrian ( 2nd century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): ‘From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153- kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India’. This passage is of very great im- 
portance for one reason, vk. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. O. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mah&bhSrata war 
or the beginning of Haliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars”® do. The account of Heracles 
( pp. 201-203 of McCrindle’s work ) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Emna viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi ( Stirasenas ), an Indian tribe who possess two large 

1765. Vide Mr. C. V. Vaidya's * Mahabharafa, a criticism ' pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the fignres of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flonrished about 3101 B. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragnpta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora ( Mathura ) and Oleisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz, his having a daughter 
'Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus- 
ion with the Psndavas and KuntI or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
rather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations ( 40 years on an average), 
since such PurSnas as the Vayu and the Matsya expressly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the I’urSnas that contain historical material were recast at diffe- 
rent times, e. g. the Vayupurana ( 99. 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the MatsyapurSna is silent about them. The extant 
Puranas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The Puranas do not appear to have 
. invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Puranas have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the MahabhSrata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
BhSrata war and of Kaliyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
,in his exhaustive volume on ‘ the History of Indian Astronomy ’ 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931 ) deals with this subject at pp. 107’- 
127. Mr. Cl.¥. Vaidya in ‘MahSbharata, a criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
‘one chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of tEe MahSbhSrata war. He holds fast to the traditional 
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view that the MahSbharata war was fought in 3101 B. 0. Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Bao writes a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ' ( Bezwada, 1931 ), in which he disputes the identity 
of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioned by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya would be 
about 1535 B. C., that the word ‘ Sakaksla ’ in the Brhatsamhita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0, and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. 0. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial. 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘some problems of Indian Chronology’ in Annals of the 
B. O. E. Institute, Poona, vol. Xn pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. 0, as the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Mr. J, S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Eesari ’ (Poona), contribut- , 
ed certain articles ( in Marathi ) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the PauiEnic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. 0. Though 
1 differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among ths^several dates proposed by various 
scholaro. Prof. P. C. Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. HI pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the coifblusion that the Bharata war was fought about 9449 
B. C. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsaihhita that the iiaka 
era is 2596 years after the era of Yuddhistbira. In J. A. S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
‘ BhSrata battle traditions ’ and confirms the date 2449 B. C. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘ the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form ( Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the MahabhSrata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana- 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the Bharata 
war was fought in 1197 B. 0. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it is 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with - 
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the method and theories adopted by him. Apart from details 
one cannot accede to the following theories propounded by him 
viz. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva ( chap. 184 } 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
{ because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages ), his bold expedient of changing ‘ citram ’ to ' caitam ’ 
in Bhisma 3. 12 and his transposition of Sravana and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, his taking ‘ ahgEraka ’ to mean Venus ( and 
not Mars ). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-328 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is useless for all practical purposes. Prof. E. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. O. B. 1. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on ‘the date and time of the 
BhUrata war in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions 'on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the MahAbharata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Aijuna- 
miSra and Nllakantha and by Mr,Earandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 B. O. ) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him-nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabharata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. C. to 3101 B. 0. and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume thabth^epic was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62, 52, or. ed. chap. 
56. 32 ) after the war. Many { including my humble self )' cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adc^ted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Vedinga Jyoti^a (of theBgveda). 
'^ere is no ummiinity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amavasyd (i. e. whether they were arnanta) or whether 
they ended with Full Moon ( i. e. whether they were 
pur^imanta That a pur^timanta month was in vogue in 
Vedic times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that Purva Phalguni is the last night of the year and Uttara 
Phalgunl is the mouth (i e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VII. 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamSsa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalguni Paurna- 
masl is the mukha of the year. The author or authors of the 
Mahabharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together ( as in 
Udyoga 143.5-39, Bhisma 3. 16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhati went before 
Vasistha ( Bhisma 3. 31 ), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal ( Bhisma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blbod ( Bhisma 
3. 36, which may be compared with Brhatsamhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ) ; it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized ( i. e. eclipsed ) at 
an unusual season ( aparmvt ) or simultaneously by Rahu { vide 


.1766. That the months in North-west India were purnimanta in the 
KharosthI records drawn up in Kaniska*s era is shown in £. I. vol. 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p, 10. Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
' E ’ and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of AsVina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap. 132. 17) the Full Moon of Phalguna is said to 
be the end of the month * { "ferrS i 

^ ^ ^ H ). In the Matsyapurana ( 159. 4-6 ) it is said that 

Skanda and Vi&kha were born on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6tb crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta and not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavisyi is assigned to a month which , is 
one month in advance of the aimnia r^koning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the purni- 
manta reckoning. On Jai, VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 

% which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
of Caitra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown, 
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Bhl^aparva 3. 28 and 32-33 and ASvamedliikaparva 77. 15 
Furtiier, these very verses state that the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the mme day and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ‘ ek§hni, ’ as mean- 
ing on the same week-day and * on the 13th tithi ’ ( pp, 5-6 of 
his work ) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the BhSrata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to assume 
that the astronomers of the MahabhSrata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two Utlm to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The words in Bhlsmaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
. be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
. eclipses are meant they would have -to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz. first an eclipse of the Moon ( on 
ESrtika paurnima ) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Eartika 
amSv&syS ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of Kartika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari ( pp. 44-46 of 
his work ) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on 5ivina 
amavasyS, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ suryarcandrau ' 
and not ‘ candrasuryau ’. Besides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There- 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally handed down as definite facts and does not draw 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 

1767. iTOT g wcgi ft 

fSifwni! « irA 'jwhr!?? ’iwu 

firsw: tt 3. 2S, 32. The cr. edition of the MahabhSrata gives only 

. the. first of these two verses, Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhita 5. 26 
reads The words trsn: make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen titbis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhl$ma 3. 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
%hatsaihhiti 3, 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of the 
Son look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
tie same a verw of PaiS&ra < wm WW nf IW* < aniwi© 

utTtifVlin ll* There is no doubt whatever that the writw 

of Bhisnte 2 imd 3 is more concerned with chronicling gvU omens than with 
setting out acolyte astronomical and other fiata observed by him personally 
or even by .otltoe. ' ‘ 
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as a rhetorical device. In Birhatsariihits 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Jdost of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Ehrsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
masi) at tlie end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Bevatl naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta. Alvina and KSrtika are at present said to form the 
season of iarad, and MargaSirsa and Pauqa form Imnanta. This 
verse itself presents a difficulty. On the Pull Moon -day of 
ELartika, the moon is in KrttikS naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revatl three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of ElUrtilca. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of Sarad’ it follows that the month was pur^rtuMa ; 
otherwise ( i, e. if the month were amanta ) it would be h^hly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Esrtika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas ( for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the i2th of KSrtika iuMa ) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies': ‘March 
towards Kuruk^tra (for battle); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra If Kmna started on his mission when the 
moon w^s in Bevatl ( on the 12th of the bright half of E[artika ), 
then these above words must have beeii uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Kartika ( or of MSrga- 
Eilrsa if the month was purpimanta ). Another important state- 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with EArna (whom he 
had tried to win over ) stated to him : ‘ this is a mild month in 
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83. 6-"7.‘ 15 muhurtas of the day and 15 of the night are referred 
to even in the X. 4. 2. 18, 25, 27 and the . 

(III. 10, 1.1 ) mentions the names of the 15 muhurtas of the day 
(each as Citra, Ketu &c'. ). In the Kumarasambhava VZI. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection mth ceremonies precedlihg 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after' 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteen muhurtas of the day are enumerated 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold ; on the 7th day ( from today ) there will be 
am^vSsy^ ; battle may be joined on that day ; they regard it 
as having Indra for its (guardian)^™ deity*. Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon- 
ing was parnimi.nta, the month must be Msrgailrsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be ESrtika. The 
words ‘ this montii ’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was KSrtika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of JyesthS naksatra and the amivasyi ( as stated 
in XTdyoga 142. 16-18 ) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Eartika Am3.vSsya, while there cannot be 
Jyesth&nak^tra in modern times on MSrgaSlrsa amavtsyS., but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Ersna says : ‘ the Eauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit ; O I descendants of 
Pandu, go out ( for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya ’. If the moon was in Jyesth^ on amavSsya when 
Erana had proposed to Earpa that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after ESrtika amavasyS, which is not war- 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated,^”’ ‘the spot on the moon has 
turned away ( disappeared ) and Eahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that * an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place ’. The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
( compare Sakuntala I ‘ mcdimmapi himMiior laksma lakptiim 
faruM ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as kn evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Earna addressed these words to Krsna, the envoy of the 
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Findavas. Later oh in Bh!sma 2. 23 it is stated that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, viras without its spot on tlie Full 
moon day of Kartika and assumed the colour of fire' while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kartilca Pmr^ma and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were arnSmta, that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Fartika Full Moon when Krsna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavSsya of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel ) ‘ BShu 
swallowed the Sun at' an unusual season This passage and 
£SYamedhika 77. 15 ( B9.hur-agrasadSdityam yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhima and the passage says that Eshu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one ( except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Kartika amavSsyS. 

Astothe exact^f^'andnaAfo^ on which theOreatWar 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitrl it is stated that the Bharata war started in the first 
month (i. e. MargaSlrsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama ( t e. Bharapl The Bharata-savitrl is no part of the 
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Mah5bli5rata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the Mahabharata and later 
than the text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
Bharatasavitrl we have the words of XJdyoga 143. 18 ( quoted 
above ) where Krsna says to Karna that battle may be Joined 
on amavUsya when the moon is in Jyestha. The MahSbhSrata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the PSndavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words*”* (Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
( weapons ) has been performed, the site of Eluruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow’. This LohabhihSra (or-sara) is the 
same as the rite of nlrUjania ( according to the AmarakoSa ) or is 
performed immediately after nIrSjaifi (for which see pp. 230-331 
above). Kautilya (H. 30 p. 135) prescribes a nIrSjanE rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nirajana 
rite on KSrtika amavSsyS would be most appropriate ( both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Ksrtika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsamhita ( 43. 
1-3) prescribes a nlrajanS rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or 12th of KSrtika bright half or on the 15th of 
KSrtika (Full Moon or amaoasya). It is extremely doubtful 


, ( Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-cbief. It may 
be noted that Nilakantha explains differently as meaning Mr- 

.gasirsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the vrrTcn ff t iQ sflf as"printed is not quite reliable, since 
in his commentary on 17. 2, reads * ’ 
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W fei: ^ these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 
savitrl impliedly recognizes the . existence of a tithiksaya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 15tb day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13 th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that LohabhiliSra 
( or-sara ) refers to Skandasasthl. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be comtnonoed. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krgna 
said that battle may be begun on amavSsyS. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksotra and 
Uluka could have come and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sasthI was performed in nortliern 
India in MargaSiraa, though very late works composed by 
ddk^V^yas like the Nirnayasiiidhu say that Skandaisa^th’i is the 
same as GampasasthI in Maharastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Marga^lrsa. Eaghunandana quoting Devlpurana places 
Skandasasthl on Caitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in n.l766. Tljere is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13ih day 
of MargaSlrsa ( or even llth as Mr. K!arandikar suggests ) when 
Emna said that it should be joined on amivasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on ox about Eartika amSvasya. ' 
The observance of ‘lohabhihara* does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of Margasilrsa. Similarly, Mr. Earandi- 
kar says that the modn is ordinarily in Bharan! on the llth or 
13th of the bright half of MargaSirsa. It may be so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in Bharani even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the Bharatasavitrl dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the Mahabharata itself. The Bharatasavitrl is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tUMk^aya or iUMvfddM. Ejrsna sends a message 
with Uluka to Duryodhana (Udyoga 162. 57) ‘tomorrow you 
will be seen’ ( in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
(Udyoga 163. 14). 

The Mahabharata nowhere states quite explicitly the tUfd or 
nak^m on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the UtM or mk^a. 
Balarama could not bear to see the fight between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158. 39). Balarama . 
returned' on the 18th day of the war and ( in l§alyapa rva 34. 6) 
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ha remarks, ‘it is 42 days since I left (on a pilgrimage); 1 start- 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and 1 have come here again 
on Sravana In Salya 35. 13-14 it is stated that BalarSma 
went to the river Sarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-nak^tra- 
yoga’ (te. when the moon was in AnurSdha). This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as Nllakantha does, that BalarSma 
left the PSndavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on AnurSdha 
and returned on ^ravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near MrgaSirsa ( 18 
naksatras before Sravana ). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Bhl^maparva 17.3 that^’^ ‘ on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of Magha’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near Maghs. Mr. 
Eajfandikar looks upon i§alya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhisma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici- 
ous naksatra of the category of MaghS. This would suit 
HharanI but not Bohini or Mrgafilrsa. His meaning is far- 
fetched and he does not explain why BharanI was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several otW places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th Uthi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras ( in Salya 34. 6 } and read 
‘^ravane samprayStosmi pusyena punaragatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibhity claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter- 
polations ( vide Vaidya’s ‘ Mahabharata ‘ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 
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BbSrata war as best as we can. We saw above that Jyesths 
was the naksatra on Esrtika amavasyS and, if the war began 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Ellakantha, following the MlmSihsa rales of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage {upasa?hh3rav3kya) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34, 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah’ which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula ’ ( p. 27 para. 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c. ). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah’, which violates no metrical requirements. In AnuiiSsana 
parva ( 167.26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states:*’'^ 
‘ the sun has turned ( towards the north ) ; 58 days have passed 
by since 1 laid myself down on this ( arrow bod ). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be iuMa BMsma was struck 
down on the lOth day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the day in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difficulty is how to connect ‘ tribhSgaSesah ’> 
whether as an adjective of ‘ masa ’ or of ‘ paksa ’. If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
§ukla : if we take it as an adjective of ‘ paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi- 
cal effects as equal to iuklapak^ ( though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half ). If the words were uttered' on the 8th of Magha 
Eiukla, the Bharata war began on Kartika amavasya ( which 
will be in consonance with Udyoga 142. 1 8 quoted in n. 1770 ). 
The passage in AnuSasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, Yudhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path (vitardyoatfa) 
he came to Bhisma ( AnuSasana 167. 5 ). In Santiparva 51. 14 
Krsna says to Bhisma : ‘ You have yet to live 56 days.’ Nlla- 
kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most fa^^-fetched construction on the word ‘ astapanca^atam 
which he takes to mean * one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ pancasatam sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced when conflicting 
passages have got to he explained away. One more indication 
about the Mh on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M, ( verse 46 ) and that the fight was then 
resumed ( chap. 186. 1 ‘ tribhagamatraSesaySm ratrySm 
yuddham-avartata ). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill- 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavEsyS of Margailrsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the mk^atra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34. 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
MSrgaSlrsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the MahAbhSrata itself there is a slight dis- 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. Bhlsma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed aw^ay on the 59th day after he was 
. mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed. plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed ) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred in Migha in that year (as Anu^asana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out tlie 
Uthi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
Approximate tithi and naksatra ( as stated above ) of the end of 
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the war (i.e, Margaiirsa amavasyS or 1st of Pfi.u?a and iSravana 
naksatra ), uttarSyana began 49 days thereafter i. e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
iyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarlyana may begin ( vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91 ). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgaslrsa ). 
Acc, to the Bharatasavifcri the war began on BharanI and on 
the 13th of the bright half of Marga^Irsa and ended on AmE- 
vasya ( and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Parvisadha ), 
Arjunamisra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Earandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana ( and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation ), he gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata- 
savitrl, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the BharanI naksatra given in the Bharatasavitri. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of UttarSyana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabhirata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the MahS- 
bhSrata war. 

There are other data in the MahSbMrata from which also 
the date of the MahabbSrata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is generally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhisma 3, 38 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhismaparva 3. 31-33 VySsa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavSsya occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day (of apaksa), but I do not know an 
an^vEsy& occurring on the 13th day ( of a paksa ) ; both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day In the Mausala-parva*”’ 3. 18-19, when Kisna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “ on observing 
those portents on the amivSsyS occurring on the 13th day he 
declared ‘ Eahu had made this ( 13th day ) appear as the 14th 
and 15th ( when usually there is amSvSsys ) when the Bharata 
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war took place ; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avasya at the 
end of a pah^ of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisraa 3. 13 states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the constellation of Pusya’. 
There are grave doubts whether the statement is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
KurnSrasambhava II. 32 ‘ upaplavaya lokSnam dhumaketurivot- 
thita^ ’. As indicated above, the MahabhSrata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu- 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the BhSrata war. Supposing 
for argiunent that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinua The number of comets of long periods 
that approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of tlie 
war and no one has data to connect the MahEbh§.rata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Therefore the datum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to BrhatsamhitS 11. 5 and 
Utpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketus and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3. 13 states that the pmlvelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Udyogaparva 143. 10 it is said ‘ since 
a graha specially afflicts CitrS, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this- 
Bhisma 3. 12 states that the white graha stands traversing 
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dlrU ( i, e. it is about to eater into sodU ) and verse 16 says, ‘ tbe 
white graha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy- 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra’. 
What is meant by ‘ white graha ’ ? ^e words ‘ sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nllakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu ( node ) in Bhisma 3. 12 and another comet in 3. 16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3. 16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one. Bhisma 3. 17 has been taken to 
refer to Eahu by Nllakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between CitrS and SvUti, afflicts Bohinl and also the sun and the 
moon’. The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
samhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhl^maparva and ParS^ara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta ’ becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding Bahu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other ( Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 above j. We know from the MahSbhSrata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on KSrtika amavSsya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amivasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the Bharatasavitrl be follow- 
ed then the war began on MargaSirsa bright 13 and on Bhaianl. 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margasirsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in Bharanl 
( following the Bharatasavitrl as to this last }. 1 should hold 
that we are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war was fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37. 4 that on Karpa’s death ( 1 e. 
17 days after the war began ), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun.^’“ The positions of the planets at . the 
beginning of the war were as follows 
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SUN — Udyoga 143. li ( Eahu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhisma 3. 11 ( „ » ) 

BUsnia 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

The Sun was either in Jyestha or near Mrgatosa. 

MOON — Bhisma 3. 17 {parusa graha i. e. Rshu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon ) and Rohinl. 
Bhisma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n, 1767 ) 

Bhisma 17. 2 ( the Moon was in the province of 
Magha q. above in n. 1776 ). 


MERCURy — Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon ( i. e. Mercury ), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11. 18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con- 
junction.^’®® If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhisma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brhatsaihhita 7. 3. 

MARS — Udyoga 143. 9 states, ‘ Mars having made a 

retrograde motion in Jyestha seeks ( to reach 
or afflict ? ) Anuradha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 

Bhisma 3. 14 states : ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
Magha.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal- 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct, Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 


Bhisma 3. 18 declares : ‘ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati ’.^’®® 
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We find tliat the MababhSrate employs two classes of expres- 
sions. When it uses words like ‘ tisthati ’ ( stands ), * akramya ’ 

( having traversed ), ‘ samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover- 
ed or concealed ) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts ( pidayati ) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. 0. or even 1931 B. a there is nothing 
to establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
the Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedanga- 
jyotisa of the Rgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. 0. ) . 
were known then. Vide under Venus for further difficulties. 

JUPITER — Bhisma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

in Sravana ; Bhisma 3. 27 states,^™* ‘ Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near VisSkhS and are both fiery 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in one naksatra'; 
it traverses 2^ naksatras. in a. year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near Vi§&khS it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near GitrS. If it was near VisSkhS at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in JyesthS, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky ( there being a dis- 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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H 3. 18, on 1. 10. explains, 
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verses there is probably some reference to the verses of Para&ra and Garga 
quoted by Utpala on Brhatsaihhita 6. I-'IS. ipT quoted on 6. 13 says that 
the naksatras from PSrvasadha to Asvini are to be of daksjna-marga and 
the movements of Mars in them cause danger. 
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degrees between the two ). Even if we hold 
the meaning to he that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near Vi^akha for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war ) fiery, that does 
not solve the difiBoulty. In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must be supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Vi^akha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men- 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi- 
tion at the time of the war. Tlierefore it must 
be held that Bhisma 3. 37 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 
circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karnaparva 94, 51 says: ‘Brhaspati having 
entirely covered Rohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon ’. If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near VisakhS, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohini. Mr, 
Karandikar ^ggests that Rohini here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohini. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohini once as having Prajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity, Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near Viliakha. 
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VENUS — Bhisma 3. 15 states tliat Venus”®* having ascend- 

ed ( i. 0 . occupied ) the Purv8bhSdrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to Uttarabhadrapada together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parlkramya sahitah’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purva Prosthapada. 
If the Sun was in Jyestha on Eartika amavasya; 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets were near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that we should under- 
stand Pnrvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ 
and also that the word ‘ Prosthapade ’ was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As 1 have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabharata. 
‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ can never mean ‘ Purva- 
sadha In the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and UI. 1. 1 the word Pros^ha- 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis? In Saly a 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are said to be in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
Bharanl as the Bharatasavitrl says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
wiil have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos- 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or A^lesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither he in 
Jyestha, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa, Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhisma 3. 16 ( where 
‘sveto grahah ’ is mentioned ) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called ‘ Sita ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
saihhita 9. ii, 45 ). 

SATURN — We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read,^’® ‘ A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by PrajSpati ( i. e. Rohini ) ’ ; 
Bhisma 3. 32 states, * Saturn afflicts Rohini ’ ; 
Bhisma 3. 14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’ ; 
Jupiter and Saturn are near VisikhS, ( Bhisma 
3,37 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pid’ occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect ( dr§U or 
vedha ) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both‘Ekramya’ 
and ‘pidyatr are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The ‘ prajapatya naksatra ' must 
be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini, ‘ Prajapatya 
naksatra’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is * pitarah * 
in Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Nirrti ( in the Tai. 
Br. I 5. 1 and in the Vedanga-iyoti^a ) and 
Prajapati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara FhalgunI in the 
Tai, S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai Br, 1. 5. 1, and 
HL 1. 1, while in the Vedahgajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25 ), Vispu Dh. S. (78. 16), San. Gr. (L 26, 
9, SBE vol. 29 p. S3 } Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva Phalguni. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Vidakha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the MahSbharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the MahSbharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The BhSrata* 
sSvitrl probably represents one ( and a later ) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As 1 hold 
that either the MababhSrata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope- 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the BhSrata war from the shift- 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 years have elapsed ( in 1945 A. D. ) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
432000 years according to PaurSnio computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is beyond one’s com- 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 427000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
PurSnas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam - 
bhala, wili destroy all Mleohhas, ^udra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vsyu ( 58. 75-90 ) and the Matsya ( 144, 
50-64 ) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
avcUSra of Visnu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and 4udra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, BhSgavata XU. 2. 16-23 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mleoohas, will become a universal emperor ( cakrcaiarim ) of 
the dhartnavijayin type and will start the Sjta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nom. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190. 93, Brahma 213. 164, VSyu 99. 396, Matsya 47. 248, Nrsimha 
54.3; while in others as Kalklh (nom. of Kalki) as in VSyu 
98. 104, Kalki 2. 28, BhSgavata XU 2. 16, Matsya 47. ^51. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a brahmapa Visnu- 
yaSas who will be the head^^®* -of the village -called Sambhala 
( Bhagavata XIL 2. 16, Visnupurana IV. 24. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Nfsiihha 54. 3, Kalkipurana 'Z. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuyasas ( Vayu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213. 164, Visnudharmottara 1. 74: 40).”®®" In seme places 

1788. f Jnjw- 
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1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in* the legend of Kalkin. In I. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof. H. B. B hide 
tries to show how Jain authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in 1. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Yasodharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins, p. 149). 
Prof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I, A. for 191S at p. 19 ). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means ‘ sin * or * sediment * and Karka means • a white horse *. 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of karktn ( one riding a w’hitc 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. JV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki- 
pura^ia). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna- 
^rama-dhatma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hunas, that when Ya&dharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per- 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood- 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rajatarangini I. 310 ( which speaks of him 
{HlioHhan) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons). Hiouen Chwang ( Beal’s B. R. W. W. pp. 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nino lakhs of people in 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Ya&dharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali-* 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put in later than about 530 A. D. There are two 
theories., as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang ’s account gives 
the name of the victor as Baladitya of Magadha *( vide Beal’s B, R. ,W. W* 
partl. pp. 167-171). On the other hand there are three inscriptions, the 
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he is said to have already flourished ( Vayu 98. Ill, Matsya 47. 
255 ), in other places the texts employ the future ( Vayu 99. 396, 
Bhagavata XIL 2. 16). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas ( and therefore the Kalki amtara ) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana ( L 2. 
33 and I 3. 33-33 ) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu ( 99. 313-314 ), 
Matsya ( 373. 4 ) and Visnu (IV. 34)*state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says ( 1. 10 ) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana { story ) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana^’®®*^ of Jayarama composed about 1673 XJ). Bahlolklian, 

( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p. 161), the 
Mandasor stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvar- 
dhana (Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150 ) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to ( Gupta Ins, No. 79 p. 284 ). In the Mandasor. 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihirakula 

J, In the Mandasor Stone Ins, (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) lines 4 and 5 read 3?«I sfrq'^^;&fn'lTr I 

w ir«r «• Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were different, but the reasons he 
assigns are unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the* same as Yasodharman ( in ‘Imperial History * pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya. It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visuuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con- 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be Visnuyasas. Vide I, H. Q. vol. XII 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp. 302-306 for Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihirakula and Dr. R. G. BasaV in * History of North-East India * ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter’s ‘Ancient Indian tradition * and ‘Dynasties of 
the Kali age ’and Dr. Prad ban’s ‘ Chronology of Ancient India * maybe 
read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Puranas. 
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commander-in-chief of the Bijapur army, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu sastras some 
say that Kalkin, the 10th avatara of Visnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Kalkin*. 

Even though the Puranas are carried away by their over- 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for- 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap, Dh. S. ( II. 6. 14. 6-10 ) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sastras. The Ap. Dh. S. ( H. 10. 27. 3-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of niyogaP^ Both these practices (of uddharavibhaga and 
of niyoga ) are among those ^included in the texts on Kalivarjya. 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current) but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by Apararka p. 97, where niyoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence^^*^ 
of spiritual power among men of the Dvapara and Kali ages. 
AparSrka p, 739 and the D. M, quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Kali Prajapati (verse 151) refers^™ to 

the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in sraddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali age. 
Vyasa^^^^ quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 


w. sg,. II. 10. 27. 2-6, 

1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n, 1418 for the quotation. 
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other works. 
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the setting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sannySsa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana^’’* smrti 
( 21. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the saihskaras 
performed on them, but are condemned in the Kali age. Vi^va- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. HL 30 Vi^varupa tries to recon- 
cile ParSSara UX 5 (saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im- 
purity in a day ) with ParStara IIL 8 ( that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that ParS^ara IH 5 is only an arthavada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali. age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Vitvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Vi^varupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
Adityapurana. Medhstithi*^® also ( on Manu IX 112 ) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smyti passages about niyoga and 
uddhSra-vibhSga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages ( vide Manu L 85 ) ; but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu 1 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i. e. qualities or natures of things ) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. VijnSinesvara^^ 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 
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verse fe said by tiie Sm, C. II. p. 265 to have occurred iu the 
Sahgraha ( i. e. the work called Sinrtisahgralia ). The Sm. C. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. The NSradlya-mahapurana contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden iu the Kali age, viz. sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one’s own, idyoiia, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in arSddha.s, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not con- 
summated, perpetual student-hood, hmnau sacrifice, horse sacri- 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 
AparSrka ( pp. 15, 63 ) quotes one versa and a half from tiie 
Brahraapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a marriage with a sagotra or 

sapinda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri- 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors^’®’. This could not be traced 
to the Brahmapurana, but the Praya^citta-tattva ( p. 520 ) ex- 


1797. gsgxfif 1 wv; 

^ ^ H q. in I. p. 12, on p. 49 

folio 1, P. 261. 

1798. I 

'ujiiiu: I U'«t " 

5*iqtsi 

«h^«r uw vist i qsrpsc srmq; ^rsvfsjif 

24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the ffVfltf'iVSTIW in the vjg!fg = K r 
' p. 112, the f^<irvi%^ p. 367 (reads HS?Vig; ), folio 2 

(reads and ): the ^evs^Rn P- 2 contains the half 

verses ^rs?vrai — wton5(, 'q, and jifTnwq«m^ >frqgsq gqnrr: 

(but withoat name). The tft. P- 16 has the first half (without name) 
and also the half !TWrsrt«qn!«ra^. 

1799. ^1^1® argr^^ URot ’St qmnqcJt: » Stqrqr mq- 

uvBui I Mis ^ #siTitw » fcvrftin ^isn^^sqrjnqt 

I p.is.q^i^^. I. p, 12, <m. »iT i. part i 
p. 133. The qqfihq., t*nf% HI. 2 (p. 666 ), and ( p. 367 ) 

read til!in?Htg ’. which means * marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girl who is a sapinda of one’s mother i. e. maternal 
uncle’s daughter.’ The ^ j 5««g . attributes these versos to sir^sqgqtor while 
p. 286 ascribes them to stff^wor. The qi fi ^qq j R t^ofq reads qiin- 
, notices also the reading qRrostil and has a long note 

on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the qtqtRqf^^ 
of ^iqqwp. 27 even the qig qaq quoted this aignpiot passage (reading 
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pressly states that these were cited from the BrahmapurSna in 
the works of HalSyudha, ^ulapani and in the G^hasiharatnl- 
kara ( i. e. from about the 12th century onwards }. AparSrka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the BrahmapurSna**®^ 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
Apararka (p. 333) quotes two verses from a srarti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
sattras, taking a water jar, use of wine ( in sautramani ), being 
an ascetic (of ihsparamahantsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamandalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated, AparUrka ( p. 333 ) quotes a passage from 
the MSrkandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kail The Sm. C. 
(Ip. 13) quotes a PurSna passage that ‘the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu — these five are to be 
avoided in Eali^^^. HemSdri and the SahySdri-khanda state, 
‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, mmyasa, offering of meat in 
EirSddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother — these, 
five were^^ to be avoided in Kali Hemadri in DSnakhanda 
quotes a passage from the Garudapurana in which seven matters 
are mentioned as jforbidden in Kali, viz. Asivamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, Bajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage w£is not consummated, the carrying of a kamap- 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smftyarthasara ( p. 3 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm, 0., the Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri ( HI. part 3 p, 666 ), 
the Par. M. I part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanaparijata (pp. 15-16), 

1800. t <E^iet«3^ w sr 

'qsn ^8 I sfrgrniT q. by p, 98. 

1801. issott: ^8rar5 S[#r sif- 

wrot ggitw. !• p. 12, This is qooted from the in the 

jjqtiiW . Vide », 1700 above and p. 13 quotes 

it as from 

1802. tpngiwt usa 

^ (Wsm p. 176), p. 2, ( wwvjw chap. 

V, 64-65). The first two read The p. 370 quotes 

the verse as a fslTOT. ■ ’ . . 

U7 
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Madanaratna (samayoddyota), the Udvaha-tattva ( p. 112 ), the 
Samaya-mayukha, the Samayaprakasa of MitramiSra (pp. 261- 
263 ), the Nirnayasindhu ( III, purvardha at end ), Bhattoji on 
GatuxrimSati-mata, the Smrtimuktaphala ( varnasirama p. 13 ), 
the Smrtikaustubha, the Dharma-sindhu ( pp. 357-338 ) and some 
other works quote long passages from a purana ( which in some 
of them is specified as the Xdityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas’®®, There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakantha (first half of 17th century A. D. ), who in his Samaya- 
mayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from HemSdri and 
other older digests^®®*. 

In the passage quoted the several Ealivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Slalivariyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
which they appear in the extract and l£tstly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by sruti or smrti ) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma ( if they 
were persisted in ), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at the 
begiiming of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven- 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin ) and ( it is well known ) that the conven- 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda^®®*, 

1, Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son ( this is called jyesthwnia as uddMra or 
uddhSravibluiga ). Vide pp, 624-631 above for this.^®®® 

1803. Vide Appendix for the passage, 

1804, A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

1805. Compare Sp,.Dh, S, I. 1. 1, 2-3 I Saiaj * and 

Vas. I, 4-5. * 

1806, The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage of the Samayoddyota section of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones* Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807). General Note; vide also Strange's Hindu Law, voK II pp. 164-174 

for ^ reference in a modern work on Hindu Law to several topics of 
Kalivarjya, , ” 


iiti Kdimrjya 

%. Appointing the husband’s brother Cot a sagotra &o. ) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called m^oga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 599- 
607. It may be added here that in the E. Y. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of the 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Ya]. I, 68 where * devara ’ is paraplirased as 
‘ kanlySn bhrata ’. The K. V. N. ( folio 5 b and 6 a ) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. H. 127 ( where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
iyesthali kanistbo v5 ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653. 

4. Bemarriageof widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 608 ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Ealivorjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
( pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bom. 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nllakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter}. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. ut fi nrt l «trat ^ 

17. 74. The half verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. (whose marriage is not consum- 
mated ) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and 1 ) ‘ ( or— Wftu* ) is to be 

understood as referring only to the first kind ( 

ilje (p. 368) reads * 
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of sapinda relationship, pp. 497 fif. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kaliyarjyas. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda 
( 3rd century A, D. ) shows that Virapurusa-datta, son of Santa- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. 1. vol. 
XXp.l). 

7. Slaying a hrShmapa who comes as an atatayin in a 
properly conducted fight Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son.'^®® It has already been seen 
( p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action mo 
motu, as Nar. includes ‘ pitaputra-viv§da ’ among the miscella- 
neous matters ( prakirnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became fre^ent the rule must have appeared to be un- 
reasonable. Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 32 referred to above in n. 418. 
Yaj. n. 239 ( = Matsya 227. 198 ) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who ( instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so ) undertake to be witnesses. 
Vi^varupa read * a fine of two hundred panas ’. Vispu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the MatsyapurSna this act was probably not included 
among Ealivarjyas. 

9. Taking ( or stealing ) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly ( i, e. even from a siudra ), when a brShmana 
has been without food for six times ( t e. three days ). Gaut. 
18. 28—29, Manu 2X 16 and Ysj. m, 43 provide that when a 
brshmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Ysj. III. 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a Sudra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 


1808. w fSs?» tRT<sif(n)n«v9siwf^ 

f(wr; i q. by p. 824. 
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words of Manu XI. 16 ‘bhaktani sad-anasinata ... hartavyaiii 
hlnakarmapa^ ). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when tlie bfahmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 


10. 'The admission to intercourse of a brEhmana who 
underta.kes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ (I, 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is ‘ dvijasya ’. It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brEbmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prEyaScitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide ‘ Vedic Index ’ on ‘ samudra 
vol. n. pp. 431-433. The Nirukta 11. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in . 
Hg. X. 98. 5 'he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra’ both the meanings of ‘samudra* (viz. 
sea, sky ) 'are pointedly brought out. Vide also Hg. VII. 6. 7 
( E samudrEd-avarEd-E parasmEt ). In Bg. VIL 95. 2 Sarasvatl is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Bg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas. Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudrEvE k^eti yaSca purva utSpara^ ). In Bg. VIH 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘all people bend down to him, as the sindhus (rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Bg. 1 116. 4-5, X. 39. 4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that ASvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea.^“® 
The Atharvaveda XL 3. 35 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the BrShmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. IL 3. 5. 6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kEmasySntosti na samudrasyaj. The 
Ait. Br. ( 40. 3 ) remarks ‘ just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth’ (tsbhl rEjEnam parigrhya tisthati sainudra iva. 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five- 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S. ( L 1. 33 ). 
enumerates sea voyage ( samudra-saihyEna ) as the last’ 
and condemns it. Baud. (H. 1. 51) places sea voyage at' 
the head of grave sins {ptdxxr^yani) along with misappro^' 
printing a brShmana’s wealth kept as a deposit.' The Mit. 


1809. Vide 'Veaio Hymns* by Mas Mailer (S. B. E, vol. 33. pp. 37- 
63 ) for a note on the .question whether the Indians of ‘ the Vedic age ’ knew . • 
the surging sea (terrestrial). i, -.*' 
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on Yaj. IIL 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu ( HL 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a brShinana who had been on a 
sea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
Eiraddha, But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brahmana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto- 
gether unfit to be associated with; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahraana became unfit for invitation at a ^raddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti ( IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are pMa and are not to be invited at a sraddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahmanas and even then they did not apparently become alto- 
gether unfit to be associated with. That brShmanns crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily proved*®*®. E. I. vol, 
17 p, 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that btahmapas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka ( vol. HI 
No, 339, Fausboll ) tells us that merchants from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The 'Questions of 
Milinda’ S. B, E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries*®**. The EajataranginI refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king JaySpida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon ( IV. 503-506 ). Manu VUL 157 prescribes that the 
king ^ould allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what & required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810. Vide Dr. R, C. Majumdar's ' Cbampa ' {1927) and ' Suvarna- 
. dvipa’ (1937 and 1938): ‘Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali* byHimansu Bhusana Sarkar; ‘India and Java’ by Dr, Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); G. Gorer's ‘ Bali and Angkor ‘ Sankrit texts from Bali * 
edited by M. Sylvidn Levi in G. O. S. ; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol. IX. pp. 39-50. The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English . They are referred to by Dr, Majamdar and others. 

ISll. The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here: ‘Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Taldtola or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Farther India or any other place where ships do congregate ‘ &c. (S. B. £. 
vol. 36 p. 269). . , ! 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. II. 38 provides 
for very high interest ( 20 per cent per month ) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. NSr. IV. 179 says that a trader ( samn- 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The VSyu ( 45. 78-80 ) and other purSpas state that Bharata- 
varsa *®*2 jj^s nine divisions called dmpas, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not (easily 
accessible, that Jambudvipa ( India proper ) is the 9th dvipa and 
the other eight axe Indra, Kaseru, TamraparnI, Gabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam?), Gandharva, Yaruna (Borneo?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranie Geography in- 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against tudras under- 
taking sea voyages; but now even Madras, probably in their 
desire to emulate the br§.hmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prdyaicUta those l^Ehmanas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pemdits (such as the late TSrgnatha TarkavSeaspati ) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of theni came to the conclusion that they could be asso- 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-NsxadapurSna ( note 1798 above ) and the 
one from the AdityapurSna translated at the head of this parti- 
cular Ealivarjya. . Very interesting and hairsplitting argu- 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Some of them may be noted here. As regards the 
N§radlya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for- 
bidden in the Eali, which was a righteous act ( dharma ) in 
former times. In Par3.Sara^m^ti XIL 58 the following prgya- 
Scitta^^^ & pr^ribed for brahmana murder: * the sinner should 


1812 . mwevRv JwfhSuit « fsnnm: 

•' utawiff « «iT*i^ir«raT 

sfh: 45.78-^80. The same verses 

{ except the half verse &c ) occur in 114. 7-9 and Brahma* 

purau 19. 6-7. 

1813, itwT g ” 

fBgr a 

^i9xn.69T.7i, . 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the iMu. on the 
ocean ; he should beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stones at the 
bidding of Bima by Nala he will get rid of the sin of brahraana 
murder’. Here brahmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
nlong the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a kamandalu* 
( which also was prescribed as dhatma in former ages ) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasySbdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows : * nauyStuii ’ is the genitive singular of 
* nauyStr ’. The affix ‘ tr ’ is not the ordinary ‘tr’ but it is ‘trn ' 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing accord- 
ing to Panini HI. %. 184-135.^®* Therefore the words of the 
Adityapurana apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
Harada ( Dayabh^a %1 ) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita ( guilty of one of the 
five great sins ) or is impotent or is ’ apayatrita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavaharamayiikha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent ( other than 
Jambudvlpa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade ’ and relies on this passage ( dvijasyabdhau 
&o. ) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a prayaSoitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
prSya^icitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different- 
ly yiz. * samudre naugamansbhave SiC. * Even Sistas have been 


1814 : 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratnivali ( where the kaficuMn Babbra^ya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from Eau^Smbl is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the DaSakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be bit when prSya^citta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of samihya and may 
have come in very close contact with nUeccJm as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only be is not fit for inter- 
course even though he may have undergone a prayaSoitta. If 
be performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prSya^citta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu n. 33 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchadeSa, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be h fit one for the 
performance of Vedie sacrifices, has already been noted ( in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
(85. 34) states that mlecchas and yceoams sprang from Ann 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bhima 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Esjasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of PrSgjyotisa (Sabha 34. 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion : (1) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a §adra or a person of the mixed castes 
( mithiryorjaii ) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayaScitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid- 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a praya&citta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse ; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prSyai- 
citta. Manu IX. 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of br&hmanas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
brShmanas, which, according to MedhStithi and other commenta- 
tors, has in view the story in Santi 343.60-61. It is difidcult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro- 
hibition against sea voyage. ^ 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudrayatrS ’ means 
* tirthayfitrS ’ L e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as stated 
by Krspabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sahkhoddhara-tSrtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a prayasoitta. 

11. * The initiation for a saltra ' ( 1 . 8 ). Sattras were sacri- 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 12 years or even more. Only brahmanas could perform 
them ( Jai. VL 6. 16-23 ). Ace. to Sahara on Jai. VI, 2. 1 per- 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both saorificers ( yajamana ) as well 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica- 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘Carrying a jar of water’ (I. 8). The Baud. Dh. S. 
L 4 devotes numerous^®** sutras ( 1-27 ) to the subject of carry- 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every sruUaka was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to puryaynilcaram ( encir- 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol, II. p, 1120 
n. 2501 ). He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12. 14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. 1 133 contain similar provisions. Vi^va- 
rnpa explains that the snataka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum- 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Eali age a water jar was 
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not to be oapiried at all. The MadanapSrijata ( p. 16 ) explained 
that ‘ kamandaluvidhllrana ’ refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
Naradiyapurana ( note 1798 above) both are mentioned sepa- 
rately. The E. y. N. ( folio 3a) notes that some explained 
' kamandaluvidharanam’ as standing for ‘ dirghakalam brahma- 
caryam’ ( studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘Starting on the Great Journey’ ( 1. 9 ). The Brhan- 
Naradlya-purana ( purvardha 34. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor- 
ding to Manu YI. 31 and Yaj. IIL 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey ( mahaprasthana ) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into fire. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 934- 
938 for MaMprasthanagamana. Apararka^**^ (p. 877-879) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect ihat if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana ( or Adityapurana ) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Xali age. The K. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Ealivarjya quoted from the Adityapurana 
by some and from Adipurina by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gb)8ava ‘ 

(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The Anubandhya cow killed at the end 
of the Udayaniya isti in Agnis^oma has been referred to above 
( on p. 637 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 543-545. A oow 
was killed in one of the three or four ^raddhas ( vide 

Khadira gr. m. 4.1, Gobhila gr. ILL 10. 16 ). Ip. Dh. S. n. 7. 16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in sraddha for the pitrs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Goraedha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaiSya ( Kat. Sr. 23. 11. 3-8 ). A 

bull was killed as an offering in the rite called ^ulagava { vide 
H. ofDh. vol. II pp. 831-832). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘The employment of cups of wine in the tiautramani ’ 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The SautrSmanI is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi- 
nation of an isU with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘sutrSman’ (an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac- 
teristic was the offering of surU in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times^®*’. It was included among the seven liaviryajfm by 
Gaut. ( VIIL 30 ). At the end of the Rsjasuya it was performed 
or in Agnicayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautriraani and the 
preparation of sura in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji (in com. on Caturvimtati-raata p. 53 ) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs surS in SautrEmanl’ but this is not satis- 
factory. The Dharmasindhu explains as above { III. purvardha 
p. 357 
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16. ‘ The licking of the AgnihotrahavanI and the use of 
it even after it was licked ’ (1. 11 ). In the Agnihotra the srum 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra- 
havanl is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavapi is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni- 
hotrahavanI and camasas of soma Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
( n. 2598 ) for the drinking of soma from the same camam by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about it ’ (1. 12 ). Gaut. HL 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 

( n. 9. 21. 18 to IL 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Y&j. 
in. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. Ilpp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sannya^ to be made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person * ( !• 13 ). ‘ Agha ’ means * a§auca ’ ; ‘ vrtta ' 
(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu TV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brahmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14. 1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Ahgiras quoted by the Mit. on Yij. lH. 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
also ^ke of the period being four days, three days or one day, 
which, aoo. to the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhidhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VL 6 and ParS- 
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sara^ III. 5 both state that a brahmana who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda ( but does not tend 
sacred fires ) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apararka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect. 
The Mit. remarks (onYaj, III 38-29) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if tlie period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that VijnSncsi' 
vara ( end of 11th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. ‘Prescribing death as the penance for brShnianas’. 
(1.14). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a brShmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XL 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking mra, 
while Manu XL 146 provides that il a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dhannasutra ( chap. 34 ) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is atipataka, such sinners have to 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Gaut. 
21. 7 also. Some smrtis held that there was no prayaSoitta for 
certain ^ave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brShmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else ( other than a brahmana ). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ ( 1. 15 ). 
Manu XL 180 ( = SSnti 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 88 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( saihsarga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins ( enumerated in Manu XI. 54 ), in respect of occupy- 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita ; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest- for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gayatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. ParaSara ( L 25-26 ) states that in. the X|ta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Xali by actually committing a ( sinful ) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the K;^a age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator.^®* ParaSara ( XIL 79 ) no doubt ^®^ says that ‘ sins 
( i. e. pollutions are caused ) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
( spreads ) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner’; but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with a patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit on 
Yaj. UL 261 quotes Devala*®* and Vrddha-Bi^haspati to the effect 
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that mAmrga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air ( i. e. by being in the same room ), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that Parasara held the view that there was nopatitya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
prSyascitta for mnmt'ga. The Nirnayasindhu^®® and Bhattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udvahatattva says that ParSsara 
1 35 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a patita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that tiie 
rigour of the very strict rules about sariisarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali.’®^ 

31. ‘ Undergoing ( secret ) e.vpiation for the grave sins 
(mahSpStakas) except theft ’ (1. 15), HSrIta { q. by Par. M. II. 
part 3, p. 153 ) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharraaSSstra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. ( chap. 34 ) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly ( without any third person knowing of such 
performance ) for even mahapatakas such as brahmana murder, 
drinking surfi, incest and theft of gold, Vas, (chap. 25) also doe.s 
the same and states { 35. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. S, 55 deals with secret expiations. Parasara IX. Gl 
(last verse) laid down^®^ the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one’s sin. l^e Kalivarjya te:^t provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mahapStakas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mahfipStakas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia- 
tion is allowed only to brahmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmaua or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse- 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mahapataka ) by undergoing prayatcitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia- 
tions are forbidden in Kali. 

. 23. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs’ (1. 16).^®^ Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 
several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri- 
fices, to the king, to a sriataka, to one's acSrya, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Db. 
vol. IL pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the fiesh of some other animal 
was offered; when fiesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only pdyasa and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of DL vol. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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bra'hmanas with flesh at sraddhas. Comparatively so late a 
writer as Yaj. (I, 258-259 ) extols the high gratifieatioD that the 
Ma-nes feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalambha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ ( in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Visivanatha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brahraanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brShmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 

23. ‘ Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse’ 
(1. 18), There was great divergence of views as regards the 
prayaScitta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
sutras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gant. 2,3. 
14-15 and Vas. 21. 1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brShmana had sexual intercourse with a 
oandala or ^vapSka woman ParsSara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatri, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes purs, while a sudra doing the same had 
•to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse, with 
a woman of a higher caste ( e. g. a sudra has intercourse with a 
brahmana woman) Sarhvarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or oandala woman Sarhvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of candray ana, while ParaSara (X. 1? -30) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu^®* says 
that sudras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter-' 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

34. * Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to ' 
be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class ’ ( 1. 19 ). 

The provisions of the sutras and smptis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 
Gaut. S3. 14 and Manu VUI. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 
himself (XI. 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says that the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in cases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and Yaj. m, 335 
regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upapEtaka and 
Manu XL 117 and Yaj. IE. 363 prescribe c§ndr§yana as an 
expiation for all upapEtakas. Vas. XXI, 13 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who are guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation if , no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. I 73 
provides that a woman becomes free froni the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. L 73 states that both Yaj. and Vas. are to be 
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understood in the same sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. Vas. 
XXI. 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon- 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband’s guru, one who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yaj. 
( IlL 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. III. 
297. The present text states that a woman ( such as a mother ) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation- 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc. } is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXL 10 and other texts (such as Br. That is, this text 
was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Krena- 
bhatta explains that ‘ gurustriyah ’ means ‘ of a brahmana 
woman ’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. JLp. Dh. S. I. 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
ho patita Atri^^ (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses ( almost in the same words ) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say : ‘ If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold Atri ( 197-198 ) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned ; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali- 
varjya text which forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by santapam in the case of those women that are 
raped by ndeccJias and conceive ( verses 47-49 ), Vide also 
Atri 201-303. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. ParaSara ( X 34-35 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Prajapatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Santapana. 

35. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ ( 1. 20 ). 
The Visnu Dh. S. in. 45 states that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those ( untouchables ) who are outside ( the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The Adityapurana quoted 
in Rajadharmakapda ( p. 91 ) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayakha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘one should at once sacri- 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the oases specified. The K. V. N. ( folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one’s services as a serf to another’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Xali, 
but not to the siudras, ace. to K. V. N. 

35. ‘Offering (of food) to another that remains after one 
has partaken of it ’ ( 1. 30 ). In the Madhuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a brilimana ( or a 
son or a younger brother ). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. ( 1. 1. 4. 1-6 ) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘ uddistasyapi varjanam’^*^^, which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.’ Yaj. I. 213 says that if a person worthy of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself ( but passes it on to 
others ), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
( 14. 21 ) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con- 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 ( ace. to Bhattoji). The K. V. N. { folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord- 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol ( 1. 21 ). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayukha and others is not satisfac- 
tory. It is better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. Aparirka (pp. 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin- 
ing a devcdaka as a brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at Sradclhas.^®*^ Manu IIL 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for iraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kuliuka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Hsrlta (VIIL 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Aoo. to the Sm. Kau. what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
Deity This is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 

28. ‘ Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 
death of a relative ) after the collection of the bones ’ ( 1. 22 ). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. IIL 17 notes that according to Sarnvarta'^®*® 
( veree 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19. 10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj. ILL 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
in. 22 ), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Saihvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29. ‘ The performance by a brShmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ ( 1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a ^i*auta saevifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called iaf/iUr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the sainitr. 
Ace. to Jai. III. 7. 28-39 the adlivaryu himself was to be the 
Samitr ; the usual opinion was that he w'as to be some one other 
than the Hvilcs. The Asv. Sr. ( XII. 9. 13-13 ) shows that he 
may be a brShinana or a non-brahuiapa. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1121-33, n. 3504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden, this 
text forbids a brahinana from being a Eiamitr. 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ ( 1. 33 ). 

Soma beverage was to be drunk only by brShmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient'®*’ times was, acc. to Kat. Sr. VII. 6. 
3-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 30. 12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
bralimana or a sudra.'®*’ In later times, though Manu XI. 7 { = 
Santi.165. 7 ) and Nar. ( dattapradanika 7 allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu HI. 158, Yaj. L 165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a Sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X 88 
forbids a brahmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &o. Vide 

H. of DL vol. II. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. ‘ Allowing a brahmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among .sudras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ ( 11. 35-36 ). 

Qaut. 17. 6, Manu IV. 353 (=Visnu Dh. S.'®® 57. 16 ), Yaj. 

I. 166 and ParaSara XI. 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four and of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and Apararka ( p. 344 ) remark that a brahmapa can take 
the food of these persons among Sudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 13th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive- 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above ( pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Pary ara himself was overruled by this text^ 

33. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ ( 1. 26 ). 

A brShraana was called upon to tend his Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would te interfered with. It is provided by Ap.^^^o 
that even when on a journey the agniJiotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darfia- 
purnamSsa. The Gobhila-smrti 11. 157 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha^®5^ says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bharatavarsa. This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N, 
( folio 10a ) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the 0Lru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 37 ). Ap. Dh. S. I. 3. 7. 27, Gaut. IL 31-34, 
Mann II. 310, Vispu Dh. S. 33. 1-3 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu H. 313, 
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316r 317 ( that are the same as Vfenu Dh. S. 33, 13-15 ) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before tiie teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold lier feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of tiro pupil. The Sm. Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu (TII p. 353 ) hold tliat this sets aside the rule laid 
down in Yaj I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death witli his teacher or with the teacher’s son or ( in default 
of both ) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. ‘The modes of maintenance conceded to br§hmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity)’ (1. 38). 

The special modes of maintenance prescribed for brah- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 3, Ip, Dh. S, H. 5. 10. 5. Manu X 76, L 88, 
Vas, n. 14, Yaj. I. 118). But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a brahmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vai^ya (Gaut. VIL 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. XL. 3. 77-81, Vas. H 23, 
Manu X 81-82, Yaj. IIL 35 )i8». Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric- 
tions imposed even when brahmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohil)i- 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
brahmanas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum, 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow ’ ( 1. 38 ), Manu IV. 7 and Yaj, 1. 138 provide that brali- 
manas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a those who accumulate grain of the capa- 
city of a Icumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen- 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhsnya 
( some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj. L 128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
not addressed to all brahmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara^®. This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brahmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. ‘ The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood ( i, e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the Jicnm of Jatakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’ (1. 29). The arams are two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which { fire ) is used for 
kindling the garhapatya fire. In certain Sakhas, it is the prac- 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fiire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuda, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long.^®* The Sam. 
K. quotes a pariSista text to this effect.^®’ 

37. ‘Ooristant journeys by brahmanas’ ( 1. 30 ). The 
Mahabharata ( Santi 23. 15 ) says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
biding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana who does not engage 
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in travel’ ( for acquiring learning from famous teachers ). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long Journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. ‘ Blowing on Are with the mouth ’ in order to kindle 
it into flames ( 1. 30 ). Gaut. IX. 3:2, Manu IV. 53 and 
Brahraapurana 331. 103 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
mouth { as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it ). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 5. 15. 30 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Bg. X. 90. 13). Therefore, 
aoc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1. 135-136)^^® the iraula 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smSrta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
Srauta fire. 

39. ‘Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prayatcitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31).^®“ Vas. 38, 3-3 
state, ‘ when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp- 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned ; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then ) and she becomes pure after it.’ Atri ( V. 3-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted ( from Vas. ) by Visvarupa on 
Yaj. IH. 338 ( p. 133, Tri. ed. ) and explained at great length. 
The blatsyapurSna 337. 136 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. ParaSara ( X. 37 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prajapatya expiation and after the follow- 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by nilecdm and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of Santapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
oven after undergoing expiation. 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyasin from members of all 
varnas ( including sudras ) according to the rules of the ^astra ’ 
( 1. 3^ ). The Sm. M. p. 201 ( on varnadrama ) quotes Ks^baka 
Brahmana,^®*^ Sruni Up., ParaSara ( in prose ) to the effect that 
a yaii may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 
S. n. 10. 69 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yati, Vas. X. 7 requires a yati to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brShmanas.^®® The present text requires even the 7jati to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. * Xot using for ten days fresh rain water ’ ( 1. 33 ). 
Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S. L 5. 15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, ‘ she-goats, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brahmana women become free from impurity ( due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord- 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days ; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it within that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night ’. Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. * { Payment of ) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya ( 1. 33). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agre6nient as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1. %. Gaut. (II, 54-55) prescribes^*® 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the gum or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu 11. 245-24G and H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp, 360-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what he de.sires 
( or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath ( without paying anything ). On 
account of tlrese provisions we have stories in the ancient litera- 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require- 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student.**® 

43. ‘ The engagement of a §udra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest’ (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh, S. { II. 3. 3. 1-8 ) requires that*®* the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an Urya pro- 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair { on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
theanonth or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permis.sion that Is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ ( 1. 35 ). 

This is analogous to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states,*®* (verses 218-319) * if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe tlie rules of bodily puri- 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should bo observed for him 
for three days and ^raddha may be performed for him.’ Apar- 
Srka ( p. 536 ) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious illness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
ho will incur no sin. Vide H, of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 936-927 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahSpatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 quotes a smrti to this 
effect^®®. The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-385) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
Sudras and forbidden to brShmanas and others. 


45. * The performance of Scamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by Vistas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow ’ ( 1. 36 ). 


Manu V. 138, Yas. HI. 35, Baud. Dh. S. L 5. 65, Yaj. 1 192, 
Visnu 33. 43 provide^®™ that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec- 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening’ ( 1. 38 ). 

Aoo. to Ap. Dh. S. H. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
beg only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, when the embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. Ysa. (X- , 
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13-15) provides that a saimu'usin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sahkha (VII. 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or iio may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sahkha 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, according to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i. e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the Adityapurana (except one or two)- Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sara7iy5sa*. Vyasa quoted above ( n. 1793) 
forbade sannyasa in the Kali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The 2Tir. S, explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. II. 10. 53 ( ekadandl va ) gives an option that a 
sannyasin inay carry three staffs or one, while Yaj. III. 58 speak.« 
of a yati as only tridapdi. Danda meas a staff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu XII. 10 (same as Daksa VIL 30) declares that that 
man is called tridai}^^ who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa* abo says that a yuH is not called lriday(ll by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandl who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him (v. 39). In L 12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedio student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh, vol. n. pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannySsa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannyasins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols an(^ 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘ The observance of ag7tihd/ra ' or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of sirauta 
agnihotra along with samyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nurnayasindhu^®^* and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvsdhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed, Agnihotra 
means ‘adMm', that is, setting up of the ^rauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the sm£rta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana. LaugSksi quoted by the Nir, S. { HL 
p. 370 ), Bhattoji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana- 
tions, sarvSdhana was allowed in former ages ( and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali ), while in Kali ( or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadMna is allowed. 

49, ‘ Human sacrifice ’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
NaradapurSna). 

The Tai. Br,^®* (IIL 4. 1-19 ) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S. ( XXX. 5 ff, ) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. III. 4, 1 { = Vaj. S, 30. 5) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman ( spiritual 
power), the ksatriya to ksatra ( military power), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven .sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
jnnjagHikarava is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the com. on Vsj. S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Caitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 dlksSs, 12 itpasads 
and five siUyas (days •on which soma is extracted). After 
thisj/Spo, the mjainSma usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 

50. ‘ A^vamedha ’ ( n. 1798 ). The Tai. S. V. 3. 12. 2 states,^” 
* he who performs the ASvamedha becomes free from { the sin of) 
brahmana murder In spite of this Vedic authority the Brhan- 
Naradlya and other purlpas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. 0. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IT. pp. 1238-1239 and .pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 

51. ‘ Eajasuya ’ ( acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above ). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two yeans and 
could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL 
pp, 1214-1223 for a brief de.scription. The Eajasuya v?as i)er- 
formed by the Kalinga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription ( E, I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 79 ) and 
by queen Nayanika as stated in the Nanaghat Inscription (A S. 
W.LvoLV.p. 60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, upakiirvaw ( who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home ) and the nui^thika 
( who remained students till death ), Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 
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HSrlta, Daksa*®^ (1. 7)' and others mention these two varie- 
ties, while Yaj. I. 49, Vedavyasa L 41 and Visnu Dh. S, 38. 46 
name and describe the 7mstJ)iIca. Manu EE. 343-344, Yaj. I, 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedio student 
should stay with his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
( immortality ) and is not born again. This was a very diffi- 
cult mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradlya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
( p. 16 ), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read ‘dirgha-kalam brahmaoaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradlya. 

53. ‘ Brahmaoarya for long periods ’ ( n. 1799 ), The Baud. 
Dh. S. (I.3.1-5) declares, “ the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 34 years, or 
IS years for each Veda or at least one year for each (of 

the Tai.S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
the sacred fires while his hair is still black’. ” The Ap. Dh. S. 
( 1. 1. 2. 11-16 ) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 34 years or 13 years at 
the lowest. Manu m. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
34 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house- 
holder ) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Yaj. 
I. 36 had allowed 13 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vedas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely piall number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. J^abara on Jai. 
I. 3. 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the irvti about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 
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discussion of this. The authors of the Saraayamayukha and 
the Sm. Kau, both of whom had before them the reading 
‘ dirghakalam brahmaoaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of S.p. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view ( viz. realization of hrahriia and non-return 
to miimara ) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ‘Animal sacrifice.’ In the Markandeya as quoted in 
AparSrka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in madhuparka 
( Ko. 23 above ), yet animal sacrifices were performed at ail 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely, 

55. ‘ Intoxicating drinks (imdya)'. There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. n. 5. 1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5.38). The Sat. Br. (V. 1. 5i 28) has the striking antithesis 
‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untintli, 
misery, darkness ’. In the Sautramani isti a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
br3.hmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant- 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. III. 5. 14-15 ). It appears 
from the Ksthaka-saihhita XIl 13 that^®’^ brShraanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Ohan. Up. V, 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Ssv. gr. II. 5. 3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the Anvastaka day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition^®®. The Nir. S. (III. 
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p. 367) refers to this passage of the Air. Gr. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also, 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks ; fsurU is said to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey ( or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour ( Manu XI. 94, Visnu Dh, S, 33. 83 and 
Samvarta 117 ), The Visnu Dh. S, ( 33. 83-84 ) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. n. 35«8i^ Dtj g £ 5 ^7 21, Manu XI. 95 forbid all 
kinds of rtndya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. I 7. 
31. 8, Vas. L 30, Manu XL 54, Visnu Dh. 8. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of surU is one of the five grave sins ( mahSpatakas ), 
while Yaj, III. 337 employs the word ‘ madya ’ in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud, Dh. S. I. 1. 33 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visivarupa on 
Yaj. ni. 333, the Mit. on Yaj. m. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘ suiS ’ primarily applies to pai§ti 
( liquor prepared from flour ) alone, that paisti is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaidyas, that it is the drinking 
of paisti alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi- 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in- 
toxicants other than pcU§tt ( such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhilka flowers ) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that surE is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ) ; 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paisti ( liquor prepared from rice flour ). The Visnu Dh. 
S. ( 33. 84 ) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the XTdyogaparva (59. 5) both VSsudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to Madras. BrahmacSrins of whatever varpa had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. AparErka^^ (p-63) 
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after quoting the Brahmapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brShinanas 
in all snigas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva { chap. 76 ) narrates that SukrSoarya prohibited for 
the first time brShinanas from drinking intoxicants ( vide H. Dh. 
voL IL pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of this topic ). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in tliese 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The* K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Zrsnabhatta^®*^ and Sm, Kau, note that in tlia 
§§.kta treatises ( called YSmSgama ) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varpas and to ksatriya.s in the 
propitiatory rites for Yinayaka and for birth on the Mula con- 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. Thera are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices ( vide No. 11, 14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54 ). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive- 
ness ( No. 5, 10, 31, 40, 43 ). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, u 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women ( No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55 ). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
( No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42 ). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brS.hmana’s person and his high social position 
(No. 7, 10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been .suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12, 16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity ( No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44 ). Two of these, when they 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannySsa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of aSramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang- 
ing East’. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic- 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
self-existent and eternal ) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Manu and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete ansv/er to those w'ho hold fast to the notion 
that dharnia ( particularly acUntdlvtrma ) is immutable and un- 
changeable (aparivartaniija). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
ninnistakabiy shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and, 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even ^rauta animal sacrifices ( rarely ). 

Some works add two more to the Kalivariys- verses which 
mean, ‘ imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also ( that have to 
be abandoned ) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).'^®* 
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From the fact that no ancient snirti .speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that the ancient commentaries of ViSvarupa, Medhatithi and 
even Vijhanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the Sinrtyartbasara, 
the Sm. 0, and Hemadri ( works and authors of 12th and IStli 
centuries ), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
llth century A. D. 


( Continued from the last pa^c ) 
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1886, An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1955. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol, 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently (1943) 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacharya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is * an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 *, that the subject is 'comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ' and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that his work is ' original as a whole except one sec< 
tion on secondary sons He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnasrama p. 201 ), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpurc 
only in 1937 in Devanagari, If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacharya in his paper ' the sources of dbarma and their 
comparative authority ' published in the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirupati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
( p. 160 ) as * brief and compact *. This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published his work in 1943. The claim of the subject being 

* unexplorf^ ’ and the thesis being * original * is hardly admissible, 



CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach- 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( Vn. 203 ) and Yaj. (1. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs.^*” The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. in chap. 70 ( 1781 A. D. ) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ^ould be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
ziaages, rights and privileges and sec, 17 of that. Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, thoir inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus**®® and, where only one of 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. HI chap. 142 ( 1796 A, D. ), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec. 26,. the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223 ), the 


1887. Vide Loi>es v. Lopes 5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J. ) 172, 183. 

1888. The word * Gentu * { or Gentoo ) was the Portuguese word for 

‘ Gentile ' and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice WUles in Omiohancl v. Barker (Durnford’s Reports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538). Vide on 'the word Gentoo 'Khojas and 
Mmnons case* in Ferry's Oriental cases 110, 123 Au& LoPes Vi Lo^esi' 
3 Bom. H. C. R. { O. C. J. ) 172, 185-186, f 
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MadxM Civil Courts Act (HI of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( 2111 of 1887 
sec. 37 ), Central Provinces Laws Act ( XK of 1875, sec, 5 ), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XVIII of 1876, sec. 3 ), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1873, sec. 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu- 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it.^*®’ The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it mu.st 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case,**®® When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj, II. 37 smSrtorMla (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to Kstyayana and VySsa it is only a period of 
sixty years. On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 30, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 

1889. Neelkisto Deb v. Beer Chutider 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542 ; Shibtt 
Prasad V. Prayagkumari 59 I. A. 331, 345; Baba Narayan v.Saboosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 312 (P. C. ), 314. 

1890. Sttbhatti Vt Nawab 68 I. .A. 1, followed in Panchanon Royv, 
Fazlur Rahman 76 C. L. J. 479. 

1891. VruiO I qswt 

{5?# HOT « OTtOTT. q. by 3Hm4 p. 636 ; wif&r gOTI ??i^PVtfOT Bdt • 

iSffe ’i^flisori g ot firgwn *t aOTru:# 

wriB q- by II. p. 75. 

1892. Mahamaya Debt v, Havidas 42 Cal. 455, 472 : Garttmdhwt^a 
V. Sa^araeMux^a 27 1. A. 238; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. A, 180, 193 ; 
^tmhpttam V. Vmkthand 43 Bom. 754, 767. 
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custom, In certain''^ed another priest to perform reli- 
instanoes are not absolute the fees which would properly 
of persons likely to know been employed to 

is entitled to great weight, even right to recover damages 
to cite specific instances. Otiiii^®®’ But Bombay Act 
particularly family customs, may Emoluments 

continued on account of accident, change in'^®’^^ ^ entitled to 
or by the concurrent will of all the memberjf®^^® 

Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be j 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particm?®®’^. ® 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by bill 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal atlnt’s a 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh, vol. 11 p. 467 notes 1095-6, The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and. the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement, A custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not umreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community,^®®* A custom that only 
mem.bers of certain castes ( and not of others) were entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. 

Chistoms must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
immoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community^®*®. 

XS93. Vidi^Ratilal v, Motilal 27 Bom. L. R. 880; Chandika 9 . 
Muna 29 I. A. 70. 

1893a. Ahmed Khan v. Channi Bihi 52 I. A, 372 ; S, K, Wode^ 
^ar t?. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Venna v, Vijai Kumati 41 
Bom. L. R. 700 (P. C.); Madhavrao v, Raghavendrarao 48 Bom, L. R. 196. 

1894. Vannia Kone v. Vannichi 51 Mad. 1 (F. B. ); Re^kishen 
Sin^h V, Ramjoy 1 Cal. 186, 195-96. 

1895. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545, 557 ; Gopalayyan v, Raghupati* 
ayyanIMAd, H. C. R. 250 (F. B, ), 254; Ramtao v.Yeshvantrao 10 
Bom. 327, 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrabai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v, Shankar 7 Bom. 323 ; Sankaralinga v, Raje-* 
shwar^lM&d, 236 {P. C.) ; S. K. Wodeyar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. L, R. 
584 ; but vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Bom. L. R. 1295 (about a tank). 

1898. Deivanayaga v, Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333. * 


4/ 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (in of 1873 , , . . 

North-west Provinces and Assam Civ’' ° ® cas es o 

««. 37), Central Ppovtaca Lawr-* 
the OndlLaws AaKXVlnof -®''’ to ^ ^ 

Act (XVIof 1873 ,bbo. 5) e- to® antliority rffte 

or of the defendant shall '-® “ "“S permBMn 

snooeBloa and inheri* ®'®^ toe husband ■«» The adop- 
tions and the like. . ‘'f'fi"?'”* ’ ‘‘f “tTl 

jJLigh Court, though the Madras High Court 

The bur^%6 such an adoption if there was no intention to 
law or injj. purposes of prostitution.*’®* Dagger marriages are 
heavilged among certain castes. The BralunapurSna ( chap. 111. 
dowg,nd 44-46 ) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
’■forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
( which is the form called raksasa } or marriage with the weap- 
ons ( of the bridegroom ). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
iudras; vide Maharaja of Kdhapur v, Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Bam Saran v, Mahaliir 61 L A. 106. 


Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. iSbfi*’®®, 
female infanticide,**** slavery, **** marriages of children under 
a certain age,*** the dedication of women as devadSms to tem- 
ples or idols.**” This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi- 
dency**** a vatandar josJn had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Reg V. Karsan 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117, 125 ; Uji v. llathi 7 
Bom.H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Keshetv v. Bat Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura V. Bsu 4 Bom, 545; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116 ; 
Girimallappa v, Kenchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti Umrao v, 
Umraojan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v. Mahalinga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v. Ramasawt 
19 Mad. 127 ; Diiggirala Veeranna v, Dttggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. 53 ; Gangamma v. Cuddappah Kuppammal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789. 

1903. Vide Regnlatioa XVII of 1829 and sec. 300 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act (VIII of 1870). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of I. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended hy 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithat v, Attant 11 Bom. H. C. R. 6 Diftauath t>, 
Sadaahi^a 3 Bom:. 9 ; Rajav, Krishmbhat 3 Bom, 232, Waman v. Baltfi 
14 Bom, 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli- 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employed to 
perform such' ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his ofGce. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 ( the Invalidation of Hindu Oeremonial Emoluments 
Act ) now enacts ( by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emoluments. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a ‘oatandar joshi. 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the section 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 
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Note 191 

Long lists of high functionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. L vol. VII at p. 91 ( Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva ), E, 1. vol. XU at p. 40, E. 1 vol, XIV at p. 
327 ( grant of Mahipala ). There are about 40 titles in some ins- 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of SUSditya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled ‘ sandhivigrahadhikrta, divirapati, mahs- 
pratlhSra, sSmanta ’ ( E. L XXn at p, 120 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It i§, how- 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr, 
Vogel’s work on ‘Antiquities of Ohamba State’ where, on pp. 
120-136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean- 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken ( so far as inscriptions are concerned ) from the Epigram- 
phia Indica ( E. I. ) and the Indian Antiquary (LA.). Many 
official titles have the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some oases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmapasena in his 27th year ( E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7 ) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘maha’. 

— ^Vide Mahaksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ means 
‘ Account office ’ ( Stein ) or ‘ Record office ’ ( Fleet ). There 
is * gramaksapatalika ’ mentioned in the Har^acarita ( VH, 
para 2 ). Vide Chandela plate dated saimxA 1108 ( E. L XX 
at p, 128) and CandravatX plate of Oandradeva dated 
1148 ( E. L IX at p. 305 ). Kautilya has a section on 
the superintendent of ‘aksapatala’ (H. 7). 

sisjqsEissrfStsa— This is synonymous with ‘aksapatalika’. This 
word occurs in Qupta Ins. No. 60 p. 257 and in R&jataran- 
ginl V. 301, 397-398. • 
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3T^35!M^ — Superintendent of records and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p. 143 above for his dutie,s. 

or Officer i” charge of the gambling-hall. 

Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhanja in E. I. XXIV p. 172 
at p. 173 ( about 4th century A. D. ). 

Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
‘ ratmm ' mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

— ‘ Market-master ’. Vide RSjat. V. 167. 

— Official recorder or scribe ( who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
his presence ). Vide Rajat. VI. 38 and note 436 above where 
Vigpu Dh. S. VII. 3 is quoted. 

3 Riq i <3 — Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Zautilya 1. 12 
( one of the 18 tirthas ), H 21, V. 1. and KSmandaka XII. 5. 
The word occurs in the MSlavikagniratra, Act 1 

— Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of Ammartja II in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

9F?J!S^~Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Candravatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj ( in sarhmt 1148 ) in E. I. IX at p. 305. 

A class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as ahliyuntara). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamarajadeva of Sailadanta family in E. L XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Laksmanasena in E. L XII p. 91 ( of 
1122 A. D. ). 

Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Zautilya 1. 12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirt/m. 
The word occurs in the Zsdambari ( para 88 ), the Dasa- 
kurnSracarita in. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

A messenger. The word occurs in the Nslands 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. 1 XVH at p. 321 ( the words 
are ‘dutapraisanika-gamSgamika-abhitvaramapaka’) and 
in the Zhalirapur plate of DharmapSla ( E. I. vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250 ). Vide also Ohamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126). 

( Prakrit for siinfar ). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos, 4 and 5 in 
E:L Vnipp.71,73). 
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3WR?r — Minister. Vide p, 104 and note 150 above. 

— A. petty officer in charge of the fodder for horses. 
Vide. Eajat. TE. 489. 

— A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 61 at p. 359 ( in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

— Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karnal dated samvat 1148), 

— Officer in charge of an agrafiam or ngraharas. Vide 
Gupta Ins. No. 13 ( Bihar stone Ins. of Skandagupta ) p. 47 
at p. 53 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. L XXIH 
p. 155 at p. 159. The word may also be ‘ agraharika ’ or 
‘agtaharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 137 for a note on 
‘ agrahara *. 

— One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dWaka). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ). 
Vide also E. I VIII at p. 146 ( plates of the great Pallava 
queen OarudevI ), JBBRAB vol. X p. 365 of iake 533 
(where the ajnapti is Durgapati ), E. L XII p. 3, E. L XV 
p. 70 ( plate of Sundara Cola ). In the grant of the eastern 
Galukya king Amma II we have ‘ajnaptih kataksdhlio 
bhattadeva^oa lekhaka^’ ( E. I. Vn at p. 188 ), Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

— a synonym of ^|i%. Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 
E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 363 ( of the Gahga year 149 ) where 
the words are ‘ SjEa mahSmahattara-SivavarmS ’. When in 
the Gupta Ins. No. 35 at p. 115 ( of Mahar§.ja Sahksohha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasiinha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. L XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajSa’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dufaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person.- 

— ^Probably the same as ‘ ftjnapti ’ or ‘ dutaka,’. Vide 
■ L A, 14 p. 161 in' the record of Vskpatiraja of Dhara dated 
scmvat 1036. 

— Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Eautilya 1. 13 among the 18 tirtkas. 

— Officer. The exact function cannot be iodicated. 
Vide grant of Dharav^a in icffce 703 ( E, I, XXIV p. 176 

133 
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at p. 184 ), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 ( E. L 
VII p. 36 at p. 40 ), Kauthem plate of Vikramaditya V in 
iake 930 (1. A, 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

— Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIII. 436. 

An officer. Tlie exact duties are not clear. Pap ini IL 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
( Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta ) which has 
* Syukta-purusa 

— Same as The word occurs in Kamasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 ( q. in note 73 above ). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman ( E. I. XI at p. 350 ), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I. XX p. £9 at p. 61 in Gupta year 138 ), plate 
of Dronasitfaha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. 1 XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharasena 11 in Valabhi year 353 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 352 ( E. I. XI p. 83 ), 

— (Prakrit — occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip- 

tion of Asoka ( in Corpus 1. 1, vol. I p. 175 ). 

STRIPn^ — lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I. 193 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

gqgg; — A. subordinate officer. Kautilya 11. 5 ha.s that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

Probably the same as ‘ upayukta ’. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Krsna in dated sake 880 ( E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates cf Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in E. I. Vn p. 26 at p. 40 ). 

yqR '* — A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Kuraaragupta I in the 
Gupta year 135 ( i. e. 443-44 A. D.) where an ujKtrika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor Kumaragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumaramatya Vetravarman to govern 
the district (visaya) of Kotivarsa (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
is sometimes styled maharaja and rajaputra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 316, the Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (I A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa ( E. L IV p. 208 at p. 311 ) where upariku 
occurs after ‘kumaramatya’ and before ‘ visayapati 
Visvarfipaon Yaj. I 307 quotes a prose passage from 



Brliaspati where the qualities requisite in an uparika are set 
out. Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 231-333 for 
note and Vogel p. 123. 

^The exact meaning is not certain ; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V. 349, VII. 1604. 

or or Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. L VII at p. 185 ( grant of Amraa 11 who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Tale- 
dvara plates in E. I, Xni at p. 117. Vide below. 

or qjKprnq^ or ^3=1% — Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 
V. 447, VIL 1362 and 1366. 

— An officer connected with the army. Vide Rajat. 
VUL 1430. 

— ^A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. L XXn p. 150 at p. 155 (about 
10th century A. D. ). 

A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 35 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

— Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Ya^iovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 a. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century 
in E. I. Xn p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated saimut 1203 of 
Govindacandra’s son in E. L VDI p. 158 ( where we have 
‘karanika-thakkura-srlvlvlka), in E. L XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of saihmt 1228 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brShmana-ChShada }. 

^Rf0t»iy-Same as ‘ karanika*. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VH para 2 ( sahilarkaravi-pankarah ). 

Executive minister. The word occurs in RudradSman’s 
Junagadh Ins, of 150 A. D, in E. I. vol. VUE p. 36, Vide 
p. 105 above. 

A scribe .or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Tsj. L 322, 
Viqnu Dh. S. VII. 3 and Br. Sain. 86. 12. Vide ASfaghasa- 
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kayastha above and gramakayastha in Eajat. V. 175 and 
Indian Historical Quarterly, voi. IX p. Iri (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on KSyastha, 

— Superintendent of all mines and State manufact- 
ories. Kautilya 1, 1:2 mentions biiu among the 18 tlrthas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed ‘ akara-kannantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

prince younger than a Yuvaraja ( the heir apparent ). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first .separate Rock Edict 
of A§oka at Dhauli (Corpus 1. 1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1 1 vol, II pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital ), 

— ^A high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
‘uparika’ above. In the Allahabad jwasr/.s// of Saiuudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as kimri-rrmiatija and also 
sandJimgrahilca and mahadaV'damyaka ( Gupta Ins. Xo. 1 
at p, 16 ). Vide Gupta Ins. Xo. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. L IV p. 208 at p. 211 ), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kuniaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
hrShmana is described as raantrin, kumSramatya and raalia- 
balsdhikrta ). Vide Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kumara- 
matya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Confersnpe pp. 211 fl‘., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

— a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of sake 981 in E. I XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

An officer in charge of ten villages who w'as granted a 
‘kula’ of laiid for ’his salary. Vide Manu VIL 119 and 
Kuliuka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of t’ne district was assisted by 
the nayara-ire^thaij pratliama-knlika and pratkaina-kaya^ha 
(E. L X,V at p. 130). In the Kalanda plate of Devapaladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-malavarkhasa-kulika-karnata-huna-cSta-bha- 
taseyakadin ’ ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘Kulika’ Is a tribe 
( pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, KhaSa and MalvE and the cE^as and soldiers of 
Earnata and Hiina origin ’. Eulika also means ‘ an arbi- 
trator as a tribunal Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Hi^rioal Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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— Officer in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapala ( I A, 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVn at 
p. 331 where the word is read as kotapila. 

— Chamberlain, Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the ‘ ralmns \ 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. 1 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called k^attr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

sgsiq — A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1. 1, vol. II 
p. XXXIV and pp. 33, 38 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap ’. 

The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of NarSyanapSla 
( L A. 15 p. 304 at 306). 

— Occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva ( E. I. 
XVn at p. 321 ). 

The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
( I. A, 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the jNalanda plate of Deva- 
paladeva ( E, I, XVII at p. 321 ) and in the Ohamba Inscrip- 
tion Nos. 15 and 26, In * Antiquities of Ohamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 the form is ‘ khadgaraksa Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

— Occurs in the Eahla plate of Sodhadeva of sat/wcd 1134 
{ E. I. Vn p, 85 at p. 91 ). The form i^qia occurs in 
the Panchobh plate of (JBORS. vol. V p, 582 at 

p. 588). 

— Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. I, 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Eanoj dated 
samnat 1225 in L A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

Occurs in the Talesvara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. I XHL p. 109 at 115. 3?q® on 52; 13 says 

. ‘ *isr: 

( a Persian word for ‘ treasrurer ’)-roccurs in the Ins. of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodisa found at MathurE (in E. I IX p. 247). 
Vide RajatV, 177. , 
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»nnJlflT 2 E-"The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in Bhagalpur plate of Nara- 
yanapala ( L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the NSlandS plate of 
Devapaladeva { E I. XVII at p. S21 ), the Rajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in mmal 1016 ( in E. I vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 368). on 85. 34 ejcplains ^ as snRFlf^'^. In the 

Ehalimpur plate ( E. I. vol. IV pp. 343, 350 ) the words 
occur one after another. 

?If3®3 — Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hottur in 
■" E. I. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

— Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of ^ake 90,i ( in JBBRAS. vol. X at p, 208 ). 

— Officer in charge of a for which see p. 205 abo\ e. 
It occurs in the Panchobh plate of Sahgramagupta ( 12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

— Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
NarapSladeva in E. I, XXII p. 150 at p. 156 (about lOtli 
century ). 

Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. 11. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

* Superintendent of woods and forests ’ { Fleet ), The 
word occurs in Oupta Ins. No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the Nslanda 
plate of Devaplla (B. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
NSrSyanapala { I. A. 13 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena { E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). The word is formed 
from ‘gulma’acc. to V4rlika 13.( ayasthanebhyasthaka ) 
on Panini IV. 2. 104. Vogel ( p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
‘ the words saulkika and gaulraika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ' in spite of BQhler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj. 11. 173 and both words occur 
in the MahabhSsya. Gulraa means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word ‘ gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( E. I vol. I p. 3 at p. 5 ) Is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika 

Village scribe. Occurs in Rajat. V. 175, 

Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithinasi. Klau"?, TV, 4 has that word and the com, on 
Ksmasutra V. 5, 5 ejcplains ‘ halotthavrtti ’ as ' grSraakuta 
VidftalTO Karhad plates of Xmpa m dated Sake 880 (E. 1, 
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IV p. 278 at p. 285 ), tbe Sanjan plates of-Buddha>Tarasa. 
(B. 1 XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka SuvarnaTarsa 
in ifake 746 ( R I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84 ), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 ( E. L VH pp. 26, 39 ). 

— Same as above. This form occurs in Kautheih plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated lake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

jjupjjj — ^Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V. 2. 78 has this word. 

— Same as above. Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

— Occurs in the Mit. on Yaj, n. 271. 

Occurs in Yaj. II. 271. 

— ^Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

snlJl'Ii' — Village headman. Occurs in Manu VH. 116, Kaut. Ill 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
SarvanStha in Gupta year 189 ( Gupta Inscription Ho. 24 
P. 113 ). 

^9^1 — Officer in charge of quays or landing places (ghats). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in samoal 1134 ( E. 1. VII. 
p. 85 at p. 91). Bor vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. 

“TO — ^This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
Bohler translate as ‘ irregular soldiers *. Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ oata ’ is still extant in the modern form ‘ chat ’ 
meaning * head of a pargava ’. Grants of villages are often 
expressed as * aoStabhatapraveSya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas ) ’. For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka VySghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221 ) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by o3.tas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (aostabha- 
tapravesiyam coradrohakavarjam ) in E. I VIII p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of MaharSja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 ( Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106 ). Yaj. L. 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by catas, robbers and kSya^has and 
the Mit. explains * oSta ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pafioatantra I p, 72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that * dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves 
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Prof, Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gana dated in Kalacuri samwt 347 in E. I IX p, 296 quotes 
the words of SahkarScarya ( tarkika-cata-bhatarSjaprave- 
syam ) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana- 
tion thereon via, caia^ are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telling 
falsehoods. "Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana n in 
352 Gupta year ( I. A, 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the same year in E. I. XI. p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Ban.skhera plate of Harsa ( E. I, IV p. 308, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacSta-sevakSdln ) for other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words ‘ oattabhatta-jStfySn janapadan ’ 
( E. I. XTV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

— Thief-catcher. The word occurs in Nsrada ( parisista 
verse 18 ) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

— Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. IV. 13 mentions this officer and II. d 
refers to ‘ oorarajju ’ as one constituent of ‘ rSstra 

— Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in Gupta year 253 ( I. A, 15 
p. 187 ) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I, XI p. 80 at p. 83 ), the Eastrakuta grant of sake 
697 ( JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. lOS ), Bhagalpur plate 
of NSrayanapala ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. 1. XI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— Same as above. The word occurs in Y&i, II. 37 3 und in 
KatySyana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Ohamba Ins. No. 15 at p, 166. Vide Vogel p. 138. 

It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in samvat 1005 ( E. 1- 
XIX p. 343 ), in the plate of Govindacandra in samvat 1186 
(in E. I Xni p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Cshamana 
BatnapSla in samvat 1176 ( E. L XI p. 304 at p, 310 ). It 
occurs as a title in Rajat. VU. 290, 706, 738. 

ei*?rJ%~rA Judge ( dharmadhikarin ). Occurs in Rajat- Vni- 
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5P^55— Seems to mean, some officer like “Charged’ affiiires*'. 
The word occurs in a record at Sadi in Bon Taluka of 
Calukya SomeSvara I in ^ake 97.3 ( E. L V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of PratlhSra king MahendrapSla in aafiwcd 
1003 ( in E. L 2QV p, 176 at p. 185 ), one Msdhaya being 
styled ‘ tantrapala-mahaslnmnta-mahadandanayaka 
— Superintendent of all ferries. Vide Nalanda plate of 
Devapila ( E. 1. XVn at p. 321 ) and Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in saihvat 1134 ( E, L Vn at p. 91 ). In the Nalanda 
plate ‘ tarika ’ and ‘ tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

— ^Probably means * one who plies a ferry boat Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. 1 XVn at p. 321 ), Bhagal- 
pur plate of NarSyanapala ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or — ^Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasiihha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. L voL XX. 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82 ). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khatris is called Tslwar. 

Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern ‘ Talati ’ ( petty- revenue officer ). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jlvitagupta ( G-iipta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

Oomnmnder of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dan^anatha Sahadeva under the 
YSidava king JTaitugi or Jaitapila ( about 1200 A. B. ). 

Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on B&jat. VEL 951 takes it to mean * prefect of police ’. 
In many cases it appears to mean a ‘ General or Magistrate ’. 
In E. 1 vn, Appendix No, 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one XeSimayya styled 
‘dandanayaka’ lower in rank than mah&mandaledvara. 
Vida also Ins. of JayakeSi Kadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. I. 
Xm p. 298 and p. 317 (DandanEyaka Lakkharasa), JBBBAS 
Xn p. 11 in stake 1145 (DandanSyaka Pumsottama of YEdava 
Sihghana), the Abhir Ins. in E. 1. V p. 234 where one MahS- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdanEyaka 
and his subordinate Mlyideva is also called ‘ dandanEyaka ’ 
. ( about 1153 A. D. ), in several Ealacurya Inscriptions ( E. L 

V p. 24 at p. 28, E. I V. p. 213 at p. 215 }. Lakanna and 
. MEdanna were ^ndanEyakas of DevarEya H of Vijaya* 
nagara ( about 1388 §ake ) in E. L XV at p. 15. Vide%, 115 
and n. 152 above. E. I XIX p, 265 at p. 269 -( STraut of 

m 
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Dharraarija ) reads ‘ dSndanayaka *. In Br. Sam. 1%, 4 the 
queen, yuvaraja, senSpati and dandanEyaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff ( danda ) to be 
prepared for them. 

— Commander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated sat/ivat 1378 in E. I. IX pp. 148, 156. 

ejosqra— An ofScer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Kaut. 1. 12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

^osqrftj^ — Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Falitana plates of Dhareisena n 
dated in Gupta year 252 ( E. L XI p. 83 ), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year ( L A. 15 p. 187 )f 
in the Bhagalpur plate of NSrEyanapSla ( I A 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ‘ dEndapEsika ’ ) and Laksmapasena’s 
grant (E. I. XU at p. 9 ), also in Yasiastilaka L p. 50. 

— ( a prEkrit form of dandapEMka ). Occurs in Ohamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of DharmapSla in E. 1. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

— Same as dandapala. The word occurs in the Chittur 
plates of Kullottuhga Oodadeva (I. A 14 p. 55 in iake 1056). 
^if^q — Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on YaSastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated sarhvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

Same as * dandavEsika ’. Vide Ohamba Ins. No. 15 at 

p. 166. 

Same as In J. B. B. R, A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 ( of 

^ake 1160 ) there is a commander ( dandeSa ) BicirEya under 
YEdava king Sihghana. 

— Same as ‘dandapESika’. This word occurs in the 
PaScatantra II, Katfui 4 ( as dandapESaka meaning a watch- 
man ), in the grant of MahEbhavagupta I (E. L XI at p. 94), 
in the NElandE plate of DevapEla ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ), in 
E. I, XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year 246 ( E. I. 
Xniatp.339). 

A police officer. The word occurs in Uie Gupta Ins. No. 
tSi p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of NErEyapapEla 
(I A 13 p. 304 atp. 306 ), in the NElandE plate of PevapEla 
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( E, L XVn at p. 331), In this last 'dandika* and 
‘ dandap&Sika’ come immediately after one another. 

— Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king Slyakadeva dated sanwat 1036 
( in E. L XIX p. 177 ) and in E. I. XIX at p. 343 ( dated 
mmvat 1005 ). 

meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con- 
cern was with the ten aparMhas of which the king could 
take cognisance mo motu. The word occurs in the Nsland§ 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVn at p. 331) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nsrayapapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 364 
above for the ten aparadhus. 

— Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Nsrada ( Dr. Jolly’s edition, pari&ista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. n 371 and Kat. ( 813 ) q. by 
Apararka p. 844. 

a clerk. The Eajat. Vin. 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. The word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins. Ko. 37 at p. 133 of Maharaja Jayanatha in Gupta 
year 177 ( where one of the donees is a dimra Sarvavatoa ). 

( or f^^q%)— chief of clerks. In the grant of ^laditya of 
the Gupta year 386 a certain officer is styled ‘ sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divira^ti’(E. LXIp. 174 at p. 180); vide also 
Jesar plate of Slladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. L XXn p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mammaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also samiMvigraMkcirTnaMprc^hara and 
smwada 

5 «inwra(^-“Vide below, 

— Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 113 note 147 above. 

meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of sarkvat 1134 (E. L VH at p. 91). 

qp— Messenger, envoy. Vide Vi^nudharmottara IL 34 13-14, 38 
for his qualifications and pp. 113, 137 above. In the 13th 
Bock Edit of A^oka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘data’ (vide 
Corpus 1. 1 vol, I p. 67). 

^ 31 — A hi^ officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officera The 
wo/d occurs in the Betul plate of Sanksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 386-389), and in the plate of MahSraja 
Jayanatha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 36 pj 117 at 
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p. 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is Uparikadiksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. I. IV p, 208 ( dutakotra 
mahapratnatara-mahEs&manta-srl-Skandagupta ) and also 
in the Madhuban plate of Harsa ( E. I. VII at p. 158 ), In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa sai'md 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘YuvarSja-Nagabhata’. Vide also E, I. 
VI p. 285, E. L Vin. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala ( in E. I. vol. IV p, 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by Maha- 
samantadhipati Narayanavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bhuvanpala as dutaka. 

— ^Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalauda 
plate of Devapala (E. 1. XVH at p. 321 ) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala ( I A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), 

‘desadhikata’) — Governor of a Province, The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Jns. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( B. 1 vol, I, at p. 5 ). 

Meaning doubtful. Prot^bly means ‘those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure’. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I, IV p. 
208 at p. 211). The form ‘du^slLdha-sSdhanika’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of CihamSna Batnapala in samvat 1176 
( B. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahSs&dhanika’ below. 

$;?nf^““I*robably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Lakfmapasena in the 3rd year of his reign ( i. e. 
1122 A. D. ) in E. L Xn at p. 9. 

Doorkeeper. Vide Kau^ilya L 12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
V.ispudharmottara U. 24. 30. 

jpfipig-— Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. * Dranga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. L XX, No. 810 of sake 1509 ) or ' a watch station ’ 
( as in Rsjat. VIIL 2010 ). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena 11 in Valabhi samvat 252 ( 1, A. 15 
p. 187 ), Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Simhaditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. L XI p. 16 at p. 18 ), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
( E. L XV p. 257 ), Wala plate of Guhasena ( E. I XIH at 
p. 339 ), ihe Navalakhi plate of SUaditya {E. L XI at p. 179). 

i(i|ta'*-<3^ardian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of B6jat. 
v61."n pp. 291-293 for the meaning of ‘ drafiga*. ■ 
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5R3^, SRTf%<i“Sup 0 rint 0 ndent of passes leading into the 
kingdom (Stein). Vide Eajat. V. 214. , 

’5r4*ltNW'~^uperintendent of morality. Vide Anoka’s Sldicts in 
Corpus L L vol. I p. 96 ( first Book edict at Girnar ). 

— ^Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 24-35. 

Wfl?f^'*^('ildr"Judge. Vide MatsyapurSna 215. 24 and note 167 
above. 

Vide p. 126 above. 

^ — Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs in 
the Bhinmal Ina of sahmd 1320 ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1 
part 1 p. 477 ). 

Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. Ho. 38 pp. 164-166 (Msliya plate of Dharasena 
n in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena (E. 1. 
Vn at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246 ). 

— City Prefect The. word occurs in the SilSra grant of 
iake 1016 (LA. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

City Magistrate. Vide Kautilya L 12 for Paura- 
vySvahi.rika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
‘ Nagalaviyoh&laka ’ occurs in the First separate Bock Edict 
of Aioka at Dhauli ( Corpus 1. 1 vol. L p. 92 ). 

5PR^f|!i;--City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate Ho. 4 of the time of Budha* 
gupta ( K L XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate ( E. 
I. XX at p. 63). 

or City prefect. Occurs in Bsjat IV". 81, VL 

70, VEIL 3334. 

^ftll^—Skaot function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Xanoj in aafmat 1225 (LA. vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panchobh plate of Saz^r&magupta in 
JBOBS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

Chief Officer of the city. The word occurs in Kautilya 
IL 36, X&masutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
mgaraka as dcaat^jidiika). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

Chief of the police. The word occurs in the Vikramor' 
vaSlya V ( after verse 4 ), the BatakumSra^ita IL pp. 58 
and 59. The Vaijhyaht! explains the word as ‘'kafSpsti* 
( Jail Superintendent ). ... • . 
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Head of (ten) villages. The word occurs in Kau^ilya I 
13,^kraim. 

An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karfca dated take 746 (E.I. XXIV 
p. 77 at p. 84 ), in the Kauthem plate of Vikramiditya V 
dated 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 atp, 34), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated sainval 1016 ( E. I UI p. 363 
at p. 366 ), 

fit|t5qj^--Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Ohamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate ‘ Viaaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapa*. Vide Vogel p. 134, In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 386 at p. 389 the * duta’ of the grant is ‘ nihila- 
pati ’ Kudala-prakas^a. So *nihila* and ‘nihela’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably * soothsayer or astrologer’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj ai mikmit 1148 ( E. I. 
IX p. 303 at p. 305 ). 

An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of Anahillapataka in 
Vikrama year 1330 ( I. A, voL 11 at p. 343, where we read 
’Srl-AbhayasIhaprabh^i-^aficakulapratipattau’), in the 
Bhihmal Ins. No. 13 dated sainBat 1333 ( Bombay Gazetteer 
voL I part I p. 480 ) where we read ‘ tan>niyukta>mahs> 
Gajaslha^prabhrti-pancakula-pratipattau’). In E. L XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Paficoll of the 
GughSvata fmnily. Here, it appears that ’pancakula’ was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasiihha was one ( or the 
chief). Vide below. 

qSl^ii8#-r-A board of five officers or a panchayat. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Candragupta 11 in Gupta 
year 93 ( vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31 ). 

Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of VSkpatiraja in miiivat 1031 and 1078 (L A. vol, 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53 ), in the M&ndh3.t£ plate of Jayasithha of 
BhSra in saikmt 1113 ( E. 1. vol. HI p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the ParamSra king Udayavarman of sa7iimn356 
( L A. voL 16 p. 353 at p. 354 ), Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

^ti^Ph-Becorder of official documents. Vide Bsjat, V. 397. 

qiSg^HVide note 150 above. 
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probably means * an officer who driyes away undesir- 
able persons with a cane*. The word.ocours in the plate of 
Mahabhavagupta I ( E. I. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ). 

— ^Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. L XU p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya IL 5 ) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Bf.). Tide p. 378 above. 

g?tf|cr— Tide pp. 111-113 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the CandrSvai^ plate of Oan- 
dradeva of Kanoj in sa^md 1148 ( R L IX at p. 305 ) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

JPRWR5 — Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 134 and 139 (RLXTp. 
113, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plates ( R I vol. XX. 

p. 61 ). 

.'JK'WJWsIksj — ^T ide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘nagala- 
viyohslaka’ above under ‘nagara-vySvahSrika ’. 

— ^Herald. This word occurs in Qupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p, 190 dated 766-67 A. D. ( The words are * tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputrSmStya-Guhena ’ ). 

5#^— Tide note 150 above. 

sricISR—Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word pOtiMLra ( pratihSra ) occurs ( E. I. Tm p. 73 ). 
Brhaspati quoted by Ti^varupa on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualffications of a ‘ pratihSra ’.^ Tide Xdiparva 85, 38-29, 
Tisnudhannottara IL 24. 12, §ukra I. 131 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Talabhi year 306 the 
dutaka of the grant is praUMra Mammaka. 

— Same as above. The form occurs in the Tasantagadh 
Ins. of TarmalSta ( E.I IX. p. 187 at p. 193 ), in the Cand^ 
vatl plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in aaAtixd 1148 ( E. L 
rx at p. 305 ) ; in R I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 ParamSra king 
Jayavarma n causes prcdihSra Qahgadeva to give a village 
to three brShmanas ( in aa'^mxt 1317 ). 

— Chief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpux 
plate 1 of KumSragupta in Gupta year 124 ( E. L XT at 
p.130). 

Police llagistrate. Tide Kautilya L 12, IT.^ 1, IT. 10 
{ last verse ). The word occurs in the Irda pllite of the 
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Samboja king Nayapaladeva (of about the 10th century) 
in E. I. XXn. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

JIWR— Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the SilSra plate 
of MahSmandaleSvara Anantadeva ( I. A. 9 p. 58 at p. 35 
where. 'mantrin*, ‘amStya’ and ‘pradh&na* are mentioned ). 

swraR— Vogel ( pp. 122-133 ) holds that this officer was concern- 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
, the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. L IV p. 308 at p. 211 }. 

swf^— Probably ‘civil judge’. The word occurs In the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVn at p, 321 ) and in the grant 
of Dhruvasena HI in the Gupta year 334 ( E. L vol. 1 p. 85 
at p, 88 ). Vide also E. L vol, I at p. 115. 

Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer a! the treasury who received cash pay- 
ments. The word occurs in Eajat. VUL 378. 

5raP55— Probably c^i^ef magistrate. The word occurs inKaut. I. 
12 ; vide p. 113 n. 147 above. 

snqf^— Medical adviser to the king. Vide Vispudharmottara 
IL 34. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

— Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 273 above, 

— ^Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena H dated Gupta year 352 ( I. A. 15 
p.187). 

sri5Efe-{5!i^d%^)“An officer under Asioka, probably the same as 
the maham&tra. The word occurs in the 3rd Bock Edict of 
Asioka at Qirnar ( Corpus I. L vol. I. pp, 4-5 ). 

sn^cWI® — Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of MrSyanapaia 
(LA vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba ' Ins. KTo. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 134. 

5ir%#!i'ri5i?a— Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide BSjat. VI. lA 

Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
j^dambarl (para 74) of BSna (where BalEhaka is so called) 
and in the ^ti^kuta ( Gujerat branch ) grant of iake 679 
( J. B. S. B. A S. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where ‘ balSdhikipta ' 
follows ‘ senapati ) '. 

elgss of royal servants (as distinguished from ‘anta* 
■ Vide Bajai Via 426. 680, 1542. 
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III 1 H^h func^omries and officers 

— Great Governor of a province. The word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena (E. I XU p. 6 atp. 9). See 
‘uparika’ above. 

^ — The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cata’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara- 
sena n in E. I m p. 1258 at p. 361 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa ( E, I, IV p. 208 at p, 311 ), grant of Sivaskanda- 
vamnan { E. I. vol. L p, 3 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada ’ stands for 
‘bhata’. 

Wfip'— Vide p. 113 above. 

— ^He who recovers the king’s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village, acc. to Sukra 

n. 120. 

— ^Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga ’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. ‘ bhogabhagam ’ in Gupta Ins. No, 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198 ). Vide two Tale^vara plates 
( E. I. Xm, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and ‘ Antiquities of Ghamba ’ 
( Ins, No, 15 p, 166 ) where both ‘ bhSgika ’ and ‘ bhogika * 
are found. Mr. Y. E. Gupte renders it as ‘ owner of land 
Vide Vogel p. 130. 

5qi<iSPlRSWFf— The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins, of Mamvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol, 9 p. 219 ). 

— A storekeeper or keeper of royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ ( ‘ bhandagarikasya of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No, 19 ( E, I. VLU p. 91 ) and 
in the Oandravatl plate of Candradeva of Xanoj dated 
iaJhvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). ' 

— King’s medical adviser. Vide E, L IX p. 302 at p. 305. 

— Head of a district. It occurs in the Mitatoara on Ysj. 
L 320, in E, L IX p. 296 at p. 398 plates of Sahkarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagaminn>ati-bhogapatibhib. ’> as 
contrasted with a king and in * Antiquities of Ghamba’ Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

Head of a district or Gollector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind { Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 83 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins, No. 21 p. 93 at pi 96 and 
No. 23 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 2f p. 106 
’ atp. 108 (of the Gupta year 191 ), in the Kavi grant of 
185 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5tli century A. D. { I. A. 
vol. V at p, 114 ), in the Tale&vara plates ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ), 

Tbe same as ‘ bhogika ’ above. 

A village headman or * freeholder ’ ( Biihler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta n ( Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 316 ) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. 1. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Etjai 
VI. 73, Vn. 996, Vni. 1328, 1814, 2029. 

Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rastas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 31 p. 354 and ‘ mahtmand ales vara ’ below. 

Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

ij^^q^-Minister or councillor. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 8, 
Ysj. L 312 and in Gandravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated sammt 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 }. Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as MahSmahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mEipa-sena era ( i. e. about 1194 A. D, ) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p.30. 

*}ffW—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapaia (I. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in saM'ot - 1016 { E. 1. m p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara* and ‘mahattama* occur one 
after another ) and in Rsjat. VII. 438. 

rigtrc— lit, meaning ‘elder’ { of a town or village ). Stein on 
RSjat. vn. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Xavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. ( L A. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrama- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena U), Abhona plates of Sahkaragapa 
( 595 A. D.) in 1.1 IX p. 397, Palitana plates of Sizhh^ditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( 1. L XI pp. 16, 18 ), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 (L A. 15 p. 187 ). Vide 
alsp 1. L Vm p. 26 at p. 39 ( hake 852 ), E, L IV p. 278, 285 
{hsS» 830y, 1, 1 lU p. 263, 266 ( Vikrama year 1016 ), L A. 
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Yol, 16 p. 15 at p. ( Sake 930 ). Inthe DaSakumSra-oarita 
IIIp, 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara*. Vide note 148 aboYe. 

— ^Vide ‘karanika’ aboYe. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king KarnadeYa in Cedi era 793 (i. e, 
1042 A. D.) in E. L yoI. H p. 297 at p. 309. 

or — Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of NSr&yanapSla (LA. yoI. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306 ) and in the NalandS plate of DeYapala ( E. 1. 
XVH at p. 321 ) and the Wala grant of DhruYasena I in 
Gupta year 216 ( L A. yoI. 4 p. 105 ). 

'Vide ‘ Kumaramatya * aboYe. .The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under * mahakarts- 
krtika ’. 

JUTSpiq— The great satrap or proYineial GoYernor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital ( Corpus I. L Yol. n p. 30 at p. 48 ) and 
the coins of Bajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
Vide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I ZX p. 247 ) 
and Budradaman’s Ins. ( E. L VJLLi p. 36 at p. 44 ). 

— Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ aboYe. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No, 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A D,), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (I A 15 pp. 304, 316 ), Benares plate of XarnadeYa 
(A D. 1042) in E. I yoI. lip. 309, in Laksmanasena's grant 
(E. L Xn p. 91), E. L X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253 ), In 
the Madhuban plate of Har^a (E. I VH p. 155 at p. 158) we 
haYe ‘mah&ksapatalEdhikarapS.dhikrta’. 

— meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of BallSlasena ( E. L yoI. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
t^e Nagarjunikopda Ins. in E. I XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahSsenapati and mahS.talaYara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ’talYir’ 
meaning a sword? If it has then it would mean ‘a great 
swordsman’. The word ‘taraYiri’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the YaSastilaka I, p, 50. 

‘ dandanSyaka’ aboYe and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10, 15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasH, is slyled s&ndhiYigrahika, kumgr&m£tya and mahE- 
dandanEyaka; Yide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 
216, Mathura ( Ku?ana ) Ins. of the year 74 ( E. L 
IX p. 242 ), E. L XVI p. 230 the Kankherf stone 
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Ins. of the year 301 {379 A. D. ?) where we read 
‘mahSdandanSyakena Sakena k!dharayarmai;ia ' }, in 
Nagarjanikonda Ins. ( 3rd century A. D. ) in E, 1. XX at 
p, 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhmvasena I 
in the Gupta year 316 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandanSyaka is one (1. A. vol. 4 
p. lOo), the other four being mahasamanta, mahSpratlhara, 
mahEkartS.krtika and maharaja. 

The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Tasila plate of Patika of the year 78 
{ Corpus 1. 1. vol. n p. 33 at p. 28 ). 

Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called tnabidSnas. For mahSdSnas vide H. of Dh. vol. U 
pp. 869-870, The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodlia- 
deva ( E. L toI. VII at p. 91 ). 

The first wife of a king. The inahsdevi or raaharajfil 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D . 
(E.I.XLatp. 141). 

J^lR^J^TPrarai^—Vide ‘dau^sadhasadhanika’ above. The word 
occurs in Narayanapala’s plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ) 
and Devapala’s Xalanda plate ( E. I. XVn p. 310 at p. 321 ). 

q|r«TO'H^RR|S|^“The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena- 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. I. II p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate { E. 1. XI p. 139 at p. 141 ). 

'Vide ‘dharmadhyaksa’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant ( E, I XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

Vide qigs! above. The word occurs in Sahgrama- 
gupta's Panehobh plate { JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588 ). 

The great superintendent of elephants. MahSpilu- 
pati PSsupata was the dUtaka of the Abhona plates of 
Xataocuri Sankaragana in Kataocuri mv/ivat 347 ( i. e. 595-6 
A, D. ) in E, 1. IX p. 396 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. Xn p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

fllfSf^lR—Saperior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham- 
berlain. The word occurs in the Eadambari of Bsna 
para 97, in the Bljat. IV. 143. It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasiihha ( 541 A. D.) in K IX p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Silfiditya in 357 Valabhi year (E. IXXn 
p. 117 ), in Gupta Ina No. 46 pp. 213, 316, Benares plate of 
Katiadeva in 1042 A D. ( E. L vol. H p. 309 ). 


J^flsraR—Oreat Minister { or Prime Minister ), A mahapradhSna 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeya is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D, ( E. L V p. 26 at p. 28 ). 
Vide also E. L XV p. 32 at p. 36, L A. vol. 9 p, 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhSna Mahadevaiya under mahsmandale- 
Svara Anantadera is mentioned in Sake 1016. ) 

Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D, ( E. L XII 
at p. 335 ). 

{ flimnWK ) — Vide the Godharva plate of Zarnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I XI p. 141 ). 

JlfraqraR — see sunaR above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208 ) and Benares plate of Zarna- 
deva ( 1042 A. D.) in E, L vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

Great commander. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the diUaka 
of the grant; E I. X at p. 72 (valabhi sa^vat 117 in ZumSra- 
gupta’s reign ), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 ( 609-610 A. D. ), 
E. I. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252 ), E. I. 
Xn p. 30 at p. 35. 

Vide Bh’SndSgarika above. The word occurs in 
Zarnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. L vol. n p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 ( in 1047 A. D.). For 
the MahSbhSndSgara office, vide Bajat. IV. 142. 

— Vide above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 

E. I. xn p. 6 at p. 9. 

— Same as mahsmandale&vara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated lake 991 ( E. I n at p. 227 ). 

— Same as the next Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta- 
deva in iake 1016 ( I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 ). 

JTIffloslW — ^Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Battas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ), by Silshara chiefs of the 
Zonkan, by the Zadambas of Hangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. L xm at p. 16 ( for Battas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. xni p. 299 (for Zadamba Jayakesi n being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E L V p. 234 at p. 236 and p. 238, E L XH 
p. 250 ( for Bhandup plates of i§U§hllra Chittar&jadeva in 
1026 A D. ), J B B B A S vol. 9 p. 219 ( Ambarnath Ins. 
dated lake 782 ), I. A vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein i^ates of 
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Yadava Seuinacandra II, §ake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Ktkatlya MahS-Eudradeva in sake 1084, E. I. VIH p. 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala 
being called Maha- ), E, L XIV pp. 263-66 { Sinda chief 
Eacamalla II of Kurgod in 1095 and 1103), E. I XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 ( Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

*fSIfI^^~*Great Minister or councillor’. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (RI. vol, 11 p. 309 in 1042 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated "lO i? A. D, ( E. I. XI 
p. 141 ), 

— ^Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 { E. L XII p. 27 
at p. 30 ). 

flg W fgR — ^Yide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Gahga year 149 ( E, 1. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajhi mahEruahattara-SivasarmS. 

— Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in sainrul 
li34(RL Vnp. 85atp. 91). 

■HfraR?""* Great or Prime Minister*. Vide note 148 above and 
Vogel p, 122. Occurs in Arabarnath Ins, of sake 782 ( J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of Sllara AparEjita 
in Sake 919 ( E. I. in p. 267 at p, 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A.D. (E. I vol. ILp. 309), I A. vol. 11 p. 242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 where 
mahEmEtyarEnaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ina of Arjunavarmadeva of 
AnahillapEtaka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a rmsjid built by him, Mussul- 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

qpnw— High Officer. Vide Kautilya 1, 12, V. 1 &c. and Kama- 
sQtra V, 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the ASoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mabimatras of Tosali 
{OorpuslI. vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate ( of about 300 B. C. ) also the ‘ MahSmatas ’ 
of ‘Savastl are mentioned (R 1. XXII p. 1). In NasUc Ins. 
Na 22 in E. I, Vm p, 93 (about 1st Century B. 0.) the word 
‘mahEmatena* is interpreted as mahSmltyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol, 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
malfimEtrepa. Manu employs the word naabSmEtrSh 
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(in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘mantrins, 
puTohita and others while Kulluka explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

OfSoer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in B. 1. Xn p. 6 at p. 9, 

*King or feudatory’. This is not an official under a 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to ‘mahSrSja maharajH-m^rS- 
iaputra’&o. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. L IV p. 
208 at p. 211 ). 

flfrn^srg?! ‘Great prinoe’-oecurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(B. L Vol, n p. .309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Gohatwa plate in 
1047 A D. ( E. L XI p. 141 ) and Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
in sa^wai 1134 ( E. I. Vn p, 85 at p: 91 ). 

Vide E. I. vn p, 85 at p. 91. 

Jlfrera? — ^Vide L A vol. 18 p, 214 ( of aammt 1216 ). 

' Chief Master of battle arrays’. Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in B. L XU p. 37 at p. 40. 

qU^flq^T-Great banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
(E.LVnpp.85,91). 

One of the five high offices instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir, Vide Rajat, IV. 142, 

— Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva ( in E. I. vol. n 
p. 309 and B. L XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yatahkarnadeva 
( E. L xn p. 205 at p. 213 ). 

— Great Minister of peace and war. Occura in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A, D. ( B, L n. p. 309 ). 

— Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharaaena n in Gupta year 252 (E. I. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. I. VI at p. 299 in 609-10 
A. D. ), in the Pimpari plate of Dhruvaraja ( E. I. X at p. 89 ) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digmjaya to ‘ MahE...krta ’ who 
sat near him. In E. I, IX at p. 290 ( plates of Sahkaragana ) 
and E. I. Xn p. 30 at p. 35, we have ‘ n^ahasandhivigra- 
hudhikarapsdhikrta. 

Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sotoa- 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. L Vn p, 85 at p. 91 ). * 
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jjfrapiRvtl’T— One of five high officers instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142-43. 

Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 23 p. 100 at p. 104 ( the Khoh plate of Gupta year 183 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated ^ake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 308), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. Xn p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant ). 

Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindlnagara ( vide 
E, I. n p. 217 of sake 9,23, 1. A. 17 p. 1:30 of sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354 ). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 ( in 
Gupta year 206 ) and B. I. XV at 256 ( in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. I. XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 23nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A. D. ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211 ) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 23th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. L vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of NarayanapSla ( I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306 ), Rastrakuta grant of Sake 679 ( JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 103, 108 ), E. I. XV p. 85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Hsgadeva is both mahas&mant§,dhipati and dandanayaka 
of Somesvara I ), E. I. vol, IJ p. 309 { Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

JlIMflJcnf^t^—Probably means the same thing as In 

E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahUsilmanta- 
dhipati and dandanayaka ( Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in io53 A. D. ), E. I. VI pp. 385, 292 ( plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789 ), E. 1. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dandanSyaka and mahs- of Belvola 301) 
in sake 934 ), E. I. V p. 234, L A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahEsenipati Bhuvagopa 
( E. L Vm at p. 94 ) and in Nasik Ins, No. 3 of Vasiihiputa 
SiripulumEvi ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556 ); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. ( of 3rd century A. 0. ) ChEntisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mahEo and 
mahatalavara ( E, I XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. I. 
XU p! 6, 9 ( Lalmmanasena’s grant ); 
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— Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in Nslands 
stone Ins. of Yalovarmadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in B. L 
XX pp, 37, 41. 

Jjpf'ira — Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj. n. 371. Vide dikpoHa above for the reference. 

— ‘ staff bearer an attendant on a king. Vide Bsjat VI. 
303. The word is derived from ‘ yasti ’ ace. to PSp. TV. 4. 59 
{ meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya ’). 

An officer, whose exact function is not known ; but in the 
inscriptions of ASoka it is said that yuUas are to receive 
orders froin the pariqad ( council of ministers ). Vide the 
3rd Bock Edict at Girnar ( Corpus 1 1, vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya IL 5 and 9. 

— Same as above. Occurs in the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in ^ake 853 ( E. I., VH pp. 36, 39 ) and the Xarhad plates 
of Kisna HI of Sake 880 ( E. L IV. pp. 378, 385 ). 

Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaut. 1. 13 among the 18 
tirthas. The word occurs in the MathurS Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus L L vol. n p. 40 ) and in the OandrSvatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. L IX p. 303 at p. 304 ). 

( or ) or — ^An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka ) in the 3rd Book 
Edict of ASoka at Girnar in Corpus I, I. vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
E.L XXIV p. 53 (under Vaka^aka Emperor Pravarasenan)^ 

^g^qif^rfi5t“Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E, L vol. I p. 3 at p. 7 ), in the 
VUavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarman ( E. I. XXQ p. 396 
at p. 398 ), in a Kadamba plate ( E. I VI p. 13 ). 

A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 3 at p. 5 ). 

— (modern BSval or BAuI). Vide E, I. XX Appendix 
No. 334 for the Ins. of mahSmandalesvara-rajakul^Bana- 
sldeva in Vikraraa year 1333, E, I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura- 
bha.fi j a grant (where rajakula Heramba is said to be the 
lekhakd). 

Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Battas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 31 p. 354 for Belgaum ) 
• and in the plate of Ysdava Seupaoandxa ( I. A- "^ol, 13 p, 119 
atp. 130). 
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Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory This is often the 
first among the several pereons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in 895 
A. D. { E. IX p. 397 ), in the Candravati plate of Cai-dri 
deva of sathvat 1148 ( E. 1. IX p, 305 ), in LatemaT’'’.'3ena’s 
grant ( E. I Xn at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p, 131. 

iQSFfqjB— a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E.I2aip.6atp. 9). 

‘ a prince but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the NalandS plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at 
p. 331 where the order is * rSja-ranaka-rSjaputra-rajSmatya ), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 313, 316, Bhagalpur plate of 
NatSyanapala ( I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in Laksraapa- 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VH p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 131 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 318 of Gupta Ins. 

'King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Ctom. on 
Ya^astilaka I p, 91, Vide note 148 above. 

— Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in 
Gupta Ina No. 38 at p. 170, In the Eajat, VUL 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice, Bhhler in LA, vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects ’, In J. B, A S. 1895 p. 383 rajas- 
thanlya Bhatti is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Siihhaditya in Gupta— Valabhi year 255 (574 A D.) the 
order is ‘ rSjaputra-rajasthanlyamatya ’, Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV pp. 208, 311), Gupta Ins. No. 46 
pp. 313, 316, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in samvat 682 
( E. I IX p. 193 ), Palitana plate of Dharasena ( E. I. XI p. 
83 ), the Gu jerat Rastrakuta grant of Sake 697 in J B B E 
A S vol, 16 pp. 105, 108, Vogel p. 123 and explanation in 
E. L XI p. 176. 

fiensra-r-A minister. The title occurs frecjuently in the Rajat. 
(vide Vl, 117, 261 ). It was given for services to the king 
and survives in the form ‘BazdSn’ as a family name among 
Kashmir br&hmapas. The word occurs In the Bhagalpur 
pl^te of NSrSyanapAla ( L A vol 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in the 
<Faij&ad plate of Madhyama-tSjadeva of Sailodbhava 
dyi^ (B. I XI pp. 381, 386). Vide Vogel p, 131 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Ghamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (1. L Vm 
p. 91 ) this word occurs in the FrSkrit form * r&y£maca *. 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 ( pp. 313, 216 ), 
NalandS plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 331), Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapSla ( I. A. voL 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

<0^ Queea Vide Oandravatl plate of Candradeva in aaihvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 

l. XU at p, 9 ( the order being * a&esa-raja-rajanyaka-iajil- 
ranaka-rajaputrarrajamatya &c. ) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( B. 1. XV at p. 383 ). 

'Cnra — A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVQ at p. 331 ), in Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XII at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins, of Kalaouri Narasimhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 (LA. vol. 18 p. 214 ). Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vtghela line are styled mahamapda-^ 
le^vara and rlnaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1133 A. D. (E. I. 
vm at p. 205 ). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 583 at p. 588. 

■0?^ — Head of a district ( on the analogy of gramakutn ). Vide 
J B B R A S vol. 16 at p. 117. 

Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E L VIE p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna m dated dake 
880 ( E. L IV pp, 278, 285 ), in the Kauthem plate of Vikram- 
Sditya V in §ake 930 ( L A. vol. 16 pp, 15, 24 ), 

— Head of a province. The word occurs in Kant. V. 1 

— ^Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form ‘ ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman (EL vol. I 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

JO^if-r-Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and Santiparva 85. 12. 

Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. IL 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. 1. XXH p. 30 there is a state* 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription riZpa(itz^(r6padaria 
or rtpadakfa ? ) occura Prof. D. E Bhandarkar tak^ it to 
mean ‘banker’. 

fef5^5?~^Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs in the 
Brahmagiri Rock Ins. in Corpus L L voL I at p. 176. Fanini 

m. 2. 21 teadies the formation of ‘lipikara’. I 
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^•^—Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol, 16 
^p. 582 and 605 ), in the Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 26-28, 

^kra n. 120, 

Letter-carrier. Occurs in Eajat. VI, 319, 

'A Secretary. Occurs in Rajat, IE. 206. 
^nfiraif^Iy-Direotor of education. In the Kondaviclu Ins. one 
Srlnitha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarir- of Verna in 
E. L XI p, 313 at p. 314. 

— ^An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A, D. 
( E. I XV p, 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dhara.sena 11 in 
Gupta year 252 ( I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No, 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 ( the Maliya plate of Dhara.‘?ena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala ( L 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

— Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83 ), in the 
Nslands plate of DevapSla in E, I. XVII at p. 321 ( where 
the word is preceded by ‘Syuktaka’ ). 

— Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
<rf Jayabhata(I. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A, D. ), in the Abhona plates of Sahkaragapa in E. 
L IX p. 297 ( in 595 A. D, ), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
(E.LIVpp.208,211), in the Karhad plate of Krsna HI 
dated Sake 880 ( E. I. IV pp, 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapala { I, A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in E. I VII 
p. 39 { in 852 A, D. ). 

Bame as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman ( E. I. vol. I at p. 5 ). 

^fll?K"“Probably eider of a vlthi { a district ). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 ( Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21 ). 

— ^‘Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Ohamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129, 

-Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vitiki’ 
(betel). It occurs in Ohamba Ina No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 


^ 0 ri^"“Meaiiing uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rajat. ( V. 226, VI 73, 106, 127 ). 

Function unknowa It occurs in E. L XSVI at p. 206 
( six Saindhava grants from Ghumli ) of about 9th century 
A.D. 

®?Wt^~Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanlga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 

— Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of A§oka at Girnar in the form ‘ vaoabhumika’ 

( Corpus I, I. vol, I p. 20 ). 

or Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip- 

tions from Baroda’ edited by Mr. A, S. Gadre p, 72 (a 
village was donated to a NSgara-brShmapa PrabhEkara 
who was ‘ ^ayySgrahaka of Zarpuradevi’ ). 

occurs in the NalandE plate of Devapala ( E. 1. XVH 
at 321 ) and in Ohamba Ins. Ho. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhahga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul- 
ture’ vol. Vn p. 305 at p, 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘sarayantra’ and ‘sarayantrl’ ? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any §astra put to him by learned acSryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of ^arayantrl ’, contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares ( in 1943 ) by Pandit 
RamanEtha Jha of Darbhanga. 

An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra H. 120. 

— Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word - 
occurs in Yaj. IL 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 ( I. A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of NSrSyanapSla ( I. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika ’ above 

A scribe. The minister HemEdri is styled ‘sarvaSrlkara- 
parprabhu’. Vide H. of Dh. voL I p. 356 n. 849. 

or — Head of all scribes or head of all depart- 

ments. In E. 1 SH at p. 17 one Bicapa or BlcirEja is said 
to have been the Srika- of mahSmandaleivara , Zsrtavlrya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled ‘ samastakaranEdhiSvara’ 
or ‘ samastakaranEdhipati'. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 1 pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. * 
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— Officer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of DharmapSla in 
E. I IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

— ^Minister. . Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

A spy. It occurs in the giant of Sivaskandavarraan 
(E. I., vol. I p. 2 at p. 5). In 112 Kautilya speaks of 
sancaras ( wandering. spies like tlk^a, rasada &c. }. 

Vide p. 111 above, 

— ^Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara 11, 24. 17 and in SSntiparva 
85. 30. 

The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses &o. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahsbhavagupta (E. I VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

— Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. 1. 12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1. 28 and in the plate of MahSbhava- 
gupta ( E. I. VIII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94 ). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

— Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I A. vol. 8 p, 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, vol. 10 p. 129. 

?ra^^f^f~Prime Minister, Occurs in Rajai Vjl. 568. 

— Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Parle plate of Indravarman in the Gahga year 149 i. e, 605 
A. D. ( E. I XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

giJ|^<--Astrologer, Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsam- 
hiift 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

Astrologer. Occurs in Paithlnasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

— Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu- 
dharmottara n. 24. 17 and in the Mit on Ysj. 1. 320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘sandhivigrahakSrin’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
{ the praiaati of Samudragupta ). 

!6P]^-^eadatory chief. Under the Ba-ltas of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. SS^for Belgaum )• The word occurs in Abhona places of 
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SankaxagSna in 595 A. D. ( E. I. IX p. 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Haisa ( E, L VII at p. 158 ), E. L VI p. 398 ( plate 
of Buddharaja in 609'-10 A. D. ). 

Occurs in Sukra 1 130. 

Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, 


— ^Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

^ — One of the ratnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

— Head cook. The word occurs in Taleivara plates { E. 
IXmpp.109,115). 

— Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in Sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 


— Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 137 above and Br. quoted 
by ViSvarupa on Yaj. 1 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Suhga dynasty and BhatSrka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senSpati; vide I, .A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena H in 
Gupta year 353 ), E. L vol. I p. 3 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
wSivaskandavarman ), JBBEAS vol. 16 pp. 105, 108, E. L IX 
at p. 305. 

— State goldsmith. Vide pp; 144-145 above. 


petty officer, probably head of the village administra- 
tion, Vide Eajat. V. 175. 


, of the harem. The word 

occurs in the 12th rock Edict of ASoka in a prSkrit form 
( Corpus I. L vol. I at p. 30). 


— Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 39. 


Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
MaMraja JayanStha ( Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119). 


— Officer in charge of a i>olioe post. Vide p. 149 above. 

An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 


of the elephant arm, cava- 
lry, canael corps of an army. This occurs in Ohamba Ins. 
No, 15 at p. 166. In the Nalands plate of Devajala ( E. I. 
XVHat p. 331) we have * hastya^vostra-nau-ba^a-vyapy- 
taka’. 
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Note 343 a— •3??! to??: I 

S55r^ =Bnq^^ g#??isn i ?if'r3n5iq?c#?%ft«ii ii 

I ^ 51SIT =gr?m?if!r ^ ii qR- 

?Rf^aWI«P: » 3?5crf5t fra^ »?I0?IiIf^ I I}%l?q%^r 

^ =q n ?qj3ra: i =qR* 

to: ^ tsrqf 

5i^=f H^ra^qif^:5ra5qT??5Rtf'Jiq[.(d^ 1 ?ra?qra5Ri2f^ 
sgto: II ^ 1 n 

^43?j|oi 5111^ ^cqr ¥re^ ^r: ' a?T%giiwnft ^ gqi^r^^iii ^=r ^ « tjq:- 
g'ef^fSqsfegJ I ^ =q II !%?:- 

arssi^q totod w: i srraft 5^%5pq «rg wrf^Rs^: {^wa ? ) i ?5#- 
5'tori^sto;: l ssspqen^ q^Rt^qi^rl ?q?n%5|> U quoted in 
11 pp. 37-33, IV. 5. 73-83 ( except the name and 

the first verse ) with variant readings. 

Note 492— 

i!i4^qi5^% snHT 5? ^5WT q iRw: I St i^qr: stmii ?n%oi: aft^fai: n 
?i#tft%qjrat5?3^qR5^i^q»r: i *i#s5ras!SRiF§^qt?wsnsr5i: ii 
JilF?ton^qf5i^i5ir3Rii3?f: 1 5q|^>;ni^srT^?]^si^?q^fli0?tr: n 



I 5pr^3Tf^^#siIF^T?Rr: H 
IFI^5qR?(W?) 5S3S?^|5t^?ls€tt*S3^t: 1 ^r?3TFI^?Bgv%?>o?m^ 
f^sB^ftq^iy;: qf^rtJ I ffq;: SCTq^lfT?5I^^r t:i5iq|q: II 

stgg^qgiitqT^stSj ^^ i ^pffq t ^ i ^?n mfFra^ ^ m u 

tscti#! i to ^g[t?Rig %g’s %i str%w: U 

str;? ( «i®ii^st 177-187 ) 

; Note 509— 

5^ g>s: sEqiiR fJt^ si^qq#?!: i sr%r! ^a;. '» 3 

51# gps: qwi^q q?5f^ is%rt: l 3Tf^5j^< *f:? ) q?#?: H 

sjt sq%?f^%ti ^ 2rt%siTsm^: I sfi ^5S!PoftoTfr ^ cii q^u \ 
W# ^tg^issfi^^l^ q^: I qiWsqWF S^# H qsqqi q .^ q. H V 

q^5fe qiqi i ?iqt qtqnrillsiifqis # iSs?qil[ itiqq: n H 

iqs qq i Wq rsg ^ totT^q qt: » qa*li <i ? 3^ Wr %n# sj^qPBtfq. It % 
qiq§ qpqqteito.5^ la^to q^ > arqct : #?qqqTiJr to ^»*qifi5Ri; it's 
' q^qia#|j^w^’iqt^iqtq?wii^ll^tg®^sqq^ 

g<?g qngiqqmtN qqsi . » ^ sgq^ sireq sffqgiif.q#: ti % 



ml Af>peni^ {an exhorting vMumes) 100^ 

5lc5n|: qrWIRJW: t «ER^ tpipf qilRIT^ H 1® 

^ qt qitel^: I q( ^pRtT^: SSRRnS^ w 

^[#1 ¥ii^r - 1 gig: ^ g#ng: gtgi% =g il 

^fg^Fg gt gn ^5tg g^ gg: i scg^fg gd g4: ^Bigrfitfct g: gsm. il 

g«4 ^Tri%g \ ^ ^ Sj;pf ^ Jlf%. II 

ggg ??g^ ^ » ^gcg i ^d st^qrprer i) n 

«r:% 5 g% gi^^iHci^g giggi: 1 3?%^: jiiwti i mfig gfis% ggRjf^i: in'® 
gi^ ^g i? ag g ciqmn i 3?g^ ^g ^c g ^ ggigi^ » g<s 
3?5»5r g 5ire^(§r^ jRg^ggr: i g? gM% gigi? ^ISl^g^fgg^^?lg ii i% 
g g ^g i g?^ ^sfu gr ^ gfgig^i m g’^gFC R Hiii gi?qr4 grag i> ’i® 

g gpggr g gf^ g ggfiSi i^Rgfif 1 3i^ grgnwg?^^! Plg«id: n 
f^d^s^gasg^ cgi^ ?rit%5ggig^ i aR^jrant %ggwgL(i^*gwgk?)^ “gM 

grai^jsifit H 

g^OTcgr ^ si^ilRjgL < acgs^icgwicgi-} ^?rai h H 

gw iraiggf^ gp^gf J^sgi^ i igi aggr^ gwf gigg ^wn s«n*- 1» 

gn a ^ 1 ^ gNr ^ g gftgr^gi^gig « ^ g 

gij%T ^ward g^ gi^iwra^ g^i ?iT%g^ wi^lg 

S5[i#5si # gga: < g: gu^a^sgit^grgpgiw- 1 sncm^t%g 

fg^ grit 5R^^: « 

gi’sggt ^gaiJ ^ gis^sr gi^^i^ar: » ^g%=t ^ g4#gfSR:HAtf 

gpcg ( ^?ongig 30i-a28 ) 

Seven verses out of these occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Manu 8, 93 and Vas. 16. 33 ; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as Manu 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as XJdyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Sdiparva 74. 103, ^antiparva 162. 26 and 
AnuSSsana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 


Note 1168 on sra^-— 

ii^^gtis<ggg^ ggi jngi®raTf5p^:g<^g^g^^ • ggifl • 
g g i gid^ ggi^ gi gtMt g^ sigl^ g ggj 3^ gpggigf 
ggswijr gtgrq t fg; ggvnft^ sngt§^ f wrart ’sg^ > g 
g§ggf^ gn^gsJifRt ggr wigi^ gfiw gpggrg' gi^- 

gfd gwRFii^ ^ ^Ewr gr 
giggi% ^igisrg^fe g i ^i ^ g^ipgggg i 
^ sir#gi#i^ gRf: i.rigtsf^^ ^ gi^^ '^Igsg^git^ 

~ gH% 
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wr ?iwn'TO^r^- 

^ I ^ qf^?J353raT t !?4%5S, HI, 3fRr-l p. 453. 
This is a summary of a 'longer passage on the same subject 
from the HE P. 567, 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro- 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu : 

5Rqiqarafe5P% i iiWiejt « 

3«i: I ^ 1 |iR qi q^5r3I55- 

<^501. » M: ^f ^" §FW ^ #5i?*nf5PlF5?r cTSft: 

qri^sprfiji^fsq’ t srasCT# i sr ^ 5 irii €r: 

o 

^ntfn tf fi=?5i?criJi[5 ^ » 

^<1 I gcR ?r f<sTiosu%33ritJ? »Tf ^ 

I 5n?rOTf^5RwiJ?o f^igisar qr i 

gq 5^l44l5R?R«qq^r? ^sfr5:,i qqgqqra% q?rqm% q fciq^wis^ ?n%- 
^ I ffct #qg: fdq3?Kias^: \ III p. 454. The 

( ni StFO^ p. 568 ) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 20. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. HI. 
395, 'Yas. 15. 17-31, the Mit., AparSrka and Hemadri. 

Note 1302— The q. (II. 6. 1-10 ) is as follows : — 

awig: pat^hgq igq squjqi^q: > tifiRisqsgfqtr qifiMdfdiiigqsw^q 
incTif^ qwfilt qqgr q ^ ^ <1 

fPSTRiq q 3 qfii g^ laRsnpiq wg: < gq nf^sitl^qsgq* 

?B5qq^H[ qra# I fos^ erfqfpq# ’qtqi^ =q ^qtpt fqppl sri|: q^lqqSpqi- 
ftf?H e?s? q«^ “qj^ »#iR[ qpmsp^ qr qigjenq^ q^i%q 

gBqrt qiq^qtq ^qqqttl^qiqmTgivq: ^ qig; 

q<qr g^ ^1% f^lRt qqn^l?figt artf 1 1 q4q ?qr qgiSr qpg^ 

I ai^q q^«3?«^'!4t*^w|'?5iq'55q q ns | tq qRqm«qi%gi?f5qt 
I ‘ f qi JTHWW: ’ g^igqifqUPljar * q# ^ 

qraltq'- ' qrsqq? i|i% \ sTSf 3jnqT|?it^i^%-sqii^f5i|3i %sfcar 
^ i%^i%qwqrqifl, isfqqfajoiiqqi^tjqqig^t^ qqp^qspni'- 
5qlw: ^ 3?^% g^W^n^iq qq^ ? qjJH spiqpwsnqq;!. 
This is quoted in the 9^. ifi. pp, 153-153, 4 s^. p. 177, HI 
1 ^ p. 161 (partly) and Bfihler published it with; a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol 35 pp. 161-164 


In J Aj^mcUx ( ^maka *s verm on ado0on ) , lOij 

Note 1302— 

^ 3TR!^ w ^ 

?ra^ f|3n5s=#i.i #: f5w4% 'Tra^ ^ lU 

’tlWtST 1 H ^ 

spgrararf^ 2 Rp^ ’sriNr ^ 33 ^ 11 

3?ipr[#cjH 3^-^ww4 1 ^ » '* 

fcJFf!^ ^55PI.‘ wn% ?iWT ^ 1^ rnwRi; il <« 

3 Wnqsi's§l[q^ I ^ 3[«[f^gT{5?: 5t5T^ II ^ 

[^f <; i f^^4 ^ ^ I mi:<»iFit ^q|g » *!" 

?R¥n%s?n%^ ^ aram 3 ^ ^ ^ in'! 

%JTriit%i3n%s5gT'if ^1^311^ I ^snfg^ ?! =^p?ri: 11 * 1 ^ 

*ti^ii^ar 2si5Piif^ ^ ' sri^''in'^-!{^ wfifipr: 13: irf^ n 1 ^ 

gsi^ ‘ 

?%oi! 5 ^ ?gmRtf^ f| 3 flfR: I f?t 11 


9jm%?iqra?5l3: n^ 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the e^. J(^, 

( which does not quote all verses ), Jfl.> ffT. =5., €. and Dr. 
Buhler’s tOxt prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158—159, 
Tlie te'Nr text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 14| verses on 
(L 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1—^, reads ‘ q?«qT qr iSigsTT ^ ’ ; €r. reads The 

half verse 3a &o, is omitted by Bfihler, ssR. 3?^, f%. ^.. 

g, In 5a J^t, and =^^read enantn»nf^ cPT, and s^., 4. 
and Bohler eT3?3pn*n(^ » and j|f . reads In 6a reads 

The f^, omits 7b and 8a and 5^, reads ffn- 
SRTTO icinin 7b and SWWl- 1“ ^b t. and read 
In 9a and read giwit and in 10a' 

fSrr 51^. In 11b Jft., Bahler and ^q, read 
In 13a Bahler and 4 read ^ ?a|Frt ' 

^ reads Icf: and also recognizes the reading 

5351^^%: Sa:. The ) p.^ 02 and read, 

^pSil^?n^SP^c^'T^«lf^and omits^lion^... 3!^. 13b(^ni. ... 
Sf^) is omitted, by the sjjf. 3?^., ^., and Bahler. In 15b 

liif. and read The order of the verses also 

slightly varies in some of the works. . * 
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Note 1751—^ 188. 30-64 

to: ^ il 

I aiiJ'nr: ?i?F5JnTOi«n ^ vri!^«bi: ii 5 1 

«fF-TO ^ I raifiTO^r«n*ii ^oai^Jn^firai: n I’. 

^ ^ > SfaRF 3IfI»lTOra w '3f'T^^FS|'“?5: «‘»l| 
5 r:( ^ TO'* g!%Jit *?g3in%cj ii s.v 

: g q [T g^q ; <Ti«ii »A qR t ^mR ' <q ' f : 1 30TO: TO: gflssio*^ TOi^: II \\ 

^roran wr%'5r: ssfrewR^^a i ^ ^ stir: ii * s 

ft':5#?sn <10% I aiTOgq: ^<l?qTOf: 11'*'® 

TOOTTO^fl^ TOT TO15TOlf^ai' ' ^pgaiT STTOJ ’STOfOlfOF 1%: H \ ^ 
|*n^ TO^?r fsn =5t i >t 

sipjTO: I SI o«iT sn’iip>i?€ o^TOn %nq^ w 

TOT^ *t^g i a<iW ' q TOI TOf^^si: : ^TOI §33%!: ^ <!tNK(^<di raT; >1 

gllTOT: ^f TOI. 0 % 0 % § 0 ^% II 
311^ sRq^; fiiTOjsf^gGqsirT; I ^sji^: }|rtt trail. vi%r^ ii'^'t 

TO^itTO«n tr# i5g :^?n% i TO 3 «I'Rsi^ «ipnio(: » '<^1 

5i«n ?in5if si^yif^ci ^ %i: n v 

%q%«TOrfclT: ! fJl^ 2%?:TO ^[3 =i^ U 

^twi^i^ tlforr: qR4i«i«i>i: i iS'sgran it 

ftTO ^ TOtinrtSj snt?r^ ctgji i|3n: i sT^^nroro to ^ sni'^ii^: ii '•? 
an«% TOO awqsi ' i : I JlfO^l^raTOJi, II v< 

:iTOS®R!%: ' aOTO STg^sjfig aTI%?rl^ H 
TOtsp?! TOTO TO morasi: ' si *snf^ 0WJ%1??[ vm 11 

%I%Rra SSTOiiO OTO^sgf^: t afSP^’OTOTO TO TO®! n 
TO *5 s%Fos % 0 ^ 4030 : 1 TO 13: 0 ^ *15515^ SI f| «r^ 

?3sri^sr qs4 ^3^6 (^#n?r?) TO;(in: ? ) 1 wfarag site?iig 

^f|iTOr -flafs^ 11 

•<?%i: qi^ITO^ to: I srifesT tsiR*%r toI tot II '*:< 

Sltq^ 5n^ sri% TOTOim I ?1siifi: OW«* STOliSt 30 ^ II 
iRtraf %fi [3 %uf«jii 30 ^'^ I w ssRfoga ii \% 

o^§si totoshtoiNot; i *10 %ra# ssjtA f^ti siti; ii’an* 
?i ssRfeai tlTOLTOI'SKTOl^ro: i %TO?ft(^ Hfsri f^iOTTO: H 
35 ^%% oroifH qT%ofk iTO«n ' spitioif ^ ltd II 

OH■'^^'iB«|||p« %% sr-^ ^ I ssi§TOii#®it ^ sw: sf3n*ict ii 
aori^ ^ sjicr; qfej?I!R5Jsn ' 303^ ogRioif SratRf II ^ 1 

ell’sn^ OTO I TOlTSlf n ?i 


Ill) 
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Jnt: srfp ' 

Note 1783 

^5Ji!f3i wn? ^ \ *» 

i^wrt SF 5 fi?q# \ 

J; \ i 
( |5 r!^; 1 ^ 
it ^ 

^Jn®lt 3 ^103: 

^i T Ww n q fq ^^lag t n^ =g 1 1® 
3#tNl^2n^ ^ a'fei^i: 1 ^*1 

sTRt^Rit^ 3 f^smif Ji^ iv 

3 35i#i q%ig > ^'» 
^tf^iltif^ 1 'i <5 

3f#ltr 1 ^ ^ifeTRlt 3 ?^: 1 

af^OTW^^iratq ?jfeqi«r 1 

3#Rra?pii^4iw«qs3ji^w ^ 1 

% i^snoit ci«ni "<1 

:\ ' K'ti 



^g qisiar \ 

srai^ g t|3nJi^^T5im3|q%ii: 1 



ir^ ^TOcf: « V< 

S#%rr 1 
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^ 1 V'f 
51 m \ s/'i 
W% ^S^FUPT^I I \ 5 

^fS: ^ I s«: 

qplTfJi: 1 3. '5. 


5m»i ^^^ 55 : t 'i 

5rf5Tr: I '^'t 

OTHi%tm^iT; ^ in%i 1 '^\ 

i«B^iitsr^T#i.> '*'< 

1 



A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in. Sm. 0 ., HemSdri { parisesakhapda, vol. IH. part 3 pp, 
666 - 668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradlpa 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vil collection 1 (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B, O. R. Institute, Poona), UdvSha- 
tattva (p. 113-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 373-274 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhattoji on Caturvirhltatimata and 
Sm^ti-kaustubhci. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Ersnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

3. Some work,s such as the road 

which explains as and f cowf on 1 %. 

p. 1292 explains similarly, 

(folio 309a) reads ?rR 5 rW 3 #*n^- 

18. The reads ‘ f(«n ’ &c. 

20-31. The.® are omitted in q??. *n., and 

some other works, though found in '-fllhir, and 

26. f^fgjfqss { ®m|^ p. 447 ) reads #srra?f! 

33. ¥ 11 ( 1 % and read for 350 . 

38. q?j. ¥f(., p. 109, and read qs?qr4- 

qStf ‘q. 

42-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur iu qqqum 



GENERAL INDEX 

i N. B.— If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ] . 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529* 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, ( see under 
Minasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Xbhiras, usage that adultery not puni- 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisecaniya, principal rite in Raja- 
suya 73, 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904, 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

Acara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876, 

^cararatna 869n. 

Acaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2, 201, 223, 225n, 232. 392. 

Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; year of, 
ended on full moon of Xssdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya*s 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Dayabhaga 
558n. 

Adam Smith lS6n. 

Xdhivedanika, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyagni, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Idiparva 10. 22n, 30. 37. 42n. 43, 49, 
59, 68, 78, 118, 134, 168, 177, 204. 
205. 214-15, 255, 353n, 359n, 369n, 
37Xn, 416, 609n. 640n, 642, 644, 
645n. 675n, 6S2n, 845-847, 872, 
896n, 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapufana 61 On, 871, 885, 927, 928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta , 415 ; 
. twelve, 368* ' . 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297. 

Adoption ; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680 ; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676 ; Bom- 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 ; boy of same caste to be taken 
in 075 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken In a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
689-690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh- 
ter's son or sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; . 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes even after 695-697; if 
aurasa son born after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyamusyayana form 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 674-675.; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 ; mother 
cannot give away in a, if she has 
remarried 667 : objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son's son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668 ; primary right to give, in a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 
matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699 ; severance from natural : 
family not complete formal! purposes 
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691-697; afidras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Tindradhara and Vacaspati 
6G8; views about widow’s power 
to take in G6S-669 ; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take iu 667-674. 
Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535; fine as punishment 
forj when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
jjcitla for, varied at different times 
9-1G-47; punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award- 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533 ; punish- 
ment of light fine for a- with a female 
ascetic, 534 ; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 0A7 \ \vas only an 
upapataha except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947. 

Agastya, story of, 53, 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, ISO, 
535. 

Agnihotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 

, 961, 

Agnimitra, 103, IIC. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n. 50-31, 59n,60, 71, 77n, 78, 
S4a, 107, 111, 118, 130, 127, 132, 
141, 160, 172, 179, 200, 208,215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 
Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41, 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 
Agdcuiturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahaiya and Indra S45-846, 

Ahicchatra, 84 8n. | 

Aihple Inscription 89G. 

Aila exacted e-xcessive taxes and peris- 
hed, 52. 

Aindri coronation 79-SO. 

Aitaroya iJranyaka 227 * 


; Aitareya Brahmana, 20, 25, 41, 64-66? 
73, 104, 117, 125:1, 135, 190, 229, 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-5GG, 5SS, 
COCn, 63G, 641, 657n, GSO, 7J0n, 
845, S46. 877, SS7, 933. 

; Aiyangar, Prof, K. V. Kani^aswam:, 
9nj 15, 120, G29n. 

Aiyer, Mr, Velaridi Gopal, S97n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Ragbu, 101, 

Ajabindii, king of Sauvira 52. 

Ajigarta 6C0. 

Aksapaiala, ohko of records and 
accounts 143. 

AksauhinI, subdivisions of 204-205 ; 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

{ Alberuni i6G, 37Gn, 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103, 
Aliyasantana Law 500, 

Allies, see under mitra \ four kinds of 
216-217 ; may become enemies, if 
i their interests so require 222 ; neces- 
I sity of making 216; qualities of 
! friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 500. 

; Amarakosa, 7, 47n, 66, 103n, 121 a, 
i24n, 133n, 134n. 13S. 140n, H7n, 

’ 359n, 190, 4i9n. 454, 486, 491 n, 

; 527n, 754 n, 7 78,910n. 

; Amatyas, see under * ministei's’ ; three 
j kinds of 107. 

I Ainbarisa, a king 55. 

: Amba.ssadorj see under duia^ 
i Ambhiyas, school of, on Arthailstra 2. 
Amhomuc mantras 75. 

Aiiisuman, sen of Asamafija, 43. 
Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244* 
Ancestral property, see under ‘pro- 
perty ’ ; has a technical sertse 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to th;^ family 
and recos'ured by a single member, 
5S0-SL 

Augiras, 394, 573, 868, 941. 
Anguttaranikaya 133. 

Aniinals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of c,erta,ina* 
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not liable to fine or punishment for 
^injury caused by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

AnTmandavya, 255n, 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Anu, mlecchas sprang from, 937. 

Anubandhya cow, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali, 627-628, 941. 

Anusasanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, 
53n, 59-61, 168, 243, 255n, 359n. 
416, 421. 534, 576a, 578n, 598. 645n, 
650. 652n. 703n, 708, 776n, 794, 
845. 857, 875, 913, 914. 

Anuvada, 705a, 712. 

Anvadheya, a class of strldhana, 774. 

Anviksiki, meaning of, 46-47. 

^paradhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one*s complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

t 

a Silara king, 196n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147. 

Apararka, 7, lOn, 17n, 38,48, 96, 121n, 

. I24n, 154, 156n. 159n, 247n, 348n. 
2S5n, 259. 260, 270n, 272, 273 , 275, 
277n, 278n, 280. 286n, 287-88, 293. 
294n, 297, 298n, 300n, 301, 304, 305, 
310. 312, 313n. 314-15,317-18, 321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327a. 331, 332n. 333- 
34. 337, 340-41, 344n, 347n, 348n, 
349-351, 352n, 358n, 362ii, 364n, 
366, 380, 382n, 383, 387n, 403, 410n. 
419n, 432n, 434 b. 436n, 437n, 438n. 
439n, 445n, 464n, 465-66, 467n, 
468n, 47311. 479n, 483n, 485a, 499n, 
soon, 501, 502n, 506, 507n, 508n, 
509n, 511n, 514a, 517, SlSn, Sain. 

• 522n, 523n, 526n, 531n, 538n, 539- 

40, 554n, 556n. 557, 560n, 563n, 
572, 573n, 575n, 576n, 580, 582n. 
S83n, S84n, 586n, 587, S89n, S90n, 
593b, 599, 607n, 609, 610n, 614, 
, 621,a, 623n, 624, 62Sn. 631a. 634b, 
635b, 636, 638n, 644, 652n, 633n, 
655, 656, 659n, 664a, 702a, 703n, 712, 
716, 725, 731, 734n, 735, 747a, 751b, 
754b, 777n,- 781, 7S4a, 786, 787b, 
. .791b, 794, 803a, 807d, 817b, 840, 
■ 137 


862n, 868n, 872ii, 873 , 882a, 90Sb, 
926, 928-29, 932a, 939, 941-42, 943a, 
950, 953, 958b, 939, 961b, 965. 

Apastamba, dharaiasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41b, 44, 58, 60, 61b, 104,- 
117, 119, 167. 190, 194, 209, 211, 
245, 246, 250, 271, 342, 351, 355, 
360, 362. 387, 397, 402, 405. 417, 
428, 438, 451, 478, 482, 486, 499, 
500, 513, 524, 527-29. 535, 541, 
543n, 564, 566, 567, 603n, 608, 613, 
615, 618, 622. 623 , 628, 643, 655, 
657n, 702, 710b, 712, 714, 726n, 733, 
754b. 762, 771, 803, 825, 827, 832b, 
837. 845, 856, 858, 865-66, 868, 
871, 380, 889, 926, 930n, 940,. 948, 
953-54, 957, 958, 963, 963. 

JLpastamba, grhyaslltra of 674 b, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba • dhanaasutia , speciaUy . 
studied by Taiit^iyas 853. 

Apastamba-manira{«|ha 641b, 828b. 

Apastamba, ^antasutra of 28, 627n, 
940, 952, 962. , , 

Apastamba. versified smrti of 534. 

Apaviddba son, definition of 647. 

Appearance, of parties to snitstbrongb 
agents 288; persons excused hoai 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 

. excused from personal a. are not 
liable to Ssedha 291. 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483. . 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

ApQrva, due to performance of sacri- 
fices 839. 

Arijaka, meaning of 30-31. 

Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 37s, 
62n. . ■ 

Araf^, country of five rivers 88 b, 

Arhat871. 

Aristotle, on end of , State 237. 

Arjnna, of the Haihaya dynasty 53. . 

Arjuna, (a PSadava) digv^aym of 68 ; 
imparted Dhanurveda to his son 
Abhimanyu 49 : married Subhadni 
bis maternal nncle's daughter 846; 

: upbraided Bhimasena for being 
en^^ with Yudhifthirsi 42, , 
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Arjuoayanas, were conquered by 
Samudragupta 89. 

Arms, superintendent of 145. 

Army, see under * troops *; consisted of ! 

, four arms 202 : doctors and surgeons j 
of.20S ; formations of, in battle 20S ; { 
eight elements of 206-20S ; orgaaiza- j 
tion of 203; regulations about the | 
camp of an 207; results of the ; 
possession of a powerful 200 ; system ! 
of passes as to a camp of 207-208 ; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty* 
three matters 233 ; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-204. 

Arrian, a Greek writer on India S9, 
183. 901. I 

Artha. meaning of 7; great emphasis i' 
laid on, by Kautilya, 9. | 

Arthapatti. a mode of proof 847, j 

Ariha&stra, a synonym for Dandanlti 6; 

isdrstarthasmrti 7, 840 ; meaning of 
. 6 ; relation of, to dharmaSstra 8 ; 

, was treated as an upaveda 10, S43n ; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv* 
ing.cruel or immoral advice 12*13, 
ArihaSstra of Kautilya, see under { 
Kautilya; refers to several schools I 
of and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets | 

< the highest value on dharma 9 ; 

• quoted on 2, 5n, d-S, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61, 95,97, 105, 120, l‘21n, 207, 412, 
434n, 477n. 503n. 617a, 621n, 644, 
650n, 651n, 659n. 860n. 

Arthavada 7124 

Aryabhata, theory of, as to yugas S90 ; 

was born in 476 A. n. 895-896. 
Arjdivarta, limits of 137, 

Asahaya. commentator of Niradasmrti, 
288, 334n. 379n, 442n, 619. 

AsamaSja. eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43, 

A^uca, period of impurity d ue to death. 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60 ; edicts of 383, 
390. 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69 ; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102 ; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days’ respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his son Kunala to Taksasila 
io pacify popular disturbances 116- 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; v;as 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in bis youth acc. to Yuan Chv;ang 
406 ; was sent to Taksasiia to pacify 
citizens 116. 

AsTamavasikaparva S, 17, 37, 101, 168, 
171,180, ISl, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484^ 
Assault, by men of lowest castes again t 
respectable people to be punished 
v/ith whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals v.*a3 includ* 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-5X4 ; three 
kinds of 513-514, 

Astaki sraddba S2S, S29, 040, 

Astras, science of 235. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
I planets favoured their side 212. 
i Astrology, views of iCautilya and 
I Yajfiavaikya about reliance on 12G. 

I Asvaghosa. author of Buddhacarita 5, 

\ ^svalayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 

I 641 n, 689, 856, S70, 945n, 964. 
i AsValiyana, sTautasutra of 662n, 6$0n, 

! 6S5n, 952. 

: A&vamcdba, tiiose joining in the bath 
I of the king at end of, were purified 
1 of all sins 57; removed all sins, 962. 


492, 

Ascetic, see under *yati. ' 

JSsedhUp four kinds of 291: was 
restraint under king’s order 291, 
A&xka, administrative system of 141 : 
claimed to be a dharmavijayin 


Asvamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, 135, 204, 
906, 909, 

Asvapati, king of Kckaya 166. 

Atatayin, defined 517-518; divergetbee 
of views about killing in: self-defence 
a brihmaigm a, 517 ; ojay be tdlled in 
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defence of person or property if not 
a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyotisa 907n, 913, 

Atharvasiras, Upani^d X19n. 

Atharvaveda 2S, 29, 32, 58n, G4, 73, 
92. 119, 125n. 132, 135, 150n, 163, 
213. 228. 361, 414, 415n, 519, 341, 
544, G57n. 638. 660, 685n, 753n, 
734n, 770n. 82Sn. 886, SS7, 933. 

Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 803, 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atreyi, meaning of 527n, 

Atri, gave to Aurva his only son in adop- 
tion 662-663. 

Atri. smrli of 57, 59. C42ii, CG5. GOSn, 
948-49. 956, 958-59. 

Auditor 199. 

Aupajanghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the busband*s 
600n, 647, 655-50. 

Aurva, adopted Atri’s only son 662-663, 

Au^nasas, school ofi on Artha&stra 
2. 48, 106. 

’Ausanasa— smrti 872, 934, 

Austin 554. 

Avakraya, meaning of 494. 

Avaniivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 

162 . 

Avaruddha (stri), meaning of, discuss- 
ed 811-815; difference between 
bhujisya and a. S13. 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an isti in 

■ Rajasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 

Ayodhyakinda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47a, 
50, 70, 78.* 101, 105, 107, 111, 112, 
116, 127, 179. 206. 

Syusya. a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 3$9n. 

Bacon< Lord, confessed to ta;klng 
bribes 276, 

Badha, examples of 855. 


Bahudantaka, said to be an abridgment 
of Brahma's work '4. 

Bahudantiputra 2, 

Bailments, care required in all kinds 
of 433. 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215; of 
intellect is the best of all 213* 

Baladitya, of Magadha, is said, to have 
defeated Mihlrakula, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of Jimutavabana 
637, 719. 

Balakanda (of the Ramayana) 106, 107^ 
164 675n. 

Balambhatti. (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n. 569, 570n, 705n, 718, 726, 
734n, 747, 755n, 757,759, 762, 772n. 
773n, 774n, 778n. 781, 790n, 791n, 
793n, 814, 815. 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 125. 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccan 156, 285. 

Bana 69. 85. 115, 182, 229, 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc. to Hit.* bhinna- 
gotra sapindas 754; as heirs 753-* 
762; enumeration of,' in texts, is 
not exhaustive 755 1 female b. are 
allowed to inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762 ; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b. extends according to 

. P.C. only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753 n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754 ; test of religi- 
ous efficacy when applied to succes- 
sion of bandhus 756 ; three classes 
of 755 ; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhiga 760. 

Banerjee, Dr. Goorpbdas, author of 
* Marriage and strldlian ’ 656n, 770, 
772n. 798a, 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges teking bribes 253, 404 I 
as punishment for brilhmana offen- 
ders 404 ; as punishment for perju- 
red brahmana witness^, for those 
• * ■ 

guilty of embezslemenfii or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punTshinetit 
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for witchcraft 406; as punishment , 
for gambling in secret 540 ; often ! 
associated with branding 404. i 

Barhadratha dynasty 899. : 

Barhaspatyast school of, on Artha&stra j 
2. 48. 106. j 

Barhaspatyasutra, 13, 4S, SO, 172, 240, j 
630n, 869. ! 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on ‘story of 1 
■ punishment ' 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. i46n, 

Barua, Dr. 94. 

Basak, Dr. R, G., author of ‘History : 
. of North-east India * 925n. | 


Battle, ancient pi^ocedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229; distribu- 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per- 
sons that were not to be attacked in 
209-210 ; rites, to be performed by 
king before 212 ; victory in, doubt- 


i 


ful 225. 


Best on ‘Evidence’ 331n, 338, 356n, 
359n. 

Bhaddi 3 'a, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja of Kapilavastu at one time 90. 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec- 
ted with Candragupla by Jains 102, 

Bhadrasena, a king killed in his queen’s 
chamber 85, 

Bhagadaita, king of Pragjyoiisa 203, 
937. 

Bhagavadgita 8, 22, 57, 109, 211, SSI. 

Bhagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 1S3, 627, 
872, 873, 892. S&6n, S97n, 899, 

923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

Bhamatl, com. on Saukara's %^edaDta- 
sutrabhasya 7Sln, 

Bbandarkar, Prof. D. R. 10, 20, 90. 
92, 103. 

Bbandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Annals of 164, 245. 307, 316. 


Baudhayanadbarmasuira, specially stu- 
died by Taittirlyas 853. 

Baudhayana, Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194 , 209, 250, 
, 276, 343-44. 403-4, 417. 420, 443, 
517, 526, 551n, 567 , 573 ,598, 60S. 
613, 614, 617, 623-24, 64in. 642n. 
643-44, 655, 656a, 659, 660. 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702. 707, 712, 
719, 736. 741. 740, 747n, 763 , 771, 
. $05, 832n, 856. 858, 866. 875, S7S, 
. 933.938,943.954. 937,959, 960,963, 
Baudhayana, grhyasesasutra of 76, 
135. 664n, 688. 

Baudhayana-grhya-paxlbha^ 64 2n. 
Baudhayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 
Baudhayana, smrti of 755. 793. 
Baudhayana, srautasutra of 28, 61 n. 
Baverujitaka. 934, 

Bestirs ‘ Buddhist Records of the Wes- 
tern World ‘ 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376n, 924n. 

Benefit of doubt 360, 

Beni Prasad* Dr, 16, 31, 49,91*94, 

Bmlsfieimer on ‘the World’s Legal 
2f5, $5ta, ’ 


904. 

Bbandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter’s election as king 31. 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rujadhamia 
2,3,4,11, 12. S3. 232 : views of* 
criticised by Kautilya 12. 

BharadvSja, grliyasutra of 685a. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441.493, 496. 

Bharasivas, dynasty of 70, 76, 

Bharata, son of Dunyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brahmana 675. 

Bharata-itihasa-saihsodhaka - mandala 
81, 817. 

Bharatasavitri. astronomical data in 
909. 915,917. 

Bharatavarsa, aspirations to brysg the 
whole of, under ‘one umbrella* 137 ; 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine var^ o£ Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is karniahhumi (land of action) 
134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled saihrat 67 ; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 237 ; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious point of view 
137, 

BhSrttOi 44, 393n, 451« 619«. 
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Bbasa 211n. 

BbSskaracarya 122n. 

Bhiskaravarman, Nxclhanpur plate of 
898. 

Bhat, Ui\ Bhaskar Vaman 378. 

Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 

202 . . 

Bhattacliarya, Mr« Batuknatb, 966. 

Bhatioji, author of a commentary on 
Caturvimsatimata 926n, 928n, 930» 
940, 944, 949-50. 957. 961. 

Bhavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha.author of Nayavi veka 550n . 

Bbavapraka^na 136. 

Bbavisyapurana 7, 737n, 840, 844n. 
S73 , 905n. * 

Bheda {an upaya) 174. 

Bbide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled I 
dbammapanikas 290. 

Bbima 79,. 172, 203, 210, 232. 937. 

Bhisma, 79; advice of, to soldiers 58; 
had a golden tala tree as flagstaff 
208 ; performed Asvamedha, though 
not married 845-46. 

Bhlsmapar«;a 58, 135 , 203 , 205 , 208-9, 
211, 903 , 905 , 906, 908n, 909, 912, 
915, 91S-920, 922. 

Bboja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 

Bhojakas. held Veda uoauthoritative 
871, 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka's Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bhujisya, meaning of S13-S14. 

Bibhisana 69 

Bible *36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England ) 616n, 

Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198, 225, 268, 
366n, 

Bombay Pleaders* Act 290. 


Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 
Borradaile 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505 ; five kinds 
of, acc. to INirada 502-503; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce- 
dure for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504 ; single 
person was not ordinarily to under- 
take to define boundary in 505. 
Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 
Manu king 34 ; is said to have 
composed a work on the four 
purusarthas 4, 33. 

Brahmacarin, heirs of- 764-765; 
of every varna forbidden to drink 
madya 955 ; sexual intercourse for- 
* bidden to 846 ; two classes of 764, 
Brahmacarya, for long periods, for- 
Bidden in Kali age 863-64, 
Brahmagupta 890, 896, 

Brahmana, can perform Avestl as an 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasuya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kautilya and 
Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99 ; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 
made to a b, are Inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei- 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397 ; guilty of perjury banished 
352; killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190 ; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavarta, 
Kuroksetra and a fevr other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65 ; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, ku^ 154 ; not t% stay in the 
kingdom of a &dra 39 ; offender 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banislid 395, 522, 526; 
offender can be kept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n ; was for- 
bidden from being a ham it r or sell- 
ing soma plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 932*“53, 95S ; 
was not to be a slave 4S4 ; wealth of 
beiricss b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanas 762. 

Brabmanabala, com, of Kitbakagrhya 
880, 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952; bating, opposing and 
calumniating b, are Indications of a i 

‘ man’s approaching fall 228; not 
studying or expounding Veda or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
sudras 344n; punishment of death 
for b, forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat- 
ing from their fathers against the 
latter’s will were unfit to be invited 
at a sraddha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Rgveda 415. 

Brahmindapurana 10, S92, 895n, S96n, J 
899-900. ’ ' 


Brahmapurana 67, 75a, S2, 134, 135, i 
228, 234, 642n. 857, 890. S92* S95a, : 
896a, 923-24. 955, 966. 


Brihma$phutasiddbanta 896 n. 
Brahmasutra, (seeVedaatasutra),725n. 
Brahinayamala, a Tantra 215. 


Brihmi alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403 , 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform prayascitta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403, 
Brew, Dr. J. M. 391. 

BrbadSraayaka Upanisad 97, 135, 262, 
176, 613n, 641n, 643 , 841, 957. 
Brhad-devata, a work 42, 359n, 609. 
Brbadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
, his setiSpaU 86. 


t 




Brhad-Visnu 721a. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Brhan-Manu 738^ 752. 
Brhannaradlya-purana (see under Nai*a- 
diyapurana); S69, 92Sn, 

Brbaspati, writer on Rajadharma 2-4, 
6, 1G7, 178, 20S, 255n; derives the 
word rajan 2S ; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4 ; on land tax 191. 
Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavahara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156, 15S, 206, 
244, 258-61, 272, 273, 273, 277-78, 
281a, 282. 2S4, 2S6. 291, 294, 297- 
299. 303-4, 305, 30S-310, 312-13, 
317, 31Sn,322. 326,327, 331-32, 334, 
340-343, 345n, 346-34Sn, 352, 355, 
337*359, 363,364 , 370, 375. 3S0, 3S5n, 
387. 391, 393n, 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29. 431-39, 442-45. 
451-52, 456-58, 462-63. 465-469. 
471.472. 474, 476-7S, 480-81, 483, 

I 488-89, 491-493n. 494, 496.49S, 501. 

I 503-08, 511n. 513-16, 520, 522, 525- 

26. 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540, 554, 
568, 572 , 574-76n, 580. 5S4, 5S6, 
387,589,590, 593n. 596, 598, 501, 
007. 609, 0X9, 621, 623-26, 632 . 634. 
637, 639, 642, 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 655, 702. 709, 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736. 748, 752n, 754n, 760, 763, 
766, 769, 7720, 790, 799n, 800. 809, 
861, 867, S68, 882. S85, 926, 942. 
948. 

Brbaspati, smrti of, holds Manii in 
high esteem but rarely criticises it 
also 590a. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Brhat-Para^ra 13, 98. 170, 173. 197, 
209, 211, 391, SdO, S69. 

Brhat-sathhita of Varahamihira 82, 
85, 89, 122, 126, 136, 146n, ISO, 230, 
407, 897-98, 9Q0n, 907, 916, 917, 
919n,922, 

Brhati, com. of Prabhakara oo Jai* 
mini SSSn. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 
Bricks, baked", required in Agnicayana 
180. 

Brothers, are heirs alter parents 735 ; 
o£ full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother *s son*s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C* J. 122n. 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 ; ^ Suddho- 
dana, father of, was raja of the 
Sakyas 90 ; wheel of dharma of 66. 
Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 5. 
Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusinrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahiihsa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842-843. 
Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksari, 
examined 640-641 ; on the Daya- 
' bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy* some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40, 

Budhabhusana 13, 107, llOn, 117, 
163n, 184, 203n. 215, 400n. 

Biihler, 23r« 195n, 307, 486n, 605n, 
733n, 

Burden of proof, of an afiSrmaiive 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304; rules about 304; sahhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 
Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641, 

Caosar, Julius 24, 

Cakravarti, Br, P. C. 213, 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 
Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in Harsacarita 67. 
Calamities; among divine c, floods are 
more devastating than fire 333 ; 

. divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163 ; removal of divine c. 

. how effected 328, 

Cnmbodfa.756, ; . . 


Canakya, 5, 7, 86, 120 ; killed one of 
the Nandas 86. 

Cande^ara, author of Kijanitiratni* 
kara 13. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44. 

Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc, 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka^ palace) 178ff: 
administration of 149, 182 ; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181; gates of, 

1 should face south 1 ; how and where 
to be built 181 ; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178 ; may be inside a fort or 
outside 181 ; oflicer called nigaraka 
to look to affairs of 149 ; position of 
j palace and oflices in 181 ; rendered 
I gay by players and dancers 180 ; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181 ; temples and shrines of certain 
deities in 181, 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261, 

Caritrabandhaka 435, 

• Carrier, liability of,- for loss or' 
deterioration of goods 479, 

’ Carvaka 871, 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
667 ; abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu iaw about patita 616. 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501 ; , superintendent of 
I 148-149. 

! Catffratra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Caturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676n,, 
704n, 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 

Caturvim&timata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883, ; 

Cauroddharanika, an officer 168, 464, 

Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently mea%- 
tioned in literature 937. 

Chalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com- 
plaint 266, 

Champa, a work by C, Majum* 

‘ dar-aim. .. , .. . : 
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Champerty, not encouraged by ancient j * 
Hindu Lawyers 288. j 

Chindogya Upanisad 49n, 92, 135, ! 

163, 167 , 226, 362 . 387, 613 , 8SS. i 
Chan* toon, on * Principles of Buddhist j 
Law* 641; 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn ' 
by four horses and had two wheels i 
205. 

Charities called pJIrUi^ 451. 

Chatterji., Dr. Bijan Raj 756, 934n. 

Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. • 
to Sp. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82* ; 

Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Cina, country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 : frequently i 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 ; j 
gates of, were named after cities > 
which faced them 180; of arsuras j 
constructed with ^ryas, silver and 1 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, i 
303n, 306, 345n, 380n, 384, 404n. j 
Clergy, benefit of 398n. j 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu • 
589-90. i 

t 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections ! 

to, considered 820-823. ; 

Coins, examiner of 144 ; fines in re- ! 
lation to 253; weights of Indian, ; 
varied at difierent times and in diffe- I 
rent countries 121n. 1 

Colebrooke 447n, 575n, 688, 878. j 
Comet, appearance of, portends im- i 
pending calamity 916-17. | 

. Commander-in-chief 127 ; must be a f 
ksatriyaora brahmana 127; quali- j 
ficaiions of 127. ! 

f 

Commentators generally embody pre- ' 
existing customs of their countries | 
729n. i 

Commerce, duties of superintendent . 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731. 

Concubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, ;of all property as punish- 
ment 404 ; for perjury andfor judges 


tVc3. 

taking bribes 532; for rape 533; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
sruti tests, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between smrtis and 
authoritative digests or commenta- 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamlmariisa 629, 
874 ; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two parties, 
^stra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties o£ 71 ; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231 ; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71,231,859,860. 

Contracts, ( see under /transactions’ ) ; 
analysis of the conception of c* in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons arc invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king's servants 207 ; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 

Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 41 2a, 
427n, 433n. 457n, 43Sn, 4i50n, 4Sln. 

Coparcenary; characteristics of c, 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; cbarncteribtics of c, property 
acc. to Mitaksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua- 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591 ; not 
existing between father and son under 
the DayabUaga 594 ; ownership of c, 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561 ; starts on the 
birth of a son under the Mxt,, while 
starts on father's death under 
DayabhSga 562. 594. 

Copperplate, grants oo, were sometimes 
forged 314-315; Sohagpur insert jhS 
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tion on, is earliest on c, yet dis- 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer 168. 

Coronation, materials for 73 , 76; 
mantras to be recited at 73, 74 ; of a 
king acc. to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com- 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81 ; of Shivaji 81 ; part of principal 
virtuous ladies in 81 ; Purinic rites 
of 79 ; to be perform ed one year | 
after the death of the previous king | 
77-80. i 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157 ; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 1 
(on A&kan inscriptions) 60, 69, 94, 
100, n2n. 139, 190, 246, 390, 406, 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
Ill (vide also under * Gupta Inscrip- 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in skeret lOS ; king or chief 
minister presided over 91 ; mention- 
ed in Asoka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Athanweda 135; m. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panihi 135n; 
m. by Mahabhasya I35n ; m, in the 

. Kavyamimamsa 136* 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 
same c. has sometimes’ two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138 ; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun- 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as 
original as well as appellate c, 268, 
270; preyed over by king or chief 
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justice was highest 280 ; some 
merchants were associated with c. 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c. 277 ; was to cal^ 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284; was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabbyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281; could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274 ; dharmasthlya 
and kantakasodhana c. 252;. four 
kinds of 277 ; grades of 280-281 ; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni- 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci- 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
of kantaka&dbana c. 252 ; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre- 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by q)eech in work of, 274 : 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant’s 
reply 304, 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow ; called AnUbandhya was sacri- 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627* 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c, at times of festivals 
and sraddhas 501. 

Creditor, (see ’debts* and ’recovery 
of debts*); a brahmana c, had pri- 
ority over one of another ca^e 441 ; 
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■ duty of, to pass a receipt for part of j 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to | 
pass a receipt on request, he lost ! 
balance of debt 442 ; should tear 
off bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of release 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 

. 39Sn, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 393 ; definition of 

■ 386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390 ; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412 ; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae- 
val West 390 ; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed religious 
sanctions 387. 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat- 
ment of 38Sn. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393, 

Crops 162 ; harm to, by animals stray- 
ing into 501 ; two, grown in the ; 
year ordinarily 500 ; various ways of ■ 
raising 163. 

ClCdi (tonsure), ceremony of 679n. 

Cunningham, General I21n, 122n. I 

Customs (see under ‘usages’); and | 
Dharma^stra works 856ff; burden | 

• of proof of, 970 ; cannot be ex- 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi- ; 
iity of 839; essentials of valid c. j 
970-71 ; instances of local 802 ; i 
meaning of c. of country or family 
S62, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
S26n ; of countries, castes and fami- 
lies are binding if not opposed to 
Veda 837; once in vogue may be 
absifidonec], by people 870 ; of several 
countries differed 878; of castes, 


SSI ; • strength of, in conflict with 
smrti S4 9-350; requisites of, accor- 
ding to Purvam:n:?.ms:i writers 853- 
S54, S70; c., acc. to smrtis and com- 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were imiuoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Da;.rger marriages 97 2. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 913* 

Daiver, relation between human effort 
and 163-109; success depends on 
both, effort and d, 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 4710, 840, 872, 
941, 900, 963, 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of liharata- 
varsa 130. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Damdupat^ rule of, 422-434 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an up^ya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154, 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Rgveda 
534. 

Dancja (a king) 53n. 

Danda (an upaya) 175 ; 23S ; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 233; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king’s J:cad 26 ; if properly handled 
advances three purusrirthas 26; im- 
portance of 21-22. 51 ; raised to the 
position of a divinity 23. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandaniti, a work of Kesava 13, 264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandaniti 5 ; four objects of 0; identi- 
fied with Arthasastra 843 n; identified 
with rajadharraa by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6 ; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvat? 6 ; was special 
concern of ksairiyas 5. 

Dandapani-sya (assauli) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 17Cn, 191 « 
2’43n. 39lJa. 392, 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dan<JI MahadevFy a queen 40* 
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Dasakuniaracarita. 7, 45* 48, 55, 144, 
171, 203, 222, 276, 277, 390, 400, 
440n, 541, 936, 937, 

Da^paradhika, an oflicer 264. 

Dasaratha, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29, 42; had eight ministers 106. 

Das?, who is 602ii, 707. 

Dasiputra 600-603, 

Date, Hr. G.T, 213. 

Dattaka son 662-609 ; definition of 
647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d. s. 662 ; instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C. to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed ‘very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
on 664 ; sutras except that of 
Vasiptba and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattakacan’driki 644, 648n, 664-65, 

667a, 669. 675, 679-80. 682, 683n. 
6S5n, 6S6. 691, 696,-98n, 699; 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Daitafcamimamsa 644, 646n, 64Sn, 

654, 655n, 663 n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675. G76n, 678n, 679-80, 682-84, 
686. 6S7n, 688.691, 696-9Sn, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 (see under *gift'). . 

Daitasiddbantamanjarl of Balakrsna 
649n, 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d. does not inherit even to a sudra 
father 717; indigent married d, 
preferred to well-to-do married d, 
715; takes a limited estate like a 

. widow except in Bombay Presidency 
7X6-717; unchastity no bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 

’ Dayabhaga) 717-718;. unmame4.;d. 


preferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717. 

Daughter’s son, as heir 719-720, 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 

' Buddhist India ’ 90, 91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307, 484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, . in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis* 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Diyabhaga, a work, 475, 519n,'545, 
546n, 547n,550n,553n, 554n, 556- 
5S, 560-61, 563, 567n. 569, 572n. 
573 , 578 , 579n. 580, 581n, 5S2, 583n. 
584, 585n, 586a, 587, 589, 592, 593n, 
594, 595n. 598, 601, 602n, 606, 607n, 
610n, 617n, 618n^ 619i}, 620^ 623n, 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n, 650nr651n, 
698, 700n, 702, 703n, 705n, 706n, 
707n. 708, 710n. 712, 715-718n, 719, 
720n. 721, 725, 726, 7^2. 734^ 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43, 745-r47, 749,. 753, 
760, 762. 764, 766, 768, 771n. 772, 
772n, 773, 774n, 775, 7.77n, -778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790a, 791n, 
792n, 793, 798, 799. 809n. 

Dayabbiga ( see under * doctrine of 
spiritual benefit ' sapinda *) ; differ- 
ence between the Mitaksara and 
D. 558-559 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and bandhus made 
by Yajnavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out- 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544 ; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law Of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749. 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543 ff : 
partition and inheritance are main 
topics under, 544. 

payakramasajigraha 544,, 798, 
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Dayatattva 544, 546n, 553n, 556, 55S, 
561. 567n. 568i5, 572n, 575n. 5Sln, 
592n, 609n, 610a, 620n, 634n, 637n, 
700n, 701n. 733. 738n. 739, 745n, 
74 7n. 760, 777. 77Dn. 781. 

Death; all persons except brahmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of, 
for certain grave offences 400 ; argu- 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brahmanas in Kali age 943; day of 
collection of bones after 951 ; gene- 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 536; in- 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brahmanas is specially commen- 

. ded 58; in protecting property of 
brahmanas led to heaven 1 ; in vari- 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400; 
no punishment for accidental d. 58 ; 
no sentence of d. for crimes due to 
negligence 536 ; punishment of, not 
indicted on women and brahmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish- 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or* for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526. 533 ; 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400 ; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
.incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401, 

Debts, (see under *daradupat*, ‘reco- 
very of debts'): distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C, has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res- 
pectively son’s, wife’s or husband’s 
personal d, 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Anui»sanaparva 416 ; four d. 
owed by all men, acc. to Sdiparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson ’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d. 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another’s d«*arose 443 ; idea of three 
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1 d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay off 
I one’s d, was developed even in very 
I ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
I purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
; were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi' 
j !ity of sons, grandsons and great- 
I grandsons to pay d. 444-446; must 
I be paid by him who takes the wealth 
! or widow of the deceased 443, 443 » 

I 449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
j between secured and unsecured debts 
! of father in smrtis 449-450 .* non- 
payment of, was b^»Iieved to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another's d, 453-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de- 
btor's property for recovery of 44 i ; 
sanctity of monetary d, arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
; gods, manes and sages 416 ; son's 
: liability to pay father's suretyship 

debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavahirika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi* 

' lity to pay father’s d. during latter's 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father’s debts even if he 
received no property 417, 443-443, 
443 ; time when d, must be returned 
425. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
I agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 435. 

Decision (see ‘judge', 'law-suit') ; by 
i cariira 260-261 ; by dharma illus- 
I trated 260; by oaths and ordcais 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261 ; by 
Aiwm, explained 360 ; four modes of 
arriving at 260-362 ; is 
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o! a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356 ; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on Sstra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree ( see *brahmana\ ‘judgment *) ; 
different ways of executing a 383- 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to w'orkfor creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
of a 384. 

Defamation f truth of Implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296 ; 
not giving a reply even after time 
Is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 ; rules about adjourn- 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
patting under restraint the d. 290- 
291 ; rules about summoning a d. 
286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of Oxydrakoi, Mailoi, 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West, 15, 20, 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit ( see under ‘fine’, * interest') 
454-458 ; care required as to a d. 
is same as that in a pledge 456 ; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person holding a d. 456 ; if 
d. not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi- 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop- 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail- 
ments 458-459 ; smrtis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 

Desa, extent of a d. varied 138; gover- 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138. 

Deshmukhi vaian 631. 

Deshpande vatan 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabhuti, a Suhga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

Devadasis, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin- 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, smrti of 553, 556, 610n, 614, 
617, 620,' 626, 632n. 644, 649, 650n, 
651n, 702, 763, 777, 787, 791. 860, 
873, 943, 948-49. 951, 956, 960. 

Devapala, com. on Kathakagrhya 880. 

Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 

Devarata 715. 

Devasvamin 679, 715, 779. 

Devipura^a 181, 234, 910n, 911, 

Dhammapada 185n. 

Dhammathats, Burmese Law books 
641 n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215, 

Dhanus. as measure of length 506n. 

Dharana, a siivei coin 122, 

Dharesvara, an author on dharmasastra 
549, 557, 704a, 705 715, 733 ; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from Sstra alone 549 ; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given up by 
people 628. 

Pharma* meaning of, inTpartition 572. 
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Pharma, aids to the understanding of 
827; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260 ; flourished in perfection in Krta 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding y24gas 244, 890-91 ; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of Ha 244 ; intances of the trans- 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 ; observanefe 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97 ; parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101 ; sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-83 7, S63 ; was the supreme 

power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Pharmidhikaranlka or~dhikaraniQ, 
qualifications of 3 26. 

Dharmadhyaksa, exercised the same 

. functions as Purobita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Pharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 87S, 944n 

Pharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628. 869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by ^stra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Pharma&stra, and customs S56ff; illus- 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
»$traand P, 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc, to P. 9; 
relation of, to ArthaSistra 8-9, 86$ ; 
was called smrii 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238; 
writers on, insisted that Pharma 
was king of kings 176. 

Pfaarmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 6S8-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 945, 947, 954. 

Pharmastba { judge } 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of as amitya 273. 

Pharmasutras, authority of 853. 

Phrtaristra 10 ; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
6Q9; performed sacrifices though 
blind 846 ; r^overed sight for a time 
through thf (kyout b( Vyasa 847« 


Dice, made of vibhidaka wood 341 ; 
playing with, in Rajasiiya sacrifice 
541. 

Dickens 60. ' 

Didda, a notorious Kashmir queen 40. 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro- 
vinces 878, 

Dighanikaya 135. 

DIgvijaya 69: description of GS; of 
Harsa 229-230 ; of Ragbu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr, Sh. B. S06n, 002, 915. 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 213, 234n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of Jimiitavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of gold, silver and copper 12(^, 
122a; value of 123n ; was a 
synonym of 131n; was also 

called suvarna 12ln. 

Diodorus 103. 

Dipakalika 247n, 344n, 370, 3S3n, 
540n, 553n, 554n. 575n. 580, 397n. 
614n, 764n, 774n, 793, 856n, SS2n. 

Dtrghacirayana 2. 

Dirghatamas, story of 361 • 

Discipline (vinaya) 51-32 ; based 
upon danda 51 ; is of two kinds 51 ; 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

pivodiLsa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya (see under 'ordeals’); definition 
of 363, 

Divyatattva of Raghunandaxia 362-63, 
367n, 370n, 378n, 

Divya vadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dayabhaga 737-741 ; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745 ; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741 ; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316; can be supersed- 
ed only by another d. 312 : classifi- 
cation oC3p9; conflict of documents 
of variovts gr^es 313; custody of,, io 
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be explained 313 ; exeented by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d, deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 3i4j genuineness of, 
how established 314 j held invalid 
when exeented by certain persons 
3X2; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312; latent 
defects of, mast be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 315 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan- 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to be genuine 314 ; 
minimum number of witnesses re- 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con- 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require- 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 315. 

Dramma 122n, 

Draupadi, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers S47. 

Dravida, works of authority in D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 226. 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233 . 

Drona, commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Drona ( a measure of corn ) differed for 
various purposes 146n. 

Dronaparva 0. 8, 79. 127, 131. 134-35, 
16S, 205-6, 20S-9, 211, 214, 232, 
643a, S45. S9S, 904, 914, 

Durga ( a fort or capital ) 178ff, 

Durga 368. 

Daryodhana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

Dustarlta, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26. 

Duta (ambassador or messenger) 127- 
129 ; duties of 128 ; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129, 209 ; quali- 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 


io^i 

to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is' 
settled 128. 

Dvadasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41, 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvaita- 
nirnaya) 683, 878. 

Dviraka 208, 214. 

Dvipas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyamusyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 
724. 

Dynta (gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491, 

Easements, as to doors, windows &c, 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507a. 

Edgerton, Prof. 7, 

Education, expense on 164-165, 

Egypt, usury condemned in ancient 
425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76. 

Ekoddista, a sraddha 757. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedic age 41 ; 
son sometimes got all wealth of bis 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, do not figure much in the 
fighting described in the MabS- 
bharata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203 n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230 ; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatiheni of 
149 ; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. ^ 

Elphinstone, author -^f * History of 
India * 203n, 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e, and 
king made in the Satapatha Brab- 
mana 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-05 ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Hpigrapbia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49. 66, 69-71, 76n, 105. 113n, 
115, 116n, 117, 122n, 124n. 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n, | 
154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172. 
182, 194-197. 201, 240. 200, 264. 
2S0-SI. 283, 308. 315. 366n. 376n. 
377n, 393n, 406, 422, 439, 490. 500n. 
506, 575n, 724. S4Sa, 881, S90n, 
896n, 898, 905n, 932, 934, 962, 

Evidence < see * means of proof * ) ; 
circumstantial 356-57 ; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rales about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
331n, 340a. 341n, 349a. 353n, 457. 
656n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 072, 796n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res- 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494, 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e, from inheritance 62 ; 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition OOS-616 ; Hindu Inherit* 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of Oil; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, . 
but may marry 617; persons liable ; 
to e« must be maintained 611, 617 ; ; 
sons of persons liable to e. take a ; 
shmH they** are free from defects i 


Dhormasa^lra I Voi. 

611, 617; wives and daughters of 
persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of. to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid- 
den in Kali 944-45. 

Ezekiel 425a. 

Fa— Hien 50 , 91, 183 , 390. 

Falsehood, penance for telling an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883, 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163 ; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164, 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis- 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate bis sons 
from himself and from among them- 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f. 
if unequal could be set aside acc, 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f, 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50, 91. 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

I Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500 ; mean- 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about £. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. J. N,, author of ‘ Divine 
right of kings ' 35. 

Finder^ of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (see under ‘ brahmana *, * punish* 
raent'}; against artisans, carpen- 
ters, tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252 ; against goldsmiths pur- 
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chasiog gold from menials or slaves 
253 ; against washermen for negli- 
gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252 ; against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat- 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352 ; 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512 ; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n; either fixed or 
variable 3 93; forgiving false evidence 
352; for manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off253: for non- 
appearance in court though summon- 
ed and able to come 2S7 ; for not re- 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458; for theft 522 ; had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382 ; 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513 ; higher (, for 
thieves of higher castes 522 ; not j 
imposed upon brahmanas, if they I 
were first offenders and learned and ! 
, of good family 30Sn ; not to be taken I 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Csndsilas 514 ; oldest refer- 
ence to f. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakin: to confiscraion of ail wealth 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants 382; 
recovcreil irorn those guilty otniaha- ■ 
patakas were not to be taken by king : 
but were to be ctfered to Varuaa or i 
tlisiributed among learned br^b- ; 
manas407; three kinds of fixed f, 
393-04 ; v.orc deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394 ; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
whoa no metal mentioned 394. 


Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213’-214, 

Fleet, Ur. 102, 139, 140n. 315. 925n. 



Food, taking of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidden 858n« 


m 


Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety of the king, 
the people and the treasury 178; 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 312n, 
Freedom individual and national, 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Gadre, Mr. A. S. 196n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 
Gagabhatta, ofiiciated at Shivaji's 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n ; Ap. and 
Baud, say nothing about 581 ; defi- 
nition of, acc. to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581 ; law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yaj. * acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate ’ 582 ; propositions 
established by case law as to 584 ; 
Vasistha gave two shares to the 
acquirer 581 ; were partible if learn- 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 
Gambling, 538-542 ; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542 ; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540; is one of the most 
ancient vices 541 ; Manu.'s uncom- 
promising attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among sanghas 
233; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, ^33; 
Yajfiavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and . as 
a source .of revenue 538-539. 

Qana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiya king, issued 
I a charter of security for sailors 194.« 
i Ganarajya ( republic } 87; internal dis- 
sensions are the root of the ruin of 
S7. 

Gandhara, country of 13^. 
Gandharvaveda 49. 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganiia, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148 ; 
salary of 148 ; was a vesya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n. 

Gargasamhita 892, 896, 919n. 

Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892. 962« 

Gathasaptasati 154. 

Gattulal, Pandit 825 n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of rajadharma ! 
2,4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. , 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3 , 19, 21 , 23, | 
25, 36n, 37, 45-6, 49, 56, 59, 66, j 
97-8, 100, 117, 119, 165, 167, 175, | 
185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, j 
211,212,244-46,250-51, 270, 272, ! 
275, 284 , 296, 307 , 317, 320, 327, ! 
330-33, 336, 343-44, 34Sd, 353, 389, ! 
391-92, 395-97, 401-4, 409, 41S-20, ' 
422-23,425,428-29,433, 435, 443, i 
446, 460, 474n, 482, 484, 494n, 501, | 
515, 517, 522-23, 527-28, 535, 548, 
551, 566-68, 571, 573-74 , 578, 581, 
585, 588, 589a. 595, 598. 601. 607- 
10a, 612n. 613, 614-15, 617-18, 625. 
627, 644, 646, 648. 649n, 650, 658, 
690n. 702-704n, 706, 712 , 735. 754n, 
762, 765-66, 772, 776n, 781, 789. 
793, 808, 815, S19n, 825, 827, 845, 
848,857, 863, 871, 874 , 875, 880, 
881, 883-84 . 889, 932 , 940-44 , 946- 
47, 952-55, 958, 965. 

Gautamadbarmasucra, specially studied 
by Samavedins S53. 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 19S. 

Gayatri, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935. 

Gharpare, Mr, J. R* 197n, 509n. 77S, 
S04n. 

Ghataspbota, for patita women 807; 
for those guilty of high treason 610n; 

.. for those guilty of grave sins 615* 

Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr. y. N. 16. 32. 

Ghotahamukha, an author 2» 


[ Gift, by stinting one’s family or ser- 
' vants condemned 472; certain objects 
; cannot be the subject of. because of 
! want of ownership or because of 
prohibititfn 471 ; eight things that 
j cannot be the subject of 471 ; how 
■ acceptance of g. may be made 474 ; 
ingredients of a 474-475 ; not deli- 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other worldly 
consequences 473 ; of land looked 
upon v;ith disfavour in ancient India 
496; of only house forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious pu rpo sc should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474 ; pro* 
mised t o an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474 ; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472 ; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472 ; that may be sot 
aside by donor himself on accoun t 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
&c. 472-73; what may be subject 
of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of $70. 953, 956. 

Gobhilagrhyas'uira, 940; specially studi* 
ed by Samavedins S53 . 

Gocarma. a certain extent of land 432. 

Code, Mr. P. K, S49. 

Golaka, a kind of iHegiiimate son 64 6n. 

: Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 

^ value of, in relation to silver 121u. 

Goldstuckor. on ’Paaini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an ofiicer who looked SLitcr five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals &c. 143. 

Gopagiri ( Gwalior ) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Pa!a dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30 ; was 
asudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of 'History of Falla* 
vas’ 155. 

Copaiba Brahmana 135.505,38$; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer; G. on ’ Bali and Angkor ’ 934ii. 

Gosava or gomedba 940 
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Go# 28S. 

Gotrajas, as heirs 732-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean- 
ing of, acc. to the Mit. 748 ; pecu- 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhaga 741--742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 

Government, ( see under ‘ king * pro- 
vince % * ruler * ) ; function of, did I 
not end with the keeping of peace I 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730, 875; commentator of Hamayana 
112, 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 

Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
* Headman of village 

Grandmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731 ; when entitled to a share 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Dufis' ‘History of the Marathas* 
106, 156, 164. 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195 ; 
of land called * yogaksema ** 5S8n ; of 
land could be made only by the king 

• and not by a district ofiScer 139. 

Great Bear, constellation of, was sup* 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnakara 354, 420n, 525n, 
614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853, 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488; 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naigamas, heretics were enforced by 
king 487 ; member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 4S9 ; rights and liabili- 
ties of members of 488-489 ; what- 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 

Guardian and Wards Act (Indian) 461. 

Qrdhaja son, defined 647, 660. 


Guilds (see under ‘groups’ ) ; adminis- 
tration and compacts made by 157 : 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
had power to condemn those who 
broke their conventions and to ex- 
communicate them 1 57 ; of ksatriyas 
in l^mbhoja and Surastra and of 
workmen 158 ; rules about partner- 
ship apply to 481 ; usages and con- 
ventions of, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 487* 
Gunas, definitions of, 223 ; proper em- 
ployment of. leads to peace and 
exertion 217; six 217, 223; sub- 
divisions of the several 224-225 ; 
theory of mandala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 141-142; provincial administra- 
tion under 150. 

Gupta Inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70, 
72. 108, 115, 117, 122a, 124n, 159, 
202, 213n, 264, 281, 506. 890, 924n, 
925n. 

Guru, payment of fees to 958. 

Halahala, poison drunk by Siva 372n, 
Halayudha 568n. 588n. 589n. 636, 784n. 
Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 389n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
I in freedom 102. 

I Haradatta, commentator of Gant. t>h. 
S., Ap. Bh. S.t and Asv. gr. 48, 60, 
98. 121n, 192, 344, 387n. 395n. 419n, 
428n. 433n, 460. 527n, 572n, 573- 
74. 578, 581n. 585n. 595a. 644, 646, 
649n, 650n. 702-3, 712, 754n, 79pn, 
793. 825, 856n. 864a, 879, 880, 942, 
953. 955, 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508a. 

HarJ&andra, purchased Sunl^sepa 660, 
HSrita, (versified) smrti Of 150a, 247n, 
259 d. 263 . 276-78,* .4185, 304. 312, 
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420a, 436, 473 , 494, 324, 336, 569. , 
SSln, 651,652n, 764n, S56. 835, 947. i 
Harita (prose) 016, 625, 644, 646, 
S25n. 

Harivata& 39, 40, 214, S92, S95n. 

Harsa. king of Kashmir, plundered j 
manj» temples 18Sn. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69 ; consoled ! 
by his dying father 63 ; elected as a | 
king by the people 31 ; gave all in | 
charity once every five years 104 ; i 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 1 
vast armies of 204. | 

Harsacarita 63. 67. 69, S3, 108. 115, | 
182. 206, 229. 390. | 

Hart. Dr. 295. 407. j 

Hasta (cubit) measure oC various lengths | 
for various purposes 146n. | 

Hathagumpha inscription of Kharavela j 
49, 60. 66. 09, 94. 135, 162. 172, | 
195, 246. i 

Headman of village, (see under *vil- ; 
lage ’); came to be appointed by king J 
alone and office of, hereditary 154; j 
could indict fines 155 ; food of, for- j 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in- 
fluence of 154; had many appella- j 
' tionsl54; love adventures of the . 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers ■ 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward i 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 55; as j 
the reward of kings who die fighting ‘ 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 3S9n. 

Heirs ( see under inheritance )• 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit * 
and blood relationship in deturmin- \ 
5ng 734-736. j 

Hemadri 122n, 146n, 154, 6i0a, 02Sn. 

929, 931n. 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, doty of 497-498 ; Habili- i 
ties of 498-500; not liable in certain j 
cases when cattle stray into a field . 
500; wages of 49S. 

Heretical, sects 834 ; treatment of, in | 
ancient India 883 ; works of, not | 

; : a»t]h9ritativa, cven tfaougb they agree ) 


in some matters \vith the Veda S34- 
S35, S70-71 ; usages of, were tolera- 
ted by the king up to a certain ex- 

. tent S71, SS1-S2. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
w ho do not rej^ard the Veda as autho- 
ritative 4S7 ; conventions of, v/ere 
to be ent'oi*ced by king in certain 
cases 4»V7. 

He t u va n -n i gadad h i karana 67 6 . 

Himalaya, regions of, had inr-aer.se 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint 
in food, worship and ealaie G3S. 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act 5S3. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (llombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance ( Disabilities Re- 
moval Act) Cl L 

Hindu Law, codification of 820-S24. 

Hindu Law of Inheritanc-,: (.\mend- 
ment Act) 749. 

Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women’s Fiights to property 
Act {XVIH of 1937) 004, 700, 752. 
'iOG. 

Hioiicn Chwanj; or Thsang 30, 40, 143,n^ 
26 >, 924n. 

Hiranyakc/in 211; t^rhyas’lra of 6$5n. 

Hiring entered into threw titles of 
law 4 70. 

History of Phnrmasvstra, vol. 1. 305n, 
vsri. 

History of lihanufevlsira, vol. H, 3, 7, 
9, 25-26, 39, 41, 470, 49-50, 

59. 6i.!A:, 70-71, 73-75n, 97,101. 
101. 112. nr. 124a, 134. 137. 145n, 
146n. 348, 359. 161, 175, 194, 

196. 202, 234, 240. 310, 333n. 334n, 
367n, 3958. 401, 402n, 408n, 411, 
4U>,425n, 453, 471n, 473,474-75, 
481 ,483-&4, 487. 495-96, 50t.m, 50Sn, 
517, 534-37, 541, 546, 550n, 564, 
58S. 599, C03n, 6a9n, 613. 615. 618n, 
624n. caon, 627n, 641 , 643. 653, 059, 
661, 675n, 679«, 6S2n, 6S7-S9n, 
703n, 701a, 713. 734. 757. 763, 776n, 
800, 807. 824, S28a, S30tt, 832, 
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836n, 842n, 844n, 846-48n, 856n, 
857n, 858n, 865. 874, 876a. 877. 
883, 885, 926n. 931-32, 937-41, 945, 
948-50, 952, 958-59, 961-62, 966, 
971. 

Hplakadbikaraiia 851-52. 

Holdsworth, author of ’History of 
English Law * 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126. l73, 180, 190, 213, 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232; 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden 848 ; superintendent 
of 1-19. 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 

Hunting, benefits of -54; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see * wife ’ ) ; and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties of h, and 
wife 536-537 ; first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con- 
trol 53 G; not liable to pay wife^s 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife’s regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70, 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i, 
v;as the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future S83-S6. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a sudra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main- 
tenance 602, 310. 

Illegitimate son (see under ‘main- 
tenance') 001-603; from a das! or 
concubi.nc born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got only maintenance 
601,809; of adulterous intercourse 
entitled to maintenance G02a, 809; 
of sridra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of sudra from a dasi may take 


a share in father’s property if the 
father so chooses 601 ; rights of a 
&dra’s i. s, after his father’s death 
601-602, 809, 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under * pro- 
perty ’ ) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 5S6-587 ; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 6l7n ; fourteen 
kinds of 61 7n ; signs of 61 7n. 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 533. 

Income-tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 

India . a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135,; no sen- 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
168, 283, 315, 366n, 405n, 890a, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man’s approa- 
ching fall 228. 

Xndra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41 ; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ay as 
180; paramour of Abalya 845-846 ; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n; 
regarded Mamts as his sactvas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169; took an oath 359n. 

Inheritance (see ‘brother, bandbu, 
daughter, daughter’s son, gotraja, 
parents, widow ’ ) ; close connection 
between i. and ofi'ering of dee balls, 
to the deceased 734,« 739 ; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733 , 748 ; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased's wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc. to Daya- 
bhSga 738; order of, under Diya- 
bhaga 739; order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
791ff ; sister's son preferred as heir 
to the man's own son In Vabika 
country 8Sn ; strangers as taking i. 
762*- 763; to forest hermit and ascetic 
764-765 ; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 458 ; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419; four, five or six kinds of 418- 
4J9; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422 ; may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406 ; 
rate of, differed acc« to mercan* 
tile usage in different countries 421 ; 
rate of. varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423 ; 
rate of. first laid down by Vasistha 
at part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medievaj 
India 421-422; rate of allowable i. laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc, to the varna of the 
debtor 421: starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through , 
friendship 426-27; taking even ■ 
agreed interest beyond the rates ! 
presciibed by smrtis or taking com-' 
pound interest condemned 420; ^ 
those taking ^horbitant interest con- j 
demned .to 421 ; very heavy 1 


f interest charged to debtors that 

j carried on trade through forests or 

j across seas 422. 

I Interest Act ( Indian ) 427n. 

I Interpretation; rules for i. of vedic texts 
I 863-64; rules for i. of vedic texts 
I have been applied to smrti texts also 
I 864. 

j Invasion, (see ‘nlrajana'}; ambassa- 
{ dor to be sent before starting on 

i 226; auspicious and inauspicious 

sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per- 
; formed before starting on 226. 

I Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof, 6S4n. 

Itihasa, includes both Dharma^stra 
and Artha^stra 10, 51. 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
I to brahmanas though not to ksatriyas 

j 848. 

I Jabala Upanisad S41. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64. 
j Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digem 
! of Hindu Law 6SS. 

: Jagannath Rao, Mr. X. 903. 

’ Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 ; duty of nSgaraka 
to release on the birth-day of .the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406 : 
special occasions on which prisoners 
[ were discharged from 406, 407, 

Jaiminx (see under Purvaraimamsa) ; 
20, 38, 72, 12ln, I43n. 275, 443n. 
470n, 471, 515, 527n, 550, 55Ga, 
579n, 60S-9. 622 , 037 , 654 . 676, 
677n, 694n, 095n, 704-05n, 719. 722, 
725, 731a, 770, 777, S27n, S28. SSOfl. 
832n, 835-S37n, 841. 843, 848n. 
849-31, 855, 864, 870. 905n, 938. 
952, 963. 

Jaiminlya-nyaya-maiavistara 825, 

Jains 698. 

Jama^agnya 53, 
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Janamejaya, perished because be 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53 n, 

Janamejaya, king of the NIpas 53. 

Jardine, Mr. John, author of 'Notes on 

' Buddhist Law* 641n. 

JarStha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 

Jayabhiseka- description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 ; distinguished from 
hmapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
irom pascathara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6. 14n, 20, 28, 29 . 
30, 32, 65, 66n. 73,80,90,93-95, 
103, 26S, 381, 892, 896, 924n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasl 86. 

Jenks, Dr. E., author of * New Juris- 
prudence’ 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha. Sir Ganganath S50n, S54n. 

Jlrautavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
735, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimuta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

JfiHnesvarl 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, ‘self- 
acquisition* and 'separate property*); 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595 : inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674 ; is larger than a co- 
parcenary 591 ; manager of, is called 
karta in modern limes 592 ; naember 
of, may have separate property of 
bis own 577 ; Milaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. £, 
abrogated by Hindu Women’s Rights 
of Property Act 604-005 ; • modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem- 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers of manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr, 122n, 303n, 340n, 379n. 381, 
417n. 426n, 443-44, 557, 565, 567, 
646n, 648. 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n, 
Jones, Sir William 819, 875, 930 n. 
Judge ( see under ‘courU* ) ; country 
that has &dra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 ; fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer- 
tain things 275 ; five causes of the 
j charge of partiality in 269; impartia- 
I lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 

I not to told conversation in private 
I with any litigant 275; punishment for 
I a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica- 
tions of 271 ; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 : 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharmi- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to bear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
! preferably a brabmana 272. 

: Judgment (see ‘law suit'); contents 
\ of 380 ; document embodying j, was 
I called jayapatra 380; exceptions to 
I the finality of the j, of the king’s 

j court 385; obtained by fraud or 

I force was to be set aside 3 85 ; review 
I of, When allowed 382, 385; should 
! provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre- 
j tions 383, 

i Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
I ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
! 817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of , 

I 26S. 

I Junagadb, inscription of Hudradaman 
! at 30. 89, 105. 117, 185, 890, 

Jurists, ancient Indian j. were consi- 
derate as compared with Western 
ones547n. 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733 , 748 ; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased's wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc, to Daya- 
bhaga 738; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739; order of, under Mi tiksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless naan 
79iff; sister's son preferred as heir 
to the man's own son in Vabika 
country 88n ; strangers as taking L 

763- 763; to forest hermit and ascetic 

764- 765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 458; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419; four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422; may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406 ; 
rate of, differed acc, to mercan* 
tile usage in different countries 421 ; 
rate of, varied also according to the , 
nature of the article lent 422*^423 ; i 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha • 
at part of principal every month • 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate ] 
of, very high in ancient and medieval f 
India 421-422; rate of allowable i. laid ; 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, ; 
were two* three, four or five percent | 
per month acc. to the varna of the j 
debtor 42 1 ; starts in certain cases \ 
even on articles loaned through | 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act ( Indian ) 427n. 

Interpretation; rules for i, of vedic texts 
863-64; rules for i. of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see *nlrajana*); ambassa- 
dor to be sent before starting on 
' 226; auspicious and inauspicious 

sights before 227; proper time for 
I 207; religious ceremonies to be per- 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162‘-163 ; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

j Ishavari Prasad, Prof, 684a. 

I Itihasa, includes both Dharma&stra 
I and Artha^stra 10, 51. 

I Itihasaveda, 48. 

I Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
I to brSbmanas though not to ksatriyas 
j 848. 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

^ Jibili, smrti of 863-64. 

I Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
• of Hindu Law 6SS. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. lo Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 ; duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of .the 
king or on full moon clay prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406 ; 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under PurvamimSmsa) ; 
20.38, 72, 12ln* 143n, 275, 443n, 
470n, 471, 515, 527n, 550, 556n* 
579n, 60S-9, 622. 637. 654 , 676. 
677n. 694n, 695n, 704-U3n, 719, 722. 
725, 731a, 770, 777, 827n, 32S, 830n, 


friendship 426-27; talcing even j 832n, 835-S37n, 841, 843, 84Sn, 


agreed interest beyond the rates 849-51, 855, 864 , 870. 905n, 93$, 


prescribed by smrtis or taking cons- ! 952,963. 

pound interest condemned 420; Jaiminlya-nyaya^milavistara 835. 
, those talcing exhorMtant interest con- Jainf698. 

demned to jgeli 421; vary heavy Jami^agnya 53, 
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Janamejaya, perished because be 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53n. 

Janamejaya, king of the NIpas 53. 

Jardine, Mr. John, author of 'Notes on 
’ Buddhist Law * 641n. 

Jarntha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 

Jayabhiseka- description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 ; distinguished from 
htnapairaka 381 ; distinguished 
ixom pakcatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6. 14n, 20, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 65, 66n, 73, 80, 90. 93-95, 
103, 268, 381. 892, 896, 924a, 923n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasi 86. 

Jenks, Dr. E., author of ‘New Juris- 
prudence ' 260. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganath S50n, 854n, 

JImutavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimuta- . 
vahana 636, 759n. 

J tvan mukti vi veka 882 , 

Jnanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see 'property*, 'self- 
acquisition* and 'separate property'}; 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595 ; inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674 ; is larger than a co- 
parcenary 591 ; manager of, is called 
karta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
bis own 577; Mitak^ra doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women's Rights 
of Property Act 604-605 ; * modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem- 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individuai member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers of manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr. 122n, 303n, 340a. 379n, 3^, 
417n. 426n. 443-44, 557. 565, 567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, .717, 727, 772n, 

Jones, Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts*); country 
that has sudra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 ; fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer- 
tain things 275 ; five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269; impartia- 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to told conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica- 
tions of 271 ; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhsraksa 272 ; was to bear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brabmana 272. 

Judgment (see 'law suit*); contents 
of 380 ; document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 ; exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king's 
court 385 ; obtained by fraud . or 
force was to be set aside 385 ; review 
of, when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the acci^- 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 : smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89. 105, 117. 185, 890. 

Jurists, ancient Indian j. were con^- 
derate as conipared with Western T 
ones547n. 
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Jury, trial by 284. 

Justice ( see * king % * law suit ’ ) ; ad- 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279'2S0: administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad- 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of, had tea 
ahgas 277-27S ; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dharmadhikarana or 
dharmasthana 243, 277 ; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 297; dbarma^stra 
rules preferred to artha&astra rules 
in administration of 2S3 ; distinction 
between civil and criminal 258; 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242 ; 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brah- 
manas &c, 26S-209 ; primarily dis- 
pensed by the king 26S ; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz. 

, the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278 ; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386; two 
principles in administration of, are 
'fulfil your promise* and ‘cause injury 
to no one* 258 ; was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269. 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833. 

Kidambari 24n. 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 56. 

Kakint, was medium for purchasing 
goods 126n. 

Kala^, king of Kashmir 184, 

Kali, meaning of 580-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 8S5-96S; 
acceptance of secondary sons (except 
daiUka) forbidden in 599, 653, 659 ; 
cups of wine in Saulrimani isti for* 
bidden in 865: date of the beginning 
ofSQOff; decline of dbarma in 891; 
description bf what will happen in 


I 892-894 : marriage with women of a 
; different varna forbidden in 599; 

I niyoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
j sacrifice of Anubandhya cow forbid- 
! den in 627, S65 ; special share to 
j eldest son condemned in 627 
1 Kalidasa, 2S, 37, 49n, 52, 54, 56, 63. 

82, 101-2. 112, 223n, 229n, 230. 243. 

■ 269, 407, 702, 896. 

I Kalikapurana 13,42, 230, 372n, 079, 

! 6Sln. 

! Kalivarjya SSSff; chapter of, refutes 
I theory of unchanging East 907. 

; Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 92Sn, 929n, 930, 

« 931n, 939, 940n, 942n, 945. 949-50, 

j 953. 903. 960. 90Sn. 

! Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-025; 

identified with Vasodharman, 924 n, 

; Kalkipurana, 923, 925, 

’ Kaimisapada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

> Kalpataru, a work 156, 575n, 53l.n« 
OlOtt, 651n, 770n, 928n. 

' Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53, 

' Kamadhenu, a work 39| SSln. 

Kamalakara, author of Kirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 240. 692. 

Kamandaka, author of Xitisara, 8, 13n, 
17n, 18, 19. 21-22, 25-20, 37. 44-40, 
48, 49n, o2— jj, 58, 83, 84n, 97, 

.105-107, X09-1U, IIO-IS, 126-29, 
131-33. 142. 160. 163n, 170-74, 179, 
181. 184, lSG-87, 200-202, 20S, 212. 
' 216-319, 221, 221-25, 230, 232n, 

: 238-40, 399, 400n, 

' Kamasiitra, narrates that Prajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
I Brhaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
I dharma is the highest of the three 
I purusarthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4. 7. 9, 47n, 53n, 80. 148. 150, 154. 

Kanika, mantrin of phrtarastra 10« 

Kanina, son. definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the hust^nd of 
the girl, 652, 660. 

Kanioka Bharadvaja 2, 
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Kanisfca‘24, 905n. 

Kantakas, meaning of 162; supported 
generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king's favourites 162, 

Kantaka&dhana— see under ‘court*. 

Kanva 524, 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Suhgas 
39. 

Kapalika&stra 48. 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
‘adoption’ 662. 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videha 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J, S. 903, 911, 912. 
917-918, 920-21. 

Karin, sacrifice for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Karna 204 ; a kanina son 660, 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karqaparva 88n, 127, 205, 203, 209, 
214, 216, 917, 918. 

Karsipana, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karusa^ king of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

Kra, king of, was Idlled by his queen 85. 
com. on ^mini’s sutras 126n, 
145n. 156, 359n. 660, 723 , 734, 775n. 

Kathakagrhya 879. 

Kathaka Sariihita 64, 564, S63n, 964. 

Katyayana, sutra of 692. 

. Katyayana, author of Artha^stra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96, 105, 
ilS, 119, 167-68, 189, 196, 199, 243. ! 
246-47, 251. 258a, 260-263tt, 264. j 
26S, 271-76, 277, 281, 283, 286, 288. J 
291-94, 297-98, 301r06. 308, 310- j 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, i 
336-37, 339-44, 346-349, 351-52. ‘ 
354. 356, 362-67, 380, 3S2n, 383-85, ; 
387, 394^5, 398n, 403n, 410, 413, 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 42S, 
431-445, 447. 448n, '449. 451-53, 
455-60, 462-66, 468. 471-74, 479-80. 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95, 506-502,, 
504, 506-511, 513-15, 517-19,522"-' 


25. 529, 532-33, 538-40, 554, 566," 
S73-75n. 578. 580, 582-85, 589. 592, 
609. 617n. 637-38. 640,643-44. 651n, 
670a. 698, 706n, 707, 708. 710, 715, 
721. 754n. 763. 772, 774-78, 786, 
788. 791, 805, 810n, 817, 862, 868, 
881. 882h, 

Katyayana, author of Vartikas on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, arautasutra of, 470n, SOOn, ■ 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 
Kaunapadanta S3, 

Kaundinya 409, 

Kauravas. army of 204. 

Kausambi, merchant from, went to. 
Ceylon 937. 

Kau^kasutra 74n, 75n, 77, 361n, 435, 
Kausitaki Aranyaka 641n. 
Kausitaki-brahmana-upanisad 565, 
Kautiliya (see under Arth^stra) . 5, . 
^•*27. 

Kanfilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12; advise^ V 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13 does 
not advise people to eschew plea- 
sures altogether 240-241; 1,9, 10, 
12, 17-18, 20. 21, 24, 28,31.42, 

. 44-48, 50-52, 54-56, 58-61, 66, 69, 
83-85, 87-89. 95, 98,99. 102. 104- 
109, 111, 112, 114n, 116-121. 123, 
124, 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52. 
154-55, 160-61, 163, 166-67, 169-71, 
174-76, 178, 179, 181, 184-85, 188- 
89. 191. 193. 195, 203n. 208, 2ilh, 
212, 216-18. 220n. 221-23, 228, 230,- 
232-33, 239-43, 248. 250, 252, 255, 
257-58, 273 , 275-77, 282, 2S4, 293- 
296, 298, 302, 303, 307, 310. 330, 
332-34, 336. 342, 343, 345, 347, 349, . 
35G-57, 380, 391-92, 394, 396, 399. 
400, 405-06, 409n. 412, 418-422, 
426,428,430. 433-34, 440-42. 447, 
450-51,454, 459, 464, 469,471-72, ' 
476, 478. 481, 489-90, 492, 501, 504, 
508 , 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525, 527- 
29, 533-34, 538-39, 566, 573,589.^ 
598. 608, 616-17, 61fi, 621 , 623 ,'624, 
631, 635, 655, ^057, 659, 708,;763* r; 
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766, 773, 779. 78C-S7, 791, S04, , 
811. 860, SSI, ; 

Kautsa 524. 

KavacUdvipa, lJ lakh country 139, 

Kavasa Ailusa, story of 6OO11. ; 

Kavya, expounder of r?.jadharma 2 ; ; 
Is said to have abridged the v/ork cf - 
Brahma 4, 

Kavyamlmaihsa 47n, 6un, <57, I34n, . 
136. 

Keith. Prof. A. B. 122n. 3SS. 

Kerala, country of, 261. 

Ke&vapaadita 1 3 , 403 . 

Khadira-grhya-sHtra 692 , 940 

JChandadeva 84$, S54. 

Kharavela, king of Kalihga 962 ; ac- 
, compHshnientsof 49 ; followed policy , 
'of danda, sama and sandhi 172; 
H».thigumpba Inscription of, 17. 49, 
60,63, 69,94. 162,172, 195, 246; 

, performed Rajasuya sacrifice 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 23th year SO ; 
was styled Kalinga-cakravartin 66 ; 
was ynvaruja for 9 years 116, 

Ivhasa, tribe 861 n. 

Kicaka, was met by Bhima dressed as 
Draupadi 173. 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kashmir 100. 

King ( sec under ‘ bat tic* ‘brabicnna', 

‘ccroaaiion’, ‘ksatriya’, •iaad*. ‘rnja- 
dharma', ‘ruler', .'taxc?.' ) ; adhvaryu ! 
priest deputized for k, when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three i 
times hisordinary pay 2S; adniiniste;- . 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the priiue functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a i: do not sue- ■ 
cecd to t!io throne bur only tr.c ; 
eldest 42, S7 ; app.vir.icd a biL-rnrch; ' 
of ofdct-rs over one vtli.nge, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 ; . 
appoi.nled as many sup'jrin tender. rs , 
as wore required fur .scvoral dispart- • 

. rnents of State* 142 ; ai:piring to be- a. i 
Sitthri}l (emperor) performed A.-lv.v ! 
medha and Kajasuya Tt); auibority of, ! 
over hrithmatia!; was lindied 25; buid- j 
ness of* 10 sc-e that proper si.uit'l.is. I 
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and measures are used 166 ; calami- 
ties in a, are six 46 ; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijigisu) 218 ; com- 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place ICS ; 
consultation by, with three or four 
mantrins 107 ; coronation of 72ff ; 
could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend- 
ence of, on sanivatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k., allowed by 
Manu, Yaj. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-2S, 36-37 ; disputes 

betv;een parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either cirsjarika or adrstciriha 
S ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1. 167; 
duly of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
S&1-$S2 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internrd calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 1 63 ; 
duly of, to see that people act acc. 
to rules of dharma^.stra 3, 57 ; duly 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary- 
ing practices of people SOX ; edicts 
of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 ; eojoineti 
to indict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192 ; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults and 
vices of, are duo to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
avoided by 46 ; five chief iiinies of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection j 
56, 57, 242 : fountain of justice 242 ; i * 
fruits of the policy of 216 ; functions I 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; ! 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : j 
generally a man alone became a k. 4 0 ; [ 
grand policy for a k, is avisvasa 12 ; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37 ; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saffron 
&c. 197; had to provide for sraddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when - 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony • 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has ‘ 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no ! 
friend 216 ; high ideal placed before | 
61-63 , 96; hot-tempered ’k. fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. = 
should deal with his officers 114 ; ; 
bow k. should spend first and latter ! 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he i 
did not punish the guilty Z ; is the ; 
maker of his age 3 , 892 ; is the State, ! 
acc. to Kautllya IS ; is to look into ! 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the j 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when ! 
sanctioned by ancient works 26; i 
legislative action of, very limited i 
in ancient times 98 ; levying an I 
unjust fine was to offer thirty times 
thereof to Varuaa 176 ; may prohibit 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 ; 
may inflict bodily ■ punishment on j 
candalas and other low people but . 
should not take fines from them 40S; ; 
may take cognizance of matters ; 
called chains t aparadhas of his own : 
motion without anyone’s complaint ; 
363-264 ; measures to be taken by, j 
for safety against bis own sons 83 ; ! 
measures to be taken by, for safety j 
against fire and poisons 84; most | 
important of the ssvGn elements of i 
the State IS ; necccssity to a k. for j 
curbing his senses and not falling j 
a prey to kama and kyodha 53 ; j 
necessity of moral discipline in the • 
ca^ of 53 ; necessity of the ofixee of, 
emphasized 20-23 ; not showing 
himself to liitgants suiters like king 
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Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57 ; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of rnksasas ,25 ; , 
oppressing subjects may be destroy- 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 98-99; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued , 
by k in ancient India 98-99 ; patta 
(tiara) for the k. 82; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513 ; policy of, settled in consulta- 
tion with ministers may be divulged , 
by birds and dogs 108-109; policy 
of, should not be known to an out- • 
sider 109, 111 ; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
ditrhar of, how atranged 114 ; puni- 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by ' 
God 21 ; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45 ; qualities of a k. are 36 acc, to 
Sintiparva 45; qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to I’araiuramapratipa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi-. 
bilities of 161-168; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196; shared in . ! 
the spiritual merit and dem^it of 
his subjects 37, 195; should consult , 
purohiia after consulting ministers , 
110; should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of Itihasa 10; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaUyas and' ., 
sudras that cannot maintain them-^ '' 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants' 
wait long 243 ; should perform two., , 
lakm-homas Gvexy should 

possess characteristics of certain gods 
23; should save a portion , of his . 
yearly revenue 228 ; sometimes , 
selected a younger son to succeed ■ 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by^OO; stages in 
the education of 51 ; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth- ^ 
fulness and valour 4^; throne of 82 ; 
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that takes taxes without pjving pro- of k. 30-31 ; ideal of vijighu pheed 

toction goes to Hell 191; to avoid . before 21S; manyk. are mentioned 
gambling and hunting 55 ; to celebrate in the Rgveda 63 ; most harmful 

festivals in honour of certain deities vices of 53-54 ; of three grades 70; 

234; to decide acc. to dharma in persons of all varnas became 3S; 

case of conflict between dharma- privileges of 175 ; relative harmful- 

&stra and practices 9 ; to found a ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 

district of villages on old sites or and fall of , depends on planets 126; 

on new only 134 ; to guard his seven principal vices of 54 ; should 

finances with great effort 1S4 ; to take care against treachery from 

help agriculturists in various ways ministers and ofiicials S3 ; six evil 

191; to learn every night from his tendencies of 32-53; stories of k. 

spies the intentions and actions of killed for their tyranny 26 ; stories 

his enemies, officers and subjects of k, that perished through lack of 

129; undergoes a ceremonial bath vinaya 52 » 53n; that net death in 

before invasion 227 ; views on the their queen’s chambers 85 ; that 

•tfidyas essential for the education xnet death or misfortunes through 

of 48; vyasanas oi 232-233; was their carelessness or the stratagenss 

to appoint chief justice and sabhyas of those around them 86; vices of 

, 271 ; was to be like a father to his kings 53-54 ; warned against being 

people 62 ; was to decide acc, to , poisoned S3 ; will be mostly sudras 
rules of dharmasastra and usages in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 

270; was to look personally into 40* 

income and expenditure 1S4; was to ! Kingship (see under ‘monarchy’)? 
punish castes and guilds that swerve | germs of several theories about 2Sfi ; 
from their dharma 23S; was to : germs of the theory of divine right 

punish even the highest functionaries : of, go back to the Kgveda 32 ; 'germs 

if they go wrong 120; was to pro- ' of the theory of divine right found 

tectand guard all minors, helpless ; in tlie I3ible 36; glorification of 24 ; 

men and women 665-660; waste : glorification of k. did not result in 

show himself to all people cverj' day : the view that every king, however 

61; was to support iho aged, she } bad, was a divinity 25; ideal of k. 

blind, the cripple, widow;.-, orphans ; was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 

and pregnant women 59 ; v.a^ 10 up- : involved in the full -fiedged theory 

hold the dharmas oi faniihos, caisico, ; of the divine right of 35 ; symbols 

guilds and even heretical s-cu- that j of 82 ; theory of divine origin 

were not opposed to the Veda 15.^ i of 23, 26, 32-33, 35-30,; theory of 

^ 23S ; who should bts 37-3 S', \ divine origin of, supported bn the 

Kingdom (see unaur :;iaie) ; description \ ground of the doctrine of kayninZ ? ; 

of a flourishing 177, • theory of divine origin of, applies 

Kings, abdicated in favour oi their j only to the supreme ruler (maha* 

sons and became hermits 161-102; 1 raja) 25, 

assumed other names after corona- j Kinjalka 2. 

Uon S3 ; checks that regalatod and j Kiratas, dwelt to the cast of Bharata- 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 'j varsa 67. 

9/, 1/6; examples of k. killed by j Kiratarjiifl;ya 8. 

their subjects 52;.;cxamplci of k. a.at | KoHaro era,' in MaUibar 001 . 

anftered from some failing or other r Komatis 252a; 

53 ; historic examples of the election j Koukarta, province of 900 villages 159. 
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Kbrkunov's 'General theory of law* 20n, 
93. 

Ko& ( see treasury ), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Kosa, ordeal of 373, 637; prescribed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 637. 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an ofHcer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhlra king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 928, 

Kratvartha rules 609. 

Krlta, son, defined 648, 660-61. 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896; 
drank wine 846 ; had spies in the 
army of Duryodhana 131 ; married 
his own maternal uncle's daughter 
$46; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upa^^as in the case of Kauravas 173 ; 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabhatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. 

Krftna-Dvaipiyana, author of IS Furanas 
872 , 

Kr^ala 122, 125n« 

Krta or Krtrima (see under *son') 647, 
660 ; distinguished from dattaka son 
660; son.now prevalent only in Mithila 
and amongNambudribrahmanas660. 

Krta age, belief in, was probably depict- 
ed to induce men to rise morally 
higher 244 ; dbarma fiourisbed in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso- 
ciated with the picture of anarchy 
■ ,244. 

Krtyakalpataru { see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

Krtyiuratnikara tS73n. 

Ksapanakas, held' Veda unauthorita- 
tive 871- 

K^atruvarman. a Maukhari king killed 
by bards S6, 

li^iriya, corporations of, in Kaxn* 
bboja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry and profession of arms 8,9 ; 


duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57 ; existence of k. in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659 ; was 
called Dvyamusyayana by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com. of Amarakosa 48, 
66, 117n. 134, 140n. 147n, 163n, 454, 
491n,754n. 

Kula, of land, meaning of m3, 150n. 

KullQka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n. 142. 150n, 178, 191-92, 
j 220. 247-48, 251n. 272n, 280, 322, 

' 383, 406, 421n, 429. 439n. 465, 470n. 

j 523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675i 
' 703n, 706n, 714, 720, 730, 733, 759, 

j 774a, 788, 789a, 825a, 833n, 837, 
i 840n, 80an, 874, 945n, 951n. 

! Kumaraniatya, meaning of 117. 

I Kumarasambhava 229a, 907n, 916» . 

Kumarila (see under * Tantravartika * ) .; 
i 38, 70Sn. 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 

I 841n, 846, 848, 850, 855. 
j Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son 64 6n. 

; Kundamala, a play 277n. 
i Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892. 

I Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
i glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Paficalas was called ' chosen 
country * 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-A^'alayana, smrti of 646ni 927, 

Laghu-Harita 70l‘n. 

Laghu-Vianu 764n.‘ 

Laghu-Vyasa 872n. 

Laksaboma 228. 

! Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 
i Lalitavistara 308, 

!; Land (see under 'grant') ; gift of, 
j may be made to higher oflficers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage-152 ; 
I gift of, should not be made by king 

' as emolument to any' servant 152 ; 
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lessee building on anoilicr’s I. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
480; of brahmana not allowed to 
be taken by cmtdala^ patita &c. 496 ; 
portion of L, set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497 ; 

share of king in produce of 191 ; 
six causes of disputes about 502 ; 
theory of king’s ownership of all I. 
189, 196, 495-496; trespasser buil- 
ding on 1. of another without paying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 4S0-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay x\ct V 
of 1879) 196. 44L 

Lanka, description of ISO, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

JLaski, Prof. H., author of ‘Grammar 
of Politics’ 137. 

Laugaksi 5S8n, 692, S64, 961 o. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavasaprasada, a Vagbela king abdi- 
cated in favour of his son VFra- 

' dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yadava king Sihghana 225. 

Law, Dr. X. N. 14n. 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 31> ; 
differential treatment before 1. allow- 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12tJj 
century 39Sn; favours minors 526; 
rule of, was the ideal of smrtib 39Sn, 
S19 ; helps the vigilant 465n ; sources 
from which the king was to dnd the 
1. 100; taking the 1. into one’s own 
bands punishable 3SS, 40b' ; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

Law Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267 ; affecting Hindu ideas and 
practices S2l; con diet between 
trie 1. and usages 283. 

Law-suits, adjournment of 296 ; are 
either stspaM or apuM 263 ; bet- 
ween husband and wife, father and 
sos^ teacher and pupil, master and 
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I servant, discouraged 299; compro- 

I mise of 303-304 ; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
2S0 ; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 25S ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
3S5 ; stages in 297-29S ; third stage 
in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans- 
fer of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
2SS-290. 

Lea, author of ’Superstition and Force* 
405n. 

' Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
213. 

; Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, vis. quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390. 

Lek hapaficisika 225. 

Levi, M, Sylvain 934n, 

Le^dticus 3S9n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 35S-3S9. 

Licchavis, Ve&ali was capital of 00, 

Lilavati, a work i22n, I45n, 570n, 
898. 

Ximilation, for claiming share when 
cosharcr absent 635; law of, in 
ancient srartis 408-410 ; Jaw of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and properly of minors, 
idiots, the State, women and learned 
bribmanas 409; periods of, laid - 
down by smrtis only in a few 
409-410 ; very short periods of, pre* 
scribed byMarIci in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 325, 326« 
32$a, 635n. 

Lmgapuraj?a 40, 227. 893. 

Liquor, auperinteadeat of 147. 

Litigant; grounds on which 1. became ft 
losing painty 303 « 

Ltyelihtitidv means of 55Qn. 
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Loan shonld not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
to be returned 425. 

Local administration 153-159. 

Lohabhihara, meaning of 910-911. 

Lokayata, meaning of 46-47; views 

, ascribed to 47n. 

Lost propertyi owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or soldit 464; 
rights of owner of 465 : rules about 
175-76, 464, 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285. 

Lommini, village was exempted by 
Asoka from the payment of hali tax 
190. 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63, 183, 
204,308,901. 

Macliiavelli 10; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 23 8n. 

Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanapirsjata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 581n, 587, - 
6d7n, 616n, 621n, 623, 656n, 659, { 
CiSOa. 71Sn, 719, 721, 729n. 730-31, I 
750a, 735n, 781, 790n, 793. 870, ! 
Ss4, 928n, 929. 9-4S. 960, 966; differs j 
from SubodhinI 793. ' 

Madanaratna (on vyavahara) 247n, j 
286. 399n, 330n, 333n. 334n. 344, | 
350n. 354n, 353n, 372a, 379n, 3S2n, ' 
3S3n, 417n. 427. 464. 501, 505n, 
507fl. 512. 517n. 5lSn, 532, 536n, 

• 545-46, 54Sn,549n,550n. 552, 553n, 

555, 56Sn, 569, 571 n. 572a, 599, 603, 
605 . 610n. 620, 623 , 625n. 628n. 
G29n. C51n, C56n, 709a, 721, 729n, 
733a. 764, 777a. 779, 793n. 797n, 
SGI, 9280, 029a, 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Mndhucchandas, son of Visvamitra 663 . 

Sladhuparka, to whom offered 940,945. 

: Miulras, (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425, ; 

Madva. meaEii:ig 6f 965; rules about 
iJti.ihinK of 905-4*6; ten kinds of 
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965 ; touch of, forbidden to bmhmanas ^ 
965. 

Migha, author of Sisupilavadha 313n. 
Mahabharata 2-4, 10, 18, 21, 28. 33, 
53.61, 68. 78. 87, 101, 103, 127, 

134, 152, 161, 168, 170-71, ISO, 203, 

206, 208, 213-16. 226. 243, 353. 542, 

609, 644, 708, 819n, 853. 860. 885, 

888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11; purpose of the composi- 
tion of 872; Santiparva of, deals 
with rijadharma at length 2. 
Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 
Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, , 
140n, 141n. 144n, 161, 183, 190, 
4S7,499n. 541n, 550n. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

Mahamitras, are officers mentioned in . 

Asoka*s edicts 112, ^ 

Mabanandin, a kingof the Sai^naga . 
dynasty 899, 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899. 
Mahaparinibbanasutta 90, 91, 
Mahanirvanatantra 559, 560. 
Mahaprasthana, meaning of, 939. 
Maharastra, works of M, school of , 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara ) 
164, 

Mahavagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mahavastu 91. 

Mabendra, as founder of raja&stra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became putrika^ according to 
some, merely by father’s unexpress- 
j ed intention 658 ; brothcrless m,. 

I came back to her father’s house after 
j marriage acc. to the figveda .658 . 
j marriage of brof^herless m, was diffi- : . , 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

; Maine, Siv Heni'y, on ‘ Early History 
of Institutions’ 15; on ‘Ancient 
Law* 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
prec^ence over his wife’s or widow’s 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastity oh ^ 
right to 806-808 ; liaWlity of manager, 
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of joint family as to S04-Sp5 ; patUa 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 61 U S05 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property S03-*S04; 
right of concubine to S10-S13 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to S0S-S09; sonsoiprfffiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, SOS ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide in. arises S03. 

•MaitrSyanTyaparisista 653 , 

Maitri Upani^d 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar. Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641, 934n. 

Malamasatattva 870n. 

Milavas, oligarchy of 6S ; were defeated 
by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 110, 
269, 407. 

Mallinatha 49n, 229 q, 252n. 

Mamalahara, modern Mdvr.l in Poona 
District 139. 

Maihsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 92Sn, 
946. 

ManasollSsn (same as* Abiiilr.:.:trir;:ia- 
ciatamanl) 13, PJ, 21, 44, 40, 54, 
106, lor, luii, lU, 127. 133, 
in. 174,’l7ls ll'd, l;/2, 

200-201, yyiii, 306, 21 

227. 242. 250, 251, jVI-'.'.:. 4 jO, 
541, SSI, 

!Manava^rhyab':,ira 64 In, .'^56. 

^^5Dslvnl;. sicliooi oi. on Ar.lu-iibtra 2, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meani:i,i Vouniry’l, e ;ient 
oh3S-139. 

Mandala {intersiaie rehiiions) 217; 
different views co.n earning the nusuber 
of elements that go lo make up ,:2I ; 
four categorits that are tlj«: basis of 
the theory of 220 ; theory of 217-222; 
theory of. if telaled the theory of 
iafttis and the six gunas 222 ; 


j theory of, i.s set out in relation to 
; an ambitious king 218 : the element 
i of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
) balance of power among several 
I States was the central idet'i of the 
; theory of 222. 

j Mindavya, story of 233a ; though hot 
I a thief said through fear of torture 
‘ that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

: Mandlik 197n, 677n. 
j Manimekhalai, a \vork 164. 

; Mantra, has dve elements ill ; is the 
: root of victory 111. 

■’ Mantrasakti 171. 

Mantrin (see under minister), 

I Manu, composed science of Artha 6 ; 

Pracetasa, an e.xpounder of raja'- 
I &stra, 2, 4. 

: Manu, Vaivasvata v;as made king by 
! Brahma 34 ; Vaivasvata ivas made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

! Manu, divided his wealth among bis 
sons 543, 622. 

Maausmrti is authoritative for all 
people S33 ; pre-eminent position of 
•SOS. 

Manusmrlt 6-D, 25-27. 32, 36. 

38. 49’. 42-44. 48, 51-34. 56-01. 71, 
SO, £3, S5, 95-9:S, 100. 102, 104-109, 
115, nS-12l , 123, 127-U9n, 13:.‘- 34, 
137, 141-42, 14Gn, 150, 354, 158, 
161, 105 '67, 176-72, 175-76, 3 7S, 
179, i;Sl, 184--S0. 190-92, 194-96, 
1V9, 2C5, 20S-12, 21G, 217, 221-22. 
224. 22s, 237. 242-45, 247-48. 251. 
257. 261, 20s, 270-74, 276-77, -iSO. 

: 2S4-S5, 295-S6, 298-299, 303,, 307„ 

3Un, 315. 317, 3.10. 320-27. 330-34, 
330-37, 342-44. 347, 351, 353. 355. 
358-61, 363, 369», 384-87, 

393a. 3‘>H39Sa. 4DC-404, 412. 41H. 
42U-23. 428-29. 43:-439n. 440. 443, 
447. 449n, ,431-158, 400, 463-04; 
469, 47ln, 472, 4S4. 486, 489. 

491-92. 498-309. 5nn, 512, 514- 
' 528, 532n“3S. 54S. 550«. 551-53. 

• ■ 555-5G, 55S. 563, 566, 57a*-72, '574, 

; 576-5S0, 582, 584. S-SOn, 58yn, 595- 

; 399 , 601. 602n. 605n, O96. 616 ii. 



613, 615. 617-19, 621, 623-24. 626- 
28, 630, 634-36, 640-642. 644-46, 
648x1-^655, 657-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 686. 690, 691n-92. 
694-95, 699n. 700. 702. 703n. 706, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21. 725. 727, 
731. 733, 734, 736. 741, 743. 746-49. 
752, 753n, 754n, 759, 762-764n. 766, 
769-71, 773, 776n, 777-79, 787-90. 
792n, 794, 797. 803-808, 814-15, 
825n-27. S33n, 837, 839 , 841, 848, 
851n, 852, 854, 856, 857. 858n. 859- 
862. 863-64, 865-66, 868-871, 873- 
877, 879, 881, 883, 885, 887n, 890- 
92. 927, 931-34. 937-39. 941-43, 
945n. 947,952-5, 938-60, 963-965. 

Manvaataras. extent of 891. 

Marici, smrti of 306, 326, 409, 465. 

Markandeya-purana 3, 13, 24, 53, 62, 
134-35, 137, 1*70, 237, 239, 255n, 
534, 747, 857, 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 379-880 ; son 
of anutoma m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitiksari 656 ; with brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the Kgveda 
and in some smrtis 658 ; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vara is void, acc. toMit. 837-38; 
with maternal uncle's daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt's 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of 'Mohenjo- 
daro’ ISO. 

Marumakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 35S. 

^ Masa, equal to lOllx or 20th part of 
pana 121n, 420n; of silverwas equal 
. to 2 raktikns 121n, 420n. 

Maskarln, a commentator of Gautama ! 
Dh. S. 121a. ; 

Master and servant { see under ’herds- ; 
man*) 476-484 ; care requiredof servant j 
as to ha-nsils of ra. 477 ; liability i 
6£ ra. for improper acts of servant ! 
481,484; liable to fine if he does j 
not pay servant's wages 47S ; liable j 
to fine if be abandons a servant that j 
is tired or ill on a journey 480 ; pro* , 
visions for servant's falling iU afte^r ' 
132 


undertaking some work for m. 478 ; 
servant not doing work after receiv- 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m, 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476 : what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77. 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9,13, 17a, 18a, 22-* 
24, 30. 40. 51-53, 59-60. 67, S3. 84, 
86, 104,105,108. 112n, 117, 126n, 
127, 133, 135,. 160-61, 170, 172, 174, 
175, 179. 181, 190, 226-27, 315. 355, 
385, 389n. 401. 403, 406. 474n, 478, 
481, 500,508-509,512,521,52.4.528, 
533-34,642. 741, 890, 892, 895n. 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 905n, 
923-24. 932, 956. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they wire 
not to be sentenced to death 390 ; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n, 

Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Parasais 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n : caveat 
emptor 492; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
7S0n ; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur. contra 
spoliator em 305, 34 8n; of bhuta- 
bhavyasamuccaram 695 ; of brah- 
mana and srama:^ 38; of crow's . 
eye 841 n; of ekavakyata 443 ; of 
'dvayolx pranayanti’ 704-705; of 
gohaUvatda 147n, 355, 526, 732; 
of mStsyanyaya 21, 238 ; of recoa- 
ciHation of apparently confiicfihg 
texts 322; of same word noUo be. 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense In the same sentence or con- 
, text 725n ; of sarva&kbapriatyaya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731 ; what is not dissented frbm'- 
may be taken as approved 669. ' 
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MaxMuUer 16, 306, 933n. 

Maya, oc the constituents of Mandala 
221 . 

Maya (an upaya), illustrations of 172. 
Mayamata, a work on Vastu&sira 182n. 
Mayne, on 'Hindu Law* 660, 757n. 
Mayiikhamalika, com, on Sastxadipiki 
S2Sn, S33n, 836n, S44n, 

Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146n, 500n. 
Medhatithi, com. of ^lanusmrti, 7-S, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 5Sn, 59, 85,95.98, 
100, 107, 129n, 150, 102. 165-66, 
170, 170. 178. 192. 196. 210, 222. 
242, 248, 2S0, 295, 322. 325, 330. 

, 337n, 33S. 344, 363, 3S3, 390, 392n. 
398n. 406, 429. 443n, •164tt, 469. 
47ln, 486, 4SS, 518, 550n, 537, 
5S6n. 598. 605n. 619. 627, 053 , 654n. 
63Sn, 075. 700, 734. 71 S, 720, 734ii, 
764n, 771, 777, 779, 7S8n, S03. 82S, 

. S30n, 831, S5ln, S52. S54, S57n, 
859,S60n, 863, 865. S6Sn, 870-72. 
874, S75, 892. 927, 937, 942n. 95Sa. 
Megasthenes (on India in MacCrIndle's 
work) 115, 162-63. 180, 133. 192. 
197, 203-04, 206, 210, 243, 30S, 390, 
403. 418, 901. 

Mehta, Mr. IL N. 33, 

Mihirakula, a ruthless Huna invader, 
924n: conquered by Yasodharman 
925n. 

MiUnda, questions of 2SD-90, 

Mimaihsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamlmamsi ) 530. 094. 704, 725; 
is concerned with the* investigation 
of dharraa S38. 

Miraamsakaustubha, a work 84 7n, 
S5ln, S54n. 

Minakshi. Dr. 31. 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 190 ; king was to guard 
all 390-197 ; superinlendcal of 196. 
Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114; council of 107; duty of, to 
prevent king from following evil 
cour.se 109 ; eight, appointed by 
. B.hivaji 106; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; oiattisr$ in 


which m. should be consulted ,110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of, varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 136; opinions of absent m. to 
i be secured in writing 109 ; qualifica* 
\ tions of 307-lCS ; second out of 
I seven elements of yajya 104 ; to br» 
i chosen from the three higher varrtas 
I lOS ; to be hereditary, if ability 
, exists lOS ; view of the majority of, 
j to prevail 109. 

j Minor, age up to which a person was 
I deemed to be 573-74 ; person under- 
} taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of properly of ra. as of 
his own 460 ; property of, to be 
guarded by king 1 63. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164, 573-74, 

Mint, superintendent of 144. 

Misarumisra, author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property punished with 
fines SI 6, 

Mhak>;ar5, is pred.uainant in the whole 
' of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
• on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the DSya* 
j bhagfi and th^^ Mil. 55S-559 ; view 
j Of, that ownership arises in the son 
^ and grandson by birth 546-557. 
j Mitaksara, com. on Vajfiavalkyasmrti, 
i 7-S. 10, ,44. 48, 119. i2Da, 121, 123, 
i 1240, 128, 129n. 132n. 139, 160. 167. 

I 173. 175-70. 195, 209, 219-220, 223, 

! 242, 247, 24Sn,251a,200n. 261. 26311, 

I 26S. 2710, 272n, 273n, 274. 280, 286. 

{ 287n, 291-93, 299, 300n, 301-02, 

304-06, 309-U . 314-15. 318-19. 321, 
323, 325, 328, 334a, 338n. 339-410^ 
342, 344n, 346-50, 352, 35S, 3 <^b, 
363»; 364h, 305, 366a, 368, 37.^n, 
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, 373, 380-81, 383, 385, 394-95, 397, 
402n, 408, 410n, 424, 426-429n, 430, 
432, 435-437n, 438n, 439n, 442n, 
443n, 444, 447n, 448n, 459n, 462n, 
463tJ, 464. 470n,471n.482n, 487-89, 
491n, 494n, 495, 497, 499n. 500n, 
501a, 502a, 504. 506, 513-15, 517-18, 
521, 523a, 524, 525a, 531, 54,5-46, 
548-50n. 551. 553. 554a, 556-57, 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, 575n, 576- 
77. 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88. 592n, 
593, 595n, 596, 601, 603,605. 609. 
610n, 612. 613a. 614. 61Gn. 617, 
G19, 622-23, 627. 629-30, 634n, 
635n, 637, 639-41, 647n, 650n, 651n, 
653, 654n. 656, 659-60. 664, 677-78, 
6S5n, 690n, 701-703n, 704n. 706, 
707n, 70S. 711, 714n. 715, 718-19, 
■ 721. 725. 727, 731-32, 734, 737a. 
748. 742, 743, 747-48, 750-53. 755, 
760, 762-68, 77in, 773, 774n. 775, 
• 776n. 780. 7S5n. 787 , 790n, 792-94. 
798a. SOI, S03, 807. 809, 811, $13- 
^ 15.823. S27n, 828, 857n, 863-64, 
S66, 868-870,874.878, 882, 931, 933, 

■ 941-43. 947-48, 951. 955. 95Sa,959. 

961.965,970, 

Mitramisra. com. of Yajnavalkya S64n, 
867n, S73. SSL 

:Mlcccbas, came lo see Yuddhislhira’s 
Kajasuya 937 : dwelt on all borders 
of Bharatax arsa 67 ; paid tribute to 
Bh:r:ia 23,2 ; sprang from Anu, son 
. of Yayaii 937. 

Mobcajo-daro. excavations at ISO. 307 ; 

walls found at, were built with burnt 
' bricks ISO. 

Monarcby, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he *su Tiered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary rn. was the norai of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235: order o£ succession 
to 42"'43 ; was generally hereditary 
and defended by the rule of primo- 
' genitnre 41-42. 

^lon«y4encing Use ‘interest*) ; called 
kusidtf and vttrdhusa 417 ; was not 
coflderaned when interest was ebarg- 
.. ed at ^Ih of the principal per month 
418. " ' 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron &c. 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Full 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 

Montriou, W. A. on * The Hindu will 
in Bengal* 818n, 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora* , 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under ‘pledge’, 'transac- 
tion* ) ; creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when . 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431 ; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429; when executant of m. may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for , 
recovery of dues either privately or ‘ 
through court 434; when tedemptidn 
of, can be secured 433-34, 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned'* 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 : divergent views about the 
right of m. to a share on partition ' 
605-606 ; does not include step- 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605; inheriting to her son takes a . 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to am,, 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased • 
son by the Mit. and some other . 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 255n. 271, .^75, 
*277, 279, 290. 293ii,344-45i 357, 362, : 
389. 391, 399, 407. 456, / / • f 

3totikavati 108. ' , 

Muhartas, fifteen of the day and 15 of, 
the night 907n, 

Mula, for, birth on 966. 

Mulla, Sir D. F, on, ‘Hindu Law * 

660 . , 

Muad^opanisad 888,^ ... . .v; 
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Musicians, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava- 
gant praise of patrons 253. 

Nibhanedistha, story of 543, 545. 

Kagaraka, duties of 149. 406. 

Nagasena lOS. 

Nahnsa 53-53. 55, S45. 

Naigama, meaning of 487. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53. 55, 

Nambudri bribmanas 657. 

Nanabbai Haridas. Mr. Justice 59Xn. 

Nana £^hadms 386. 

Nanaghai Inscription 06. 

Nanaka, 121n. 

: Nasdana. com. of Manusmrti 5S7, 
774n. 875. 

NandaPaadita 192, 403. 684. 717, 727, 
735. 

Nandas, MabSpadma, the drst of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86. 

Karada, author of work on politics 70. 

Narada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36, 

Narada, smrti of, 3, 9, 17, 23, 27, 32, 
35, 57, 95. 98. 121 q, 123. 146n. 153, 

' 1590,166-67.187, 189,195.206, 242- 

46, 248, 250, 257. 259. 260n, 262-64, 
269-76. 278, 379n, 3S0, 2S6-2SSa, 
2S9n, 291-94.. 296, 299-305n. 300, 
308,309-15, 317-lS, 320.322,327, 
330-334. 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351. 354, 356-59. 302-0?^. 370. 
372n, 373-74. 376n, 37'J-SO. 3S2- 
S3. 3S5-S6, 3SS-S9. 394-96, 402- 
404, 40S-409. 413. 410-18, 420- 
22, 425-28,431. 433, 434n. 435-36, 
433. 440, 442-43, 4 45, 446a, 447, 
449n-52. 434-53, 460, 402-63,405- 
67, 469. 471-72, 474, 476-02. 497- 
502. 504-505, 507, 509-16. 519-26, 
528,533-36. 53S-40, 545, 552. 555- 
56,567-69, 572-73. 577n, 5S0, 582, 
584. 590. 592, 595,598,605. 610- 
11. 617a, 621, 623-25, 634fl. 638. 
640. 643-44 , 6S0-652n, 660, 663, 
665a, 7030* 706, 709, 714, 747, 749. 
762.773. 790. 803n. 804. 810. 816. 


i 867, S6S. SS2-83, 885, 932. 934, 

I 936, 932. 

! Naradiya-purana 656n, S92, S95n,92S, 
i 939. 

j Karasimha, avatara of Visau 214, 
i Narayana commentator of AsV. sr. 6S5n, 

i S56n; commentator of Manusmrti 

I 714; commentator of Asv. gr. S79, 

’ Nationality, merits and defects of 
I sentiment of 137-138. 
i Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 156-138; 

I Naya\*iveka of Bhavanatha 550a. 555n, 

\ Nibandba, meaning of 575n. 

I Nibandbanakara. a writer 258. 
j Nietzsche 215n. 

: Nllakantha, commentator of Maha-' 

I bbarata 161n. 202. 221n, 650, 893n. 

I 90Sn, 9Un. 912a. 913. 9Hn, 917. 

Nllakantha, author of Nitimayrikha and 
Vyavabiramayukha 13. 610a. 668, 
722, 878.^ 

Nllakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author « 
of 'Studies in Cola history* and 
‘PSndyan kingdom' 156, 196, 400n. 

Nzmi 52. 

: Nzrajana, the rite of waving lights be- 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea- 
pons &c. 230-231, 910n, 911. 

' Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n. C6.5n. 669, 679n. 680, 
0S5n,.692, 696, 697 , 739, 759 , 873, 
S78. 910n, 911, 926. 928n, 929a, 
930, 931n, 93S. 940. 944-45, 950, 
900-61. 963-964, 

Nirukka 2S, 41. 104. 164, 276, 41 S, * 
519n. 541. 543n. 544, 612. 641, 
657n,63S, 714, 7S4n,S45, 863. SSOa, • 
889. 

Nisada, (same as Para^va) 599. 

Niscalapuri, an adept in Taniric rites 
81. 

Nitimayukha of Nllakantha, 13^ 38,48, 
72, 74. 75n. 79-sin. 82; 170. 

, 217, 227.' 

Nttiprakasika 4, 13. 60. 62, lUn. 205. 

: 208.234. ■ 

NItisara (see under ' Kamandaklya- 
niiisSraalso), 5, 6, 8. 
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Kiti&stra, meaning of 8. 

Nitivak3^mrta» 19, 43, 47n, 50-51, 69, 
SS-Se. 105, 107-08, 110-113n, 119n, 
128n, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174, 179, 
203n. 217-18, 220n. 221, 232. 240. 
Nivartana, extent of 141n ; 'why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
, Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit- 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 
Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 54 7n, 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 
Nrsirhhapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-455. 

Kyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika I 
S2Sa, S37n. 843n. 847, S51n, 852n. 
NySyasutra 46n, 5S9n, 

Oaths, special, how taken 360 ; speciali 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian) 344n. 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages ecc, 150-151 ; 
forty wiiys of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people U4 ; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1, 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152; qualifications of o. of several 
departments H2 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years* service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak- 
ing bribes were deprived of wealth 
and banished 161 : ten principal, o, 
of the king 113 ; transfer of 152 ; 


very high salaries paid to high 152-* 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n, 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87 ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr, 213. 

Ordeals (see under *divya*); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365« 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 3.67 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363*; brief 
history of 361-362; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaladevL 
a Hatta queen, underwent the ord^ 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity iu the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in Paucavim^ Brahmaca and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362 ; generaliy 
end in immediate decision 358 ; 
generally to be administered , to! . 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be adrni^* 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi-i 
graphic records 376-77 ; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n ; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365; of balance, fire, poison and, 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panes and in charges' of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dharma described 375 ; of fire, des- 
cribed 370-71, 376n ; of koa, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365 ; of ko&, described 373- 
74 ; of pbala 375 ; of poison, des- 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 : of tandula 374 ; of taptamasa , 
374-75 of wat^, described 371-:7;i, 
376 ; of water and poison had gpne,^ 
out of vogue in flie a^e pi ; the 
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Smrticandrika* 371 ; persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds* traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons v;ho could 
undergo o. through deputies 366; pre- 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367; 
to be administered to mleccbas, un- 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkara are those customary among 
V them 366 ; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
• 377-78 ; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional with human nseans of proof 
: 305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
; of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 

587, 596; property of women in 771, 
777, 

Ortolan, author of ‘History of Homan 
Law*389n,441n. 1 

Othello 533. 

Outcast ( see under *patila‘ ) ; excluded i 
from inheritance cr partition 610- ; 
611 : sou of, excluded from share or i 
inheritance 611. 

Owreiship; arises, acc. to Gautama, in I 
; flvewaysmthecaseofallcastcsSl?, ; 
548; arises by birth in the case of ' 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand- ; 
sond 55:1-554; eight modes of acquir- i 
ing, acc. to Vasi^tha 317; exact ! 
definition of, is difiscuh 554 ; how ■ 
partition is a source of 549n ; U of ' 
various kinds 554 ; long possession ; 

' is not expressly mentioned as source : 
of o. in ancient works 317 ; mode of : 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse- 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitaksata 561 ; rca&ons for the 
i^iew that 0 . arises from partition 
* 553^553 special sources of o, among 


bribmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses- 
i Sion 554 ; whether understood frona 
ssstra alone 44 3-45 1 . 

I Oxen, how many were to be yoked to a 
I plough 150n. 

I 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person s com- 
plaint 263, 

‘ Padmavati lOS. 

j Pala, was equal to 320 mkU'kas 121. 

I Pala, dynasty of Ueagal, founded by 
I Gopala 30. 

• Palace, gate of, should face south I ; 
j bad dancing halls ISO; had seven 
; or eight storeys ISO: measurements 
I of, acc, to Brhatsahihita ISO ; 

, tion and extent of king's ISl ; should 
! be in the centre of the caoital 1. 

I 

Palaka, a king 390. 

’ Palibotbra (vide Pataliputra) 204, 
Pallava, dynasty in South India 3.1« 
i 69, 162 . 890. 

Fana. is ordinarily of copper 121 ; of 
SO or ICO raktikas 12l!i ; weight and 
value of 120ff. 

Paucasiddhantika 8S0, 805, SOS, 
Faficatantra 5, 8, 25, 73, 111, ICOn, 
101, 17ln, 178,0490. 

PaucavimsJa Brahmaua 301. 

Panchayats 280-231 . 

Pandavas, .^rmy of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the ilimsilaya 93'.). 
Paadita, supplanted piirchita in course 
of time 126. 

Pindu (see under Idirtarawtra ) 55, 
68,609. ■ 

Famni 19, 38n. 46n, 4Trt, 66, 88. 117n. 
I24n. a25n, 134, 14Cn, 14la, i44n. 
14Sn. 156. 1S3, 190, 330. 415, 434n, 
435, 464n. 4S7. 491n, 494n, 541. 544, . 
550n. 551. 555n; 5Sla. 660, 685n, . 
707. 722n. 726, 734, 7S4n, 762n, 
774n, 775n. 852n. 936. 

Fannalal, cm * Kumaun local cuiitoois;^ , 
675, 084, 

Parii^ra; author pf a tcprlt on astrology 

and asfaroaoaiy 906p, 
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Paras'ara, author on ArthaSstra 2. 
Para&ra» author of a work in' prose 
71 5n, 718, 

Parasaras, school of 2, 83, 233. 
Parasara, smrti of, 58, 124n, 185n, 211, 
432n. 646n, 668. 703n. 791, 869, 
V 892. 935, 942744 , 946--47. 949, 

952,956. 

Para&ra-Madhavlya, 38, 124n, lS5n, 
247, 258n, 259n. 260-61. 263-265n. 
270n, 275n. 277-78. 281. 282n, 283, 
2S4n, 2S5n. 286n. 2S7n, 292. 297-99, 
302, 303n.305n. 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n. 328. 331n. 336n, 337n. 341n, 
342n, 345n, 346n. 347n, 348n, 354n, 
355n. 357n. 358n, 366n, 367, 379n, 
3S0n, 383n, 385n. 386n, 387n. 410n, 
412n, 419n. 421. 424n. 426n, 429, 
431, 432n, 434n, 438n, 439n. 441n, 
442n, 443n, 449n. 451n, 455n, 456n, 

; 457n, 458n, 460n. 462n, 463n. 464n, 
463n, 466n, 468n, 472n.473n, 477n. 
478n, ^79n, 480n, 483n, 491n. 499a, 

. 501, S05n, 506n, 510n, 514n, 516n. 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n, 533n, 
539n. 540n, 545-46, 549. 551, 553n, 
556n, 580n. 581n. 582n. 585n, 586n, 
593n, 599. 607n. 609n. 620n, 621n, 
623n. 62Sn. 636n, 642. 709, 712. 
713n, 7l5n. 721n, 733n. 755n, 763a. 
769n, 772n. 777n, 779n, 780n, 782, 
783n, 790n. 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 
S56n, S62n, 867n, 870, 877, 884-85, 
927, 928n. 929, 939n. 943n, 944. ' 

ParasWa son ( same as saudra) 599. 

. Parasikas, custom of marrying one's 
own mother among 859n. 

I^araskara 791. 

Paraskara*grhyasQtra 828n, 856, 866, 
880. 

, Parasurama, enjoyed earth for , a long 
. time by conquest of six evil tenden- 
cies 53. 

Farasuramapratapa, a work, 46, 179, 
189n. 196, 215. 

Pai*giter, author of * Dynasties of the 
Kali age' 900^. 925n. 

1 'aribha^praka^ of Viramitfo- | 
daya) 840h. 865n, 872a, 873n. 8BX. | 


Parijata, a work, 581n. 589n, 625n, 656, 
660, 686, 784n ; different from 
Madanaparijata 581n« 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900, 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a— grahanikhyina of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition (see 'father*, ‘grandmother*, 

‘ mother *, ‘ son * ) ; chief matters to 
be discussed under, are foui^ 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 56Q-56i ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhaga criticiz- 
ed by Dayatattva 561 ; divergence 
of views about giving a share to un- ; 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother's right to a share at.. 

607- 608 ; grounds of exclusion ficdm 

608- 616 ; in certain cases allowed . , 
acc. to pataH^haga 607 ; in the sense - 
of mere severance of interest may 
take placd by mere unilater^ decla^>« 
tiott of one member 562 ; minority ,, 
of a coparcener was* no bar to 
573 ; mother's right to a share 

• at 605-606 ; no share allowed to \ 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 : 
of concealed property 635-637 ; Per 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619 ; provision for 
saihskarasof brothers 619; proposi- 
tions about 631; re-opening of; 
when allowed 634-636, 617, 618 ; -- 
right of absent coparcener to claim : 
634-635; role that all kons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
ate sons of different mothers 607; 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; . . safeguarding 
minor's share at a p, 573 ; ^n's'right 
to demand partition from father took , 
ages to evolve 563-5M ’; son's right s 
to partition encouraged from 
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gious seatimeats 571-72 ; son’s right 
to p. in father’s lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-365 ; three main 
times for, according to Mitaksara 
568-569 ; time for 363ff ; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 ; 
under Dayabhiga no p. can be claim- 
ed as long as fattier is alive 569. 
Partition Act (Indian) 5S6n, 
Partnership 466-470 ; ancient dharma- 
sutrasare silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466 ; IManu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacridcial priests to partners 
in 469 ; 4^3.U6cations of partners in 
467-468 ; rights of partners in 467- 
46S : shares of artisans in promts of 
p, 468, 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467a. 
jPiarvan days 73 7n, 

Pirvana jraddha 737, 

Passage (sec ‘ way ' ) 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

P^t, diametrically opposite views 
about 244, 

Pastures, superintendent of 149 ; pro- 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
499-500. 

Pataliputra, administration of, as des- 
cribed by Megasthencs lo3 ; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 130; Patafi« 
jali’s references to 133. 

PataSjali, author of Mahabhrlsya 46n, 
88, 124a. 125n, H4a, 133. 

Pathak, Prof. K, il. 924a. 

Patita (see under parcitio.n) ; being p. 

. entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no prayascitta was performed 
547n, 615 ; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n ; 615 ; son Of 
p. was excluded from partition or 
Inheritance and even inainteoanco 
611, 616-17 ; who was p. 61217 ; 
women, ev6Q if they performed no 
praya^itla, were not to be cast bn the 
streets, but were to be given main- 
i tenance 615, , 


Patnf, meaning of 707, 

Patriarchal family, father’s powers in 
563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 

dednition of 04 S. 

Paura-janapada 93-95, 

Penal Code (Indian), 300, 393, 473n, 
479n, 5120. 513, 5lSn. 323n, 529n, 
531n, 332n. 

People ( see under * subjects ’ } ; also 
spoken of collectively as Visna 25 ; 
calamities of, have graver conse, 
quences than those of the capital 233 ; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56 ; 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56, 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other- 
worldly consequences 351, 

Peshw*a’s Diaries 377, 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247« 
Physicians, punished with does for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149* 

Pigeons, employed to carry of&cial 
letters 149. 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
In ICalt for brahmanas 953 . 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307. 

Hsuna. author of a work on rijasaistra 
2, S3, 233. 

Pisunapulra, a writer 2. 

Pitamaha, smrti of 262-03, 265-06, 
269. 281-S2i 2S5. 288, 291. 296, 318, 
327, 362-65. 367, 369n, 372n, 373, 
379, S62.. 

Pitamahasiddhanta 889. 

Pitrgithas, from Matsyapurana 642. 
Plaint (see under 'pleadings’); con- 
tents of 293-294 ; faults in 299 ; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta* 
blc 299 ; rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p, at same 
time 298 ; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94 ; various 
^skrit worda 70^ 292 ; vm 
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down with all details when defendant owners 327 ; one who pleaded mere 
appeared 292, possession and no title was deemed 

Plato, approved of slavery unreserved- a thief 318 ; periods of adverse p. 
ly 15n; author of * Republic* 50; that gave rise to ownership acc. to 

author of *Laws* 114n, 244n; end of different writers 323 ; principal mode 

State was good life, acc. to 237* of transfer was delivery of .319; 

Plea, of former judgment how proved some texts prescribe for loss of 

301 . ownership short periods of 325-326 ; 

Pledge {Mhi); classification of, acc. to was nine points of law in ancient 

Narada and Brliaspati 428 ; duty of India 431, 

person who accepts a p. to take pro- Power, corrupts a man 114, 
per care 432-33; debtor is respon- Prabandhacintamani 198, 283. 

^ble for the loss of 432-433 ; general Prabhakara, a writer on Mxmamsi, 550; 
rule that a p, to be enjoyed carried j was called Guru 536n. 
no interest 430 ; if p. lost or deterio- | Prabhakaravardhana 63. 
rates without any fault of the j Pradestr, an of&cer 252. 
creditor, debtor to bear the loss Pradhan, Dr. , author of * Chronology 
432-33 ; person making a p. of the of Ancient India, * 925n: 
same thing to two different people Pradvivaka 272. 
was punished 432; subject of p. is Prajapati, smrti of 369n, 429, 495, 

lost if not redeemed within the period 571n, 586, 712, 738, 926. 
of grace 429; three rules of yajfia- Prajapati* story of 845, 
valkya about 428-29 ; wh^t is Prajnapanopinga, a Jain work 140n. 

sapratyaya p, 430, Praka&, a work 568n. 588n, 605n. ' ' 

Pliny 901. Prakir^a, meaning of, 251 meaning 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. of, acc. to Kautilya 258. 

Poisoned food and fire 84* Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 

Poisoning of kings, measures against Visnu, will uproot mlecchas and 
83. heretics at end of Kali, 925. 

Pollard, author of ‘Conscience and Piana, a hymn 75, 
liberty* 547n. | Pran Nath, Dr. 134n, 140n. 

Pollock 554, 555. j Pratibhu, see under 'surety’. 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on Pratijn5-yaugandhai5yana.aplay2i3n. 

the earth before an invasion 227. Pratima, a nataka 78. 277n, 

" Possession (see under 'title’) ; adverse Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to', in 
p. against minors and others 328 ; the 654-655. 

divergence of views about the rela- Pratyakalita 260. 
tlon of title to 317; exception to the Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
rule of loss of ownership, by long Svetaketu five questions 92.,. 

327 ; for three generations without Pravaradhyaya 686. 

break prevails over bare title 319; Pravaramafijari 692. 

ioag p. not mentioned in ancient Pravarasena, a Vikataka emperor who 

,vorks as a source of ownership 317 ; performed four AsVamedhas 70.’ / 

. meaning of tripurnsa p. 318 ; mean- PrSya&itta, for innrder dep^ded. on 
ing of long p. 320-321 ; must have caste of murderer and bf the murdiar- 
five characteristics In order to be ed 528 ; for woman raped, 632 ; for 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates adultery 946-^47. , ? ' . , 

is not necessarily adverse 326; of Priyascittatattva, 928. \ 

'one co-owner is ordinarily for all cb- praya&ittaviveka 94Sn, . . 

^ 133 '■ • '' 
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Pre-emption, right of, allowed in favour j 
oC brothers, sapindas, sagotras, j 
neighbours &c , 496. ; 

. Price, inadequacy of, how determined j 
■"493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among IG ; 
sacrificial 470a ; three kinds of 
sacrificial 469, 

, Primogeniture, in succession to lamin- 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous scaiti of learn- 
ing for study 50. ; 

Prisoners, act fret- on coronation bO, | 
Prisons Act (Indian) 403. 
private defence (see under * atatayin ) ; | 
right of, as to person and property ; 
51 7-1 S; right of, sliould not he > 
exezeised if there is time to report ; 
10 king’s ofticers 517, ‘ 

. Prize-fighting (see under '.•»iii;iwhvaya’). ’ 
Proof, circumstantial evidence as 350- 
357 ; conipatv'^tivt* strength of thr* 
several means of 506 ; divine mcuns J 
of, are ordeals 304 : divine moaui; ! 
wt, when employed 565" ,’r.‘i ; hmn:»n 
means of, are documents, sviinesscs ‘ 
and posiiiession 304 ; mean a of, art* 
either human or divine* 304 ; means 
of, appropriate to scvirral kinds of 
disputes ; of part of claim • 

may in some cases be held p, of whole I 
claim 34Sn ; rules abcui variation i 
between pleadings and p. 3 i 7-349. I 

Property, (see under ‘self acquired ’ 
property*, 'separate property'); ; 
ancestral p., explained 576 ; diverg- i 
ence of views as to concealment of : 
joint p. by one co-ov.ner being theft j 
036-637 ; impartible by its very , 
nature 385-590 . is of two kinds, ; 
movable and immovable 490 , 574 ; : 
is of three kinds, laud, nibandha and ^ 
movable 574-575; joint family p„ i 
v.bai is 576; may be joint family | 
‘or separate, 576 ; no distinction ■ 
between ancestral and separate under 1 
l>2yabbi.ga as to alienation 576 ; 
persons tnat acquire by birih an 
^terest in ancestral p, S76 ; rules 


about partition of joint p. concealed 
by cosharer 636*637 ; separate p« 
includes sell-acquisitions 576. 

Prostitutes, r. fifth caste acc. to Milak* 
saria 891 ; do not sever tie of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 801 ; rules 
about persioas visiting p, 481-^13:3, 

Province, admiaistration of, in a State 
141-J42 ; each p. kept a record of 
good and bad events 1.43 n ; Govortior 
of p. was called L'parika 141. 

Prtbi, adopted by Kuntibhoja 673. 

Prthu, levelled the earth 1S3 ; oath 
administerecl to 33 ; secured king- 
dom through vinaya 5Z ; Visau 
entered V. :S1. 

Prthvjrajn, Chohan hero 684n. 

Prihviraja Kasan, a work 684 q. 

Psalms 425n. 

Public roads, nuisances on 30S-509. 

Pilga, meaning of 2S1* 

Pulakeiia, a Calukya king 70. 

Funishmem (see * banishmen* 
‘brahmana*, ‘death’, ‘impalement'}; 
alternative p. of fines in lien of the 
cutting ofi of a limb for theft Ac, 
256; award of, depead<=.u on motive, 
.sf;.-:, nature of offence, time and place 
Ac. : banishment as 404; 

branding of several marks on fore- 
head as p. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of fliieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 ; by cutting 
off the limb wherewith a low raan , 
offended against a brahmana .389; 
by cutting ofi’ the tongue in the case 
of a sudra who abuses a brahmana or ' 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404 ; corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396; enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5, 522; 
exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxicationi, lunacy, mistake 
41 7i fear of p. keeps all beings under 
control 292; fine and corporal 
punhbnient was lo bo pronounced 
by the kSng on recommendation of 
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chief jyiifcicc 391; fines were the 
nrdinary p. for many offences in 
ancient India, 390; for accidental 
death none 528; for abetting a 
crime 529; for abuse and defama- 
tion was less for offenders of higher 
castes 395; for adultery 256-257; 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395 ; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401, 533, 535; 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508 ; 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc. 509 ; for incest 533-34 ; for 
judges taking bribes and for minis- 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
386; for making breaches in a | 
boundary 509 ; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other ; 
groups 489; for moneylenders : 
charging interest exceeding rates : 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash j 
drimng 528 ; for theft more severe ,| 
in the case of offenders of higher . 
castes 395; for unnatural offences 
534; for witchcraft 405-406; four 
methods of 391 ; fourteen places of, 
acc. to Brhaspati 396; imprisonment 
for life asp. 403; may be indicted 
on offenders of lowest castes by the 
persons offended 408 ; mild p. pres- 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
r.armavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of, is deterrant 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brahmana 
offender except shaving of head, 

' ' branding 396 ; of death not indicted j 
on brahmastas and women under | 
Bombay Eegulation If of 1827, 397 ; ' 
' of death prescribed * even for 
'brahmaaas by Kaijwyana and 
* Kautilya 398-99; of death pres- 
cribed for certain offences 400- 
401 : one purpose of, was reform and 
redemption of offender 390 : proper 
p. for a braiunai^ offender ' 397 ; 
purposes saented by p. for crimes 


388-90 ; rigour of p.’ lessened ‘ by 
Yajnavalkya and later snsrtis .390 ; . 
severity of, depended' on caste also 
395 ; shaving of the head as p. 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be. inflicted 
396 ; that could be awarded by ' 
inferior tribunals 391 ; whipping as 
p. 403-<404 ; women! were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 ; women, 
were to undergo exbissipn of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Pupil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru's wife in Kali age 953-54. 
Parana, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Parana 10. 

Farinas, are rich in Dharmasastra 
material 871 ; are authoritative for 
ail people 853 ; conflict between 
smrtis and Putinas 871-873 ; pro- 
cedure of coronation in 72; etate 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be' 
sudras 40 ; wax eloquent over the 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137 ; 
dharma which is declared in , is misra 
873 ; several p. must have been known 
871. , • . ■ 

Piiranas, passages of historical impor- 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser ; buying from one not the , 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of.- to 
closely examine the thing to be pur- 
chased 492 ; from one not the owner 
is liable to be punished if he purchases 
in secret 460 ; gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if ' 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 ; 
has. in order to escape punishmedt, !:,,. 
to produce vendor or prove purchase ’ 

I in open market 463 ; liability ofi'ff 
j he does not take delivery affec piitt 
. ' ' chase *490i 492 ; “ cmy tesiifr' fr^^ 

\ purch^ vdtbln a < certain time 490^ 

! 491 » period allowed to pi- jCoWamtsl-' 

j ■ nation of thing bought: 492. , • 

' Purohita Msalled of kib^oni , 

■ 117-18 ^ 'included" 
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b;i|rsome wrtiecb 119; had full juris- 
diction over penances 119: made 
.. the king ready for battle 1X8 ; most 
.emin^t of the high functionaries of 
. " the king 113 ; must know ritual of 
‘five 'kinds 119; qualifications of 
117*1$; saihvatsara took over some 
' of the functions of 126 ; to be con- 
■ ’suited by king after ministers were 
. “consulted 110, 119 ; to be distingui- 
shed from rtvij 118 ; waning of the 
. importance of 126 ; was expected to 
remove calamities, divine and human 
.119'; was often hereditary 119. 

: r'uru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayati 42, 44. 

Potiitavas 53^.845, 

(baUiff), duties and qualifica- 
r tion$of27S. 

Furusakara (human effort), and daiva 
\. (fate) 168*169; is superior, acc. to 
, , ildatsyapurana 1 70, 

Furusirtha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 
Fsrosarthas; aHha is the chief among 
. three p. acc. to Kautilya 241; 
dharma is the highest among three 
and kSma the lowest 9 ; three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239. 

Ffirvamimamsa (see under * Jaimini *) 
38. 605, 637, 695, 864, 

Puskarasad! 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vat^a, was governor of 
Suxas^ra under Candragupta Maurya 
11 ?/ 

Pusyamitra 3'J, llG; founder of Suhga 
; empire 39 ; killed his, master ^had^ 
u - atha, last Maurya king 86 ; perfor- 
Asvamedhas 70. . 

V . 

- 6s6n.. . .. ^ 

'putri- 

■'■-CvJfem':) . 

d^finitioo of 
. • ^7, .6^7; divided property; with 


. father and takes latter’« wealth 642, 
659; recognized, in modern times 
only among Nambudris in Malabar 
657. 659; said to. be equal to.tbe 
aurasa son 657 ; traces o£, found 
even in Rgvuda 657*58. 

Queen, qualities of principal SO. - 

Queens, of v anquished kings. had toper* 
form the duties of maids at the 
time of emperor’s coronation 69. 

Kagfaavan, Dr. V, 252n. 

Kaghu, Kings of the family of, became 
munis in old age 101. 

Raghunandana, 246, 322, 378n, 544, 
668, 701. 718, 735. 799, 91 On, 911. 

Kaghuvamsa, 8, 17, 28, 41, 44, 49n, 
52. 56. 63 . 78, 82. 101, 112, 133, 
187. 223n, 230. 269, 407, 896, 

Rainfall, amounts of, in the several >. 
provinces of India, acc. to Kautilya 
147. 

Rijadharma 1*241 ; discussed in 
works from ancient times 1 ^ energetic 
undertaking said by B^haspaii to be 
the root of 169 ; literature on, is 
extensive 13 ; proximate ends of 238* 
239 ; purpose of the study of 236* 

‘ 237; said to be the root of all 

dharmas 3 ; ultimate goal of 238 ; 

liajadharmakanda 13, 23n, 28, 42, 610, 
75n, 125n. VcO, 17Sa, 179, 181, 

I 191n, 228, 234 , 277n. 949. 
i Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43. 72, 
74. 76n. 77n. 79*81n, 82, 107, 118, 
non, 179, I83n, 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37*39. 63. 

Kaianitipraka& (partofyiramitrodaya) 
13, ISn, 25, 3S-39. 43-44, 4S. 59-60, 
66, 71*74 . 76n, 79*Sla, 82-83 , 99. 
10|, 107, ns, 120, 125h, X32a, 160, 
1635, 170, 178, 181,191-93, 311*217, 

' 224, 327, 328. 230, 234, 243 ; 873a. 

Rajaaitiratnakara 13. 35, '39, 70. Od* 
|[07; 118, 166 , 187a.: i^a; ®0i. S|71ar 
2'Wc. 377n, 278, 

Baja Rao, Mr. M. S7?n. 

Saja»$aa, in^iiadcra «ec. to 

A;«Si»ju^puys.^.Sl^tfjMrva 3, 
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56; expdtznders of, acc« to Kautilya 
Z; expounders of, acc. Nitipraka- 
S!ka 4, j 

Raiasekbara, author of Kavyamlmsimsa . 
47«, 67, 136. 

Rajasuya 64 , n 1 , 962 ; Abhisecaniya 
, h the principal rite in 73 ; istt called 
Avesti therein can be performed only ; 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by | 
emperors 70. 

Rajatarahgin? 31. 40, SO, 100, 113, 115, 
130. I63-6-I, 184, ISSn, 198, 370. 
374. 393, 396n, 397,403. 457.484. 
48S.494, 817, 897, 924n. 934, 

Kajya, compared to the body with its 
various organs 18; elements of, 
generally said to be seven 17 ; mean- 
ing of 19-20 ; preservation of the 
• clom<mts of 17-18 ; relative import- 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several ; 
elements of, are complementary of ! 
each other 18. I 

Rajyavardbana, murdered by Sasahka 
31, 

fiaka (full moon) 388. 

RakiikS, weight of 121n. 

Kama, 42 : education of 49 ; ideal 
King 96 ; performed Asvamedha in | 
the company of a golden image of | 
Sfta S45-S46 : virtues of 62 ; was ; 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people's approi-al 29. 

Kamasastrin, famous judge at Peshwa's I 
court 386, 402n, 6S4n, 713. 

Kamayana 2, 6, 21, 34. 29, 37, 4J. 46, 
47n, 4y. 53n, 62, 71, . 77. 93-96, 105- . 

' 6, lOS. U9, 171, 177, 18(3. 190, 195. ! 

■ 203, 309s, 314, 243, $46. : 

Rnnade, author of 'Rise of the Maratba ; 

. /pQwerUOe. _ ; 

lUpe, punishment (or, differed acc, to ; 

'i^e of offender 532. 

Rapm ' Indian coins * IZin^ ; 

•*. ; 

e£ aStntey I32ff; | 
. . mpp^tiion i £ the pop^timoU33 ; j 
is most importnnr of the lOvea eld* 
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iuents ofa State 132 what coiistir 
tutes 136. 

Ratnavali, a drama 93 7. ‘ ' 

Ratnins, give the kingdom to the king 
29. 112; headman of village was 
one of 154 ; twelve r. enumerated 
111 - 112 . : ' 

Rattaraja, a Silara king 194, 

Ravana 52, 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter of the text 7, 867, 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts ; agriculturists and 
king's servants were not to be arrest- 
ed for. at certain times 440-41 ; 
creditor employing modes for r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni- 
ed* the debt would lose his cl^m 
and was liable to be fined 439; 
creditor could hold debtor in ' 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440 ; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by xruddng him 
work in the house of the creditor if 
of same or higher caste 440 ; iiom 
debtor of brahmaiia caste to be made 
by easy instalments 440 ; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
of 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as . debtor admitted lia- 
bility or not 441 ; priority among 
creditors as to, depended pn time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; afeven 
principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 43S-t^ ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained, against creditor ..who 
employed proper mode of, ho was 
liable to be fined 439-440^ ^ 

Registration Act (Indian) .‘514, 

432n. ” ' . 

Religious e£Qeacy (see ffndmr" '^doehice 

of spirittSea Benefit ■' '* * 

Religious rites, incompetency^ 'to 
form, ov^ias to bodily or • iosM « 
defects 608-609, -» . t *..* * ' » 


* 
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Reply of defeodaiat; faults of 302 ; four 
kiads of 300. 

Hepresentatives, of parties to suits, 
wbeo allowed 288 ; rules for payment 
of wages to r. 289; who is to 
appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 
RepnblicSf eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90 ; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
Sai^ha 90« 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all ^tras 52 ; necessity 
; for kings 53; why man must 
practise 55. 

Judioaia, (see 'plea of former 
, judgment* ) 300; how proved 332 ; 

' rule of constructive 306. 

Re-union 763-769 ; devolution of 
. estate after 767-769 ; who can enter 
. into 766. 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
• the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 

■ 

Rgv^da, 28-29, 32, 41. 58. 63-65 , 75n, 

, , ’ 77n, ,92H93, 104, 1X8, 124n. 125n, 
IZ7.13Z, 135, 1S3, 153, 179, 190 
; - aOOi 305, 212-13, 228-39, 244-45, 
276, 353, 359, 361, 388, 414-15, 
519, 534, 543 , 541 , 564-65 , 588, 612n , 
656, 657n, 658, 660, 679a, 689, 714, 
753n, 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886, 
SS7, 933; morals in 534. 

Kiktha, meaning of 543, 551n. 

Road, cess recovered by king’s ohicers 
X97; width oflSL 

. Romaka, an astronomical Biddbanta 
; 896. ... 

Roman Catholics,, harsh laws against 
.■:&47n, 

Rpjmapida> Idng of ABga 164. 

;\,iJpme'3S9a^^ ...... 

, 15 ^. 16 .; .. 


. Routes ; land r, superior, to. water r, 
225 ; to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under ’kingship ’ ), 

Rta, conception of 244-245. 

. Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 

a K^trapa, was elected ruler by the 
' people of Surastra 30,44; inscrip- 
tionof94. 105. 117,362,185,890; 

! repaired Sudarsana lake at great 
cost 60, 362; restored kings to their 
thrones 71 ; treasury of, overflowed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 ; 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89. 

Rudradhara 668. 

Rudr^kanda, commentator of Kiiadtra 
Gr.692. 

Rule; acting contrary to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose re»« 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers; grades of 63 ; mentality of 
foreign 102; women as 40. 

Russell on * crimes * 432n. 

t 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimtnrs 
sutras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 143tt, 471,. 
315n, 527n, 550n, 556, 637tJ, 655, 
676n, 677n, 6SC, 69 5n, 704n, 705, 
j 719. 725n. 73ln. 770n, 828. 832u, 
835-37, 841, 849. S51o, 864, 870, 
i 905n. 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice'), 276- 
277 ; three kinds of 278n. 

Sabhaparva 2, 42, 46, 50, 53n, 31, 
56n, 59. 61, 67-68, 78. 106, 108, • 

311-12, 127, 135, 152. 154. 162,168. 
172, 179. 200, 206, 232. 330; 542a, 
889,937, 955n, 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 373 ; at least 
three 10 be appointed to associate 
'vith the chief justice 273 : duty of. 
to bring round the king to the path 
of right 274: must be preferably 
brahmans 273 ; qualifications of 
273 ; were to be distioguishod from 
learned brahmanas who attended 
.court and tendered advice 274 ; were 
' fined if they , decided through parti* 
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alily, gr^*ed or ff?at 3S5 ; who wert 
not to be appointed as 273-274, 
Sacbau« Dr, (tran^ated Albersni’s 
v;ork) 166, 376n. 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282 , 289- 
90, 605 d, 733n, 8S6n. 887, 922, 934, 
Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali 
945-46, 961. 

Sadacara ( see under ^ custom * ) 825£f ; 

meaning of, acc, to Manu 827, S56. 
Sidhyapila (see under Purusa), 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889 ; 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
359n: transgression of dharma among 
ancient SS9. 

Sahadeta 69, 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530 ; 
definition of, 525 : distinguished 
from theft 525 ; four kinds of 525 ; 
heavier punishments for 525; king \ 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
iududed under 526. 

Sahasa (meaning 'fine'); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526. 
Sahodha, son. definition of 64S; 
becomes the son of his mother’s 
husband 660. 
t-iahvadrikbancla 138, 929. 

f r ^ ^ f ». 

Saisunaga dynasty, see Sisunaka. 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
(iupta king ) SO. 

Sakala, smrti of 664 , 679 , 683. 
iiakta works prescribed wine as offer- 
ing in worship 966, 

Saktxfi, doctrine of three 171; relative 
strength of 171 ; theory of, in rela- 
tion to theory of mandalas 222. 
,»akuly<*, meaning of 746-47. 

Sakuntala 37, 52, 54, 63, 243. 
iakya';, (see under Bauddhas); bus!- 
nesfc of .State how carried among 
90 ; capUtil ot was Kapilavastn 90 ; 
openlv declared \“<:?da to bo unantlio-. 
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rlta live and langhi doctrines oppos/ 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kautilya 120, 125 ; of 
officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n, 495n. 

Sale, (see under ‘pre-emption’, 
’purchaser* ) ; by one who is not the 
owner 462-465 ; by one who iS not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 : 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells.trees, houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493 , 495; 
liability of vendor if he does nbt 
deliver property after 490 ; periods 
for rescission allowed in s. of various 
things 491 ; procedure as to s. of 
land 496-497; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities pi 
gifts 497, 567; what becomes of 
earnest if s,:goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491 ; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic La\v 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on 'Juris-, 
prudence* 238, 319n, .320n, 547, 
554. 

Salt ; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac- 
tured privately 196. 

. Salva, besieged Dvarafca 208, 214. 

Salya204, 

Salyaparva 58, 79. I12n, 210. 214, 
896n. 904. 90Sn. 909, 911-12, 915,, 
918. 

Sama (an upaya) ; is of five kinds 174. 

Samahartr, duties of ^131, 143, , 2.53, 

, 276, 

1 Samahvaya 540-41 ; rules, of to 

j be applied to 540. 

' Sarnanodakas 732-753 : liraita of, 

i . heirs 753. 

I Samatata, a country 68. 

I Samaveda 76^ 77o, 
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Simavldhisa BraLhmana 66, 76. 
Samayapraia^b, part of Viramiirodaya, 
9^8n, 930. 

SEmayamayukba 930, 944tt 949, 964. 
Sambandka^tU-a 878. 
Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 
Sambara, as a writer on Hajasastra in 
Saatiparva 2. 

Sambbaji-raje-caritra, a work 81n, 
Sambbala, village, where Kalkin will 
beborn^923. 

SambbusTa-samatthana ( partnership } 
;; 466^470. 

Samiij, nieaaing of 63. 

. Saxb^ga (association) ; with sinner 
: wito of nine kinds 614, 944. 
Sathsiktiya, mantras 75. 
Saihskarakaustnbha 669 , 673,678-80, 
68311, 688-89, 695, 697, 877. 955. 
Saibskarapraka^ 771. 

Sam^rasira 873n. 

^ifu^vya, mantras 75. 

Samudragnpla 44,68-69, 71, 89, 108, 
.115, 213 I accomplishments of 49. 
Saihvarta, smrtiof 264, 277, 312. 313 k. 
947, 951, 965. 

Saiix^tsata (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters ].?6. 
Sashytd-vyatikraTna 486-489, 

Ssmdar 326n. 

&]idhi (treaty); different kinds of 
224; with whom should be made 
' 225 : with whom should not be made 
' 225. 

Sandrakoitos 204. 

Sahgha, four qualities of the wise lea- 
der of 88 ; gambling causes dissen- 
sions among members of 233 ; in- 
‘ Clud^^ the Vahika country brah- 
manas, ksatriyas and others 88 ; king 
whs allowed to take away wealth ot 
heretical 188 ; of LiCchivikas, Vrji- 
kBS. and others 89 ; of Vrkas, Tri- 
/garias; l^udheyas, Parsus 88; two 
kinds of, known to Panini SS. 
Sahgraba, a Wk, 309, kl, 379n, 435, 
548n, 563, 572, 63Sn. 629n, S72, 928. 
Bahgrahana 531-535; of three kinds. 
531 ; pnu!s1im<mt for,, varied acc. to 


. caste and other circumstances 535. 
Sankara ( see * saihsarga ’ ) . 

Sankara, author of Bhasya on VedinUi- 
sutraand several CJpanisads 46n,227. 
669n. 719, 833n, 888, 964n, 96Stt, 

Sahkarabhatia, author of Dvaitanir- 

naya 878. 

/ * 

Sahkaravarman, king of Kashmir, piun* 
dered 64 temples under prete.>tt of 
supervision XSSn. 

Sahkba 101. 160, 209-10, 277, 316, 
320, 338a, 395, 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69, 581, 592, 598, 620n. 702, 723, 
^ 771, 776n, 960. 

Sahkha-Likbita 44, 45. 59, 125, 137. 
165n, 175, 242-43, 246. 332,346. 
354, 355n, 358, 366, 371a. 372, 389, 
393, 39Sn, 403-4, 469, 504, 509, 536. 
568n. 569, 572, 586, 598, 610n, 625. 
640, 641, 642n, 644, 651, 759n. 763. 
790, 803n. 932n. 

Sahkha-Likhita-dUarmasutra, special* 
^ ly studied by Vajasaneyins 853, 
Saukhayana Brahmana 600n, 905. . 
Sinkhayana-grbya-sfitra 922. 
Sahkhiyana-drauta-siltra 88 7n. 

Sahkhya 169, 

Sannidhatr. dutie^; of 143. 

Sannyasa, whether forbidden in Kali 
960-61. 

Sannyasin, see under Yati 
Santa, adopted by r4omapSda 675 

t 

Santann. younger brother of Devitpi 
became king 41 . 164 , 609. 

Sanfitiya, mantras IS, 

Santiparva, 2-6. S, 10. 12, 13n; 17n> 
ISn, 21-28, 30-31, 33-34, 37. 40, 
44-43, 48, son. 31. 53n. 36-39. 61 b. 
02, 67-63. 70-71, 78-79, 87. 101, 
105-107, US, 127, 121. 138. 141-12, 
150-51, 167-08, 173, 175. 179-81, 
185-86, 189-90, 199, 202. 203, ;;07, 
,109, 211, 215-16, 22! ft, 22,1, 2.’Vn, 
.239. 244-45 , 273n, 353. 339. 392n, 
399. 400n. 404n. 521, 324 , 609n, 
614, 861a, 873. 885, 890-92. 913, 
937. 943, 952, 955. . 
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gftpathas (special oaths) ; exaployed is 
disputes of small value 353 : take 
time for deeislos 358. 

Sapinda, aco. to Dayabhaga 741-43, 

747 ; two measings of. 733-736. 
Sapiiidas, are of two kinds, and 

bhimmgoira acc. to Mitaksara 732. 
Sapindikarana, a sraddba 737. 

Saradacharas Mitra, Mr. Justice 55d, 

560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods,, was sent 
bylndra to End out treasures of 
Paoisl27. 

Saras^tivilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72, 184, 200, 219n, 220a, 221, 

223 , 24311, 258, 263 , 264a, 265a. 

' 272a, 273, 276n-278. 281a, 282n, 283. 
2S5a, 2$6a, 297n, 300n, 302n, 303a, 
310, 312, 318a, 321, 326, 332, 342a, 
352n. 3SS, 367a, 382n. 393a. 413a, 
4l9n, 423a. 429n-32n. 434n, 441a, 
451, 435a, 464n. 472n-74a. 476a, 
477n. 479n. 485n, 489n, 492a, 493, 
494a, 5i2n, 525n, 540n, 545, 549 b, 
551, 553a, S54a, 562, 563n, 6i0a, 
612, 636n, 63$n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 76ln, 774n, 778n, 

Sardesai. Mr, G. S., editor of *Selec- 
tions from Peshwa's Daftar * 400, 
Sariraka-bhasya of Safikara 725, 731a. 
Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of j 
•Hindu Law* and of a work on 
•Adoption* 441a, 662, 664n, 690a. 
Sarkar, Mr. Himansu Bhushan 641n, 

; 934a. , i 

Barkar, Mr, Kishori Lai on ‘Mimarh^- : 

rules* 640, 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, Prof. B, K, 20, 94. 

Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, j 
on inheritance 744n, 757n, 758n, ; 
760 - 61 , 

Sarvajua-r^arayana, commentator of ; 

Maftusmni I50n, 788n,7S9* 

Sasanka 31. ' ' * 

Sastra; in case of condict o£ s, with * 
rational or equitable rule, the latt^ ' 
prevails 9, * • ’*' ' 

184 


im 

Sastradlpika, a work of i^rthae^thf 
657a, 828a, S31n, 836n. 844a; 85po. 
852a, 853'.' , 

Sataghnf 213. , , - , 

Satapat^ Brihm^a 21, .26« 

. 65-66, 111-12,153, ISP. ..4li?Tl6, 
527a, 565. 6i3, 641, 845, 87.7.r'886a, 
887-88, 907n, ,964, . .. . / 

Satatapa 14Sa. • v 

Sat-trixh&a-mata 4870,- 882a. 

Sattia, sacrifice extendiag over' 16ag 
periods to be performed by bwli- 
maMs 938. ^ ! 

Satru ( enemlcal kiag ), kiads of 219, 
Satmghna 203. 

Satyahkara 435. ' 

Sat 3 ra^dha, ^autasutra pf 28,. 27fiti| 
653*0. 655, 686, 941n. , . 

Saudayika. a class of stridhaaa 775 a 
comprehensive - term for aevei^ . 
kinds of stridjiana 778 ; definition of 
778* 

Saudra (son of a brahm^a from' ^ 
&dia wife) ; is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599, 
646, 648, 656; styled Para&va also 
648. 656. 

Saunaka, sxxuli of 183, 599,614, <555, 
656n. 664. 668, 675-676, 682‘-83, 
687,689,926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Sauparna, a hymn 229. 

SauptlkaparVa 168, 206, 209, 232* 
Sautramanx. an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 2$ ; 
offering of wine cups in 865,: 940, 964* 
Sauvira, king of, was killed by his 
queen 85 

Sayaaa 65, 66n, 229, 361* 770, 886a. 
Schools, of Hindu Laxv 878, 887n. 
Schrader, Otto 924n, 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedic Aryans 
933 ; made undrinkable by brahmaaas 
937, 

Sea voyage, forbidden 4® ^Kali 6.10a| 
933-38 ; propositions about 937, 
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Selections fronx Peshwa's Paftar. ( sec 
' 1 ^ 46i2n, 405n, 713. 

ISeif-acquired property 639-640 ; dif- 
ferent kinds of 579-581 ; of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father’s s, p , acc. to strict theory of 
Mitak^ra 639 ; son has no power to 
ptev^t father from dealing with 
latter’s s. p. 639 ; Vi^ndharnaasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
V PVW639* 

Ptiya Kath 387, 441n, 427n, 
■■■'•497a^ ■ 

;S^rt« 91. 

Sea-Gupta, Prof; P. C. 903-4. 
Separate property, (see under ’gains of 
leaming\ ‘self-acquired property') ; 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 
of. .577 : recognition of vidyadhana 
: ; as. p^, was the first inroad on the 
, , conception; that all property belong* 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
^ of. the concept of 578. 

@ery^|s, ancient dharmasatras men- 
. Upn ppiy two kinds of 482; dift'erence 
^ bt4fWoen ^aves and s, 484 ; four 
kinds of. besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
iaciilcated on 160 ; qualifications of 
State servants 15^160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 : with a 
maiden of same caste with her con- 
sent. was not punishable as a crime 
but "the male had to marry her 535 ; 
with certain women was held to be 
' incest .533 ; \vith a concubine kept 
by another was punishable 535. 
Sh^espeare 295, 533, 

Sham Sastri, Dr. S5n, 102, 140a, 343a, 
8Hn. 

Ships; duties of superintendent of 148. 
Shiva-chatrapati-mahara ja-cari tra, a 
work 81a. 

Shi^ji, coronation of SI ; had acouncU 
* of eight ministers 106 ; ruling of, 
in a dispute 285 ; supposed to be 

^‘fiarWhger of'kal]^ 926, 


S hi\’ara ja— ra jyabhi seka-rkalpatar u a 
work .81. 

Siddhapta-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 

Slddhintasiromani of Bhaskai^carya 
I22n. 

Siddharaja, king of Anhilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and tlien remitted it 198. 

Sliaditya, a king 70. 

SUappadikiram, a Tamil work 407. 

Silparatna, a work lS2n. 

Silptnyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460 . 

Silver, value of. in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under ’samsarga'}; diver- 
gence of views as to what was grave 
$. 612-614 ; is nof committed 

through fear of punishment or of 
Yama or of public opiniott 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 6X3 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Sisghaim. a Yidava king of Devagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; b^ame 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed prayascitta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 

Sirkar. Dr. D, C. 378, 

Siromanibhattacirya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, iare not authori- 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844 ; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843... 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavaharamayukfaa 748-749 ; 
position of, as heir 728 ; position of, 
under modern legislation 749; un- 
married s, entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 629-620, 
749. 

Sisunaka dynasty 899. 

Sisupalavadha 3I3a. 

Sisya. defined 482 ; duties of a Yedic 
483, 



lOrdieal of undcfrgoae by 364. 
Siva swallowed Halahala poison 3'72n. 
Sivaskandavarman, a' Pallava king 69. 
Skanda and Vi&kha; story of 905n, 
Skandagnpta, commander of elephant 
section tinder Emperor Harsa 86» 
115. 

Skandapurana 234, 801, 

Skanda^sthi 911. 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484 ; 
master entitled to claim back s. 
leaving him and going to another 485 : 
master liable to be punished for 
selling a female slave unwilling to 
' leave him 485; population of, in 
asicient Greek cities 15a; who could 
.. not be made 485. 

Snurtakila, meaning of 321 , 970. I 
Smrticahdrlka 7, 119, i20n,, 
i36n,243.244n, 247n, 251n. 258n. j 
2S9a, 260^264, 265n, 270n,- 274n, 
275, 276n, 277, 278n, 280-82, 285n, 
286n, 287-88; 291, 295-299n, 300n, 
301, 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318a, 321, 323n, 3a6n, 327, 331, 
332n, 334 ; 336-338a,. 341n, "342n, 
343n, 346h, 347, 348n, 349n, 350, 
351a, 352, 354n, 357n, 358, 363n, 
364tt, 3e7n, STln, 375, 379a, 380. 
382tt, 383n, 384, SSOn, 387n, 391n, 
393n,394, 395n, 396, 398n, 409n, 
411, 413n, 417n. 419n, 421n, 424n, 
426a, 439a, 430-434n,* 436-37, 439a, 
440, 442n, 444-447n, 451a, 452a, 

* 455a, 460n, -462-465, 4e8n, 469, 

47in-474a, 476^85n, 487-489a, 

. 491a,, 492a, 4O8n-i50Xn, 503, 

365a-il5a. S17n-18, '520n, 521 b, 
524, SaSa, 526a, 529, 531, 532 b, 
S338,‘536b, 538iB. 545,.548niS49a, 
SiOa, 5S^rS54iii 556a, 563ai, 570a, 
575a; 580a<^5$2n, '585h, 586, 
589, 590aVS93i395ai 
607ay609ni 6I0B, 6i9B^63ia;-623a-^ 
626n, 638. 629 , ‘631a,' ^2n. 634n, 
635, 637n-639n-,' 659, ' 664 b, 678a, 
691, 703. 706, 707r 769a, 7i0a; 712, 
714 -' 15 , 72P^22. 726-37* 731,- *733, 


750n, 766. 768, 772. 775,"777ai.79‘- 
781, 783n. 786h-78S, 7906, 792a, 
793, soon, 804n, 805, 815, 85 Sb., 
859n, 860n, 86ln, 862, 863n, 86411,: 
867a, 868n, 869a, 870, 871n,*87i3av 
874. 876, ’884^51 928. 929,' '956 b, 
970b. . 

Smrtikaustubha, 930, 938, 941 b«949v 
951.953,954,957, 95^^ 960a,; 964. 

‘ 966. , 

Snaftimabarnava 58la. 

Smrtis; all s. were deemed ito fombtt« 
£stra 870; authors of ,• beliet«id‘iB 
a golden age ia the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed amOBg^^them'’ 
selves 866 ; authoritativeness:.d£^82S- 
830, 839-40; autbotitativeaess . of, 
depends on purpblse they sierve vis. 
whether they are coacera^'^tb 
dharma ot mokfta 839-841; ce£t& 
s. specially authoritative In . c&faia 
yagas 868; condict am6ogM283p863r 
66 ; eondict o{: smrtis and i^Puraisas 
871-873; conflict of s. and V^^io 
teats 832-834; conflict Of s^ '^sad 
customs 849-850, ; 874r-75 ; conflict*, 
ing s. to be assigned their apptp* 
priate scope 443; contents .•cif; di- 
vided into flve categoriear, 840:.^direct 
conflict among, ; is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is ogMsa 
443; embody practices currentila 
their days 874-75. - 878-879; endea- 
voured, to reach the ideal of fhe'-noie 
of law 398; on same subject m^st 
be harmonised as far f.as,, posable 
443 reasoaiag should he .takmt into, 
consideration ia interpreting, 

370 ; najee af iate.rpretatioaj; 

'When in apparent coaflict witfc Yeda 
834,.^ 870; three ; views aboat:S..h«* 
ittg based pa rVeda 8.29^30 i whisa 
visible purpo^ \caa bes» foPhdrfO^^ 
VediC:ba8is.03f;Spi¥it^^^^^ 
to bs'lnfcarreii 835-^®. 7.',. '. ■ » 

Sxn^timuktiphala 'v856ai ;:859n, :861m, 

868 &, 8W>«72n, 

, ■.'.83Oi'i9#J^'90(JI»V’’TV 
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Sprtia^grabai (sounder *Sang£aba*) 
^54S/S49J555/628n, 639^ 705, 726, 

S«^irattia :S58a, 

, ; „„ 

Srortivive^g a work of Medhaiitbi 828, 
”g30a. 831. 840n. 

Smrtyarthasara 928, 945n. 

always, to*'cariy a' jaf’of 

$6dtf contract, theory of 31, 34, ‘ * 
Socrates 50, 52. * :i; ^ . . , : : - v;: 
SoMifi«e;(seo •hsoops:*),. charac- 
5 ^ttiiaticeiof .§€ of* 

duty of, tp £gbt^od die 
- :in*.b^tifi:jrather .than- rn^i away 2X1 ; 
-tilifcaing:. ;tceachery. ...go. to 

/:Heairen‘if. th.ey fall in battle *5$,:2U; 
:reward«-prpmis<»iyto..: s. by tho.jcotf^^ 
irtiaaaSer-i;fi?cMef.i^2 5 r.^ 

I -ritoa tettio ?yece-:deemed to . gp; to 
r:H«l]b2il are. waited 

\ ;by: divine; io .heaven 

;.. 48 ;:lHla« 2 »ls::fQr:de^ disputes 
.: 

SOttsadeva. .author pf. ■ Kttivakyamrta 
Sbtadkara 250.'. 

‘8ibar«;(eeeeBdeH:.*aerm illegitimate') ; < 
T^^fbandOiied by parents belongs to 
.'racgste of brings him up 645t! ; ] 

.".twSief that - tboee * -who bad no s did ; 


acc. to Ap, 5d5, 622.:. giving- speeiat 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; basan absolute 
right to partition under Mitak^ra 
during father’s lifetime even . against 
.father's wish 56.9-570 ^ 626 ; .has no 
right to partition in father's lifetime 
acc. to bayahhaga 569 ; history of 
the practice to give a .larger share, to 
eldest s, 566-67; krtrims sV recog.’ 
**hi5edjn times in Mithila 657 ; 

ksietfaja si cpndemned'by ^Spasta’mba 
649’; importance^ of ‘641-645 male 
descendants of ’ s. and himself confer 
. "greatest' * spirUual benefit 4 43 ; ' not 
liable for ]m'sappropriatiqn ' by,'father 
‘ or loss of deposit xnade to fatherj4|6p; 
of a brahmana from a »ldra* wife got 
I a shat:e. of bis. father's property oPS ; 
of .a bSbma^a from a vaxsyi or 
k^triya’ wife not allpwed to 
‘ 'inland donated. to a brahmana 586- 
'87^ 598.; paunarbhava s. nd^t' iahc ; 
.invited at arSddha 649.;' . 

'.served by a 641 ; ‘ rights of a post* 
humous s.. after, a partition takes 
place before his birth 595r597’ ; rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-6.27. 

Son, secular benefits derived from 64.?; 
seniority among sons 626.- 627 , 
seniority among twins 626 ; some 
works like the Smrticandrika iay. that 


■'• net go -to. heavenly worlds 7I0n; by 
^ 'the birth ’of the eldest s. a man be- 
. Otttoes free from debt owed to pitrs 
-'43b-624, 736. 

Sob; can perforznrparva!to.and ekoddista 
t 'seiddhas Of father- 737; different 
. ways of giving a special share to 

- <«ideet - 624»^5‘; - -ddekt -s#, special 
-iflgli^olr recognised oven iB-modern 

- limes in eertoia cases- 624, 631; 
>elifest ’S; was giveB-idI wealth in 
..iredio times In some leases 565-566* 

622; extravagant pralle of son, 
grandson, great-grandson 642 ; giv* 


uuloma.znarriages are not .in wgiae 
and so it is unnecessary to spj^k 
ahottt.s. of sucham|(tria|^599 i .was « 
supposed to save, the father fcom the 
[ . Hell called jfisi 642. 

S^s, clarification into four of 
.several kinds of ,. ^9 ; epnfu^on 
; iisutohg:,ettnis about the ppsitlon |khd 
I . rights of sex^dary ^4-^* 6^6j52; 
definitions of . the ^ 12 or 13 kinds bf 
647-648; kinds ^ of, reep^ized in 
ancient works 643-644 .; long- itots 
of sQcondlary s*. due to par^x^ for 
divisions and &ub*divlsions M9; 


i ing major-past of ancestral estate to many S; were desired 642 emiy 

s. forbicfdsB by siatras kinds erf, recognised now throughout 




•India 657 i: other than aiirasa- and 
dattaka ferjbtdden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary , sons 653 ; secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; . 

. secondary s, except daitaka' novt 
obsolete f ; .si^rtis do not consider 
-secoadary s;: -equally 
V for- spirUnal purposes nq?* did th^yr. 
allow;^% ,s. . ± 0 ; be • lakem • at; satme 
A benefit derived 

"■from^s^p^dary ’^le of 

^seyerd kind? pf. ^4.5; twelve .k|nds .of; 
*4^5-fSfS; twenty kinds of, 

\'^naparya'64?A*"/ ' * ■.‘■‘“■^.7?.. - 

Spyeref^;7(?ee tinder ;tipg*) j 'tlirie-' 
fold actiyides oi 987 . " ..77 . 

Sp^.; 1287131'; ^d^uisesV;!'* , .U9 ; 

■ 'bfiplqyeji ] ’’by" ' jnyading ‘ ] ting .to 

■ ^courage" ’bis enemy’s stibjects "to 

'.become' ‘di^^ecf^"* ; ‘ 'employed 

by samahartr Jtb‘ protect subjects. 

■ 'agaitt8t^;ol5cCTs' taking •“bribe's' ‘ 253-; ' 
five sadist^ i(gixiups) of •=129-130 ; 
iof detecting young incixnedrtd ’ 
Jobbery and adultery 2S4; for report- 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high ofiicers I'SO-iSl ; 
$^eral s, to be sent on same mission 
^tbdut their knowing each other 
130;' to report- about rumours and 

• iHscontent among people 130 ; were 
said to be king’s eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sriddha, (see under . ’ ekodd4ta,’ 
'parva]»' and ^sapindand’ ) ; clothes 
anddrnamehtswori by father, his \ 
bed and vehicle were to be donated 
v|0. brahmana invited at father’s 587 : 

. .peering , of desk At- 945746; order of 
, thqse ,who’ arc tp. perform s, 739 ; 
pind^^are ofier;ed by - three ^male 
.dei^ehdanta.of. a .man^ ^ Uz 

leyij^.pn Kashmir^ s. 

' ^at Gaya. 198. .‘I.*: .... 

Sraddl:»tat^a;737nj:;.864n'. . 

Sr.Sddhayivefca. 7394: - • ' 

SravastilOP/': 

( i»ee^ua^er ' 'cht’iib'raMbn?'^- i 

■»gaiWi‘);:*vr..; '^7 I 


jTMfeK im 

Sri; hymn 10-77. - - - : , . ’ '* 

Sridhara, commentator of the. Bhaga- 
vata Purina 182n, 183 , 626tt, 873,. 
899. ■’ • ' 

Srikara.324, 582. 583n, 703. 721, -76^ 

f ' ' 

Srikrsna, author of Diyakramasahgi^ha 

544, 557;.568n,.586nr 781n,i.799; ; ' 

Sruti, rules of, were' Bometlmes 'set , 
aside, contradicted or abandoned 'by 
■ smrtiieits -dr’ popular sehtfmefltn^V 

Stare decisis , principle of 73 0. . . ^ . 

State, (see under ...’|'a|a;djiatinh* 

‘rajya’ ) : comprised;. : . ;jan.d ; 

.subdiyhip.ns .'•of ; dqsas ■.138**439 
departments of 113.;*. ; dep.e»d-s;ion 
w*fl:;»^er:110:;-..-diyided by .^uwaiarty ,; 
intp; four; divisions 143,;; plei»en^pfj| : 
depend 1%;. functipj^. Srf, 

in modern times 60 helped 
women ai^. cottage;, indnstr}^ 
how constituted -19 ; |o(^. ^^dmin^'” ' 
tration in ; 153.rX5.9. ; . , made igpOftt.;, 
^orts for rearing and ^ protection ; pf 
cattle 161 A. most de^able ‘ thing <fp^ 

. s,, is to crown a king 34 ojrganic . 
theory of 20 ; ownership of , over , 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all reUgions and 
to interfere with none 883; popular 
elected assemblies in 92 ; revenue 
and arnay, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 184 : seven elements 
of 17 ; superintendents of the dep^- 
ments of, to. .be appointed by . the 
. .king. 14 2; twenty-eight departments . 
of, mentioned by. :^utUya . .i42fif : 
was not an end in itself b.ut pnl^ ^a 
meaas._24I. 7 ..*,. . '■ 

States; -ends 'th^t ancieht-s.^^i^eed 
..before themselves’ -33 7*^241 i 4ntd^fi'ai ! 
aod ’esteenal troubles of • 

factored -^H.-and' linipiSS^ du^^n . 
imported salt 196 ; amderii natfph:?. ' ' 
have' two thoralitles 138 ; princi^ 

. tbiUrcBs ‘Of-'ifiOdme, -of ■ ■T9Q'*19l' r : 
prexitahte and''•ulli1!nabto^ ^ 
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Step-brotheTf includes, acc* to Vai' 
jayaaii, son of the same mother but 
of a diferent father. Ho. 

Ste]>motber. held not entitled to a 
share . vrhen she has only step sons 
who come to partition 6.06 ; not 
recognired as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724; 


married in ap approved form and 
ace. to species of s. 78d ; suceeseion 
to s. and unchastity 801. ^ 

Striparva 304, 873. 

Student, (see under *sisya'} either 
upaknrvana or naisthika 963. 
Suhandhtt, author of VIsavadatta 5S> 
Subdivisions, of State with the number 
of villages they contained 139* 


succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
sa^inda 734 . 

Stephens, author of 'History pi English 
Criminal Law» 255n, 343, 373, 390, 

,;','4;pSn..\ 

8;^ {theft} 319r524, 

. Sthinika^ an officer 143. 

Sthanvhfvara ( modern Tbanesar ), des> 
cription of 132. 

Stobhaka, a private informant 264 . 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

StrelmBOS. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of 'Hindu 

: 819, 930n. 

Strtdhana, (see ' ornaments *, ' saudi^ 
ylka \ ' yautaka*) 770-802 ; defini- 
of v^ous kinds of, insmrtis 
772*^777; definitions of, in com- 
mentaries 780-782 : devolution of, * 
acic. to I\at^yana 792; dominion | 

, f Over 7^-788 ; germs of the topic of, | 
in Vedk literature 770; husband’s j 
IKwefcver wfe’s ! 

contains the most, elaborate treat* 

* xncnt of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about ^attdayika 
784r785 ; succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti texts on succession to 789-792; 
suecesuon to, acc. to Biyabhaga 
798-300 ; succession to all kinds of, 
acc. to Miiaksara, except sulka and 
maiden’s property 794 ; succession 
to . maiden’s • s. 793 ; succession to, 
ace. to Smrticsndrika 795; sacces* 
Sion to, acc. to Vividacintama^i 795; 
"Soecessiott to, acc. to Vyavahara- 
mayfikha 798; succession to ^Ika 
?92*-7fe ; snccesston to, varies acc. 
as womsm is unmarried or martied^or 


I Subbadra, was tint a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to Kamariia 847. 

Subhakara, a king whose ii|U6en and 
daughter succeeded to the throne 40. 

Subjects, causes of impoveri^ment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199 ; require protection, 
against king*s officers, thieves, rc^al 
favourites and king's greed 58-59, ; 
what i$ pleasing to, eonetitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( amSdhi ]|^ allowed by 
KuUuka and others 429, 431. 

Subodhinl. com, PntheMltSk$ari 558tt t 
705n,73i, 733n; 750a, 757, 764©! 
774n, 793 , 815. 

Subrahraanyi texts 626-627. 

Sucaka, an officer who brings 
aparadhas to the kin^^’s notice 264. 

Sudar^na lake was repaired by Rudra*' 
daman in 2nd century A. t>. 60, 105 , 

Sudar^nacirya, commentator pf 
Apastamba*grbya 6740, 879. 

Sudas, son of Pijavana 32, 359 

Sudhauva, upadhyaya of Kama 6. 

Suddhitattva 7400, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage. 037 ; cannot 
adopt a son according to a fM 
writers 668; engaging stSdra at a 
cook in a brahmans household 958 ; 
expiation for perjury by a sudra to 
save s person from death sentence 
333; bad his tongue cut off, if ht 
abused a virtuous person of the 
three higher castes 5X3; kings in 
Kali age will be 40; provtsioa for 
'gueets ol &dra ettsta 60; to be 
pnnlihed with the cuittag * «f ttiat 



iimb vritb which he strips a person 
of the three higher castes 5X5, 
Siidratcamalakara. a work 893n. 
Sndyunma 53. | 

Sngandha, a notorious qoeen of 
Kashmir 40. , 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163. 

Suicide, when allowed . and did not 
lead to sin 939, 958-59. 

Suits, (see under 'appearance*, 'court*, 
•justice;), 

Sukracarya, prohibited intoxicants to 
brahmeuaas 966. 

Sukranitisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 

‘ 28-27, 37, 43. 44. 47n, 48, 49n, 52-3, 
53^57, 60, 67, 72. 84, 99. 104, 106, 

; 108^109,113, 115^118, 121n, 128, 
142, 147, 152, 154-35, 160, 163-64, 
170-71. 174, 179, 181; 184-90, 192, 
194,197, 199, 202, 20Si 206, 209, 
212-13, 216* 238-40, 242-43. 245, 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278, 
281n, 282n, 286. 288n, 289, 297. 
300a, 501, 303. 308, 311, 345, 354, 
379, 399, 403-04. 420n, 441n, 662, 

^ a61n, 869. 881. 

Suiapani 878. 

Sulka (tolls), tax levied on goods 
^ carried by land or water 192. 

Sttlka, a kind of stridhana 774-775. 
Suxnanttt 17; 200, 494n, 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 
Summoning (see under 'appearance*} ; 
rules about s. a defendant or accus- 
, ed 286-287. 

Sunah^a, story of 544, 563-64, 660, 
663 ; was adopted by Vi^iimitra 
544, 563, 657n. 661, 680. 
Sundatakanda 172n, 214. 
Superinteadents, functions of $. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sttxa (see under *wiae’) ; drinking of, 
was one of the five tnnhapatakas. 965; 
was said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
' Hour 963. ’ , ' ■ ‘ ' 

Suifistra, had a rc^ubtic alt one Ume"3$ 


lOTl 

Surety. 435-458 ; aU kinds of. are 
personally liable 437 ; liability ' of s. 
for .appearance , 437 ; liability of s. 
none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438 ; of two kinds, acc. to Mann 
436 ; of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Brhaspati 436 ; sons 
of s. for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Hanta 436r37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438 ; when taken, acc. 
to KafcySyana 436 ; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92. 

Sutherland 682. 

Suyya, a great Kashmirian engineer 162. 

Svapuru^, (see ‘pnrusa^. 

Svargarohanikaparva 872. . 

Svastyay^a, hymns 75; rites of 228.. ' 

Svayamdatta son, definition of 6^8,. 661 . 

Svetaketu 92, 

Sveta^ataropanisad 330* 

Tables, (see under 'measures* ) ; of 
coins 121n ; of measures of capacity 
124,T46n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n ; of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhini 204-205 ; of weights 
121-22, I45n/ 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 3 53 , S42 , 

Taittirlya Brahmaaa, 29, 74,, 75n, 77n, 
92, 112, 132, 135,153,190,272,414, 
603n, 676, 685n, 829, 877, 887, 907n, 
921-22, 933, 961-r62* 964, 

Taittir?ya Samhita 26, 41, 64, 77, U2. 
125n, .132, 150n. 153, 162, ISO, 213, 
387-88, 414n-416. 500a, 515, 519. 
535. 543 , 565,. 567,588, 605a, 606, 
613, 622, 624, 655n, 662. 689, 701, 
703a„ 713 , 770, 830a, 842, 'SeSn. 

I 887. 905, 92<H22, 962, 964. 

Taittiriya Upani^d 22, 826n, 875. 

TaksaSiS 116 ; University of, where 
even princes sfudi^ 50. 

Tfilajaiigha .52, : . ^ 

T3n(|ya Br^mana 512n^. 543, 

6Q0n. 
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Tooks, co&stmctioa o£, by the State 
162-63. 

Tanti%> works on 215. 

Tantraratna 555n. 

Tantravartika of Kumarxla, 38a, 47a, 
676a, 694n, 695n. S29n. 830, 834, j 
835n, S3S, 839a, 841n. 842, 843n, j 
844, 846, S47a. S49tt, 852. .853, 855. | 
,837n, 838, 870a, 871, 964n, 965, 
96811.. 

Tawney 198, 283. 

Taa^ition ; higher t. could be imposed 
. io calamities after appealing to or i 
requesting the people 185; how to ; 
impose in case of famines or other ; 
dangers 1S8; principles ol. in ! 
ancient Indian works 1S4-1S5; 

■ principles of, laid down by Adam 
Smith lS6n ; should be felt as being ! 
Ught 185. 

Taxes, are the king’s wages for the ; 
p^oJtecUon h^ 27, 187, 189; 
exempd^ from, applied only to very 
learned btihmanas and not to all 
birabmsms 195 ; exemptions from t. 
nsentidn^ In land grants were ; 
;ei|^iees 195; levied on marriages 
and ^panayaha 198 ; levied on mer- { 
Obandlse 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing ^ddha at Gaya 198 ; 

^ not to be^ colieeled from learned 
biabmai^, women, minors^ students, 
isacettes and judras doing menial 
work for others 1. 194; not to be 
levied on improved land til! cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191 ; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as t., but 
even one-fourth or even one-tliird 
in calamities 185; persons exempt 
from payment of 1 ; principal payers 
of t. were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders dec. 191; rates of, were 
fixed by the smrtis and could be 
varied only in emergencies 184-185 ; 
ireasons why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90 ; rise in. to be gradual 
185; wheat prevented kings from 
: saaddng^exqi^ve 19^. 


Taxila copperplate of Moa 30$, ■ 

Taylor, Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on * Evidence* 336n, 338. 
Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mt, Justice 570n, 69Sn, 751n, 
Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166 ; king could 
j in calamities requisition wealth of 
ISS, 197 ; property of, not lost by 
long possession of another 327, 
Thakur. Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence * 306. 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; doty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; 
banceincnt of sentence for repeated** 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village headman for t. 167^68; 
liability of whole yillOge in certain 
cases of 16S ; no Habitity to m^e 
good loss if man robbed by bis; own 
servant 167; no t. if a man took, 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519, 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and bands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; bow detect^ 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 ; not to be convicted on more 
suspicion 521 ; ponisbmont for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 16$ ; to be made to restpre 
property stolen or its pdcc 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520 ; 
various punishments for 521-22 ; 
were punished with death in Upa-. 
ni^dic times 387. 

Throne, bow made 82. 

Time, brings about aD results, acc. to 
some 170. 

Xirtbas (high officers of State) were 

is.m* 
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Tithitattva, a work of Raghtinaijdasia 
?10n. 

Title, aod possession lend support to 
one another 318; rules respecting 
possession and t, 319-320; t. without 
some slight -possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay- 
ment of 193-194 ; levied on exports 
, and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
• of 146, 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 405n ; by police not un- 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
As ^rima facie established 234 ; four 
kinds of 254 ; punishment of those 
causing death by 254; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n ; 
when not to be employed 254.. 
Touching a person after a relative of 
the latter is dead 951. 

Traitaaa, a dasa 353. 

Transactions, (see under ‘contract*, 
‘possession* ) ; age of competency to 
enter, into, for males and females 
. 394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412; circums- 
tances which make t, unenforceable 
412; committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
possession first is superior 431 ; in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
, time prevails 432; last of several t. 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413. 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 306, 
4i3B, 423,429a,434,493n.494n,674! 
Transfer, of property by acceptance 3 19. 
Trasadasyu, aVedic king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. • 
Treasury , all undertakings of king depend 
on 184; duties of the superintendent 
135 


of 144 ; eight prlneij^ 'sottOW W 
filling 187-188; everyone, .'however 
poor, must contribute something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
silver reserve in 187 ; means recom- 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is sahasa' of 
lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528 ; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t, growing oh the Mun- 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial ; ordeals not to retried to in if 
human means available 261. 

Tribes, mentioned in the Hgveda such 
as those of Anu, Druhyu &c. 64,. 
133. 

Tribunals (see under ‘courts* ); griades 
of five kinds of 280 ; Inferipr, cotfid 
dispose of all litigation except what 
fell under sahasa 281 ; inferior^ 
could not carry out orders as to fin^ 
and punishments, but only recipm- 
mended these to king 281 ; offenideirs ! 

I of all castes were brought before same 

\ 398n; ten classes of, spoken by filmga 

282; usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 2S5, ' 

Triveda, Dr. D. S. 897n. 

Troops ; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
^irit inculcated and encouraged tn« 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constituted 
hereditary 202 ; number of . killed in 
the Mahabharata vvar 204; of all. 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206; superiority . 
or inferiority of several ' grades 
201-202. 

Troubles, internal, are more seHpus 
i for the State than external ones 233 « 

: Tup-tika bf Kumarila, bn jaimini 695n, 

I Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 
j Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
1 Surastra under Afoka 117. 

I Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 441n. 

I Twins, seniority among 627, 873. « 

i Uccala, king of Kashmir SO. ^ 
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.'Ofc.’Vatsa,; jaipri- • Lrationsof varying tisages ii) different 
. : soned by:Mahasena 86. ‘ pas'ts b61 : iraractnoriaf u, caicl to 

UdayanIya,aQis#*.in Agnistoniay39. I be transcendental law S75 ; 

Udvahatatfva, 930. 944. 945ri. ; condemned by KumarShi 

Udyogaparva, 3o, 37, 43, 53, 3Sn. 62. S48-S40 ; of countries, casto, 

79. 103, 127, 131. 163n, 163. 173. ^ viHagea and groups. varyir.iS 
183, 202, 204 -r7, 213, 226; 223, 232. ruka were to be enforced by iiie ;4 
‘'243. 278, 334, 452, 53S.'542n. 555n. j ciCO-866. 332; of guilds tni- 

;6b9ii.'845, 848, 905,907- 3.910. 911. ^ ders, heretics, and asisociations mny 

916.‘'91S, 922, 965, be unforced by king 360; of itv/as 

, tJdyotoi ah aiitbor q. by Dpyabbrga as to gains of learning or gifts acquir- 
'556^ 736. . i expense of family eauitc 5S0; 

f-gra 64. .of Vedic saikhsis about religious ritOi, 

Uktalabba, rieened 4D3. K33-84 ; ,recognixed by Vcdic tcxls 

Upanidhi, 454-453 ; means every kind graduaiiy went out of vogue and 

, of bailment acc. to Katyay ana 455. . came to be condemned by common 

.UpapStaka (minor sin) 511n. 610n ; people 630 ; umt arc not opposed lo 

: adultery was generally regarded as ' visible pur- 

■i6i5; Candyuyan^ or wa« : pose and arc practised by Vcdic sistas 

' tbe ordinary penance for 613; go- . iis’dharma arc authoritative 843. 

vadhaasan 865. Usanas, author of work on Rajaslfsl^a 

L7paveda 49; Arthi^stra is an 1U» ; 2-4, 121 n,20S, 221 ; smrti of 336- 37, 

*843 ; four Upavedas mentioned ns ; 447, 4S3, 501, 514, 5SG. 

. >95l^tedtotbefourV^ S43n. U«asti Cakrayana 164. 

llpajrets (expedients of royal policy) • b'sury. (see under » money-lending') ; 
‘M71“175; are four, acc. to many even witnesses to u. transactions 

^ ■ Writers 171 ; are seven, acc. to ''cre liable to be punished 422 ; con- 

^mandaka and a few others 172; demnccl as wor&c ilutn brahmana- 

are to be employed not only in state snurvicr !IS, 420n, 425n ; not known 

craft, but also in ordinary life 173 • '*o Indians, acc. to ^^oga'ithcaes ,41vS. 

d'anda out of the upayas is to be t ipaU, commentator of Urhatsar.ihita 
employed as a last resort 173 ; theory 23Un, 407n, 897, 9pGo, 916; 917, 

of , elaborated long before C hristian 9l9n, 

* era 172. UtUra (defendani'u rcrply) 300. 

Opeksa (an upaya) 172. Utliirakan<!ii (of Uamayana) :J13. 

Usages, about ritual varied even in l/ttaTamaUiira, inscriptions on the 
Vedic times S77; autboritativenesfs . qualiCcationu of candidato (or dec- 
, of. laid down in smrtis; in relation ■ lion to village commiltcca 91, 156. 

‘ to Vedic rites Sti-42; each country : Uttaripatha 135. 
bas u. that arc duricaras 8^9 ; eaia- 
.bbahed in a country and not plainly Vacaspali 06ci. 
iiaiiiadrail and. not in direct, cohllict ' VVaika, country of ; C'-aUIa! 

■ w Veda and smrtfs were to be ! city of Si>n* 
recorded in writing under foyxil iical ' Vaidya, -Mr, C, V. ^V's, 9Utn. 9i:h 
270, 4SS, 862: family u. preferred to i Vaijayanti, a lexicon 136. 1450, 38<, 
sSstra 873 ; general rule about autbu- Vaijayant?, com. of NandapanrUia on 
ritafiveness of 865-866; governed Visnudharmasutra, 39. i22n, 142, 

• disputes of inhabitants of same vil- I95, 205. 403. 4520, 153. 636n, 64G, 
lage. city pr.<»Vt?7.?S3. 862 ; Ulus- 717. 727, .730-31, 777, 877ft, 
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Vaikhana^-smSrtasutra 764n'. 

Vainya, the first king, who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, a king killed by stratagem 85. 

Vaisarjana-homaSSfin. : 

Vaisya-varasWsudhakara 252n. 

A'ajapeya, a sacrifice, may be perform- 
ed by brahmanas 65, 83 6n; sacrificial 
post in 73n, 92. 

yajasaneya-samhita, 64, 132, 162. 272, 
353, 519, 534, 541, 660, 744n, S87, 
962,964. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who ^Jold 
many people as slaves to mlecchas 
484. 

Val^takas 39, 70 ; were allied by 
iharxiage io Bharastvas 76n. 

Vakparnsya (abuse and defamation) 
511-513. 

Vakyabheda, fault of 695. 

Vamigaxna, (see under ^kta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46/49, 51, 53 n. 101, 134. 
161 , 168, 172, ISO, 207-vS. 214. 634n, 
776n, 860, 889n, 890-92, S96n, 923- 
24, 9^n, 

Vanaprastba, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, author of Girvanapacla- 
raafijariS49. 

Varadaraja, author of Vyavabara- 
nirnaya, a work of authority on Hindu 
I..aw in Madras 246, 545, 731. 

Yarahagrhya 754n, , 

Varabaxhihira, author of Brhatsarahita , 
231, 889. 897; and of Paficasid- 
dhantika S9S, 007. 

Vardhamana, author of Danclaviveka 

• 191.391n. 

Varsas, nine, of Jambndvlpa 134. 

Varsyayani 524. 

benefits from 50 ; constituents 
of 50 ; importance of 53 ; w:prks 
on 14n. 

Vartika, on Panini 3Sn, 126n, I40n, 

’ 141 n. 1440, 190, 499n. 

\'arutia, as chasfiser of kings 176 ; 
prai.3ed as the lord of rastras 1321 


Variinapraghasa, a Vedic rite^ one. Of 
the Caturmasyas534, 676n. 

Vasavadatta, of Subandbu S3.. 

Vasistha, special oath . taken hy 
threw himself into the VipasS river 
845. . ' V 

Vasistha, smrti of SO^n,. 310:, 342di 
430. ' 

Vasistha, dharnasntra of 3, 37, 56',' 59, 
61.* 97, 119, 137, 160n. 166, :190, 
194. 242. 245-6. 250.’ 273; 307, 3*17, 
327,332, 333, 343, 344n. 353., 355, 
380. 390, 391. 401-2, 409, 4l7^lii, 
423.443, 447. 454. 472, 564\ 527, 
535, 564, 574. 593, 598-^9,; 608, 
C)12n. 614-15, 617, 025. 642a.*^ e44. 
646, 647n. 650-51. 655, 657,- 660. 
663, 668, 676. 677n, 678n.- 690n. 
698. 700, 703n, 706, 753, 771. .775ii. 
803 . 805-7, 825 , 857, 863.866. 870h, , 
S72n, 874 . 875 , 881. 931, 938, 941', 
944, 946-48, 950, 952, 954, 957, 
959.963. 965. 

Vasisthadharraasutra, specially studi^ 
by Kgvedins 853. ' ‘ ' 

Vasordhara, a religious rife 234; ' ^ , 

VastnSstra 180, , 

Vasudeva, minister pf Devabhptl * 
killed his master 86. ' - . 

Vasudeva, ( see under TCr«:gia ); is said 
to have drunk liquor prepared* from 
honey 905, 

Vasus, eight 368, 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
x\gastya through over-joy 33. 

Vatsa, was abused by bis step-brpther 
as the son of a Sudra vvpman 361.. 

VatSyayana, author of bhusya 'PU 
Nyayasutra 46n. 

Vayupurana,. 1.0, 24,,4.2ny 53n,. eSn^ 
101, I46n. .170, , 179, 642n, 675, 
872, n. 892, 8'95,nt' 896h, 897x^4 .899- 

: 900,902. . . ’ . ■ ’ 


Vedahga Jyotisa-rSS5, 
934. ■ ■ *.'■ , . 


922., .923r?5, 


Vedangas 49, S3'9j i . .V/"! !!. 

Vedanta,^ phitosophy prbpodnSsTurusa 
' as tfad cause of the worfd 839. ‘ ‘ 

Vedantasrrtra‘46/ 4^^ 44'jn/d69n4 • 
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Vedas, acc. to Kautilya 48; ahgas of 
48-49. 

Veda-Vyasa, smrti of 27 2n, 872, 963, 
Vena, a Hng. was killed by brabmanas 
for bis irreligious conduct 26,33; 
perished through lack of vtnaya 52. 
• Vendor, { see under 'purchaser', 'sale*); 

fine for selling an article after con- 
, , c^Iiflg defects or for selling to a 
third xnau what is already sold 491. 
Ve^ii, capital of Licchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

Visits:, Ksee under 'gaaika') ; were 
: almost slaves 148, 

yibbSga feardtion), definition of 560- 

'■■■y-Uidlv. ‘ 

■ Victoda, prOciamation of Queen 61 n, 
:820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227, 
VidhivairSpya, meaning of 603. 
Vidhivai^mya, explained 704, 
Viduratha, a king, killed hy his 
queen 85, 

: yidyadhana, (see under ' gains of learn- 

; Yidyis, control of senses is the cause 
ci proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48** 
49 ; fourteen or eighteen is ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraha ( hostility }; sixteen ways in 
which V. springs 226, 

Vijigtsu, meaning of 218, 

Vtjnanesvara, (see under Mitaksara) 
119, 393, 869, 927, 942, 
Vikramorvastya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155^1 56 ; ctaff smen 
were hereditarily attached to 156 ; 
communities were miniature States 
157 : duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue 0| 
134. 154 : headman of 153-154 ; 
^ headman of, had certain summary 
powers of puti^shment 282 : ofiScers 
, of a 134-155 ; officers of, supervised 


j by a minister of State 141 ; should 
I contain not less than 100 familieis 
! and not mOre than 300, 134 , 

; Village Police Act (in Bombay Pre- 
; sidency ) 2S2. 

‘ Villages, administration of, by means, 
of a hierarchy of oificers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten , 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kin.-f^dom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samaharir 143 ; were named afiei 
trees 141n. 

V^inayaka, propitiatory rite to 966, 

^ VipaS, river in which Vaisistha threw- 
himself 843. 

Viramitrodaya, (see VyaraUaraprakuAt 
and JRftjaaltiprakaik), 10,445, 571. 
576, 671, 731 .735,759, 7e2. SCO '$79; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Uinde L,w 544, 
Virataparva 59, 135, 160, ISO, 203. SSs'. , 
Visaiiksa, expounder of HEja^asira 2. 

53, 232; summatisecl the work of;' 

I Brahma 4. 

j Visnu, snsrtlcf (ndt found in ptinled 
I text) 735. 

j Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
36, 5S-59, 61, 71, ns-l21n, 126, 
j 133, 141-42, I46n, 166-67, 173, 176] 
j XS5, 1.S7, 190-92, 195-96, 242, 

I 245, 273, 275, 294. 505, 307/ 3U-12 
i 314-15, 321, 330-32, 334, 336, 340tt, 
i, 343, 346-17 . 352-53 , 358, 360, 364- 
66, 370-372n. 373-74, 3S9, 392, 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-01 409, 419, 421- 
23. 427-29, 431-433. 436-38, 440, 

. 442-45 , 449n, 450, 432-53, 463, 472, 

479, 490, 498, 509, 5Un* 512* 516, 
522, 526-28, 534-33, 551. 554/ 574, 

, 578, 5S0. 587. 5S9n. 595, S9S. 603, , 
608, 610n, 6130, 614a, 616-18. 620. j 
623, 625, 630; 639. 643, 644. 646/ 

; 655 . 663 , 678n, 690n, 700-702, 710h, 

; 714, 719. 721, 725 , 734 . 747 , 749, 

i 763-64, 767 . 773 . 775n. 7770, 787. 
790. S04, 307n. 816.857,866,869, 
8?7n, 390, 922. 932, 943-44, 949, 
951-32, 953-54, 959, 963. 965, 
Visnudharmottara^purana, 13, 24, 44, 

54. 57, 59-60. 69. 72 , 77n. 79, SO. 
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82. 105, 108, 118, 119n. 126-27i 
150-31, 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167, 
170, 172-73, 177, 184, 191, 192, 195, 
215-17, 219, 220n,- 223-24 . 226-27. 
230, 263 , 924. 

Visnugupta, composed work on Danda* 
mti in 6000 Sokas 7, 8. « 

Visnupnrana. 10. 77n, 134, 137, 737n, 
766, 856n, 857. 869, 892. S95n. 896, 
•897n. 924-23. 

,Vtouya&8, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 

Visti, duties of 208. 

Vi^vimitra. adopted Sunah&pa, though 
he Had already many sons 544, 661- 
63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- 
'iauku who had become a Cindila 
8f5'. 

Visvahitha, a logician, author of Miffi- 
^tattvaviveka 946. 

Vi^aiffipa, commentator of Yajnavai- 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159o, 

. 160, 167, 263n, 299. 312, 322-23, 

, 340, 387n, 395n. 398n, 421n, 452n, 

. 454. 505, 527n, 537. 579-80, 582n, 
597, 601n. 602n, 604n, 606n,616a, 
621n, 629. 636, 860o, 865, 867xi. 869, 
874, 927. 932. 938, 942n,: 956, 965. 

Viiasta, river was dammed by Suyya 
162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246. 

Vivadacahdra of Mi^rumisra246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n. 344, 349, 356n, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n. 

, 455n, 460, 473n. 474n, 490n, 545, 
5730, 605. 69Sn, 703n. 708n, 736n, 
766-67, 771n. 774n, 779, 785n, 790a. 

VivSdacintamani, 417n,- 419a, 420n, 
426n. 447n, 460, 474n, 476n, 492a. 
510n, 513n, 322a, 523, 526n, 345, 
61813, 626n, 634n. 651n, 698, 701, 

, 708n. 712, 71Sn, 721, 763, 766, 770a, 
773n-79, 7S2. 7S4n, 785n, 786n, 
787-88, 791n, 793, 817n ; leading 
authority in Mithlla 545, 795. ' . 

Vivadaratnakara, X21n, 165 q, 177, 246, 
281, 316, 320, 393n. 401n, 404. 4l3ay 
419n, 420n, 421n, 423n, 426n, 432h, 
438n; 440, 442n, 445n. 446, 447^^ 
451xi» 457a-460ni 462n-465n. 467n"; 


470a. 472n, 473n. 476n, 480n, 484tt. 
485n. 489n. 492n, 498n-504n, 506n, 
508n, 513n. 514a. 516n. 521n. 522n, 
523, 525n, 529n, 531n-533n, 536a, 
53Sa, 540n, 545, 553n. 554n, 566h. 
S68n, 572n, 374, :575n-577n, 'SSOn, 
581a. 583n. 586n, 587-S90ri. 592n, 

, 597, 598. 607n, 610n, 618n, 6i9n. 
621a, 623n-626n, 631n, 632n, 634n, 
635-36. 637n, 64 2n. 644, 646, 649n, 
651n. 652a. 656n, 660xi, 664n, 702. 
707n, 714n, 716, 721n, 734n. 736n, 
738n, 747n, 763 , 770, 771n, 786a- 
788n. 791n, 948n. 

Vivadaffindava. 246, 547n, 550n, 556h, 
593n, 643n. 659, 664n, 692n, 729n, 
770a. 

Vogel, Dr. 153, . 

Vratakhanda of Hemadd i22a; 

Vrddhtoi. 872n, ,, 

Vrddha-Prhaspati 614, 653a, 943, - , 
Vrddha^Gautama .432n, 676a,; 683h, . 

684a. 863n. . ; i ' . 

Vrddha-Harlta, 209, 242, 391; 396:^7, . 

400-402.420, 442, 951. , 

Vrddha-KStyayana 300a, 493a, . ^ 

Vrddha^Manu 40B, 477-79, 707, , . 

Vrddha-Satatapa 754, 

Vrddha-Vasis{ha 380. 

Vrddha-Visnu 721a, 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vi^nis, oligarchy of, perished by 
attacking Dvaipayana 53; sahgha 
of, was presided over by Ki^a 88 ; 
suffered through Ambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vyahrtis 76. • 

Vyasa, expounder of Raja&stra 4; 

V;^sa, a kiama son 660; gave sight 
for a time to bUncl Phrtarastra 847 ; 
produced by tUyoga two sons on the 
1 wives of Vicitrav.irya 845*-846. 

Vyasa, smrti of 26Q, 272n, 273, 278, 
284, 304, 310-13, 318, 322, 332, 341^ 
355i 358. 379-80, 395, 409, 421, 430, 
437, 462, 467a. 49Xn. 492, 496, 499, 

„ 510, 521^22, 524, 626, 531. 554, 572, 
580a. 582, 584; 585Pt 606-^07, 703,* 
:737, 772, 778*926, 96l» 970, 
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Vyasanais, o£ ktag, arising from kuma 
and 232*“233 ; of the ele- 

. , ments ot ri^ya 232. 

Vyavahara, eight limbs of 262; four 
feet of , 259-60 ; four stages of, are 
plaint, reply, proof and decision 
260 meanings of 245-2H7 ; several 
, matters predicated about 259r263 ; 

, jipd^gsirom three moUves, 
krotiha md lobha 262, 
Vyavahata-kalpataTu S82n. 
Vyavaharamatrka of JImutavaUaoa, 
246, 251n/258tt. 2GS,. 2.71n-273n, 
2S1.2S4n, 2850. 297n, 300a-302n, 
305a, 312. 321d, 323-24, 330-32, 
347, 351n, 35Sn, 3C3n, 3S0a, 38U. 
409. 4l0n, 413n. 807n, SS2n. 
VyavabaramayTiklia of Nilakantba 247, 
:2S7n, 294n, 309n. 310, 323, 340n, 
341n> 346n. 35S, 303, 308 , 3 70. 373, 
389h; 393 a, :394a, 4i7n, 419n. 423n, 
494, 426a, 428n. 429a, 431n, 433n, 
434n, 445n, 462n. 463a, 467a, 46Sa, 
473n, 513n, 326. 532a. 543-46, S49a, 
530n, 551/.553n, 554n. 5G0, 562, 
568a, 369, 575o, 582n-584o, 5S6n, 
593a,d95n, 597, 599a, 601. 607 b. 
609n-10n.61Sn,621n. 623. 626-27, 
632n, 636, d47a, 664, 66Sa-670n. 
074-75, 678-680, 087-692n, 695-00, 
706n, 709-10, 715a, 719n. 721-22, 
725-26, 728-29. 731-32 . 734 . 738, 

. 747a, 748. 761, 763 , 764n, 760, 768- 
69, 772, 774a, 777n, 779, 7S2-7S4a, 
7S7-791n, 795, 797-98n. 800n. 804 d, 
805, 809-11, 817a, S6I It, 867n, 873. 
878, 879, 930; a work of paramount 
authority on Hindu Law In Gujerat, 
Bombay ; island and !<orthern 
. -Kpato.M^, S78. 

V'yaV^araairfiaya of Varadavaja’12in. 
246, 260, 277a. 287n. 300n, 301 n, 
30S». 310, SlSn. iiSn, 32ln, 326n. 

. .327n, 33Cn. 338n, 341n, 342n. 348n, 
.35511, 358n, 368, 369n, 379n. 3S2, 
,39la. 394n. 403n. 410n, 423. 428n, i 
430n,,431, 441n, 445n, .468n, 469, ; 
:474,487n, 492n7494n, 493-96, 545, 
533. 55^3?,. 356n, , 369, .571n, 572n, : 


! 576a. 577n, 5S2o-S5n. 592n. 593n^ 

I 001, 606n. 620n. 622 n, 62ia. 62 in, 
62Sn, 631n. 639n. 644, 651n, 653n, 
; . 078n, 6S3. 6S5n, 686. 703n, 707n, 
7l3n, 731, 733n. 736a, 7S2n, 7S5n, 
j 774n. 770n, 7790, 79in, 800n. kin, 

I 802n. 8S2n, 

? Vyavaharapadas, meaning of 24i : 

: misjoinder of 299; aumbfr and 

nomenclature of , differed 24 S; ^aid 
I to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
230; subdivided into those aribiug 
I from wealth and those arising from 
I injury 25S ; subdivisions of 262. 

; Vyavaharaprakasa (pan of Vlranittiro- 
j daya of Mitramisra) I56n, 243nr44n, 

; 247n. 259n, 26l~63n, 275, 27S,*280. 

; 282n, 284, 2S8n. 291, 299n, SOlhr 

. 303n, 304, 306, 308-10, 313a, 315. 

J 317, 31Sn, 322-23, 3270, 330^33-j, 

: 337, 338b, 340n, 344n, 346a. 34Sn, 

j 350tt, 351. 352n, 354n-357n, 358^ 
363n* 364a, 366n, 31^70, 368. 371n. 
372a. 375, 379, 380a, 383. 385ni 
396, 4l7n. 4l9o. 432, 436n. 437, 

! 43Sn-440n. 443n, 444-45a. 447n, 

' 431, 453n, 433. 456n—58n, 

462, 403n, 464, 463n-468n, 470n, 
47In, 4730. 474n, 473. 4770-4790, 
482n-485n, 4S7, 4S8n, 4S9n-90, 

492n, 49Bn, 499a, 502n, 3b5n, 506a, 
307, 509a, 313, 520n, 521. 522n, 
525n-26n. 529n. 531n. ,533 . 536n- 
37a. 339, 546, 548n, 549, 550n, 552. 
555a. 55Sa, 503n, 56S-70n, 572-75D. 
57S, 598, 602n. 603n. 604. 620, 
621tt, 623n. 625n, 62Sn. 629n, 

63ln^ 632n, 636—37, ; 63yn. 

632n. 70ln, 706-70Sn, 712, 713ii, 
7l5n, 716, 720a-22, 725-27. 7 29«; 
733n, 734n, 737n, 747n, 735, 766, 

' 768, 769b;774ij. 775, 777-79n, 75jjn ' 
788. 793. soon, 804n. S09n, S58n, 
S61/'862n. 863, 806n. 867ri. 

$79x1, 882n. 

Vyavahararatnikara 240. 

Vyavahsirasara, 274, 278, 28ln, ill, 
354n. 37911, >83, 44ln, 4i9n, 48}n, 

. Smn, 605. 625n, 628h. 72in, 73>n, 



\ . l-OiTS- 

yyav?iharatattva,.246..27lpi [ Whijiping,. allowed in; j^gWnd ..even 

293,306/317n. 323n, 323, -SSS. S^On, . now for certain* -fences 4030 ;; .as 
. 3660, 367, 375i SG.7n. punishment £orcertat.o offences,4p.3“- 

4 ; prescribed as punishment in. spine 
Wad, riao Bahadur 106, 4P5. .. cases for. women, minors, . slaves* 

War, ( sec under 'battle* ) ; country of lunatics, old men 404.*- 
an enemy may be harassed in 2X0 ; Whipping Act (Indian.) 4 03n. * 

%hting ceased at sunset in 211 ; high Widow, can perform only the Ekod- 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 ,* . dista ^ddha for her husband ’737 ; , 

! non-combatants were not to be different views ; about the pow.er of 

molested in 210; rules of, agreed adoption of a son. by a $68-669; 

. upon between Kauravas and Pandavas ' effect of nnchasUty on right to main- 
^^9 » use of poisoned or barbed tenance 8O678O8; fluctuations in.cases 

^rows forbidden in 210 ; weapons about widow*s powei* of adoptiQO.,in 

used in ancient India' in 212-215 ; a joint Hindu family in the Bom^^ 

wounded soldiers of enemy in w. Presidency 670-674 ; forfeits property 

should be giv^en medicine 210, taken as heir of her husband if. she 

Wates; rules about allowing w. to run remarries 707 ; of predeceased , son 

on another’s land or house 507-508 ; or predeceased grandson was allowed 

rules about defiling reservoir of w. by Vis\-£Ufupa to take the share of ^ 

or river 509, deceased husbandi 604; of gotraja 

Watercourse, rules about 508, 510, 590, ' as heir 751-52 ; remarriage of, con-. 

Watters ( on Yuan Chvvang*s travels) demneii by most smrtis but allowed 

376n,- 407, by ’ pustom , in certain castes 453 -{■: 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint ^ right of w. of a, person or ipf his pre- , 
family cannot be divided at a parti- deceased son or grandson iti modern , 
tion 588n, times 604; right , of w, to succeed to 

Wealth, activity is the root 6116? ; all separated sonless husband , if. chaste, 
W. is not meant for sacrifices 609 ; 706-707; right of w. ..is of a limited 

is acquired for two purposes, viz. nature 708-710; succeeding toiiiis- 

. worldly enjoyment and spiritual band does not. forfeit estate by subr. 

benefit 736 ; men of, to be honoured sequent unchastity 707 ; succeeds as 

by king 189 ; rules about the acquisi- heir under Dayabhaga,' whether hus- 
lion of w. are purusairtha 550a ; seven band was joint ' or separate 70S ; 

sastric sources of 5 50n. taker of. had to pay. her first hus- 

Weapotts, divided into four classes by band*s debts 453 ; was to be chaste, 

ancient writers 264-263 ; five kinds performsraddhaof deceased husband. 

and take alt his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w. can adopt 674. 

Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled ‘at 
most to ,2000 panas in 'the husband's 
wealth 606; cannot herself' densand 
partition but was eh tilled to a 'share 
w:hcn , husband separated' His sons br 

• her sons claim partition • during 
‘ father's life 605; could earn or'bwn 
' property, but ,had • no • indepehden t 

power of dispo^I during husband's 

• life 452; debts of; -to be paid by bus- 
band in the case of ciftvheirds, hunters 


ot 215; worsnip ol, betore battle 
910-fU, 

Weaving, duties of superintendent of 
146, 

Weber 10. 

Wcigbtsand measures, duties of superin- 
tendent of i 45-146 : punishment for 
.. false J66 ; .were first introduced by 
ihe Nandas 145n ; were made from 
iron or stones found in Magadha 
country or Mekala mountain 146, 
Wells, should not be partitioned but 
enjoyed in common 5S6.,.5SSn, 596/ 
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iad the l&e 452;; b^sBand most irjr id I 
. desexve reg^d aod love of 537 ; hoe- ; 

’ i)and "had otaersbip over, acc. to j 
Narada 455 : maintenasce of 803-4 : | 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51 ; meaning of diptum | 

. /there is no partition between hus- 
' band and w/ 603-604 r hot liable to j 
pay husband's debts 440-441, 452 ; 
ioi cowherd and of ,him who takes a 
tease of land for half produce liable < 

■ for debts of husband 441 ; of sacri- j 
ficer hM ' t® confess in Varmmpca* i 
> ^gbasa if she had a paramour 534-35 ; 
right of w/ to succeed to her deceas- [ 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized . 
after a long struggle 701; punishment i. 
' for abandoning blameless w. 804 ; j 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery I 
^ 806 .; was said to be half of the hua- | 

hand 453. • 

, Wilkia^B, author of ‘Manners and i 
; customs of ancient Egyptians ' 425n, : 
Will; Brhaspati is against passing of ' 

. , property by 474 , 817 ; germs of the 

. idea of 474, 816-817; of Umichand ; 

. SlSipoli^^ ' 

' unknown to anpient Hindu Law 816; ' 
Wills, on ♦circumstantial evidence 
356n;357a, 

Window, opening of w. so as to com- 
hiandviewof the int^ior of another's 
house not allowed 507. 

Wine, none to be allowed to drink I 
during day time acc, to Sukra 148; j 
how far forbidden in Kali 964-965, 
\V|ttternitz, Dr, 122n, 40Sn, I 

Witchcraft, 405-406; pimisbed in ! 
England up to beginning of 18th } 
century 405; punishment for acc. to I 
. Manu and Brhaspati 406« | 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in | 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, | 
must be direct and not hearsay,. | 
330; king cannot be cited as 336 ; [ 
litigants were not to approach sec- . ] 
retly a w. 349 ; Manu prefers a single r 
.*) male w. to women of good character j 
337; who is 5:330. ‘ 


Witnesses, (see under ’perjury'); at 
least. three generally required 331 ; 
brabmana w, following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to be treated as 
. fedras in matters of paith 344; 
compulsory attendance of 345 ; cross 
examination of w, how far allowed 
245; divided by Narada into krta 
and akfia339 ; duty of party oppos- 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as \v, 341 ; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w. may have to be examined in cer- 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334 ; •exa- 
mination of, not to be delayad fay . 

' king or judge 331 ; exceptions to \ 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
* open court 346; exhortations ad- . 
dressed by the judge to 342-^344; 
faults in w, cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom- 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; how' much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-34S ; tf serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause they were fined and made to 
pay debt claimed 352; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds 333 ; minimum , 
required to attest documents 312 ; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute • 
331-332 ; Oaths administered to 
343-44 ; parties as 345 ; patent 
defects in, to ba considered by court * 

at time of giving decision 341, 
persons incompetent to be w, 334- : 
336; qualifications of 332-333 ; , 
quality preferred to number of 347 ; 
rules in case of confiict among 347 ; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by coart , 
345; should ordinarily be of the 
same caste as the parties 333; should 
take off their shoes and touch cow- 
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dung, gold Qt darhha grass before 
deposing 342; six kinds of akrta 
340; strict examination of character 
of w. should be entered upon only in 
civil, disputes 336-37 ; subsistence 
allowance for w, 3^5 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differed acc. to 
caste 343-44 ; taking down the depo- 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined in 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Bthaspati 
340 ; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharma^stra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen- 
tence for accused 353 ; were to 
depos^in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women as 
336-34, 337; women not wholly dis- 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punish- j 
ment when she conceived from inter- i 
course with a man of lower caste 402 ; 
person buying or selling a brahmana 
woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485 ; pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 
a dream, an auspicious sign 226; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- 
807 ; who was not a slave became a i 


slave by marrying a slave 485, 
Women, assimilated to sudras in respect 
of study of Veda, homa &c. 687 ; 
cannot be completely guarded by be- 
ing merely secluded 537 ;:even patita 
w. that had not performed prayas- 
citta were to be given bare mainten- 
ance 615 ; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charily 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610; lesser punishment for 
533 ; must be guarded against im- 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
entitled to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain ^writers 
that rely on Baudhiyana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and jailed in certain 
cases 384-85 ; not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India except five w. 


1 

I 


136 


• specially mentioned and except in 
Bbmbay and Madras 713, 746, 748 ; 
not entitled to dispose of property 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even good family come to ruin by 
independence 536 ; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abandoned 
948 ; rules about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 2.87 sathskaras of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped 956-57; 
work provided at home by superin- 
tendent of weaving for w, that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 1 46^ 
Work, two kinds of, subha and asubha 
482 ; what is impure w. 482, 

Writing, referred to even in .the most 
^ ancient dharmasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in ancient Indi^ 30^308; 
wooden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 368, 

Vacltaka, rules of Katyiyana about 
interest beginning to run on 426 ; 
rules of Kautilya about 459, 
Yadavapraka^, author of lexicon called 
VaijayantI 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 42. 

Yajfiavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9-10, 17n, 
22, 26, 32, 37-8. 43-4, 48, 56-7, 
59-60, 62, 71, 95-97, 101, 107 t 110, 
118-12ln, 123. 124n. 126. 128-29, 
132, 140n. 142, 146n, 158, 160-61, 
166-171, >73n. 175-76,178, 184, 193, 
195, 199,209, 211,216-17,228,238. 
242. 245-48, 250 t 51, 257, 259, 260n. 
263n, 268, 270-71. 273 , 275. 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97,' 300, 302- 
310, 312-313, 314-15,317.319-21, 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34, 336, 338n, 
340n, 342-34Sn, 350-53, 356. 358, 
360, 362-65, 367-68. 3i70-74 , 376n. 
380-83, 385, 387-89, 391-92,394- 
398n, 400-405, 408^ 412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29, 431,433-438. 440-443n, 
445, 448n-^^2. 454, 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72, 476-479. 481-84, 
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486\ 48S-92, 494a, 406-301, 304-05, 
307, 509-516, 520-22, 524, 523n, 
527-29, 531, 533-35,538-540.545. 
549a, 551n, 553, 554n-557, 563, 566- 
367, 569, 573-577. 579, 582. 584, 
586-87, 590, 592. 593n, 593-99. 601, 
603, 605, 609-617, 619, 621-23. 628, 
630, 632, 635, 637. 640-41, 644-46, 
649, 631-34; 637-58 , 660 , 663 , 666, 
670a. 675, 677-78, 686. 690n, 700- 
702, 70S. 714-15, 719. 722. 725-26, 
732, 735. 737n. 742-43, 749. 734n, 
759-60. 764-65, 767, 773. 775n, 779- 
81. 785-87, 792-94. 801, 803-807, 
809, 8i0n. 812. 814, 823, 825a-27, 
•831, 837r 857n, 858n, 860. 863 , 865. 
866, S67a, 868, 869, 871, 874 , 878. 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39, 941, 943, 
946-48, 930-32, 954, 958-59, 063, 
965, 970. 

Yama, smrti of, 327n, 533-34, 6^4, 
652n, 707n, 792. 

Ya&skara, a ^ing, personally heard : 
causes of people 270-71 ; punished a • 
brahroanacrimina! with mark of dog 's 
foot on the forehead 403 ; was elect- . 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

yasastilaka27,84. 86, lUn, 113. .l2:Sn, 
202, 203n, 859n. 

Yaska ( see under * Kirukta * j , 1 u4 ,658. 1 
776n. 

Va&dharman Visauyasas 925n. 

Yati; sudra as 765 ; who could bu a j 
765 ; whether he could beg for food ' 
from all varnas 957 ; rule about his I 
abode for the night 959-60. ■ 

Vatidharmasahgraba 929n , 960n . | 

Yaudbeyas, republic of 89 ; were up- [ 
rooted by Rudradaman 39. ■ 


Yaiua'ka, a kind of strldbana 778-779. 

Vavana, king ruled for a long time be- 
cause he observed dictates of dhat^nia 
97. 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
varsa 67; said to have sprung front 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Vayati, passed over his eldest sou 
Yadu and made bis younj-est son 
Puru his successor 42. 44. 

Yogaksema, meaning of 3SS~5S9. 

Yogloka, a writer 34 8n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
different countries 145n. 

Yuddhakanrla 77. 116, 200, 209, 214. 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher D/on.'i 
845 ; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Gargasamibita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92; dharma 
declined progressively in the 344, 
8S5-S86: dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, 891 ; four well-known y. 
not found in Kgveda 836 ; meaning 
of8S6~8S9; srartis predominant in 
several y. sSu9. ; theory of ,>85-* 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229a, 230. 

Vuvaraja: bad y, to be kept confined 
137; eldest son or youaj^^er brother 
of a reigning king became 316; 
emoluments of 117; cnirustir..:^ 
powers to 117; not generally 
enumerated in the lists of mantrins 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 1 16, 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abbigamika 

45 

Abhiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyi'.kta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Adayadabiindhava 

65C 

Ade& 

697n, e9Sa 

Adevamatrka 

133n 

Xchaka 

124n 

Adbjimana 

42S 

AdHnapatra 

511 

Jidharya 

500n 

Adhl 

il9n. 427-25 

Adhibhoga 

U9 

Adhikaranri 

142 

Adhskarmakri: 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

Adhischs/na 

* 142 

Adhyagni 

774n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahauika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Aganna 

317 

Abara 

139 

.^bnlnaibuka 

S51n 

Ajfiridbi 

193n 

.Ajfir^kraya 

493 n 

Ajfiapatrii 

310 

A kramodb^ 

51 Sn 

Akrantl?! 

220 

Akrandasp.ra 

220 

Akrf.dyutika 

341 

Aksapatab 

143 

Aksauhini 

204-205 

Ak^avapa 

112 

Akfika 

341 

A maty A 

t04 

Amatya 

431a 

Amikr^i 

465 

AnjBia 

17 

Antap%ta 

Il2n, 197 

Aiitanaibaka 

U2n 

Afitaviain 

482 


Anubandhya 

863 

Anumana 

828n, 851n 

Anusamanla 

142 

Anasista 

383 

Anuttara 

263 

Anuvakra 

919tt 

Anvadheya 

774n 

Anvadhi 

429 

Anvadhipatra 

311 

Anvahita 

458, 459n 

Anviksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apaaaya 

217 

Apapatrita 

610n 

Aparadba 

264 

Apayatrita 

61011 

Apratibandha-daya 

. .346 

Apratisthita 

277. 716 

Apratyayabhogyadb i 

430 

Apta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21.50 

Ardhadhana 

961 

Arghya 

368 

Ari 

218 

Ari^dvarga 

33 

Artbadusana 

54 

Artba^stra 

6-7 

Artbin 

292 

Asana 

223 

Asedha 

291 

A?raya 

219 

Asuravijayin 

69 

Atavika 

tl2n, 200-201 

Atrey? 

527a 

x\tta 

‘ S93n 

Aapapatika 

610n 

Aurasa 

655-656 

Avakraya 

494n. 495 

Avapatika 

6l0n 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddbakrama 

731 

Bala 

' 438.439 

Bala 

395n 
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Bali 

I47n* 190 1 

Bandha 

419n 

Bafldbu 

733n 1 

Bandhudiiyada 

650 

Bhaga 

190 

Bhagadugha 

112 

Bhasa 

292 

Bhataka 

4 SO 

Bliayavarjita 

503 

Bbeda 

172 

Bboga (possession) 

317 

Bboga (district) 

139 

Bhogalabha 

410 

Bhogapati 

139 

Bbrtaia 

4S2 

Bhruna 

61 2n 

Bbujisya, 

813 

Bhukti (possession) 

317 

Bhukti (district) 

139 

Bijia 

C46n 

Brabmanabruva 

272 

Cakravartin 

66 

Cakravrddbi 

41S 

Cakrlka 

334n 

Cara 

129 

Cariirabaadhaka 

435 

Catuspatha 

508 

Chala 

279 

Cbala 

43S-439 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309, 311 

Codana 

354 

Panda 

21-22, 172 

Panda 

960 

Panda (army) 

200 

Pandanlti 

5 

P^dapala 

112n 

Pandopanata 

224 

Pandopaniyin 

226 

Past 

602a 

Pbttanapikarma 

47Xa 

Pattapradinika 

471n 

Panvartka 

112Q 

Paya 

543-344 

Payabhaga 

543 

Dayada 

543-544 , 711 

Pevaiaka 

950-51 

Pe^amatrka 

133a 

Pevapasu 

501 n 

Pbanaka 

121a, 122 

Pbiavaaa ** 

178 

Pbara^a 

434a 


Dbarma 

260, 372 

Dbarma 

43S-39 

Dhar mad hikarana 

243 

Dhar mad bikaran i r. 

120n 

Dharmasana 

243 

Dbarmastha 

252 

Pbarmastbaaa 

243 

Dharmavijayin 

69 

Dbata 

369 

Dhvajahrta 

5d3-5S4 

Dhvajinl 

502 

Dinara 

121n, 122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona 

J24n 

Dronamukha 

140 

Duta 

127-129 

Du taka 

332n, 340 

Dvaiclbibhriva 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Pvairajya 

102 

Pvipravacana 

6S3n 

Pvyamusyayana 

6S5 

Pyuta 

538 

Ekacchayasrlta 

43Sn 

Ekasesa 

722rt 

Ekavakyata 

443 

Ekoddista 

7370 

Gadyanaka 

l2Zn 

Gana 

231, 4S7-iiS 

Ganana 

49 

Ganika 

14Sn 

Garta 

276 

GavuniU 

154 

Glaba ’ 

539 

Gocarma 

432a 

Golaka 

646n 

Gopa 

143. 149 

Gopya 

42S 

1 Gotrabhajah 

' 650 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

112 

Gramakuta 

154, 282 

Gramika 

282 

Grbapatika 

129 

Grbyamanakarana 

S27n 

Gttlma 

141 

Hina 

303 

Hiraaya 

U4a 

Holaka 

,851n 
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Indrajala 

Indrastbana 

Indriya 

Iti 

Janapada 

Janapada (document) 

Janarajya 

Jangala 

Jara 

Jayapatra 

Jnati 

Kakini 
Kali ' 

Kalika 

Kalkin 

K^c^prstha 

Kanina 

Kantaka 

Kanya 

Kapafika 

Kara 

Karana 

Karita 

Karma (torture) 

Karmabhumi 

Karmana 

Karmintika 

Karmanuyoga 

Karmasth.^Da 

Karmavipaka 

Karsapana 

Karya 

Kayavrata 

Kayika 

Kesarin 

Khanda 

Khari 

Kharvata 

Khiirvatika 

Kheta * 

Koca 

Kriya 

K^-ta (throw o£ dice) 
Krla 

Krta (interest) 

Ksaya 

Ksayadhi 

Kula 

Kuia (tribunal) 
KiJlUia 


172 

367a 

713 

163 

93-95, 134n 
309 
64 
132n 
846 
310, 380 
754n 

121n, 126n 
S86-887 
418 
924n 
652n 
647, 660 
162, 251,252 
713 
129 
190, 191 
300,307 

418 
254 
137 

531n 
112n 
254 
113 
392 
120, 121n 
95, 304 
439 
418, 419 
S50n 
13S 
124n 
lS2n 
140 
lS2n 
184 
260, 304 
886-887 
339 

419 
490n 

430 
142, 130n 
280 
283, 334n 


Kumaramatya 

117 

Kumar isahasa 

196n 

Kumbha 

124n 

Kumbha 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Kupyadhyaksa 

145 

Kusida 

415. 417 

KusTdin 

417 

Labha 

777n 

Lagna 

229 

Lagaaka 

419. 435 

Lak^nadhyaksa 

144 

Lekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lihgin 

610n 

Lobhavijayin 

69 

Lohabhihara (or-sara) 

910n 

Lokayata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madhyamasahasa 

393-94 

Mahadandanayaka 

n5n 

Maharaja 

68 

Malimlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantrasakti 

171 

Mantrin 

105 

Manyu 

200 

Masa 

121n 

Matsyanyaya 

21,30n 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200 , 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mithya 

300 

1 Mitra 

218 

1 Mrtantara 

338n,339 

! Mudradhyaksa 

149 

! Mudrita 

277 

: Mula 

463 

! Nadika 

146n 

, Nadimatrka 

133n 

; Nagaraka 

Kagarasresthin 

112n. 149 

141, 182 

Natdhani 

502 

’ Naigama 159n, 

,487o,882n 

1 Naisthlka 

764, 962-63 

1 Nastika . 

464 

1 Naya 

, 217 

{ Nayaka *• 

112n, 142 

jNibapdha 

575n 
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History oj 

Nigada 

676n 

Nik^a 

454-455 

Nirarthaka 

.300 

Nirhara 

7SSn 

Nirnikta 

330n 

Nirvyuha 

5Q7n 

Nisada 

599 

"Niska 

\25n 

Kisrstartha 

12fe 

Nisrstilekhs, 

310 

Niyata 

?.13 

Nyasa 

4 5 1—1 55 

Pakhanditi 

ft82n 

Pak^bbftsa 

J99 

Pala 

370a 

PalU 

154 

Pana 

539 

Paficabandba 

295 

Pancakiila 

2S3 

PaScamahR5ahn-5 

U^ 

Paiicarudba 

312 

Paijya 

Parasava 

495 

399, 64:^, G5o 

Paribhusana 

224 

Partdana 

310 

Parihara 

KJl. i95, 310 

Parihara 

300 

Parikraya 

32-1 

Paricaitixrths 

12-:= 

Pariaabya 

770 

PEriiiayya 

770a 

F^arivartani 

•195 

Parivratf 

112 

Parivrtti 

495 

Parokta 

296, 303 

Parsnigrah? 

220 

Parsnigrihas?-*? 

220 

Parvan 

737n 

Parvana 

737n 

Faryagaikarans 

93 a 

Pa^catkara 


Fatal 

707 

Pattakila 

154 

Pattana 

V62n 

Patra 

5S7n 

Paura 

93-95 

Paura*vyavaharika 

il2tt 

Poganda 

395n. 4690 

Prabhu^kii 

171 

Pracira • 

■ . 5S7 

Pridvivaka 

272 


LkarmasQstra 

fVoI, 

\ ' PraiSapaaaparra 

.no 

Prak.’rnak? 

251 

: Frakrta 

n9 

Prakrti 

17 

; PranavH 

f.O, 

Pranayana 

7040 

Pr?.Knynya 

4.55 

: Pras^.clapatra 

ViO 

. PrasnavivaivA 


* PrathamaU='.yasthr. 

1-iI 

PratbarafOiUHiuL 

Ml 

1 l'rathamas?ih:^,B" 

.•■93-94 

; Prfuibbc.i:a 

191 

j PraiibhT: 

433 

i PraiijiJ'4 


1 Pratilekhv. 

lie 

Pratinyi^a 


Praiipakt^a 

300 

PratUara 

%79 

Pratisthitn 

27- 

Pratyabhiyo«a 

3G2 

Pratyakaljta 

^00, 25S 

; Fratyarthin 

292 

j J-*r:uyavaskandan-» 

300 

j Priityupavista 

•BS 

j Pravesapaini 

442 

1 Pra\rajy5.%-ai-irr. 

129n 

i Prfi\rtukn 

310 

: Vu:^:x 

>3, 4r-;: 

; PnrSn:: 

12!!1 

I Purta 

451 

\ Paru.wnha 

5.“j0n 

‘ f^Crvaiiynya 

3Ci(* 

1 f'»wrv'apak'.;’. 

3^, 202 

pQsyasnwna 

j 

■’0” 

: Kajakartr 

50 

j Kaiam^rr^a 

503 

j Fisijao 

*!S, 37-3?“. OV-0''' 


••fO, 91 

i Is 

3.^3 

i REstra 

15.S 

i Ras::riyr* 

.3iru, l3Sf 

f Kaicin 

29 

i Rik5h% 

tB, 551ft 

j Rikibabh^jali 

650 

! Kna 

416 

: Hta 

245 

j Rupa 

49 ■ 

: Rupadar^ka 

■144" 

: Rupatarka 

144h 
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tiabha 

92-93 1 

Sarvabhauma 

66, 68 

Sabhika 

- 539 ! 

Sarvadhana 

961 

Sabliya 

273 ! 

S'arvatraga 
\ Sasana 

310 

Sabrabmacarin 

?62 & n 

310 

128 

Saciva 

101 

i » 

1 Sasanahara 

Sadhyapala 

Sabasa 

2;S 

525 

Sasita 

t 

277 

Sajata 

754n 

Satadaya 

Sataghni 

388 

S^Ihsin 

330 

213 

Sakvasaujanta 

45 

Sataaaana 

122. 125n 

1 

ii?alsikin 

Sama 

4?:m 

SatTi/s 

t 

129-130 

^17 

Satru 

218 

^Samahai 

;i2a. 143 

. Saiya 

300 

SamShvaya 

:.3S 

Satyatikara 

435, 491n 

Samilnofiak:*, 

7 52“ 75/ 

Saudayiku 

778 

Srimrr.ntn 

or, 142 

• Saudrc. 

599, 646, 656 

Sp.man 

504 n 

Sauryadhana 

583-584 

Samaya 

137, >20 

! SaUir^iTiani 
' 1 

94C 

S'linayfi-: ik«i 

, ^25n 

Sesa 

,579a 

Saiabij 'i y'i ' “aa'iii’. 

4hr» 

Setit 

510 

Sair.i;! 

V2--0 

Sikhavrddhi 

419 

Sr4mprai:y;vt!i 

300 

! 

S25n 

Sanir? i 

73 

SElpioyasa 

458 

Sanisakiai-.;: 

504 

1 SimbzdhF.aya 

191 

Saraiiara:;;; 

SOS 

/ 

Siras 

1190 

rfaiii'r-T.iy,'. 

233 

> # 

Siraiitba 

364 

irani.-iyiy..*; 

7<..da, 76S 

/ 

Slrsakastba 

364 


766a 

: Sisu 

Samu J i*:- 

395o 

•'>33 



126 

, Sisya 

482 

r-arkv;;’ 

466 

SJts. 

/ 

147n 

Sar/tvi'.i 

3U 

Siva 

S93a 

r.amv" 

soon 

Smaritn 

339 


1 

SmartakaU 

321 

r^an'^hiii 

{•i-in, 75 in ; 

' Sottani 

263 

Srinc*\r. w 

130 

1 

Sandhi 

223 

Srep.i 
. 1 * 

Srenibala 

281. 287 

Sandhi i:a 

511 

201 

Safv^gtr. 

vS 

Slhanakaa 

309n 

Sahara’.:.;'; 

in 

Stbanapala 

149 

Sangwilunn 

: 40, 531 

' Sthanlka 

• 143,149 

Sunkarn. A 

Oi 

Sthanlya 

140 

acttcrij 

302 

, SthUipatra 

311 

Sanniciiir,:; 

I'i 20,143 ■ 

! Slhulalak^ 

44 

Santana 

“50“75i 

; Stobhaka 

264 

SaiRit , 

231 ; 

: Stoma 

480 

Saprina 

Sopalha 

263 ! 

; Sucaka 

264 

254. 35S ; 

! Suci 

f 

, 339 

Sapratiban J ua* iU ya 

. 546 ! 

Suddhavadba 

1 f • • 

40Qn 

Saprat>’ayabhOi;{'y a dh i 

430 i 

1 Sukadhanya 

191 

Sariiga 

373 ! 

Sula 

S93n 

i^irtbavaha 

141 : 

Sttlka 

* 146, 190, 191 



i088 

tlidory of 

Siitka 

77^“77G 

Suni 

i-ts 

Suvarna 

32in. 125n 

Svrimin 

517 

Sva 

547 

Svapuru^ 

274> 

Svarajya 

G5 

Svarat 

GS, 73 

Svayamulti 

339 

Tapa.sa 

129 

Tayu 

519 

Tlksna 

130 

Tlrita 

383 

Tlrtba 

112-113 

Traipuruftika 

737 

Trayi 

48 

Treta 

8S3 

tfdasina 

220 

Udastiuta 

129 

U'ddhara 

625 

XJddharapatra 

311 

Udvrsabhayaj fia 

S51n 

Ugra 

64 

Uktalabha 

493 

Upadba 

205 

Upagata 

311, 442 

Upagraha 

224 

Upaliara 

224 

Upakarana 

945n 

Upakurvana 

704, 9G2-63 

UpaniUhi 

454 

Uparika 

141 

Upasruti 

v67n, 0'G8n 

Upayacita 

907 a 

Upeksa 

i:z 

Utkoca 

473 

Utsabasakti 

171 

Uttamarna 

415 

Uttamasahasa 

393-94 

Uttara (reply) 

300 

Uttara (a kind of witness) 

340 

Uttara (future) 


Utthana 

109 

Vadha 

52Cn 


i)harmnsw^M 

im 

j Vaidya 

5:ilci 

j Vairajya 

1C3 

I VakynnuyocLfa 

254 

: Vardhuaa 

417 

i Yardhusikr, 

417-41.3, ‘tZBn 

j Varsfitt 

^1"" :» 

1 Vrlvt.’l 

59-51 

Vatsanabha 

-;:7J , 

Veda (biinah of kusa 

, irr:t:i£) 

Velnpura 


Vibha^'a 

56U 

Vig(raha 


Vijigisa 


Vinadi 

i7Ca 

Vinaya 

51-52 

Vinimaya 

493 

Viral 

08. 73' 

Visaya 


Vi&ayapaii 

1 rJ, 

Visuddhipat'iTw 

311 

Visa 

208 

Vivada 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddhi 

' 418' 

! Vyahrti 

089n': 

! Vyasana 

' '232' 

j Vyavahara 

545-46, 260, 435 

j Vyav.'djarapada 

248, 250-53 

Vyayama 

217 

i Yacitaka 

420, -15 > 

[ Vadrcchrvbhijna 

339 

i Vridrcchika 

339 ■ 

i, Vajya 

5. son 

i Yana 

223, 2:':g 

i Yatavya 

21 !4 

Yatudhrina 

J59' 

Yautaha 

779 

Ycgakserari 


Vonisambaadha 

754n 

Vuga 

■ 880 , 

Vuhii 

354-355 . 

Yuktilc:;a 

354 

Vnpahastin 

ij36n 




